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CHAPTER    LXXXIII. 

SICILIAN  AFFAIRS  (continued.)— FROM  THE  DESTRUCTION 
OF  THE  CARTHAGINIAN  ARMY  BY  PESTILENCE  BEFORE 
SYRACUSE,  DOWN  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  DIONYSIUS  THE 
ELDER.     B.C   394-367. 

In  my  preceding  chapter,  I  described  the  first  eleven  years  of 
the  reign  of  Dionysius  called  the  Elder,  as  despot  at  Syracuse, 
down  to  his  first  great  war  against  the  Carthaginians ;  which 
war  ended  by  a  sudden  turn  of  fortune  in  his  favour,  at  a  time 
when  he  was  hard  pressed  and  actually  besieged.  The 
victorious  Carthaginian  army  before  Syracuse  was  utterly 
ruined  by  a  terrible  pestilence,  followed  by  ignominious  trea- 
son on  the  part  of  its  commander  Imilkon. 

Within  the  space  of  less  than  thirty  years,  we  read  of  four 
distinct    epidemic    distempers,*    each    of    frightful  p    ^^^ 
Severity,  as  having  afflicted  Carthage  and  her  armies  ^*^**^** 
in  Sicily,  without  touching  either  Syracuse  or  the  g^'*** 
Sicilian  Greeks.     Such  epidemics  were  the  most  irre-  «>«»«»?  not 

*"  extendiiig 

sistible  of  all  enemies  to  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  g^^ . 
most  effective  allies  to  Dionysius.     The  second  and  sidiy. 


'  Diodor.  xiii.  86-114;  »▼.  70;  xv. 
24.  Another  Desdlence  is  alluded  toby 
Diodoros  in  368  B.C    (Diodor.  xv.  73). 

Movers  notices  the  intense  and  fre- 
quent sufferings  of  the  ancient  Phoeni- 
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cians,  in  their  own  country,  from  pesti- 
lence; and  the  fearful  religious  expia- 
tions to  which  these  sufferings  gave  rise 
(Die  Phonizier,  voL  ii  part  iu  p.  9). 
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thirds-conspicuous  among  the  many  fortunate  events  of  his 
life— occurred  at  the  exact  juncture  necessary  for  rescuing  him 
from  a  tide  of  superiority  in  the  Carthaginian  arms,  which 
seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  overwhelm  him  completely.  Upon 
what  physical  conditions  the  frequent  repetition  of  such  a 
calamity  depended,  together  with  the  remarkable  fact  that  it 
was  confined  to  Carthage  and  her  armies — we  know  partially 
in  respect  to  the  third  of  the  four  cases,  but  not  at  all  in  regard 
to  the  others. 

The  flight  of  Imilkon  with  the  Carthaginians  from  Syracuse 
B.C.  395.  left  Dionysius  and  the  Syracusans  in  the  full  swing 
among  the  of  trfumph.  The  conquests  made  by  Imilkon  were 
ofDiony-      altogether  lost,  and  the  Carthaginian  dominion  in 

sius~~ 

Aristotcies  Sicily  was  now  cut  down  to  that  restricted  space 
mlideHs"  in  the  western  corner  of  the  island,  which  it  had 
to  Spwirtsu  occupied  prior  to  the  invasion  of  Hannibal  in  409  B.C. 
So  prodigious  a  success  probably  enabled  Dionysius  to  put 
down  the  opposition  recently  manifested  among  the  Syracu- 
sans to  the  continuance  of  his  rule.  We  are  told  that  he  was 
greatly  embarrassed  by  his  mercenaries  ;  who,  having  been 
for  some  time  without  pay,  manifested  such  angry  discontent 
as  to  threaten  his  downfall.  Dionysius  seized  the  person  of 
their  commander,  the  Spartan  Aristoteles :  upon  which  the 
soldiers  mutinied  and  flocked  in  arms  round  his  residence,  de- 
manding in  fierce  terms  both  the  liberty  of  their  commander 
and  the  payment  of  their  arrears.  Of  these  demands, 
Dionysius  eluded  the  first  by  saying  that  he  would  send  away 
Aristoteles  to  Sparta,  to  be  tried  and  dealt  with  among  his 
own  countrymen  :  as  to  the  second,  he  pacified  the  soldiers  by 
assigning  to  them,  in  exchange  for  their  pay,  the  town  and 
territory  of  Leontini.  Willingly  accepting  this  rich  bribe,  the 
most  fertile  soil  of  the  island,  the  mercenaries  quitted  Syra- 
cuse to  the  number  of  io,cxx),  to  take  up  their  residence  in 
the  newly  assigned  town  ;  while  Dionysius  hired  new  mercen- 
aries in  their  place.  To  these  (including  perhaps  the  Iberians 
or  Spaniards  who  had  recently  passed  from  the  Carthaginian 
service  into  his)  and  to  the  slaves  whom  he  had  liberated,  he 
entrusted  the  maintenance  of  his  dominion.^ 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  78. 


Chap.  LXXXIII.     DISCONTENT  OF  THE  MERCENARIES.     3 

These  few  facts,  which  are  all  that  we  hear,  enable  us  to  see 
that  the  relations  between  Dionysius  and  the  mercen-  Difficulties 
anes  by  whose  means  he  ruled  Syracuse,  were  troubled  «"» "^^^ 
and  difficult  to  manage.     But  they  do  not  explain  to  mercenaries 
us  the  full  cause  of  such  discord.     We  know  that  a  twdcn  of 
short  time  before,  Dionysius  had  rid  himself  of  looo  them, 
obnoxious  mercenaries  by  treacherously  betraying  them  to 
death  in  a  battle  with  the  Carthaginians.    Moreover,  he  would 
hardly  have  seized  the  person  of  Aristotelte,  and  sent  him 
away  for  trial,  if  the  latter  had  done  nothing  more  than  de- 
mand pay  really  due  to  his  soldiers.     It  seems  probable  that 
the  discontent  of  the  mercenaries  rested  upon  deeper  causes, 
perhaps  connected  with  that  movement  in  the  Syracusan  mind 
against  Dionysius,  manifested  openly  in  the  invective  of  Theo- 
ddrus.      We  should    have    been    glad    also  to    know  how 
Dionysius  proposed  to  pay  the  new  mercenaries,  if  he  had  no 
means  of  paying  the  old.     The  cost  of  maintaining  his  stand- 
ing army,  upon  whomsoever  it  fell,  must  have  been  burden- 
some in  the  extreme.     What  became  of  the  previous  residents 
and  proprietors  at  Leontini,  who  must  have  been  dispossessed 
when  this  much-coveted  site  was  transferred  to  the  mercenaries  ? 
On  all  these  points  we  are  unfortunately  left  in  ignorance. 

Dionysius  now  set  forth  towards  the  north  of  Sicily  to  re- 
establish Mess^n^ ;  while  those  other  Sicilians,  who  Dionysius 
had  been  expelled  from  their  abodes  by  the  Carthagi-  JuS^' 
nians,  got  together  and  returned.     In  reconstituting  JJ-S^wt 
Mess^n^  after  its  demolition  by  Imilkon,  he  obtained  »fti»i»tants- 
the  means  of  planting  there  a  population  altogether  in  his 
interests,  suitable  to  the  aggressive  designs  which  he  was 
already  contemplating  against  Rhegium  and  the  other  Italian 
Greeks.  He  established  in  it  lOOO  Lokrians, — 4000  persons  from 
another  city  the  name  of  which  we  cannot  certainly  make  out,* 
— and  600  of  the  Peloponnesian  Messenians.    These  latter  had 
been  expelled  by  Sparta  from  Zakynthus  and  Naupaktus  at 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  78.  Aioi^inos  8'  e<s  jecture  Medmaansy  from  Medmae  or 
VL€9<rMvy\¥  Kortficurt  x^^^ovs  fi^v  AoKpohs,  ,  Medamae,  noticed  by  Strabo  as  a  town 
rrrpoKiffxi^iovt  8^  Mc8i/ira(ovj,  {|a-  in  the  south  of  Italy.  But  this  supposi- 
Koiriovs  8c  r&v  4k  Tl€K9royt^<rov  Mtaaif  i  tion  cannot  be  adopted  as  certain ;  espe- 
VI wr,  Hk  tc  TmcMov  ical  NawcCicTov  ^tv-  cially  as  the  total  of  persons  named  is 
T/rrwr.  I  so  large,    llie  conjecture  of  Palmerius — 

The  Medimnaeans  are  completely  un-  |  Mri$vnpaiovs — ^has  still  less  to  recommend 
known.    Cluvirius  and  Wesseling  con-  [  it.     See  the  note  of  Wesseling. 
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the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  had  taken  service  in 
Sicily  with  Dionysius.  Even  here,  the  hatred  of  Sparta 
followed  them.  Her  remonstrances  against  his  project  of 
establishing  them  in  a  city  of  consideration  bearing  their  own 
ancient  name,  obliged  him  to  withdraw  them  :  upon  which  he 
planted  them  on  a  portion  of  the  Abakene  territory  on  the 
northern  coast.  They  gave  to  their  new  city  the  name  of 
Tyndaris,  admitted  many  new  residents,  and  conducted  their 
affairs  so  prudently,  as  presently  to  attain  a  total  of  5000 
citizens.^  Neither  here,  nor  at  Mess^n^,  do  we  find  any 
mention  made  of  the  re-establishment  of  those  inhabitants  who 
had  fled  when  Imilkon  took  Mess^n^,  and  who  formed  nearly  all 
the  previous  population  of  the  city,  for  very  few  are  mentioned 
as  having  been  slain.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  Dionysius  re-ad- 
mitted them,  when  he  re-constituted  Messen^.  Renewing  with 
care  the  fortifications  of  the  city,  which  had  been  demolished  by 
Imilkon,  he  placed  in  it  some  of  his  mercenaries  as  garrison.* 

Dionysius  next  undertook  several  expeditions  against  the 
B.C.  394.  Sikels  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  who  had  joined 
of^Diony'sius  Iniilkou  in  his  recent  attack  upon  Syracuse.  He 
conquered  several  of  their  towns,  and  established 
alliances  with  two  of  their  most  powerful  princes,  at 
Agyrium  and  Ken  tori  pae.  Enna  and  Kephaloedium  were  also  be- 
trayed to  him,  as  well  as  the  Carthaginian  dependency  of  Soltys. 
By  these  proceedings,  which  appear  to  have  occupied  some 
time,  he  acquired  powerful  ascendency  in  the  central  and  north- 
east parts  of  the  island,  while  his  garrison  at  Mess^nfi  ensured 
to  him  the  command  of  the  strait  between  Sicily  and  Italy.* 

His  acquisition  of  this  important  fortified  position  was  well 
B.C.  394-393.  understood  to  imply  ulterior  designs  against  Rhegium 
and  the  other  Grecian  cities  in  the  south  of  Italy, 
among  whom  accordingly  a  lively  alarm  prevailed. 
The  numerous  exiles  whom  he  had  expelled,  not 
merely  from  Syracuse,  but  also  from  Naxus,  Katana, 
and  the  other  conquered  towns,  having  no  longer  any 
b^ui^"'  assured  shelter  in  Sicily,  had  been  forced  to  cross 
5^n?**''^     over  into  Italy,  where  they  were  favourably  received 


in  the 
interior  of 
Sicily. 


Alarm  at 
Rhegium — 
Dionvsius 
attacks  the 
Sikel  town 
of  Tauro- 
menium— ' 
desperate 
defence  of 
the  Sikels 


'  Diodor.'xiv.  78.      •  Diodor.  xiv.  87. 
•  Diodor.  xiv.  78.    els  t^v  t«v  2iK€A«r 
X<^P^^  irXfoi^is  <rrpaT9v<raf,  &c. 


Wesseling  shows  in  his  note  that  these 
words,  and  those  which  follow,  mast 
refer  to  Dionysius. 


Chap.  LXXXIII.  DEFENCE  OF  TAURUS.  5 

both  at  Kr6ton  and  at  Rheg^um.^  One  of  these  exiles, 
Hel6ris,  once  the  intimate  friend  of  Dionysius,  was  even 
appointed  general  of  the  forces  of  Rhegium ;  forces  at  that 
time  not  only  powerful  on  land,  but  sustained  by  a  fleet 
of  70  or  80  triremes.*  Under  his  command,  a  Rhegine  force 
crossed  the  strait  for  the  purpose  partly  of  besieging  Mess£n6, 
partly  of  establishing  the  Naxian  and  Katanean  exiles  at 
Mylae  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  island,  not  far  from  Mess6n6. 
Neither  scheme  succeeded:  Hel6ris  was  repulsed  at  Mess6n6 
with  loss,  while  the  new  settlers  at  Mylae  were  speedily  ex- 
pelled. The  command  of  the  strait  was  thus  fully  maintained 
to  Dionysius ;  who,  on  the  point  of  undertaking  an  aggressive 
expedition  over  to  Italy,  was  delayed  only  by  the  necessity 
of  capturing  the  newly  established  Sikel  town  on  the  hill  of 
Taurus — or  Tauromenium.  The  Sikels  defended  this  posi- 
tion, in  itself  high  and  strong,  with  unexpected  valour  and 
obstinacy.  It  was  the  spot  on  which  the  primitive  Grecian 
colonists  who  first  came  to  Sicily  had  originally  landed,  and 
from  whence  therefore  the  successive  Hellenic  encroachments 
upon  the  pre-established  Sikel  population  had  taken  their 
commencement.  This  fact,  well  known  to  both  parties, 
rendered  the  capture  on  one  side  as  much  a  point  of  honour  as 
the  preservation  on  the  other.  Dionysius  spent  months  in 
the  siege,  even  throughout  midwinter,  while  the  snow  covered 
this  hill-top.  He  made  reiterated  assaults,  which  were  always 
repulsed.  At  last,  on  one  moonless  winter  night,  he  found 
means  to  scramble  over  some  almost  inaccessible  crags  to  a 
portion  of  the  town  less  defended,  and  to  effect  a  lodgment  in 
one  of  the  two  fortified  portions  into  which  it  was  divided. 
Having  taken  the  first  part,  he  immediately  proceeded  to 
attack  the  second.  But  the  Sikels,  resisting  with  desperate 
valour,  repulsed  him,  and  compelled  the  storming  party  to  flee 
in  disorder,  amidst  the  darkness  of  night  and  over  the  most 
difficult  ground.  Six  hundred  of  them  were  slain  on  the  spot, 
scarcely  any  escaped  without  throwing  away  their  arms* 
Even  Dionysius  himself,  being  overthrown  by  the  thrust  of  a 
spear  on  his  cuirass,  was  with  difficulty  picked  up  and  carried 
off  alive ;  all  his  arms  except  the  cuirass  being  left  behind. 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  87-103.  '  Diodor.  xiv.  8,  87,  106. 
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He  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  and  was  long  in  recovering 
from  his  wound  :  the  rather  as  his  eyes  also  had  suffered  con- 
siderably from  the  snow.^ 

So  manifest  a  reverse,  before  a  town  comparatively  insig- 
B.c.  39  5.  nificant,  lowered  his  military  reputation,  and  encou- 
dS'^ts'""  raged  his  enemies  throughout  the  island.  The 
ifbj^Iius—  Agrigentines  and  others,  throwing  off  their  depen- 
ance^r""  dence  upon  him,  proclaimed  themselves  autonomous  ; 
g*inian'imy  banishing  those  leaders  among  them  who  upheld  his 
Malon.  interest.*  Many  of  the  Sikels  also,  elate  with  the 
success  of  their  countrymen  at  Tauromenium,  declared  openly 
against  him ;  joining  the  Carthaginian  general  Magon,  who 
now,  for  the  first  time  since  the  disaster  before  Syracuse,  again 
exhibited  the  force  of  Carthage  in  the  field. 

Since  the  disaster  before  Syracuse,  Magon  had  remained 
tranquil  in  the  western  or  Carthaginian  corner  of  the  island, 
recruiting  the  strength  and  courage  of  his  countrymen,  and 
taking  unusual  pains  to  conciliate  the  attachment  of  the  de- 
pendent native  towns.  Reinforced  in  part  by  the  exiles 
expelled  by  Dionysius,  he  was  now  in  a  condition  to  assume 
the  aggressive,  and  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Sikels  after 
their  successful  defence  of  Tauromenium.  He  even  ventured 
to  overrun  and  ravage  the  Messenian  territory  ;  but  Dionysius, 
being  now  recovered  from  his  wound,  marched  against  him, 
defeated  him  in  a  battle  near  Abakaena,  and  forced  him  again 
to  retire  westward,  until  fresh  troops  were  sent  to  him  from 
Carthage.^ 

Without  pursuing  Magon,  Dionysius  returned  to  Syracuse, 
from  whence  he  presently  set  forth  to  execute  his  projects 
against  Rhegium,  with  a  fleet  of  lOO  ships  of  war.  So  skilfully 
did  he  arrange  or  mask  his  movements,  that  he  arrived  at  night 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  88.  |  against  Rhegium ;  moreover  they  will 

•  Diodor.  xiv.  88.  fttrk  9h  t^v  irw-  '  appear,  during  the  events  immediately 
X^av  raCrriv,  'AKpayayrTyoi  Ka\  M€<r-  I  succeeding,  constantly  in  conjunction 
a4ivioi  robs  rit  Aiowfrlov  ^povovvras  '  with  him,  and  objects  of  attack  by  his 
fitraffrTiadfifyoi,    rijs   4\€vOtpias    irrcf- 


X^y^o,  Koi  T^s  rov  rvpdyyov  trvfifiaxitits 
iix4<rrria'ay. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  words  iccU 
McfffHiyioi  in  this  sentence  cannot  be 
correct.  The  Messenians  were  a  new 
population  just  established  by  Dionysius, 
and   relying   upon  him   for  protection 


enemies. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  Diodorus  has 
here  inadvertently  placed  the  word  Mco-- 
iHiPioi  instead  of  a  name  belonging  to 
some  other  community — what  commu- 
nity, we  cannot  tell. 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  9O-95. 


Chap.  LXXXIII.       ATTACK  UPON  RHEGIUM.  / 

at  the  gates  and  under  the  walls  of  Rhegium,  without  the  least 
suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  citizens.    Applying  com-  b.c.  393-398. 
bustibles  to  set  fire  to  the  gate  (as  he  had  once  done  ^^^ 
successfully  at  the  gate  of  Achradina)/  he  at  the  ghi*<p^ 
same  time  planted  his  ladders  asfainst  the  walls,  and  hefiui«m 
attempted  an  escalade.    Surprised  and  in  small  num-  ?»« town— 

*  he  con- 

bers,  the  citizens  began  their  defence :  but  the  attack  ciude$  a 

^  '  truce  for 

was  making  progress,  had  not  the  general  Heldris,  one  year, 
instead  of  trying  to  extinguish  the  flames,  bethought  him- 
self of  encouraging  them  by  heaping  on  dry  faggots  and  other 
matters.  The  conflagration  became  so  violent,  that  even 
the  assailants  themselves  were  kept  off*  until  time  was  g^ven 
for  the  citizens  to  mount  the  walls  in  force ;  and  the  city  was 
saved  from  capture  by  burning  a  portion  of  it.  Disappointed 
in  his  hopes,  Dionysius  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
ravaging  the  neighbouring  territory ;  after  which,  he  concluded 
a  truce  of  one  year  with  the  Rhegines,  and  then  returned  to 
Syracuse.' 

This  step  was  probably  determined  by  news  of  the  move- 
ments of  Magon,  who  was  in  the  field  anew  with  a 
mercenary  force  reckoned  at  80,000  men — Libyan,  Ma^on 
Sardinian,   and    Italian— obtained    from    Carthage,  Sffifa? 
where  hope  of  Sicilian  success  was  again  reviving.  u^SliSd 
Magon  directed  his  march  through  the  Sikel  popula-  mwSi« 
tion  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  receiving  the  adhesion  <»*»^"**«*- 
of  many  of  their  various  townships.     Agyrium,  however,  the 
largest  and  most  important  of  all,  resisted  him  as  an  enemy. 
Agyris,  the  despot  of  the  place,  who  had  conquered  much  of 
the  neighbouring  territory,  and  had  enriched  himself  by  the 
murder  of  several  opulent  proprietors,  maintained  strict  alliance 
with  Dionysius.     The  latter  speedily  came  to  his  aid,  with  a 
force  stated    at   20,000  men,   Syracusans    and  mercenaries. 
Admitted  into  the  city,  and  co-operating  with  Agyris,  who 
furnished  abundant  supplies,  he  soon   reduced  the  Cartha- 
ginians to  great  straits.     Magon  was  encamped  near  the  river 
Chrysas,  between  Agyrium  and  Morgantind ;  in  an  enemy's 
country,  harassed  by  natives  who  perfectly  knew  the  ground, 
and  who  cut  off*  in  detail  all  his  parties  sent  out  to  obtain  pro- 


*  Diodor.  xiii.  113.  '  Diodor.  xiv.  90. 
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visions.  The  Syracusans,  indeed,  disliking  or  mistrusting  such 
tardy  methods,  impatiently  demanded  leave  to  make  a  vigorous 
attack  :  and  when  Dionysius  refused,  affirming  that  with  a  little 
patience  the  enemy  must  be  speedily  starved  out,  they  left  the 
camp  and  returned  home.  Alarmed  at  their  desertion,  he 
forthwith  issued  a  requisition  for  a  large  number  of  slaves  to 
supply  their  places.  But  at  this  very  juncture,  there  arrived  a 
proposition  from  the  Carthaginians  to  be  allowed  to  make 
peace  and  retire ;  which  Dionysius  granted,  on  condition  that 
they  should  abandon  to  him  the  Sikels  and  their  territory — 
especially  Tauromenium.  Upon  these  terms  peace  was  accord- 
ingly concluded,  and  Magon  again  returned  to  Carthage.^ 

Relieved  from  these  enemies,  Dionysius  was  enabled  to 
B.C.  391.  restore  those  slaves,  whom  he  had  levied  under  the 
Dionysius  recent  requisition,  to  their  masters.  Having  esta- 
Ta^SJ^e-  blished  his  dominion  fully  among  the  Sikels,  he  again 
SiUSltT^  marched  against  Tauromenium,  which  on  this  occa- 
rili^'sikdii  ^^^^  ^^^  unable  to  resist  him.  The  Sikels,  who  had 
ncw?IJ^'*  ^^  valiantly  defended  it,  were  driven  out,  to  make 
habitanto.  room  for  ncw  inhabitants,  chosen  from  among  the 
mercenaries  of  Dionysius.* 

Thus  master  both  of  Mess^nd  and  Tauromenium,  the  two 
Plans  of  most  important  maritime  posts  on  the  Italian  side  of 
agaC^t*Se  Sicily,  Diouysius  prepared  to  execute  his  ulterior 
£'s^ScS  schemes  against  the  Greeks  in  the  south  of  Italy. 
JJ^iiT**'  These  still  powerful,  though  once  far  more  powerful, 
SS2^  cities  cities  were  now  suffering  under  a  cause  of  decline 
^SJh^  common  to  all  the  Hellenic  colonies  on  the  continent. 
S^ofthc  The  indigenous  population  of  the  interior  had  been 
intcnor.  rcinforccd,  or  enslaved,  by  more  warlike  emigrants 
from  behind,  who  now  pressed  upon  the  maritime  Grecian 
cities  with  encroachment  difficult  to  resist. 

It  was  the  Samnites,  a  branch  of  the  hardy  Sabellian  race, 
mountaineers  from  the  central  portion  of  the  Apennine  range, 
who  had  been  recently  spreading  themselves  abroad  as  for- 
midable assailants.  About  420  B.C.,  they  had  established 
themselves  in  Capua  and  the  fertile  plains  of  Campania,  ex- 
pelling or  dispossessing   the    previous  Tuscan    proprietors. 


Diodor.  xiv.  95-96.  *  Diodor.  xiv.  96. 
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From  thence,  about  416  B.C,  they  reduced  the  neighbouring 
city  of  Cumae,  the  most  ancient  western  colony  of  the  Hellenic 
race.*  The  neighbouring  Grecian  establishments  of  Neapolis 
and  Dikaearchia  seem  also  to  have  come,  like  Cumae,  under 
tribute  and  dominion  to  the  Campanian  Samnites,  and  thus  be- 
came partially  dis-hellenised.^  These  Campanians,  of  Samnite 
race,  have  been  frequently  mentioned  in  the  two  preceding 
chapters,  as  employed  on  mercenary  service  both  in  the  armies 
of  tiie  Carthaginians,  and  in  those  of  Dionysius.^  But  the 
great  migration  of  this  warlike  race  was  farther  to  the  south- 
east, down  the  line  of  the  Apennines  towards  the  Tarentine 
Gulf  and  the  Sicilian  strait  Under  the  name  of  Lucanians, 
they  established  a  formidable  power  in  these  regions,  subjuga- 
ting the  (£notrian  population  there  settled.^    The  Lucanian 


*  Livy,  iv.  37-44 ;  Strabo,  v.  p.  243- 
25a  Diodorus  (xii.  31-76)  places  the 
commencement  of  the  Campanian  nation 
in  438  B.C,  and  their  conquest  of  Cumae 
in  421  B.C  Skylax  in  his  Periplus  men- 
tions both  Cumae  and  Neapolis  as  in 
Campania  (sect  10).  ThucydidSs  speaks 
of  Cumae  as  being  iv  'Owudq,  (vi.  4). 

*  Strabo,  v.  p.  246. 

•  Thucydid^  (vii.  53-57)  does  not 
mention  Campanians  (he  mentions  Tyr- 
rhenians) as  serving  in  the  besieging 
Athenian  armament  before  S3rracnse 
(414-413  B.C).  He  does  not  introduce 
the  name  Campanians  at  all ;  though 
alluding  to  Iberian  mercenaries  as  men 
whom  Athens  calculated  on  engaging  in 
her  service  (vi,  90). 

But  Diodorus  mentions,  that  800  Cam- 
panians were  engaged  by  the  Chalkidian 
cities  in  Sicily  for  service  with  the 
Athenians  under  Nikias,  and  that  they 
had  escaped  during  the  disasters  of  the 
Athenian  army  (xiii.  44). 

The  conquest  of  Cunue  in  416  B.c. 
opened  to  these  Campanian  Sanmites  an 
outlet  for  hired  military  service  bevond 
sea.  Cumae  being  in  its  origin  Chal- 
kidic,  would  naturally  be  in  correspond- 
ence with  the  Chalkidic  cities  in  Sicily. 
This  forms  the  link  of  connexion,  whidi 
explains  to  us  how  the  Campanians 
came  into  service  in  413  B.C.  under  the 
Athenian  general  before  Syracuse,  and 
afterwards  so  frec^uently  under  others  in 
Sicily  (Diodor.  xui.  62-00^  &c.)« 

•  Strabo,  vi.  p.  253,  254.  See  a  valu- 
able section  on  this  subject  in  Niebuhr, 


Romisch.  Geschichte,  vol.  i.  p.  94-98. 

It  appears  that  the  Syracusan  bbtorian 
Antiochus  made  no  mention  either  of 
Lucanians  or  of  Bruttians,  though  he . 
enumerated  the  inhabitants  of  the  exact 
line  of  territory  afterwards  occupied  by 
these  two  nations.  After  repeating  the 
statement  of  Antiochus  that  this  terri- 
tory was  occupied  by  Italians;  CEno- 
trians  and  Chonians,  Strabo  proceeds  to 
say — Ovros  n.\v  o9k  iurXowrrif^s  ^ifruK* 
Kcu  kpxoilKMSt  oiAi^v  Zutpltras  ircpl  r&v 
AwKoy&v  KoX  rSy  BperrlmK  The  Ger- 
man translator  Grosskurd  understands 
these  words  as  meaning,  that  Antiochus 
**did  not  distinguish  the  Lucanians 
from  the  Bruttians."  But  if  we  read 
the  paragraph  through,  it  will  appear,  I 
think,  that  Strabo  means  to  say,  that 
Antiochus  had  stated  nothing;  positive 
respecting  Lucanians  or  Bruttians.  Nie- 
buhr  (p.  9iS  uf  suprd)  affirms  that  Antio- 
chus represented  the  Lucanians  as 
having  extended  themselves  as  far  as 
Laus ;  which  I  cannot  find. 

The  date  of  Antiochus  seems  not 
precisely  ascertainable.  His  work  on 
Sicilian  history  was  carried  down  from 
early  times  to  424  B.a  (Diodor.  xii.  71). 
His  silence  respecting  the  Lucanians 
goes  to  confirm  the  beuef  that  the  date 
of  their  conquest  of  the  territory  called 
Lucania  was  considerably  later  than  that 
year. 

Polyaenus  (ii.  10,  2-4)  mentions  war 
as  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Thurii,  under  Kleandridas  the  father 
of   Gylippus,    against    the    Lucanians. 
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power  seems  to  have  begun  and  to  have  gradually  increased 
from  about  430  B.C.  At  its  maximum  (about  380-360  B.C.),  it 
comprehended  most  part  of  the  inland  territory,  and  con- 
siderable portions  of  the  coast,  especially  the  southern  coast — 
bounded  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  Metapontum  on 
the  Tarentine  Gulf,  across  the  breadth  of  Italy  to  Poseidonia 
or  Paestum,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Silaris,  on  the  Tyr- 
rhenian or  Lower  sea.  It  was  about  356  B.C.  that  the  rural 
serfs  called  Bruttians  ^  rebelled  against  the  Lucanians,  and 
robbed  them  of  the  southern  part  of  this  territory  :  establish- 
ing an  independent  dominion  in  the  inland  portion  of  what  is 
now  called  the  Farther  Calabria — extending,  from  a  boundary- 
line  drawn  across  Italy  between  Thurii  and  Laus,  down  to 
near  the  Sicilian  strait.  About  332  B.C.,  commenced  the 
occasional  intervention  of  the  Epirotic  kings  from  the  one  side, 
and  the  persevering  efforts  of  Rome  from  the  other,  which, 
after  long  and  valiant  struggles,  left  Samnites,  Lucanians, 
Bruttians,  all  Roman  subjects. 

At  the  period  which  we  have  now  reached,  these  Lucanians^ 
B.C.  392-391.  having  conquered  the  Greek  cities  of  Poseidonia  (or 
conS^acd  Paestum)  and  Laus,  with  much  of  the  territory  lying 
among  the  betwccn  thc  Gulfs  of  Poseidonia  and  Tarentum, 
Greeks,  for    sevcrcly  harassed   the   inhabitants   of    Thurii,   and 

defence  ^  ' 

both  alarmed  all  the  neighbouring  Greek  cities  down  to 

thcLuca-  Rhegium.  So  serious  was  the  alarm  of  these  cities, 
against         that  scvcral  of  them  contracted  an  intimate  defensive 

Dionysius.  ,,,  i«/-i  .  i/>it 

Dionysius  alliancc,  strengthenmg  for  the  occasion  that  feeble 
self  with  synodical  band,  and  sense  of  Italiot  communion,"  the 
nians.  form  and  trace  of  which  seem  to  have  subsisted  with- 

out the  reality,  even  under  marked  enmity  between  particular 
cities.  The  conditions  of  the  newly-contracted  alliance  were 
most  stringent ;   not  only  binding  each  city  to  assist  at  the 


From  the  age  and  circumstances  of 
Kleandridas,  this  can  hardly  be  later 
than  426  B.c* 

-  *  Strabo,  vi.  p.  256.  The  Periplus  of 
Skylax  (sect  12,  13)  recognizes  Lucania 
as  extending  down  to  Rhegium.    The 


mention  the  Bruttians  (Klausen,  Heka- 
ixus  und  Skylax,  p.  274,  Berlin,  1 831). 
•  Diodor.  xiv.  9i-ioi.  Compare 
Polybius,  ii.  39.  When  Nikias,  on  his 
way  to  Sicily,  came  near  to  Rhegium 
and  invited  the  Rhegines  to  co-operate 


date  to  which  this  Periplus  refers  appears  1  against  Syracuse,  the  Rhegines  declined, 

to  be  about  370-360  B.c;  see  an  instruc-  1  replying,  5,  n  &y  koX  rots  oXAois  'ItoXm^ 

tive    article    among   Niebuhr's    Kleine  tcuj  (twSoicp,   rovro  iroi^o-civ   (Thucyd. 

Schriften,  p.  105-130.    Skylax  does  not  •  vi.  44). 
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first  summons  any  other  city  invaded  by  the  Lucanians, 
but  also  pronouncing,  that  if  this  obligation  were  neglected, 
the  generals  of  the  disobedient  city  should  be  condemned  to 
death.^  However,  at  this  time  the  Italiot  Greeks  were  not 
less  afraid  of  Dionysius  and  his  aggressive  enterprises  from 
the  south,  than  of  the  Lucanians  from  the  north  ;  and  their 
defensive  alliance  was  intended  against  both.  To  Dionysius, 
on  the  contrary,  the  invasion  of  the  Lucanians  from  landward 
was  a  fortunate  incident  for  the  success  of  his  own  schemes. 
Their  concurrent  designs  against  the  same  enemies  speedily 
led  to  the  formation  of  a  distinct  alliance  between  the  tv^'o.* 
Among  the  allies  of  Dionysius,  too,  we  must  number  the 
Epizephyrian  Lokrians  ;  who  not  only  did  not  join  the  Italiot 
confederacy,  but  espoused  his  cause  against  it  with  ardour. 
The  enmity  of  the  Lokrians  against  their  neighbours  the 
Rhegines  was  ancient  and  bitter ;  exceeded  only  by  that  of 
Dionysius,  who  never  forgave  the  refusal  of  the  Rhegines  to 
permit  him  to  marry  a  wife  out  of  their  city,  and  was  always 
grateful  to  the  Lokrians  for  having  granted  to  him  the 
privilege  which  their  neighbours  had  refused. 

Wishing  as  yet,  if  possible,  to  avoid  provoking  the  other 
members  of  the  Italiot  confederacy,  Dionysius  still  b.c.  390. 
professed  to  be  revenging  himself  exclusively  upon  JJ*^JJ^"® 
Rhegium;  against  which  he  conducted  a  powerful  J^^^"" 
force  from  Syracuse.    Twenty  thousand  foot,  1000  gj^^^ 
horse,  and  120  ships  of  war,  are  mentioned  as  the  ^^fjj' 
total  of  his  armament     Disembarking  near  Lokri,  ^>^y^ 

muiecl  by  a 

he  marched  across  the  lower  part  of  the  peninsula  in  stom. 
a  westerly  direction,  ravaged  with  fire  and  sword  the  Rhegian 
territory,  and  then  encamped  near  the  strait  on  the  northern 
side  of  Rhegium.  His  fleet  followed  coastwise  round  Cape 
Zephyrium  to  the  same  point  While  he  was  pressing  the 
siege,  the  members  of  the  Italiot  synod  despatched  from 
Kroton  a  fleet  of  60  sail,  to  assist  in  the  defence.  Their  ships, 
having  rounded  Cape  Zephyrium,  were  nearing  Rhegium  from 
the  south,  when  Dionysius  himself  approached  to  attack  them, 
with  fifty  ships  detached  from  his  force.  Though  inferior  in 
number, -his  fleet  was  probably  superior  in  respect  to  size  and 


1  Diodor.  xiv.  loi.  '  Diodor.  xiv.  100. 
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equipment ;  so  that  the  Krotoniate  captains,  not  daring  to 
hazard  a  battle,  ran  their  ships  ashore.  Dionysius  here 
attacked  them,  and  would  have  towed  off  all  the  ships  (with- 
out their  crews)  as  prizes,  had  not  the  scene  of  action  lain  so 
near  to  Rhegium,  that  the  whole  force  of  the  city  could  come 
forth  in  reinforcement,  while  his  own  army  was  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  town.  The  numbers  and  courage  of  the  Rhegines 
baffled  his  efforts,  rescued  the  ships,  and  hauled  them  all  up 
upon  the  shore  in  safety.  Obliged  to  retire  without  success, 
Dionysius  was  farther  overtaken  by  a  terrific  storm,  which 
exposed  his  fleet  to  the  utmost  danger.  Seven  of  his  ships 
were  driven  ashore  ;  their  crews,  1500  in  number,  being  either 
drowned,  or  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Rhegines.  The  rest, 
after  great  danger  and  difficulty,  either  rejoined  the  main  fleet 
or  got  into  the  harbour  of  Messen^  ;  where  Dionysius  himself 
in  his  quinquereme  also  found  refuge,  but  only  at  midnight, 
and  after  imminent  risk  for  several  hours.  Disheartened  by 
this  misfortune  as  well  as  by  the  approach  of  winter,  he  with- 
drew his  forces  for  the  present,  and  returned  to  Syracuse.^ 

A  part  of  his  fleet,  however,  under  Leptin^s,  was  despatched 
Defeat  of  northward  along  the  south-western  coast  of  Italy  to 
biralTts  of  the  Gulf  of  Elea,  to  co-operate  with  the  Lucanians  ; 
theTica^  who  from  that  coast  and  from  inland  were  invading 
LcminSs  the  inhabitants  of  Thurii  on  the  Tarentine  Gulf. 
fleet  of^  Thurii  was  the  successor,  though  with  far  inferior 
^ffTxus—  power,  of  the  ancient  Sybaris ;  whose  dominion  had 
l*dwSdf  the  once  stretched  across  from  sea  to  sea,  comprehending 
survivors.  ^^^  town  of  Laus,  now  a  Lucanian  possession."  Im- 
mediately on  the  appearance  of  the  Lucanians,  the  Thurians 
had  despatched  an  urgent  message  to  their  allies,  who  were 
making  all  haste  to  arrive,  pursuant  to  covenant.  But  before 
such  junction  could  possibly  take  place,  the  Thurians,  con- 
fiding in  their  own  native  force  of  14,000  foot,  and  1000  horse, 
marched  against  the  enemy  single-handed.  The  Lucanian 
invaders  retreated,  pursued  by  the  Thurians,  who  followed 
them  even  into  that  mountainous  region  of  the  Apennines 
which  stretches  between  the  two  seas,  and  which  presents  the 
most  formidable  danger  and  difficulty  for  all  military  opera- 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  100.  *  Ilerodot.  vi.  21 ;  SU-abo,  \i.  p.  253. 
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tions.^  They  assailed  successfully  a  fortified  post  or  village 
of  the  Lucanians,  which  fell  into  their  hands  with  a  rich 
plunder.  By  such  partial  advantage  they  were  so  elated,  that 
they  ventured  to  cross  over  all  the  mountain  passes  even  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  southern  sea,  with  the  intention  of 
attacking  the  flourishing  town  of  Laus* — once  the  dependency 
of  their  Sybaritan  predecessors.  But  the  Lucanians,  having 
allured  them  into  these  impracticable  paths,  closed  upon  them 
behind  with  greatly  increased  numbers,  forbade  all  retreat, 
and  shut  them  up  in  a  plain  surrounded  with  high  and  pre- 
cipitous clifiis.  Attacked  in  this  plain  by  numbers  double 
their  own,  the  unfortunate  Thurians  underwent  one  of  the 
most  bloody  defeats  recorded  in  Grecian  history.  Out  of 
their  14,000  men,  10,000  were  slain,  under  merciless  orders 
from  the  Lucanians  to  g^ve  no  quarter.  The  remainder  con- 
trived to  flee  to  a  hill  near  the  sea -shore,  from  whence  they 
saw  a  fleet  of  ships  of  war  coasting  along  at  no  great  distance. 
Distracted  with  terror,  they  were  led  to  fancy,  or  to  hope, 
that  these  were  the  ships  expected  from  Rhegium  to  their 
aid ;  though  the  Rhegines  would  naturally  send  their  ships, 
when  demanded,  to  Thurii,  on  the  Tarentine  Gulf,  not  to  the 
Lower  sea  near  Laus.  Under  this  impression,  1000  of  them 
swam  off"  from  the  shore  to  seek  protection  on  ship-board. 
But  they  found  themselves,  unfortunately,  on  board  the  fleet 
of  Leptinfis,  brother  and  admiral  of  Dionysius,  come  for  the 
express  purpose  of  aiding  the  Lucanians.  With  a  generosity 
not  less  unexpected  than  honourable,  this  oflicer  saved  their 
lives,  and  also,  as  it  would  appear,  the  lives  of  all  the  other 
defenceless  survivors ;  persuading  or  constraining  the  Lucanians 
to  release  them,  on  receiving  one  mina  of  silver  per  man.^ 

This  act  of  Hellenic  sympathy  restored  three  or  four 
thousand  citizens  on  ransom  to  Thurii,  instead  of  leaving 
them  to  be  massacred  or  sold  by  the  barbarous  Lucanians, 


*  See  the  description  of  this  rnonn- 
tainoos  region  between  the  Tarentine 
Gulf  and  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  in  an 
interesting  work  by  a  French  General 
employed  in  Calabria  in  1809 — Calabria 
daring  a  military  residence  of  Three 
Yean,  Letters,  17,  18,  19  (translated 
and  published  by  Effingham  Wilson, 
London,  1832). 


*  Diodor.  xiv,  loi.  fiov\6^tpoi  Aook, 
ir6\uf  Maifioret,  troXufptcrjaai.  This  ap- 
pears the  true  reading:  it  is  an  acute  con- 
jecture proposed  by  Niebuhr  (Romisch. 
Geschicnte,  i.  p.  96)  in  place  of  the 
words — fiov^fi€Pot  Xalnf  mil  w6\iy  cir- 
Zaifiora  woKtopKri<reu, 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  102. 
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and  procured  the  warmest  esteem  for  Leptinfis  personally 
B.C.  389.  among  the  Thurians  and  other  Italiot  Greeks.  But 
Fresh  expc-   it  incurred  the  strong  displeasure  of  Dionysius,  who 

dition  of  i»  j  it_»  *       a.        f  i_*  a» 

Dionysius  now  proclaimed  openly  his  project  of  subjugating 
fSf '  *  these  Greeks,  and  was  anxious  to  encourage  the 
powcrfuT  "*  Lucanians  as  indispensable  allies.  Accordingly  he 
hi"£Ticgc^  dismissed  Leptin^s,  and  named  as  admiral  his  other 
Kauionia.  brother  Thcarid^s.  He  then  proceeded  to  conduct 
a  fresh  expedition ;  no  longer  intended  against  Rhegium 
alone,  but  against  all  the  Italiot  Greeks.  He  departed 
from  Syracuse  with  a  powerful  force  —  20,000  foot  and 
3000  horse,  with  which  he  marched  by  land  in  five  days  to 
Messene  ;  his  fleet  under  Thearides  accompanying  him — 40 
ships  of  war,  and  300  transports  with  provisions.  Having 
first  successfully  surprised  and  captured  near  the  Lipari  isles 
a  Rhegian  squadron  of  ten  ships,  the  crews  of  which  he  con- 
stituted prisoners  at  Messen^,  he  transported  his  army  across 
the  strait  into  Italy,  and  laid  siege  to  Kauionia — on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  peninsula,  and  conterminous  with  the  northern 
border  of  his  allies  the  Lokrians.  He  attacked  this  place 
vigorously,  with  the  best  siege  machines  which  his  arsenal 
furnished. 

The  Italiot  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  mustered  their  united 
United  forcc  to  rcHeve  it  Their  chief  centre  of  action  was 
fhrfteiiot  Kroton,  where  most  of  the  Syracusan  exiles,  the  most 
advances  to  forward  of  all  champions  in  the  cause,  were  now 
piac^their  asscmblcd.  One  of  these  exiles,  Heldris  (who  had 
L^ls  before  been  named  general  by  the  Rhegines),  was  en- 
HeWris  thS  trusted  with  the  command  of  the  collective  army ;  an 
fhSn.  arrangement  neutralising  all  local  jealousies.     Under 

the  cordial  sentiment  prevailing,  an  army  was  mustered  at 
Kroton,  estimated  at  25,000  foot  and  2000  horse ;  by  what 
cities  furnished,  or  in  what  proportions,  we  are  unable  to  say.^ 
At  the  head  of  these  troops,  Heldris  marched  southward  from 
Kroton  to  the  river  Elleporus  not  far  from  Kauionia ;  where 
Dionysius,  raising  the  siege,  met  him.*  He  was  about  four 
miles  and  a  half  from  the  Krotoniate  army,  when  he  learnt 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  103. 

2  Polybius  (i.  6)   gives  us   the   true  name  of  this  river ;  Diodorus  calls  it  the 
river  Heldris. 
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from  his  scouts  that  Heldris  with  a  chosen  regiment  of  500 
men  (perhaps  Syracusan  exiles  like  himself),  was  considerably 
in  advance  of  the  main  body.  Moving  rapidly  forward  in  the 
night,  Dionysius  surprised  this  advanced  guard  at  break  of 
day,  completely  isolated  from  the  rest  Heldris,  while  he  des- 
patched instant  messages  to  accelerate  the  coming  up  of  the 
main  body,  defended  himself  with  his  small  band  against 
overwhelming  superiority  of  numbers.  But  the  odds  were  too 
great  After  an  heroic  resistance,  he  was  slain,  and  his  com- 
panions nearly  all  cut  to  pieces,  before  the  main  body,  though 
they  came  up  at  full  speed,  could  arrive. 

The  hurried  pace  of  the  Italiot  army,  however,  though  it 
did  not  suffice  to  save  the  general,  was  of  fatal  The  whole 
efficacy  in  deranging  their  own  soldierlike  array.  d^tSiand 
Confused  and  disheartened  by  finding  that  Heldris  SSnysius/ 
was  slain,  which  left  them  without  a  general  to  direct  the 
battle  or  restore  order,  the  Italiots  fought  for  some  time 
against  Dionysius,  but  were  at  length  defeated  with  severe 
loss.  They  effected  their  retreat  from  the  field  of  battle  to  a 
neighbouring  eminence,  very  difficult  to  attack,  yet  destitute 
of  water  and  provisions.  Here  Dionysius  blocked  them  up, 
without  attempting  an  attack,  but  keeping  the  strictest  guard 
round  the  hill  during  the  whole  remaining  day  and  the  ensu- 
ing night.  The  heat  of  the  next  day,  with  total  want  of  water, 
so  subdued  their  courage,  that  they  sent  to  Dionysius  a  herald 
with  propositions,  entreating  to  be  allowed  to  depart  on  a 
stipulated  ransom.  But  the  terms  were  peremptorily  refused  ; 
they  were  ordered  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  surrender  at 
discretion.  Against  this  terrible  requisition  they  stood  out 
yet  awhile,  until  the  increasing  pressure  of  physical  exhaustion 
and  suffering  d^'ove  them  to  surrender,  about  the  eighth  hour 
of  the  day.^ 

More  than  10,000  disarmed  Greeks  descended  from  the  hill 
and  defiled  before   Dionysius,  who  numbered  the  Generous 
companies  as  they  passed  with   a  stick.    As  his  ml%^us 
savage    temper    was    well    known,    they  expected  ^onm.  * 
nothing  short  of  the  harshest  sentence.     So  much  the  greater 
was  their  astonishment  and  delight,  when  they  found  them- 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  105.  irapfZuKoy  ai>Tohi  irfpl  iy^^v  Qpay^  fjSri  rd  tr^fiara  Tapel/ityot. 
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selves  treated  not  merely  with  lenity,  but  with  generosity.^ 
Dionysius  released  them  all  without  even  exacting  a  ransom  ; 
and  concluded  a  treaty  with  most  of  the  cities  to  which  they 
belonged,  leaving  their  autonomy  undisturbed.  He  received 
the  warmest  thanks,  accompanied  by  votes  of  golden  wreaths, 
from  the  prisoners  a^  well  as  from  the  cities  ;  while  among  the 
general  public  of  Greece,  the  act  was  hailed  as  forming  the 
prominent  glory  of  his  political  life.*  Such  admiration  was 
well  deserved,  looking  to  the  laws  of  war  then  prevalent. 

With  the  Krotoniates  and  other  Italiot  Greeks  (except 
B.C.  388.  Rhegium  and  Lokri)  Dionysius  had  had  no  marked 
Dionysius  previous  relations,  and  therefore  had  not  contracted 
Rhegium-  any  strong  personal  sentiment  either  of  antipathy  or 
them  peace  favouH  With  Rhcgium  and  Lokri,  the  case  was 
terms!*"^^  different.  To  the  Lokrians  he  was  strongly  attached : 
against  the  Rhegines  his  animosity  was  bitter  and  implacable, 
manifesting  itself  in  a  more  conspicuous  manner  by  contrast 
with  his  recent  dismissal  of  the  Krotoniate  prisoners ;  a  pro- 
ceeding which  had  been  probably  dictated,  in  great  part,  by 
his  anxiety  to  have  his  hands  free  for  the  attack  of  isolated 
Rhegium.  After  having  finished  the  arrangements  consequent 
upon  his  victory,  he  marched  against  that  city,  and  prepared 
to  besiege  it.  The  citizens,  feeling  themselves  without  hope 
of  succour,  and  intimidated  by  the  disaster  of  their  Italiot 
allies,  sent  out  heralds  to  beg  for  moderate  terms,  and  implor- 
ing him  to  abstain  from  extreme  or  unmeasured  rigour.^  For 
the  moment,  Dionysius  seemed  to  comply  with  their  request. 
He  granted  them  peace,  on  condition  that  they  should 
surrender  all  their  ships  of  war,  seventy  in  number — that  they 
should  pay  to  him  300  talents  in  money — and  that  they  should 
place  in  his  hands  100  hostages.  All  these  (lemands  were 
strictly  complied  with  ;  upon  which  Dionysius  withdrew  his 
army,  and  agreed  to  spare  the  city.* 

His  next  proceedingwas,  to  attack  Kaulonia  and  Hipponium ; 
two  cities  which  seem  between  them  to  have  occupied  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  Calabrian  peninsula,  immediately  north 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  105.    Kai  wdmoty  ainov  ,      Strabo,  vi.  p.  261. 
iirvirrtv6rroo¥    rh    ^pi«8fff,    rohvamiop        *  Diodor.  xiv.  1 06.     jcol  iropairaX/o'ai 
i^vn  wdtnwy  iiriuK4a'raros,  |  firi^^y  ir§pi  ain£y  birip  HvBpnwov  fiov 
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of  Rhegium  and  Lokri ;  Kaulonia  on  the  eastern  coast,  Hip- 
ix>nium  on  or  near  the  western.     Both  these  cities  he  ^  c.  389. 
besieged,  took,  and  destroyed :  probably  neither  of  He  captures 
them,  in  the   hopeless   circumstances  of  the  case,  uid"Htppo- 
made  any  strenuous  resistance.     He  then  caused  the  hla!ioi^i^' 
inhabitants  of  both  of  them,  such  at  least  as  did  not  tTs^^ 
make  their  escape,  to  be  transported   to  Syracuse,  ^iSTOTSto 
where  he  domiciliated  them  as  citizens,  allowing  them 
five  years  of  exemption  from  taxes.^    To  be  a  citizen  of  Syra- 
cuse meant,  at  this  moment,  to  be  a  subject  of  his  despotism, 
and  nothing  more  :  how  he  made  room  for  these  new  citizens, 
or  furnished  them  with  lands  and  houses,  we  are  unfortunately 
not  informed.    But  the  territory  of  both  these  towns,  evacuated 
by  its  free  inhabitants  (though  probably  not  by  its  slaves,  or 
serfs),  was  handed  over  to  the  Lokrians  and  annexed  to  their 
city.      That  favoured  city,  which  had  accepted  his  offer  of 
marriage,  was  thus  immensely  enriched  both  in  lands  and  in 
collective  property.     Here  again  it  would  have  been  interest- 
ing to  hear  what  measures  were  taken  to  appropriate  or  dis- 
tribute the  new  lands ;  but  our  informant  is  silent 

Dionysius  had  thus  accumulated  into  Syracuse,  not  only  all 
Sicily '  (to  use  the  language  of  Plato),  but  even  no  Artifices  of 
inconsiderable    portion  of   Italy.      Such   wholesale  ^SS^vcr- 
changes  of  domicile  and  property  must  probably  have  ^j^the 
occupied  some  months  ;  during  which  time  the  army  ^***«*"**- 
of  Dionysius  seems  never  to  have  quitted  the  Calabrian  pen- 
insula, though  he  himself  may  probably  have  gone  for  a  time 
in  person  to  Syracuse.     It  was  soon  se<sn  that  the  depopula- 
tion of  Hipponium  and  Kaulonia  was  intended  only  as  a  pre- 
lude to  the  ruin  of  Rhegium.      Upon  this   Dionysius  had 
resolved.     The  recent  covenant  into  which  he  had  entered 
with  the  Rheg^nes,  was  only  a   fraudulent   device  for  the 
purpose  of  entrapping  them  into  a  surrender  of  their  navy,  in 
order  that  he  might  afterwards  attack  them  at  greater  ad- 
vantage.    Marching  his  army  to  the  Italian  shore  of  the  strait, 
near  Rhegium,  he  affected  to  busy  himself  in  preparations  for 
crossing  to  Sicily.      In  the  mean  time,  he  sent  a  friendly 


'  Diodor.  xiy.  106,  107. 
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message  to  the  Rhegines,  requesting  them  to  supply  him  for  a 
short  time  with  provisions,  under  assurance,  that  what  they 
furnished  should  speedily  be  replaced  from  Syracuse.  It  was 
his  purpose,  if  they  refused,  to  resent  it  as  an  insult,  and  attack 
them  ;  if  they  consented,  to  consume  their  provisions,  without 
performing  his  engagement  to  replace  the  quantity  consumed ; 
and  then  to  make  his  attack  after  all,  when  their  means  of 
holding  out  had  been  diminished.  At  first  the  Rhegines  com- 
plied willingly,  furnishing  abundant  supplies.  But  the  con- 
sumption continued,  and  the  departure  of  the  army  was 
deferred — first  on  pretence  of  the  illness  of  Dionysius,  next  on 
other  grounds — so  that  they  at  length  detected  the  trick,  and 
declined  to  furnish  any  more.  Dionysius  now  threw  off  the 
mask,  gave  back  to  them  their  hundred  hostages,  and  laid 
siege  to  the  town  in  form.^ 

Regretting  too  late  that  they  had  suffered  themselves  to  be 
defrauded  of  their  means  of  defence,  the  Rhegines 
He  bLsicg/s  nevertheless  prepared  to  hold  out  with  all  the  energy 
?c^SS^"i~  of  despair.  Phyton  was  chosen  commander,  the 
Ai*town°^  whole  population  was  armed,  and  all  the  line  of  wall 
genlJaf  *  carcfuUy  watched.  Dionysius  made  vigorous  assaults, 
Su^'ender  employing  all  the  resources  of  his  battering  machi- 
from'fi^Tifc  "^O^  ^^  effect  a  breach.  But  he  was  repelled  at  all 
wodcLic  of  points  obstinately,  and  with  much  loss  on  both  sides  ; 
months  several  of  his  machines  were  also  burnt  or  destroyed 
by  opportune  sallies  of  the  besieged.  In  one  of  the 
assaults,  Dionysius  himself  was  seriously  wounded  by  a  spear 
thrust  in  the  groin,  from  which  he  was  long  in  recovering.  He 
was  at  length  obliged  to  convert  the  siege  into  a  blockade, 
and  to  rely  upon  famine  alone  for  subduing  these  valiant 
citizens.  For  eleven  months  did  the  Rhegines  hold  out, 
against  the  pressure  of  want  gradually  increasing,  and  at  last 
terminating  in  the  agony  and  distraction  of  famine.  We  are 
told  that  a  medimnus  of  wheat  came  to  be  sold  for  the 
enormous  price  of  five  minae  ;  at  the  rate  of  about  14/.  sterling 
per  bushel;  every  horse  and  every  beast  of  burthen  was 
consumed :  at  length  hides  were  boiled  and  eaten,  and  even 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  107,  108.  Polyaenus  relates  the  stratagem  of  Dionysius  about 
the  provisions,  as  if  it  had  been  practised  at  the  si^e  of  Himera,  and  not  of 
Rhegium  (Polyaen.  v.  3,  10). 
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the  grass  on  parts  of  the  wall.  Many  perished  from  absolute 
hunger,  while, the  survivors  lost  all  strength  and  energy.  In 
this  intolerable  condition,  they  were  constrained,  at  the  end  of 
near  eleven  months,  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

So  numerous  were  these  victims  of  famine,  that  Dionysius, 
on  entering  Rhegium,  found  heaps  of  unburied  c^^,t^^. 
corpses,  besides  6000  citizens  in  the  last  stage  of  f^^^^ 
emaciatioa  All  these  captives  were  sent  to  Syracuse,  i>ionysius. 
where  those  who  could  provide  a  mina  (about  3/.  ijs,)  were 
allowed  to  ransom  themselves,  while  the  rest  were  sold  as 
slaves.  After  such  a  period  of  suffering,  the  number  of  those 
who  retained  the  means  of  ransom  wsis  probably  very  small. 
But  the  Rh^ine  general,  Phyton,  was  detained  with  all  his 
kindred,  and  reserved  for  a  different  fate.  First,  his  son  was 
drowned,  by  order  of  Dionysius :  next,  Phyton  himself  was 
chained  to  one  of  the  loftiest  siege-machines,  as  a  spectacle  to 
the  whole  army.  While  he  was  thus  exhibited  to  scorn,  a 
messenger  was  sent  to  apprise  him,  that  Dionysius  had  just 
caused  his  son  to  be  drowned.  "He  is  more  fortunate  than 
his  father  by  one  day,"  was  the  reply  of  Phyton.  After  a 
certain  time,  the  sufferer  was  taken  down  from  this  pillory, 
and  led  round  the  city,  with  attendants  scourging  and  insulting 
him  at  every  step ;  while  a  herald  proclaimed  aloud,  "  Behold 
the  man  who  persuaded  the  Rhegines  to  war,  thus  signally 
punished  by  Dionysius ! "  Phyton,  enduring  all  these  torments 
with  heroic  courage  and  dignified  silence,  was  provoked  to 
exclaim  in  reply  to  the  herald,  that  the  punishment  was 
inflicted  because  he  had  refused  to  betray  the  city  to  Dionysius, 
who  would  himself  soon  be  overtaken  by  the  divine  vengeance. 
At  length  the  prolonged  outrages,  combined  with  the  noble 
demeanour  and  high  reputation  of  the  victim,  excited  com- 
passion even  among  the  soldiers  of  Dionysius  himself.  Their 
murmurs  became  so  pronounced,  that  he  began  to  apprehend 
an  open  mutiny  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  Phyton.  Under 
this  fear  he  gave  orders  that  the  torments  should  be  dis- 
continued, and  that  Phyton  with  his  entire  kindred  should  be 
drowned.* 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  112.  'O  9i  *6t»p, 
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The  prophetic  persuasion  under  which  this  unhappy  man 
Strong  perished,  that  divine  vengeance  would  soon  overtake 
excited  by  his  destroyer,  was  noway  borne  out  by  the  subsequent 
Phyton.  reality.  The  power  and  prosperity  of  Dionysius 
underwent  abatement  by  his  war  with  the  Carthaginians  in 
383  B.C.,  yet  remained  very  considerable  even  to  his  dying 
day.  And  the  misfortunes  which  fell  thickly  upon  his  son  the 
younger  Dionysius,  more  than  thirty  years  afterwards,  though 
they  doubtless  received  a  religious  interpretation  from  con- 
temporary critics,  were  probably  ascribed  to  acts  more  recent 
than  the  barbarities  inflicted  on  Phyton.  But  these  barbarities, 
if  not  avenged,  were  at  least  laid  to  heart  with  profound  sym- 
pathy by  the  contemporary  world,  and  even  commemorated 
with  tenderness  and  pathos  by  poets.  While  Dionysius  was 
composing  tragedies  (of  which  more  presently)  in  hopes  of 
applause  in  Greece,  he  was  himself  furnishing  real  matter 
of  history,  not  less  tragical  than  the  sufferings  of  those  legen- 
dary heroes  and  heroines  to  which  he  (in  common  with  other 
poets)  resorted  for  a  subject.  Among  the  many  acts  of  cruelty, 
more  or  less  aggravated,  which  it  is  the  melancholy  duty  of 
an  historian  of  Greece  to  recount,  there  are  few  so"  revolting 
as  the  death  of  the  Rhegine  general ;  who  was  not  a  subject, 
nor  a  conspirator,  nor  a  rAel,  but  an  enemy  in  open  warfare 
— of  whom  the  worst  that  even  Dionysius  himself  could  say, 
was,  that  he  had  persuaded  his  countrymen  into  the  war.  And 
even  this  could  not  be  said  truly  ;  since  the  antipathy  of  the 
Rhegines  towards  Dionysius  was  of  old  standing,  traceable  to 
his  enslavement  of  Naxos  and  Katana,  if  not  to  causes  yet 
earlier — though  the  statement  of  Phyton  may  very  probably 
be  true,  that  Dionysius  had  tried  to  bribe  him  to  betray 
Rhegium  (as  the  generals  of  Naxos  and  Katana  had  been 
bribed  to  betray  their  respective  cities),  and  was  incensed 
beyond  measure  at  finding  the  proposition  repelled.  The 
Hellenic  war-practice  was   in  itself  sufficiently  cruel.     Both 
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avfKpophw,  mU  /act^  ravra  miririis  rohs 
Bptirtiaorrots  rh  r^s  Tcpivtrc (ai  ixccia^r. 
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Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  put  to  death  prisoners  of  war 
by  wholesale,  after  the  capture  of  Melos,  after  the  battle  of 
iEgospotami,  and  elsewhere.  But  to  make  death  worse  than 
death  by  a  deliberate  and  protracted  tissue  of  tortures  and 
indignities,  is  not  Hellenic ;  it  is  Carthaginian  and  Asiatic. 
Dionysius  had  shown  himself  better  than  a  Greek  when  he 
released  without  ransom  the  Krotoniate  prisoners  captured  at 
the  battle  of  Kaulonia  ;  but  he  became  far  worse  than  a  Greek, 
and  worse  even  than  his  own  mercenaries,  when  he  heaped 
ag^avated  suffering,  beyond  the  simple  death-warrant,  on  the 
heads  of  Phyton  and  his  kindred 

Dionysius  caused  the  city  of  Rhegium  to  be  destroyed  ^  or 
dismantled.     Probably  he  made  over  the  lands  to  Rhegium 
Lokri,  like  those  of  Kaulonia  and  Hipponium.     The  -aii  the 
free  Rhegme  citizens  had  all  been  transported  to  ^^"^ 
Syracuse  for  sale;   and  those  who  were  fortunate  oS^KSi 
enough  to  save  their  liberty  by  providing  the  stipu-  5SlJS"to 
lated  ransom,  would  not  be  allowed  to  come  back  to  ^*^ 
their  native  soil.    If  Dionysius  was  so  zealous  in  enriching  the 
Lokrians,  as  to  transfer  to  them  two  other  neighbouring  town- 
domains,  against  the  inhabitants  of  which  he  had  no  peculiar 
hatred — much  more  would  he  be  disposed  to  make  the  like 
transfer  of  the  Rhegine  territory,  whereby  he  would  gratify  at 
once  his  antipathy  to  the  one  state  and  his  partiality  to  the 
other.     It  is  true  that  Rhegium  did  not  permanently  continue 
incorporated  with  Lokri ;  but  neither  did  Kaulonia  nor  Hip- 
ponium.   The  maintenance  of  all  the  three  transfers  depended 
on  the  ascendency  of  Dionysius  and  his  dynasty ;   but  for 
the  time  immediately  succeeding  the  capture  of  Rh^um,  the 
Lokrians  became  masters  of  the  Rhegine  territory  as  well  as 
of  the  two  other  townships,  and  thus  possessed  all  the  Cala- 
brian  peninsula  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Squillace.    To  the  Italiot 
Greeks  generally,  these  victories  of  Dionysius  were  fatally 
ruinous,  because  the  political  union  formed  among  them,  for 
the  purpose  of  resisting  the  pressure  of  the  Lucanians  from  the 
interior,  was  overthrown,  leaving  each  city  to  its  own  weakness 
and  isolation.' 


>  Strabo,  vi.  p.  258.     iwi^ayrj  8'  ody  v6\iy  oZ<Faw ....  Komuric^^   Aioy^arioy,  &c. 
»  Polybius,  ii.  39,  67. 
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The  year   387,  in   which  Rliegium  surrendered,  was   also 

distinguished  for  two  other  memorable  events ;  the 

Antaikidas    gfeneral  peace  in  Central  Greece  under  the  dictation 

—ascendent 

position  of     of  Persia  and  Sparta,  commonly  called  the  peace  of 
of  Dionv-      Antaikidas  ;  and  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls.^ 

SIUS.         JCrO-  #T»1  m  »  m  j'^  • 

ton  con-  The  two  great  ascendent  powers  in  the  Grecian 

Dionysius.  worfd  wcre  now,  Sparta  in  Peloponnesus,  and  Diony- 
robc  taken  sius  in  Sicily ;  each  respectively  fortified  by  alliance 
temple  of  with  the  othcr.  I  have  already  in  a  former  chapter  ' 
described  the  position  of  Sparta  after  the  peace  of 
Antaikidas ;  how  greatly  she  gained  by  making  herself  the 
champion  of  that  Persian  rescript — and  how  she  purchased, 
by  surrendering  the  Asiatic  Greeks  to  Artaxerx6s,  an  empire 
on  land  equal  to  that  which  she  had  enjoyed  before  the  defeat 
of  Knidus,  though  without  recovering  the  maritime  empire 
forfeited  by  that  defeat. 

To  this  great  imperial  state,  Dionysius  in  the  west  formed 
a  suitable  counterpart.  His  recent  victories  in  Southern  Italy 
had  already  raised  his  power  to  a  magnitude  transcending  all 
the  far-famed  recollections  of  Gelon  ;  but  he  now  still  farther 
extended  it  by  sending  an  expedition  against  Kroton.  This  . 
city,  the  largest  in  Magna  Graecia,  fell  under  his  power ;  and 
he  succeeded  in  capturing,  by  surprise  or  bribery,  even  its 
strong  citadel,  on  a  rock  overhanging  the  sea.®  He  seems  also 
to  have  advanced  yet  farther  with  his  fleet  to  attack  Thurii ; 
which  city  owed  its  preservation  solely  to  the  violence  of  the 
north  winds.  He  plundered  the  temple  of  H6r6  near  Cape 
Lakinium,  in  the  domain  of  Kroton.  Among  the  ornaments 
of  this  temple  was  one  of  pre-eminent  beauty  and  celebrity, 
which  at  the  periodical  festivals  was  exhibited  to  admiring 
spectators;  a  robe  wrought  with  the  greatest  skill,  and 
decorated  in  the  most  costly  manner,  the  votive  offering  of 
a  Sybarite  named  Alkimente.     Dionysius  sold  this  robe  to 


*  Polybius,  i.  6.  |  aversas  nipes  ab  Dionysio  SicUise  ly- 

*  Chap.  Ixxvi.  ranno  per  dolum  fuerat  capta." 

5  Livy  has  preserved  the  mention  of  |     Justin  also  (xx.  5)  mentions  the  attack 
this  important  acquisition  of  Dionysius    of  Dionysius  upon  Kroton. 
(xxlv.  3).  We   may,   with  tolerable    certainty, 

**  Sed  arx  Crotonis,  un^  parte  immi-    refer  the  capture  to  the  present  part  of 
nens  mari,   alter&  vergente  in  agrum,  1  the  career  of  Dionysius. 
situ  tantum  naturali  quondam  munita,         See  also  ^lian,  V.  H.  xii.  61. 
postea    et   muro  cincta    est,    qu&   per 
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the  Carthaginians.  It  long  remained  as  one  of  the  permanent 
religious  ornaments  of  their  city,  being  probably  dedicated  to 
the  honour  of  those  Hellenic  Deities  recently  introduced  for 
worship:  whom  (as  I  have  before  stated)  the  Carthaginians 
were  about  this  time  peculiarly  anxious  to  propitiate,  in  hopes 
of  averting  or  alleviating  the  frightful  pestilences  wherewith 
they  had  been  so  often  smitten.  They  purchased  the  robe 
from  Dionysius  at  the  prodigious  price  of  120  talents,  or  about 
27,000^  sterling.*  Incredible  as  this  sum  may  appear,  we 
must  recollect  that  the  honour  done  to  the  new  Gods  would 
be  mainly  estimated  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  sum 
laid  out  As  the  Carthaginians  would  probably  think  no 
price  too  great  to  transfer  an  unrivalled  vestment  from  the 
wardrobe  of  the  Lakinian  Hfirfi  to  the  newly  established 
temple  and  worship  of  Ddmfitfir  and  Persephonfi  in  their  city 
— so  we  may  be  sure  that  the  loss  of  such  an  ornament,  and 
the  spoliation  of  the  holy  place,  would  deeply  humiliate  the 
Krotoniates,  and  with  them  the  crowd  of  Italiot  Greeks  who 
frequented  the  Lakinian  festivals. 

Thus  master  of  the  important  city  of  Kroton,  with  a  citadel 
near  the  sea  capable  of  being  held  by  a  separate  schemes  of 
garrison,  Dionysius  divested  the  inhabitants  of  their  for^^CS!^ 
southern  possession  of  Skylletium,  which  he  made  ^1^^ 
over  to  aggrandize  yet  farther  the  town  of  Lokri.^  qSesSTin 
Whether  he  pushed  his  conquests  farther  along  the  iifyri^*" 
Tarentine  Gulf  so  as  to  acquire  the  like  hold  on  Thurii  or 
Metapontum,  we  cannot  say.     But  both  of  them  must  have 
been  overawed  by  the  rapid  extension  and  near  approach  of 
his   power;   especially  Thurii,   not  yet  recovered  from  her 
disastrous  defeat  by  the  Lucanians. 

Profiting  by  his  maritime  command  of  the  Gulf,  Dionysius 
was  enabled  to  enlarge  his  ambitious  views  even  to  distant 
ultramarine  enterprises.  To  escape  from  his  long  arm,  Syra- 
cusan  exiles  were  obliged  to  flee  to  a  greater  distance,  and 
one  of  their  divisions  either  founded,  or  was  admitted  into,  the 
city  of  Ancona,  high  up  the  Adriatic  Gulf.^    On  the  other  side 


'  AristoteL  Auscult  Mirab.  s.  96 ; 
Athenaeus,  xii.  p.  541;  Diodor.  xiv.   77. 

Polemon  s|>ecified  this  costly  robe,  in 
his  w<M'k    Tlfpa  Tw  4y  Kapxn^^^'i  n^- 


wKup 


*  Strabo,  vi.  p.  261. 

'  Strabo,  v.  p.  241.  It  would  seem 
that  the  two  maritime  towns,  said  to 
have  been  founded  on  the  coast  of  Apulia 
on  the  Adriatic  by  Dionysius  the  younger 
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of  that  Gulf,  in  vicinity  and  alliance  with  the  Illyrian  tribes, 
Dionysius  on  his  part  sent  a  fleet,  and  established  more  than 
one  settlement.  To  these  schemes  he  was  prompted  by  a 
dispossessed  prince  of  the  Epirotic  Molossians,  named  Alketas, 
who,  residing  at  Syracuse  as  an  exile,  had  gained  his  confi- 
dence. He  founded  the  town  of  Lissus  (now  Alessio)  on  the 
Illyrian  coast,  considerably  north  of  Epidamnus;  and  he 
assisted  the  Parians  in  their  plantation  of  two  Grecian  settle- 
ments, in  sites  still  farther  northward  up  the  Adriatic  Gulf — 
the  islands  of  Issa  and  Pharos.  His  admiral  at  Lissus 
defeated  the  neighbouring  Illyrian  coast-boats,  which  harassed 
these  newly-settled  Parians  ;  but  with  the  Illyrian  tribes  near 
to  Lissus,  he  maintained  an  intimate  alliance,  and  even 
furnished  a  large  number  of  them  with  Grecian  panoplies.  It 
is  affirmed  to  have  been  the  purpose  of  Dionysius  and  Alketas 
to  employ  these  warlike  barbarians,  first  in  invading  Epinis 
and  restoring  Alketas  to  his  Molossian  principality ;  next  in 
pillaging  the  wealthy  temple  of  Delphi — a  scheme  far-reaching, 
yet  not  impracticable,  and  capable  of  being  seconded  by  a 
Syracusan  fleet,  if  circumstances  favoured  its  execution.  The 
invasion  of  Epirus  was  accomplished,  and  the  Molossians  were 
defeated  in  a  bloody  battle,  wherein  15,000  of  them  are  said 
to  have  been  slain.  But  the  ulterior  projects  against  Delphi 
were  arrested  by  the  intervention  of  Sparta,  who  sent  a  force 
to  the  spot  and  prevented  all  farther  march  southward.^ 
Alketas  however  seems  to  have  remained  prince  of  a  portion  of 
Epirus,  in  the  territory  nearly  opposite  to  Korkyra ;  where  we 
have  already  recognised  him,  in  a  former  chapter,  as  having 
become  the  dependent  of  Jason  of  Pherae  in  Thessaly. 

Another  enterprise  undertaken  by  Dionysius  about  this 
Bc.  384.  time  was  a  maritime  expedition  along  the  coasts 
Dionysius  of  Latium,  Etruria,  and  Corsica  ;  partly  under  colour 
the°co1I^t  of  repressing  the  piracies  committed  from  their  mari- 
and  Etruna,  time  citics ;  but  partly  also,  for  the  purpose  of 
r"mpieVf '^  pillaging  the  rich  and  holy  temple  of  Leukothea,  at 
^^  '  Agylla  or  its  seaport  Pyrgi.  In  this  he  succeeded, 
stripping  it  of  money  and  precious  ornaments  to  the  amount 


during  the  first  years  of  his  reign — ac- 
cording to  Diodorus  (xvi.  5) — must  have 
been  really  founded  by  the  elder  Diony- 


sius, near  about  the  time  to  which  we 
have  now  reached. 
*  Diodor.  xv.  13,  14. 
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of  1000  talents.  The  Agyllseans  came  forth  to  defend  their 
temple,  but  were  completely  worsted,  and  lost  so  much  both 
in  plunder  and  in  prisoners,  that  Dionysius,  after  returning  to 
Syracuse  and  selling  the  prisoners,  obtained  an  additional 
profit  of  500  talents.* 

Such  was  the  military  celebrity  now  attained  by  Dionysius,' 
that  the  Gauls  from  Northern  Italy,  who  had  recently  sacked 
Rome,  sent  to  proffer  their  alliance  and  aid.  He  accepted  the 
proposition;  from  whence  perhaps  the  Gallic  mercenaries, 
whom  we  aflerwards  find  in  his  service  as  mercenaries,  may 
take  their  date.  His  long  arms  now  reached  from  Lissus  on 
one  side  to  Agylla  on  the  other.  Master  of  most  of  Sicily 
and  much  of  Southern  Italy,  as  well  as  of  the  most  powerful 
standing  army  in  Greece — the  unscrupulous  plunderer  of  the 
holiest  temples  everywhere^ — he  inspired  much  terror  and 
dislike  throughout  Central  Greece.  He  was  the  more  vulner- 
able to  this  sentiment,  as  he  was  not  only  a  triumphant  prince, 
but  also  a  tragic  poet ;  competitor,  as  such,  for  that 
applause  and  admiration  which  no  force  can  extort  wtue 
Since  none  of  his  tragedies  have  been  preserved,  we  BS^L- 
can  form  no  judgement  of  our  own  respecting  them.  SSIn^"*** 
Yet  when  we  learn  that  he  had  stood  second  or  third,  *»<»»**<»*• 
and  that  one  of  his  compositions  gained  even  the  first  prize  at 
the  Lensean  festival  at  Athens,*  in  368-367  B.C. — the  favour- 
able judgement  of  an  Athenian  audience  affords  good  reason 
for  presuming  that  his  poetical  talents  were  considerable. 

During  the  years  immediately  succeeding  387  B.C.,  however, 
Dionysius  the  poet  was  not  likely  to  receive  an  impartial 
hearing  anywhere.  For  while  on  the  one  hand  his  own  circle 
would  applaud  every  word — on  the  other  hand,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  independent  Greeks  would  be  biassed  against  what 
they  heard  by  their  fear  and  hatred  of  the  author.  If  we 
believed  the  anecdotes  recounted   by   Diodorus,  we  should 

^  Diodor.  xv.  14  ;  Strabo,  ▼.  p.  226 ;  been  in  Pdoponnesos  to  rob  the  temple 
Scrvius  ad  Virgil.  yEneid.  x.  1S4.  of  Zeus  at  Olym/nOf  or  of  iEsculapius  at 

'  Justin,  XX.  5  ;  Xenoph.  Hdlen.  viL     Epidaurus, 
I,  20.  I      Athenseus  (xv.  p.  693)  recounts  an 

'  See  Pseudo-Aristotel.  Economic,  ii.  |  anecdote  that  Dionysius  plundered  the 
20-41  ;  Cicero,  De  Natur.  Deor.  iii.  ;  temple  of  yEsculapius  at  Syracuse  of  a 
34,  82,  85:  in  which  passages,  how-  \  valuable  golden  table;  which  b  far 
ever,   there  must  be  several  incorrect  \  more  probable. 

assertions  as  to  the  actual  temples  pil-  I  ^  Diodor.  xv.  74.  See  Mr.  Fynes 
laged ;   for  Dionysius  could  not   have  \  CUnton,  Fast.  Hellen.  ad  ann.  367  b.c. 
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conclude  not  merely  that  the  tragedies  were  contemptible 
compositions,  but  that  the  irritability  of  Dionysius  in  regard 
to  criticism  was  exaggerated  even  to  silly  weakness.  The 
dithyrambic  poet  Philoxenus,  a  resident  or  visitor  at  Syracuse, 
after  hearing  one  of  these  tragedies  privately  recited,  was 
asked  his  opinion.  He  gave  an  unfavourable  opinion,  for 
which  he  was  sent  to  prison  :  ^  on  the  next  day  the  inter- 
cession of  friends  procured  his  release,  and  he  contrived  after- 
wards, by  delicate  wit  and  double-meaning  phrases,  to  express 
an  inoffensive  sentiment  without  openly  compromising  truth. 
At  the  Olympic  festival  of  388  B.C.,  Dionysius  had  sent  some 
of  his  compositions  to  Olympia,  together  with  the  best  actors 
and  chorists  to  recite  them.  But  so  contemptible  were  the 
poems  (we  are  told),  that  in  spite  of  every  advantage  of 
recitation,  they  were  disgracefully  hissed  and  ridiculed  ;  more- 
over the  actors  in  coming  back  to  Syracuse  were  shipwrecked, 
and  the  crew  of  the  ship  ascribed  all  the  suffering  of  their 
voyage  to  the  badness  of  the  poems  entrusted  to  them.  The 
flatterers  of  Dionysius,  however  (it  is  said),  still  continued  to 
extol  his  genius,  and  to  assure  him  that  his  ultimate  success 
as  a  poet,  though  for  a  time  interrupted  by  envy,  was  infalli- 
ble ;  which  Dionysius  believed,  and  continued  to  compose 
tragedies  without  being  disheartened.' 

Amidst  such  malicious  jests,  circulated  by  witty  men  at  the 
Olympic  cxpcnsc  of  the  princely  poet,  we  may  trace  some 
384  B.C.,  important  matter  of  fact.  Perhaps  in  the  year 
after  the  388  B.C.,  but  Certainly  in  the  year  384  B.C.  (both  of 
AiSkidas.  them  Olympic  years),  Dionysius  sent  tragedies  to  be 
selidYthUher  recitcd,  and  chariots  to  run,  before  the  crowd  as- 
fcgatlSn^     sembled  in  festival  at  Olympia.     The  year  387  B.C 

also  chariots  it  t_^i»/^j_ii^  i» 

to  run~and  was  a  mcmorablc  year  both  m  Central  Greece  and  m 
TO^^i-  Sicily.  In  the  former,  it  was  signalised  by  the 
rcdtcd.^*  momentous  peace  of  Antalkidas,  which  terminated 
a  general  war  of  eight  years*  standing :  in  the  latter,  it  marked 
the  close  of  the  Italian  campaign  of  Dionysius,  with  the  defeat 
and  humiliation  of  Kroton  and  the  other  Italiot  Greeks,  and 
subversions  of  three  Grecian  cities, — Hipponium,  Kaulonia, 
and  Rhegium — the  fate  of  the  Rhegines  having  been  char- 


*  See  a  different  version  of  the  story  about  Philoxenus  in  Plutarch,  De  Fortun. 
Alcxand.  Magni,  p.  334  C.  '  Diodor.  xiv.  109;  xv.  6. 
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acterised  by  incidents  most  pathetic  and  impressive.  The 
first  Olympic  festival  which  occurred  after  387  B.C.  was  accor- 
dingly a  distinguished  epoch.  The  two  festivals  immediately 
preceding  (those  of  392  B.C  and  388  B.c)  having  been  cele- 
brated in  the  midst  of  a  general  war,  had  not  been  visited  by 
a  large  proportion  of  the  Hellenic  body ;  so  that  the  next 
ensuing  festival,  the  99th  Olympiad  in  384  B.C.,  was  stamped 
with  a  peculiar  character  (like  the  90th  Olympiad  ^  in  420  B.C.) 
as  bringing  together  in  religious  fraternity  those  who  had 
long  been  separated.*  To  every  ambitious  Greek  (as  to 
AlkibiadSs  in  420  B.C.)  it  was  an  object  of  unusual  ambition 
to  make  individual  figure  at  such  a  festival  To  Dionysius, 
the  temptation  was  peculiarly  seductive,  since  he  was  trium- 
phant over  all  neighbouring  enemies — at  the  pinnacle  of  his 
power — and  disengaged  from  all  war  requiring  his  own 
personal  command  Accordingly  he  sent  thither  his  Thedry, 
or  solemn  legation  for  sacrifice,  decked  in  the  richest  garments, 
furnished  with  abundant  gold  and  silver  plate,  and  provided 
with  splendid  tents  to  serve  for  their  lodging  on  the  sacred 
ground  of  Olympia.  He  farther  sent  several  chariots-and-four 
to  contend  in  the  regular  chariot  races :  and  lastly,  he  also 
sent  reciters  and  chorists,  skilful  as  well  as  highly  trained,  to 
exhibit  his  own  poetical  compositions  before  such  as  were 
willing  to  hear  them.  We  must  remember  that  poetical  recita- 
tion was  not  included  in  the  formal  programme  of  the  festival. 
All  this  prodigious  outfit,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Thearidfis,  brother  of  Dionysius,  was  exhibited  with  Feelings  of 
dazzling  effect  before  the  Olympic  crowd.  No  name  S^tS*^"^ 
stood  so  prominently  and  ostentatiously  before  them  dS:©^^ 
as  that  of  the  despot  of  Syracuse.  Every  man,  even  ^^*»^*'*^- 
from  the  most  distant  regions  of  Greece,  was  stimulated  to 
inquire  into  his  past  exploits  and  character.  There  were  pro- 
bably many  persons  present,  peculiarly  forward  in  answering 
such  inquiries  —  the  numerous  sufferers,  from  Italian  and 
Sicilian  Greece,  whom  his  conquests  had  thrown  into  exile ; — 
and  their  answers  would  be  of  a  nature  to  raise  the  strongest 


»  See  Chap.  It.  of  this  History.  '  sentiment  of  the  Greeks  in  Peloponnesus 

•    Sec   above,   in  this  work.   Chap.  '  and  Asia.    I  am  now  obliged  to  notice 

Ixxvii.      I   have   already    noticed    the  it  again,  in  reference  to  the  Greeks  of 

peculiarity  of  this  Olympic  festival  of  1  Sicily  and  Italy— especially  to  Diony- 

384  B.C.,  in  reference  to  tne  position  and  1  sius. 
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antipathy  against  Dionysius.  Besides  the  numerous  depopu- 
lations and  mutations  of  inhabitants  which  he  had  occasioned 
in  Sicily,  we  have  already  seen  that  he  had,  within  the  last 
three  years,  extinguished  three  free  Grecian  communities — 
Rhegium,  Kaulonia,  Hipponium ;  transporting  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  two  latter  to  Syracuse.  In  the  case  of  Kaulonia, 
an  accidental  circumstance  occurred  to  impress  its  recent 
extinction  vividly  upon  the  spectators.  The  runner  who 
gained  the  great  prize  in  the  stadium,  in  384  B.C.,  was  Dikon, 
a  native  of  Kaulonia.  He  was  a  man  pre-eminently  swift  of 
foot,  celebrated  as  having  gained  previous  victories  in  the 
stadium,  and  always  proclaimed  (pursuant  to  custom)  along 
with  the  title  of  his  native  city — "  Dikon  the  Kauloniate."  To 
hear  this  well-known  runner  now  proclaimed  as  "  Dikon  the 
Syracusan,"^  gave  painful  publicity  to  the  fact,  that  the  free 
community  of  Kaulonia  no  longer  existed, — and  to  the  absorp- 
tions of  Grecian  freedom  effected  by  Dionysius. 

In  following  the  history  of  affairs  in  central  Greece,  I  have 
Haranp;ue  already  dwelt  upon  the  strong  sentiment  excited  among 
the  festival  Grccian  patriots  by  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  wherein 
Dionysius,     Sparta  made  herself  the  ostentatious  champion  and 

in  reference  p  r-rk*  '^  ij'l 

to  the  poii-  enforcer  of  a  Persian  rescript,  purchased  by  surren- 
oftheGrc-  dcring  the  Asiatic  Greeks  to  the  Great  King.  It 
In'd  thriuf-  was  natural  that  this  emotion  should  manifest  itself 
the  enslaved  at  thc  ncxt  cusuiug  Olympic  festival  in  384  B.C., 
sicihans.  wherein  not  only  Spartans,  Athenians,  Thebans,  and 
Corinthians,  but  also  Asiatic  and  Sicilian  Greeks,  were  reunited 


'  Diodor.  xv.  14.  HopA  8*  'HXciois  case  of  similar  bribery,  attempted  by 
'Oau/xwiAj  fix^  iyvty7iK0(rTij  iuvArri  (B.C.  '  Syracusan  envoys,  Paiisan.  vL  2,  4), 
38^),  Ka0^  f/v  ivUa  ardHtoy  A/kcdk  ^vpa-  prompted  by  the  vanity  of  the  Grecian 
Kovffios,  I  cities  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the 

Pausanias,  vi.  3,  5.  aUuv  8^  d  KoA,*  celebrity  of  a  distinguished  victor  at 
ktfi$p6Tov  »«Wc  fi^y  Uv$o7  ^pSnov  yUas.  Olympia.  But  in  this  instance,  the 
rp§7s  84  &yc(AcTo  *lff0filMUf  rdaaapas  8i    blame  imputed  to  Dikon  is  more  than 


*0\vfivt^  vaiZl  fi\y  8^  6yri  tdn^  Kou-  to  Syracuse  and  made  Syracusan  citi- 

Kctyidrjf,  Ka$dT€p  yt  Ka\  Ijv^  iTrjp-  zens  (Diodor.  xiv.  106).     Dikon  therc- 

^€r  iiyayop€v$riyai'  rh  Zh  kwh  rovrov  fore  could  not  have  been  proclaimed  a 

JivDUKoiffiop    a6rhy    iLyriy6p€v<rty  Kauloniate,  even  had  he  desired  it — ^when 
^''*  Xf*^M«^*-                                           '  the  city  of  Kaulonia  no  longer  existed. 

Pausanias    here   states,   that    Dikon  The  city  was  indeed  afterwards  re-estab- 

received  a  bribe  to  permit  himself  to  be  lished;  and  this  circumstance  doubtless 

proclaimed  as  a  Syracusan,  and  not  as  a  contributed  to  mislead  Pausanias,  who 

Kauloniate.    Such  corruption  did  occa-  does   not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of 

sionally  take  place  (compare    another  its  temporary  subversion  by  Dionysius. 
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after  a  long  separation.  The  emotion  found  an  eloquent 
spokesman  in  the  orator  Lysias.  Descended  from  Syracusan 
ancestors,  and  once  a  citizen  of  Thurii/  Lysias  had  peculiar 
grounds  for  sympathy  with  the  Sicilian  and  Italian  Greeks. 
He  delivered  a  public  harangue  upon  the  actual  state  of  poli- 
tical affairs,  in  which  he  dwelt  upon  the  mournful  present  and 
upon  the  serious  dangers  of  the  future.  "  The  Grecian  world 
(he  said)  is  burning  away  at  both  extremities.  Our  eastern 
brethren  have  passed  into  slavery  under  the  great  King,  our 
western  under  the  despotism  of  Dionysius.^  These  two  are 
the  g^reat  potentates,  both  in  naval  force  and  in  money,  the 
real  instruments  of  dominion:*  if  both  of  them  combine, 
they  will  extinguish  what  remains  of  freedom  in  Greece.  They 
have  been  allowed  to  consummate  all  this  ruin  unopposed, 
because' of  the  past  dissensions  among  the  leading  Grecian 
cities ;  but  it  is  now  high  time  that  these  cities  should  unite 
cordially  to  oppose  farther  ruin.  How  can  Sparta,  our  legiti- 
mate president,  sit  still  while  the  Hellenic  world  is  on  fire  and 
consuming?  The  misfortunes  of  our  ruined  brethren  ought 
to  be  to  us  as  our  own.  Let  us  not  lie  idle,  waiting  until 
Artaxerxes  and  Dionysius  attack  us  with  their  united  force : 
let  us  check  their  insolence  at  once,  while  it  is  yet  in  our 


"4 


power 

Unfortunately  we  possess  but  a  scanty  fragment  of  this 
emphatic  harangue  (a  pan^yrical  harangue,  in  the  Hatred  of 
ancient  sense  of  the  word)  delivered  at  Olympia  by  ^d^'of 
Lysias.    But  we  see  the  alarming  picture  of  the  time  ^qHSJof 
which  he  laboured  to  impress :  Hellas  already  en-  SJJI^^J^' 
slaved,  both  in  the  east  and  in  the  west,  by  the  two  ^■*"*'- 


*  Dionys.  HaL  Judic  de  Lysid,  p. 
452,  Rdsk. 

'  Lysias,  Fragm.  Orat  33,  ap.  Dionys. 
HaL  p.  521.  6p&¥  ofh-tts  cuirxp^s  Stoicci- 
lUmfp  r^p  'EKXdSof  ica2  voXxi  fihf  abrrjs 
iiwra  (nth  r^  fiapfidp^,  ToWiu  5i  WXcii 
iwh  rvpAanmv  iiPatrrdrovs  yfytvriiihas, 

*  Lysias,  Fr.  Or.  33,  /.  c,  'EwtaraaBt 
Bhf  tri  ji  fiJkv  iiffx^  r&¥  Kparc^irr»p  rijs 
BaKdmis,  rw  S<  xP^f^''^^^  fiatriXths 
rufdaf  rk  Z\  rw  'iXK^vup  ir^ftara 
T&p  9awapatr$€u  hwofiivmir  vovs  Z\  toX- 

Tilt  2iir«A(af. 

*  Lysias,  Orat.  Frag.  /.  c,    BavfUCw 


8i  AoiccSai/ioWovf  vJarrttp  fid\t<rraf  rivi 

'EAAc(5a  wtptopmatPt  ^€fi6pfs  Spt^s  r&p 
'EXA^rwr,  obx  &Slica»s,  &c 

Oh  yiip  aWorpUtt  8ci  riis  rmp  iatoXof 
\6r»p  avft/popht  pofil(ttp,  &XX'  oUttas* 
ohV  &ya/ACirai,  tots  tip  iw'  abrohs 
^fias  alUvpd/Atis  ifi^oripttp  IX9w- 
aip,  &XX'cwf  (rt  i^^ffrif  riip  ro^ 
r»p  9fipip  K»\v<rai, 

I  give  in  the  text  the  principal  points 
of  what  remains  out  of  this  discourse  of 
L3rsias,  ¥rithout  confining  myself  to  the 
words. 
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greatest  potentates  of  the  age,*  Artaxerxes  and  Dionysius — 
and  now  threatened  in  her  centre  by  their  combined  efforts. 
To  feel  the  full  probability  of  so  gloomy  an  anticipation,  we 
must  recollect  that  only  in  the  preceding  year,  Dionysius, 
already  master  of  Sicily  and  of  a  considerable  fraction  of 
Italian  Greece,  had  stretched  his  naval  force  across  to  Illyria, 
armed  a  host  of  Illyrian  barbarians,  and  sent  them  southward 
under  Alketas  against  the  Molossians,  with  the  view  of  ulti- 
mately proceeding  farther  and  pillaging  the  Delphian  temple. 
The  Lacedaemonians  had  been  obliged  to  send  a  force  to 
arrest  their  progress.^  No  wonder  then  that  Lysias  should 
depict  the  despot  of  Syracuse  as  meditating  ulterior  projects 
against  Central  Greece ;  and  as  an  object  not  only  of  hatred 
for  what  he  had  done,  but  of  terror  for  what  he  was  about  to 
do,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  great  enemy  from  the  east.* 
Of  these  two  enemies,  one  (the  Persian  king)  was  out  of 
reach.  But  the  second — Dionysius — though  not  pre- 
sent in  person,  stood  forth  by  his  envoys  and  appur- 
tenances conspicuous  even  to  ostentation,  beyond 
any  man  on  the  ground.  His  The6ry  or  solemn 
legation  outshone  every  other  by  the  splendour  of 
its  tents  and  decorations :  his  chariots  to  run  in  the 
races  were  magnificent :  his  horses  were  of  rare  excel- 
lence, bred  from  the  Venetian  stock,  imported  out  of  the  inner- 
most depths  of  the  Adriatic  Gulf:*  his  poems,  recited  by 
the  best  artists  in  Greece,  solicited  applause — by  excellent 
delivery  and  fine  choric  equipments,  if  not  by  superior  intrinsic 
merit.  Now  the  antipathy  against  Dionysius  was  not  only 
aggravated  by  all  this  display,  contrasted  with  the  wretched- 


Lysias 
exhorts  his 
hearers  to 
destroy  the 
tents  of  the 
Syracusan 
legation  at 
OTympia,  as 
an  act  of 
retribution 
against 
Dionysius. 


*  Diodor.  xv.  23.  ol  fAfyurroi  rcSy 
r6Tt  HvvaffrAVf  &c. 

•  Diodor.  xv.  13. 

'  Isokrates  holds  similar  language, 
boUi  about  the  destructive  conquests  of 
Dionysius,  and  the  past  sufferings  and 
present  danger  of  Hellas,  in  his  Orat. 
IV.  (Panegyric),  composed  about  380 
B.C.,  and  (probably  enough)  read  at  the 
Olympic  festival  of  that  year  (s.  197). 
firwf  8*  ^  KoX  r^r  iiais  tlniB^las  itoXXoX 
KaroycXiCirctai',  «l  dvcrrvx^s  dvZp£y  dSv- 
polfifip  4v  roiodrois  Koxpois^  iv  ots  'IroX/bi 
fi^p  iipdorarps  y4yov€f  SiKcXta  9i  icara- 
Scdo^XfltfTox  (compare  s.  145).  ro<ravTai 
9k  v6\us  ro7s  fia,^$dpois  4ii49oPTai,  rii 


8^  X01T&  fA^pn  rmw  'ZKkfiPWP  4p  rots 
fityiarois  KivUdpois  iarly, 

Isokrates  had  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
elder  Dionysius.  He  alludes  briefly  to 
it  in  his  Orat.  ad  Philippum  (Orat  v. 
s.  93),  in  terms  which  appear  to  indicate 
that  it  was  bold  and  plain  spoken  {9pa- 
fnir€pop  rtSp  &AX»y).  TTie  first  letter, 
among  the  ten  ascribed  to  Isokrates, 
purports  to  be  a  letter  to  Dionysius; 
but  it  seems  rather  (to  judge  by  the  last 
words)  to  be  the  preface  of  a  letter 
about  to  follow.  Nothing  distinct  can 
be  made  Out  from  it  as  it  now  stands. 

*  Strabo,  v.  p.  212. 
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ness  of  impoverished  exiles  whom  he  had  dispossessed — but 
was  also  furnished  with  something  to  strike  at  and  vent  itself 
upon.  Of  such  opportunity  for  present  action  against  a  visible 
object,  Lysias  did  not  fail  to  avail  himself.  While  he  vehe- 
mently preached  a  crusade  to  dethrone  Dionysius  and  liberate 
Sicily,  he  at  the  same  time  pointed  to  the  gold  and  purple 
tent  before  them,  rich  and  proud  above  all  its  fellows,  which 
lodged  the  brother  of  the  despot  with  his  Syracusan  legation. 
He  exhorted  his  hearers  to  put  forth  at  once  an  avenging 
hand,  in  partial  retribution  for  the  sufferings  of  free  Greece,  by 
plundering  the  tent  which  insulted  them  by  its  showy  decora- 
tions. He  adjured  them  to  interfere  and  prevent  the  envoys 
of  this  impious  despot  from  sacrificing  or  entering  their 
chariots  in  the  lists,  or  taking  any  part  in  the  holy  Pan-hellenic 
festival* 

We  cannot  doubt  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  spectators  on 
the  plain  of  Olympia  felt  with  greater  or  less  intensity  the  gene- 
rous Pan-hellenic  patriotism  and  indignation  to  which  Lysias 
gave  utterance.  To  what  extent  his  hearers  acted  upon  the  un- 
becoming violence  of  his  practical  recommendations — how  far 
they  actually  laid  hands  on  the  tents,  or  tried  to  hinder  the 
Syracusans  from  sacrificing,  or  impeded  the  bringing  out  of 
their  chariots  for  the  race — ^we  are  unable  to  say.  We  are 
told  that  some  ventured  to  plunder  the  tents  :^  how  much  was 
effected  we  do  not  hear.  It  is  certain  that  the  superintending 
Eleian  authorities  would  interfere  most  strenuously  to  check 
any  such  attempt  at  desecrating  the  festival,  and  to  protect 
the  Syracusan  envoys  in  their  tents,  their  regular  sacrifice, 
and  their  chariot-running.  And  it  is  farther  certain,  as  far 
as  our  account  goes,  that  the  Syracusan  chariots  actually 
did  run  on  the  lists ;  because  they  were,  though  by  various 
accidents,  disgracefully  unsuccessful,  or  overturned  and  broken 
in  pieces.' 


*  Dionys.  Hal.  p.  519,  Jud.  de  Lysid.  Diodor.  xiv.  109.  Awrtas  .  .  •  vpo- 
*Earl  9^1  ris  tUn^  vaurtYvpuchs  \iyos,  iv  trpmro  rk  irX-^tfii  m^  wpocZixtc^ai  to7s 
f  wftBti  robs  'EAAijKaf.  .  .  .  dicfidWtuf    Upois  dySai  robs  i^  da€0€crdTris  rvpayvl- 

SiircAiar  iKtvetpSarai,  ip^aa$eU  re   r^r  '      Compare  Plutarch;  Vit  x.  Orator,  p. 

IX^^y  abrUa  ftdXa,  ^Mpirda'turras  r^r  ,  836  D. 

rov  rvpdwpov  triaipiiy  Xf^^^  '''^  '^  *^'         '  Diodor.  xiv.  109.     A<rrc  rwits  roA- 

^6p^  Koi  lUAy  v\o6t^  iroAA^  KtKOfffiri-    fA^aeu  9uipiFd{uy  rds  vicuvds. 

fUniy,  &c.  •  Diodor.  xiv.  109. 
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To  any  one  however  who  reflects  on  the  Olympic  festival. 
Intense  with  all  its  Solemnity  and  its  competition  for  honours 
^and-''"  of  various  kinds,  it  will  appear  that  the  mere  mani- 
S^dnstthe  festation  of  so  violent  an  antipathy,  even  though 
Bilnys^us  restrained  from  breaking  out  into  act,  would  be  suf- 
oiyrapu-  ficiently  galling  to  the  Syracusan  envoys.  But  the 
hS'm  ^^se  would  be  far  worse,  when  the  poems  of  Dionysius 
nSTe^^d  came  to  be  recited.  These  were  volunteer  mani- 
^'^"'  festations,  delivered  (like  the  harangue  of  Lysias) 
before  such  persons  as  chose  to  come  and  hear;  not  com- 
prised in  the  regular  solemnity,  nor  therefore  under  any 
peculiar  protection  by  the  Eleian  authorities.  Dionysius  stood 
forward  of  his  own  accord  to  put  himself  upon  his  trial  as 
a  poet  before  the  auditors.  Here  therefore  the  antipathy 
against  the  despot  might  be  manifested  by  the  most  unre- 
served explosions.  And  when  we  are  told  that  the  badness 
of  the  poems  ^  caused  them  to  be  received  with  opprobrious 
ridicule,  in  spite  of  the  excellence  of  the  recitation,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  hatred  intended  for  the  person  of  Dionysius 
was  discharged  upon  his  verses.  Of  course  the  hissers  and 
hooters  would  make  it  clearly  understood  what  they  really 
meant,  and  would  indulge  in  the  full  licence  of  heaping  curses 
upon  his  name  and  acts.  Neither  the  best  reciters  of  Greece, 
nor  the  best  poems  even  of  Sophokl^s  or  Pindar,  could  have 
any  chance  against  such  predetermined  antipathy.  And  the 
whole  scene  would  end  in  the  keenest  disappointment  and 
humiliation,  inflicted  upon  the  Syracusan  envoys  as  well  as 
upon  the  actors ;  being  the  only  channel  through  which  retri- 
butive chastisement  of  Hellas  could  be  made  to  reach  the 
Excessive  author.  Though  not  present  in  person  at  Olympia, 
f^dT^L^  the  despot  felt  the  chastisement  in  his  inmost  soul. 
sUis  pn"^"  The  mere  narrative  of  what  had  passed  plunged  him 
tS"mLt  into  an  agony  of  sorrow,  which  for  some  time  seemed 
ag^Mt  him  to  grow  worse  by  brooding  on  the  scene,  and  at 
^do*ns*^  length  drove  him  nearly  mad.  He  was  smitten  with 
cniciucs.  intolerable  consciousness  of  the  profound  hatred 
borne  towards  him,  even  throughout  a  large  portion  of  the 
distant  and  independent  Hellenic  world  He  fancied  that  this 
hatred  was  shared  by  all  around  him,  and  suspected  every  one 


'  Diodor.  xiv.  109. 
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as  plotting  against  his  life.  To  such  an  excess  of  cruelty  did 
this  morbid  excitement  cany  him,  that  he  seized  several  of 
his  best  friends,  under  false  accusations,  or  surmises,  and 
caused  them  to  be  slain.^  Even  his  brother  Leptinfis,  and  his 
ancient  partisan  Philistus,  men  who  had  devoted  their  lives 
first  to  his  exaltation,  and  afterwards  to  his  service,  did  not 
escape.  Having  given  umbrage  to  him  by  an  intermarriage 
between  their  families  made  without  his  privity,  both  were 
banished  from  Syracuse,  and  retired  to  Thurii  in  Italy,  where 
they  received  that  shelter  and  welcome  which  Leptin^s  had 
peculiarly  merited  by  his  conduct  in  the  Lucanian  war.  The 
exile  of  Leptinte  did  not  last  longer  than  (apparently)  about 
a  year,  after  which  Dionysius  relented,  recalled  him,  and  gave 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  But  Philistus  remained  in 
banishment  more  than  sixteen  years :  not  returning  to  Syra- 
cuse until  after  the  death  of  Dionysius  the  elder,  and  the 
accession  of  Dionysius  the  younger.^ 

Such  was  the  memorable  scene  at  the  Olympic  festival  of 
384  B.C.,  together  with  its  effect  upon  the  mind  of  Marked  and 
Dionysius.     Diodorus,  while  noticing  all  the  facts,  character  of 
has  cast  an  air  of  ridicule  over  them  by  recognising  fenadon 
nothing  except  the  vexation  of  Dionysius,  at  the  ill  SCnysius. 


'  Diodor.  xy.  7.  'O  8)  Ator^cios^  dico6' 
cos  tV  ▼^i'  ironipidTWP  Karaipp6yfi4rtr. 
iwhnew  elf  iw^pfioX^v  Ximis,  'Aei  M 
/mAAor  rov  wdBovs  Mreurtr  KofAfidtfovros, 
|iarM»8^f  8ia0c0'ii  itdrtex*  ^^  4^V 
aJhroVy  ica2  ^Ooretr  ainf  ^idffKttw  Svorraf , 
T0^  ^tkmn  bw^nrrw^v  its  hrtfiovX^^ 
orrmr  koI  irdpas,  M  roawro  irpoiiXBt 
X^viyi  jral  traptutoir^Sf  60TC  rmv  t^lXmy 
voAAi»6f  fUy  M  r^€v94<rtr  alrltus  mXtTv, 
oiic  ixiyovs  M  ncol  i^vydJ^twr^tr  iv  oTs 
i|r  ^(Xi(rros,  Jcol  Arrrttnis  6  ctSeX^^f,  &c 

*  For  the  banishment,  and  the  return, 
of  Philistus  and  Leptinis,  compare  Dio- 
dor. XV.  7, and  Plutarch, Dion, cii.  Pro- 
bably it  was  on  this  occasion  that  Volyxt' 
nussthe  brother-in-law  of  Dion3rsius,  took 
flight  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  his 
liie  (Plutarch,  Dion,  c  21). 

Plutarch  mentions  the  incident  which 
offended  Dionysius  and  caused  both 
Philistus  and  Leptin^s  to  be  banished. 
Diodorus  does  not  notice  this  incident ; 
]ret  it  is  not  irreconcileable  with  his 
narrative.  Plutarch  does  not  mention 
the  banishment  of  Leptin^s,  but  only 
that  of  Philistus. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  affirms  (and 
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Nepos  also,  Dion,  c  3)  that  Philistus 
did  not  return  until  after  the  death  of 
the  dder  Dionysius,  while  Diodorus 
states  his  return  conjointly  with  that  of 
Leptin^s — not  indicating  any  difference 
of  time.  Here  I  follow  Plutarch's  state- 
ment as  the  more  probable. 

There  is  however  onepoint  which  is 
perplexing.  Plutarch  (Tunoleon,  c  15) 
animadverts  upon  a  passage  in  the  his- 
toiy  of  Philistus,  wherein  that  hbtorian 
haa  dwelt  with  a  pathos  which  Plutarch 
thinks  childish  and  excessive,  upon  the 
melancholv  condition  of  the  daughters 
of  Leptines,  **who  had  fallen  from  the 
splendour  of  a  court  into  a  poor  and 
mean  condition."  How  is  this  recon- 
cileable  with  the  fact  stated  by  Diodorus, 
that  Leptines  was  recalled  from  exile 
by  Dionysius  after  a  short  time,  taken 
into  favour  again,  and  invested  with 
command  at  the  battle  of  Kronium, 
where  he  was  slain  ?  It  seems  difficult 
to  believe  that  Philistus  could  have 
insisted  with  so  much  sympathy  upon 
the  privations  endured  by  the  dau£hters 
of  Leptines,  if  the  exile  of  the  father 
had  lasted  only  a  short  time. 
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success  of  his  poem,  as  the  cause  of  his  mental  suffering ; 
and  by  referring  to  the  years  388  B.C.  and  386  B.C.,  that  which 
properly  belongs  to  384  B.C.^  Now  it  is  improbable,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  poem  of  Dionysius, — himself  a  man  of 


*  In  a  former  chapter  of  this  History 
(Ch.  Ixxvii.),  I  have  already  shown 
grounds,  derived  from  the  circumstances 
of  Central  Greece  and  Persia,  for  refer- 
ring the  discourse  of  Lysias,  just  noticed, 
to  Olympiad  99  or  384  B.C.  I  here  add 
certain  additional  reasons,  derived  from 
what  is  said  about  Dionysius,  towards 
the  same  conclusion. 

In  xiv.  109,  Diodorus  describes  the 
events  of  388  B.C.,  the  year  of  Olympiad 
98,  during  which  Dionysius  was  still 
engaged  in  war  in  Italy,  besieging 
Rhegium.  He  says  that  Dionysius 
made  unparalleled  efforts  to  send  a  great 
display  to  this  festival ;  a  splendid  lega- 
tion with  richly  decorated  tents,  several 
fine  chariots-and-four,  and  p)oems  to  be 
recited  by  the  best  actors.  He  states  that 
Lysias  the  orator  delivered  a  strong 
invective  against  him,  exciting  those 
who  heard  it  to  exclude  the  Syracusan 
despot  from  sacrificing,  and  to  plunder 
the  rich  tents.  He  then  details  how  the 
purposes  of  Dionysius  failed  miserably 
on  every  point ;  the  fine  tents  were 
assailed,  the  chariots  all  ran  wrong  or 
were  broken,  the  poems  were  hissed, 
the  ships  returning  to  Syracuse  were 
wrecked,  &c  Yet  in  spite  of  this  accu- 
mulation of  misfortunes  (he  tells  us), 
Dionysius  was  completely  soothed  by  his 
flatterers  (who  told  him  that  such  envy 
always  followed  upon  greatness),  and 
did  not  desist  from  poetical  efforts; 

Again,  in  xv.  6,  7,  Diodorus  describes 
the  events  of  386  B.C.  Here  he  again 
tells  us,  that  Dionysius,  persevering  in 
his  poetical  occupations,  composed 
verses  which  were  very  indifferent — that 
he  was  angry  with  and  punished  Philox- 
enus  and  others  who  criticised  them 
freely — that  he  sent  some  of  these  com- 
positions to  be  recited  at  the  Olympic 
festival,  with  the  best  actors  and  reciters 
— that  the  poems,  in  spite  of  these 
advantages,  were  despisea  and  derided 
by  the  Olympic  audience — that  Diony- 
sius was  distressed  by  this  repulse,  even 
to  anguish  and  madness,  and  to  the 
various  severities  and  cruelties  against 
his  friends  which  have  been  already 
mentioned  in  my  text. 

Now  upon  this  we  must  remark  : — 


1.  The  year  386  B.c  is  not  an  Olympic 
year.  Accordingly,  the  proceedings  de- 
scribed by  Diodorus  in  xv.  6,  7*  ^ 
done  by  Dionysius  after  bis  hands  were 
free  from  war,  must  be  transferred  to 
the  next  Olympic  year,  384  B.c.  "  The 
year  in  which  Dionysius  was  so  deeply 
stung  by  the  events  of  Olympia,  must 
therefore  have  been  384  B.c  or  Olym- 
piad 99  (relating  to  388  B.C.). 

2.  Compare  Diodor.  xiv.  109  with 
XV.  7.  In  the  first  passage,  Dionysius  is 
represented  as  making  the  most  prodi- 
gious efforts  to  display  himself  at  01)rm- 
pia  in  every  way,  by  fine  tents,  chariots, 
poems,  &c. — and  also  as  having  under- 
gone the  signal  insult  from  the  orator 
Lysias,  with  the  most  disgraceful  failure 
in  every  way.  Yet  all  this  he  is  de- 
scribed to  have  borne  with  tolerable 
equanimity,  being  soothed  by  his  flat- 
terers. But,  in  XV.  7  (relating  to  386 
B.C.,  or  more  probably  to  384  B.C.)  he  is 
represented  as  having  merely  failed  in 
respect  to  tlie  effect  of  his  poems ; 
nothing  whatever  being  said  about  dis- 
play of  any  other  kind,  nor  about  an 
harangue  from  Lysias,  nor  insult  to  the 
envoys  or  the  tents.  Yet  the  simple 
repulse  of  the  poems  is  on  this  occasion 
affirmed  to  have  thrown  Dionysius  into 
a  paroxysm  of  sorrow  and  madness. 

Now  if  the  great  and  insulting  treat- 
ment, which  Diodorus  refers  to  388 
B.C.,  could  be  borne  patiently  by  Diony- 
sius— how  are  we  to  believe  that  he  was 
driven  mad  by  the  far  less  striking 
failure  in  384  B.C.  ?  Surely  it  stands  to 
reason  that  the  violent  invective  of 
Lysias  and  the  profound  humiliation 
of  Dionysius,  are  parts  of  one  and  the 
same  Olympic  phsenomenon;  the  former 
as  cause,  or  an  essential  part  of  the 
cause — the  latter  as  effect  The  facts 
will  then  read  consistently  and  in  proper 
harmony.  As  they  now  appear  in  Dio- 
dorus, there  is  no  rational  explanation 
of  the  terrible  suffering  of  Dion3rsius 
described  in  xv.  7  ;  it  appears  like  a 
comic  exaggeration  of  reality. 

3.  Again,  the  prodigious  efforts  and 
outlay,  which  Diodorus  affirms  Dionysius 
to  have  made  in  388  B.C.  for  display  at 
the  Olympic  games — come  just  at  the 
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ability,  and  having  every  opportunity  of  profiting^  by  good 
critics  whom  he  had  purposely  assembled  around  him  — 
should  have  been  so  ridiculously  bad  as  to  disgust  an  impar^ 
tial  audience :  next,  it  is  still  more  improbable  that  a  simple 
poetical  failure,  though  doubtless  mortifying  to  him,  should 
work  with  such  fearful  effect  as  to  plunge  him  into  anguish 
and  madness.  To  unnerve  thus  violently  a  person  like  Diony- 
sius — deeply  stained  with  the  great  crimes  of  unscrupulous 
ambition,  but  remarkably  exempt  from  infirmities — some  more 
powerful  cause  is  required ;  and  that  cause  stands  out  con- 
spicuously, when  we  conceive  the  full  circumstances  of  the 
Olympic  festival  of  384  B.a  He  had  accumulated  for  this 
occasion  all  the  means  of  showing  himself  off,  like  Kroesus 
in  his  interview  with  Solon,  as  the  most  prosperous  and  power- 
ful man  in  the  Hellenic  world  ;  ^  means  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  contemporary,  and  surpassing  even  Hiero  or  Thero  of 
former  days,  whose  praises  in  the  odes  of  Pindar  he  probably 
had  in  his  mind.  He  counted,  probably  with  good  reason, 
that  his  splendid  legation,  chariots,  and  outfit  of  acting  and 
recitation  for  the  poems,  would  surpass  everything  else  seen 
on  the  holy  plain  ;  and  he  fully  expected  such  reward  as  the 
public  were  always  glad  to  bestow  on  rich  men  who  exhausted 
their  purses  in  the  recognised  vein  of  Hellenic  pious  ostenta- 
tion. In  this  high-wrought  state  of  expectation,  what  does 
Dionysius  hear,  by  his  messengers  returning  from  the  festival  ? 
That  their  mission  had  proved  a  total  failure ;  and  even  worse 
than  a  failure ;  that  the  display  had  called  forth  none  of  the 


time  when  Dionjrsins,  being  in  the  mid- 
dle of  his  Italian  war,  could  hardly 
have  had  dther  leisure  or  funds  to 
devote  so  much  to  the  other  purpose ; 
whereas  at  the  next  Oljrmpic  festival,  or 
384  B.C.,  he  was  free  from  war,  and  had 
nothing  to  divert  him  from  preparing 
with  great  efforts  all  the  means  of 
Olympic  success. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  facts  which 
Diodorus  has  stated  are  nearly  all  cor- 
rect, but  that  he  has  misdated  them, 
referring  to  388  B.C.,  or  Olymp.  98 — 
what  properly  belongs  to  384  B.C.,  or 
Oljrmp.  99.  Very  possibly  Dionysius 
may  have  sent  one  or  more  chariots  to 
run  in  the  former  of  the  two  Olympiads; 
but  his  signal  efforts,  with  his  insulting 
lailnre,  brought  about  partly  by  Lysias, 


belong  to  the  latter. 

Dionysius  of  Halikamassus,  to  whom 
we  owe  the  citation  from  the  oration  of 
Lysias,  does  not  specify  to  which  of  the 
Olvmpiads  it  belongs. 

'  Diodor.  xv.  7.  9ih  icai  ttotfiiMra 
ypd^uf  iw€<rHi(raro  /Mrcb  ToWrjs  <nrew- 
8^1,  Kol  robs  i¥  roirois  96^atf  Uxovras 
fitr€w4fiirerOf   jrol  vporifiSy  ain-obs  <rw' 

raf  jcal  8io/>0»rcbf  cTxc* 

The  Syracusan  historian  Athanis  (or 
Athenis)  had  noticed  some  peculiar 
phrases  which  appeared  in  the  verses  of 
Dionysius ;  see  Athenseus,  iii.  p.  98. 

•  Thucyd.  vi.  16.    Ol  7A^*EAAijr€f  tuDi 

fiKToy,  Ty  ifi^  iuarpnrtii  rfis  *0\vfiirid(9 
BtwfUas  (speech  of  AUcibiad^). 
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usual  admiration,  not  because  there  were  rivals  on  the  ground 
equal  or  superior,  but  simply  because  it  came  from  him  ;  that 
its  very  magnificence  had  operated  to  render  the  explosion  of 
antipathy  against  him  louder  and  more  violent ;  that  his 
tents  in  the  sacred  ground  had  been  actually  assailed,  and 
that  access  to  sacrifice,  as  well  as  to  the  matches,  had  been 
secured  to  him  only  by  the  interposition  of  authority.  We 
learn  indeed  that  his  chariots  failed  in  the  field  by  unlucky 
accidents ;  but  in  the  existing  temper  of  the  crowd,  these 
very  accidents  would  be  seized  as  occasions  for  derisory 
cheering  against  him.  To  this  we  must  add  explosions  of 
hatred,  yet  more  furious,  elicited  by  his  poems,  putting  the 
reciters  to  utter  shame.  At  the  moment  when  Dionysius 
expected  to  hear  the  account  of  an  unparalleled  triumph,  he  is 
thus  informed,  not  merely  of  disappointment,  but  of  insults 
to  himself,  direct  and  personal,  the  most  poignant  ever  offered 
by  Greeks  to  a  Greek,  amidst  the  holiest  and  most  frequented 
ceremony  of  the  Hellenic  world.^  Never  in  any  other  case 
do  we  read  of  public  antipathy,  against  an  individual,  being 
carried  to  the  pitch  of  desecrating  by  violence  the  majesty  of 
the  Olympic  festival 

Here  then  were  the  real  and  sufficient  causes — not  the  mere 
ill-success  of  his  poem — which  penetrated  the  soul  of  Dionysius, 
driving  him  into  anguish  and  temporary  madness.  Though 
he  had  silenced  the  Vox  Populi  at  Syracuse,  not  all  his  mer- 
cenaries, ships,  and  forts  in  Ortygia,  could  save  him  from  feeling 
its  force,  when  thus  emphatically  poured  forth  against  him  by 
the  free-spoken  crowd  at  Olympia. 

It  was  apparently  shortly  after  the  peace  of  387  B.C.,  that 
Dionysius  received  at  Syracuse  the  visit  of  the  philosopher 
Plato.*    The  latter — having  come  to  Sicily  on  a  voyage  of 


*  See  a  striking  passage  in  the  dis- 
course called  Archidamus  (Or.  vi.  s. 
Ill,  112)  of  Isokrat^s,  in  which  the 
Spartans  are  made  to  feel  keenly  their 
altered  position  after  the  defeat  of 
Leuktra:  especially  the  insupportable 
pain  of  encountering,  when  they  attended 
the  Olympic  festivals  slights  or  dis- 
paragement from  the  spectators,  embit- 
tered by  open  taunts  from  the  re-estab- 
lished  Mestenians — instead  of  the  honour 
and  reverence  which  they  had  become 
accustomed  to  expect 


This  may  help  us  to  form  some  esti- 
mate of  the  painful  sentiment  of  Diony- 
sius, when  his  envoys  returned  from  the 
Olympic  festival  of  384  B.a 

*  Tnere  are  different  statements  about 
the  precise  year  in  which  Plato  was 
bom  :  see  Diogen^  Laert  iiL  1-6.  The 
accounts  fluctuate  between  429  and 
428  B.C.;  and  Hermodorus  (ap.  Diog.  L. 
iii.  6)  appears  to  have  put  it  in  427  B.C.: 
see  Corsmi,  Fast  Attic  iiL  p.  230;  Ast, 
Platon's  Leben,  p.  14. 

Plato  (Epistol.  vii.  p.  324)  states  him- 
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inquiry  and  curiosity,— especially  to  see  Mount  iEtna — ^was 
introduced  by  his  friends  the  philosophers  of  Taren-  Piato  Tisits 
turn  to  Dion,  then  a  young  man,  resident  at  Syracuse,  fl^^SST 
and  brother  of  Aristomachd,  the  wife  of  Dionysius.  dSS^IJ 
Of  Plato  and  Dion  I  shall  speak  more  elsewhere:  ^^^a?. 
here  I  notice  the  philosopher  only  as  illustrating  SSL**"^ 
the  history  and  character  of  Dionysius.  Dion,  having  been 
profoundly  impressed  with  the  conversation  of  Plato,  prevailed 
upon  Dionysius  to  invite  and  talk  with  him  also.  Plato  dis- 
coursed eloquently  upon  justice  and  virtue,  enforcing  his 
doctrine  that  wicked  men  were  inevitably  miserable — that  true 
happiness  belonged  only  to  the  virtuous — and  that  despots 
could  not  lay  claim  to  the  merit  of  courage.*  This  meagre 
abstract  does  not  at  all  enable  us  to  follow  the  philosopher's 
argument  But  it  is  plain  that  he  set  forth  his  general  views 
on  social  and  political  subjects  with  as  much  freedom  and 
dignity  of  speech  before  Dionysius  as  before  any  simple 
citizen ;  and  we  are  farther  told,  that  the  by-standers  were 
greatly  captivated  by  his  manner  and  language.  Not  so  the 
despot  himself.  After  one  or  two  repetitions  of  the  like  dis- 
course, he  became  not  merely  averse  to  the  doctrine,  but 
hostile  to  the  person,  of  Plato.  According  to  the  statement 
of  Diodorus,  he  caused  the  philosopher  to  be  seized,  taken 
down  to  the  Syracusan  slave-market,  and  there  put  up  for 
sale  as  a  slave  at  the  price  of  20  minae ;  which  his  friends 
subscribed  to  pay,  and  thus  released  him.  According  to 
Plutarch,  Plato  himself  was  anxious  to  depart,  and  was  put 
by  Dion  aboard  a  trireme  which  was  about  to  convey  home 
the  Lacedaemonian  envoy  PoUis.  But  Dionysius  secretly 
entreated  Pollis  to  cause  him  to  be  slain  on  the  voyage^-or 
at  least  to  sell  him  as  a  slave.     Plato  was  accordingly  landed 


self  to  hare  been  about  (^c8^)  forty 
years  of  a^  when  he  visitd  Sicily  for 
the  first  time.  If  we  accept  as  the  date 
of  his  birth  428  B.C.,  he  would  be  forty 
years  of  age  in  388  B.c 

It  seems  improbable  that  the  conversa- 
tion of  Plato  with  Dion  at  Syracuse 
(whidi  was  continued  sufficiently  long  to 

exercise  a  marked  and  permanent  in-  I  forty-two  when  he  came  to  Syracuse. 
floence  on  the  character  of  the  latter),  |      Athensens  (xi.  p.  507)  mentions  the 
and  his  interviews  with  Dionysius^  should    visit  of  Plato, 
have  taken  place  while  Dionysius  was  >      '  Plutarch,  Dion,  c  5. 
carrying  on  tne  Italian  war  or  the  siege 


of  Rh^um.  I  think  that  the  date  of 
the  interview  must  be  placed  after  the 
capture  of  Rhegium  in  387  B.a  And 
the  expression  of  Plato  (given  in  a 
letter  written  more  than  uiirty  years 
afterwards)  about  his  own  age,  is  not  to 
be  taken  as  excluding  the  supposition 
that  he  might  have  been  for^-one  or 


ight  ha 
men  he 
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at  iEgina,  and  there  sold.  He  was  purchased,  or  re-purchased, 
by  Annikeris  of  Kyr^n^,  and  sent  back  to  Athens.  This 
latter  is  the  more  probable  story  of  the  two ;  but  it  seems 
to  be  a  certain  fact  that  Plato  was  really  sold,  and  became 
for  a  moment  a  slave.  ^ 

That  Dionysius  should  listen  to  the  discourse  of  Plato 
with  repugnance,  not  less  decided  than  that  which  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  was  wont  to  show  towards  ideologists — was 
an  event  naturally  to  be  expected.  But  that,  not  satisfied 
with  dismissing  the  philosopher,  he  should  seek  to  kill,  mal- 
treat, or  disgrace  him,  illustrates  forcibly  the  vindictive  and 
irritable  elements  of  his  character,  and  shows  how  little  he 
was  likely  to  respect  the  lives  of  those  who  stood  in  his  way 
as  political  opponents. 

Dionysius  was  at  the  same  time  occupied  with  new  con- 
B.C.  387-383.  structions,  military,  civil,  and  religious  at  Syracuse. 
smIlrtSM  He  enlarged  the  fortifications  of  the  city  by  adding 
S^vSents  ^  ^cw  line  of  wall,  extending  along  the  southern 
sius^T**^'  <^liff  of  Epipolae,  from  Euryalus  to  the  suburb  called. 
Syracuse.  NcapoHs ;  which  suburb  was  now,  it  would  appear, 
surrounded  by  a  separate  wall  of  its  own — or  perhaps  may- 
have  been  so  surrounded  a  few  years  earlier,  though  we  know 
that  it  was  unfortified  and  open  during  the  attack  of  Imilkon  in 
396  B.C.^  At  the  same  time,  probably,  the  fort  at  the  Euryalis 
was  enlarged  and  completed  to  the  point  of  grandeur  which 
its  present  remains  indicate.  The  whole  slope  of  Epipolae 
became  thus  bordered  and  protected  by  fortifications,  from 
its  base  at  Achradina  to  its  apex  at  Euryalus.  And  Syracuse 
now  comprised  five  separately  fortified  portions, — Epipolae, 
Neapolis,  Tych6,  Achradina,  and  Ortygia ;  each  portion  having 
its  own  fortification,  though  the  four  first  were  included  within 


*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  5 ;  Diodor.  xv.  7; 
Diogen.  Laert.  iii.  17;  Cornelius  Nepos, 
Dion,  c.  2. 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  63.  It  was  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  extensive  fortifications, 
seemingly,  that  Dionysius  demolished 
the  chapel  which  l^d  been  erected  by 
the  Syracusans  in  honour  of  Diokl8s 
(Diodor.  xiii.  635). 


the  cliff  of  Epipols,  not  the  southern. 
This  latter  (in  his  opinion)  was  not  con- 
structed  until  the  time  of  Hiero  IL 

I  dissent  from  him  on  this  point. 
The  passage  here  referred  to  in  Dicxionis 
affords  to  my  mind  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  elder  Dionvsius  constructed 
both  the  southern  wul  of  Epipolae  and  | 

the  fortification  of  Neapolis.    The  same 


Serra  di  Falco  (Antichitii  di  Sicilia,  conclusion  moreover  appears  to  result 
vol.  iv.  p.  107)  thinks  that  Dionysius  '  from  what  we  read  of  the  proceedings  of 
constructed  only  the  northern  wall  up  j  Dion  and  Timoleon  afterwards. 


Gmn^  Uiuc^  V<il.  IX.  p  3i 
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the  same  outer  walls.  Syracuse  thus  became  the  largest  forti- 
fied city  in  all  Greece  ;  larger  even  than  Athens  in  its  then  ex- 
isting state,  though  not  so  large  as  Athens  had  been  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  while  the  Phaleric  wall  was  yet  standing. 

Besides  these  extensive  fortifications,  Dionysius  also  en- 
larged the  docks  and  arsenals  so  as  to  provide  accommodation 
for  200  men  of  war.  He  constructed  spacious  gymnasia  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Anapus,  without  the  city  walls ;  and 
he  further  decorated  the  city  with  various  new  temples  in 
honour  of  different  gods.* 

Such  costly  novelties  added  grandeur  as  well  as  security  to 
Syracuse,  and  conferred  imposing  celebrity  on  the  injendon 
despot  himself.  They  were  dictated  by  the  same  to^^"* 
aspirations  as  had  prompted  his  ostentatious  l^ation  ^^^" 
to  Olympia  in  384  B.C. ;  a  legation  of  which  the  result  Carthage. 
had  been  so  untoward  and  intolerable  to  his  feelings.  They 
were  intended  to  console,  and  doubtless  did  in  part  console;, 
the  Syracusan  people  for  the  loss  of  their  freedom.  And  they 
were  further  designed  to  serve  as  fuller  preparations  for  the 
war  against  Carthage,  which  he  was  how  bent  upon  renewing. 
He  was  obliged  to  look  about  for  a  pretext,  since  the  Cartha- 
ginians had  given  him  no  just  cause.  But  this,  though  an 
aggression,  was  a  Pan-hellenic  aggression,^  calculated  to  win 
for  him  the  sympathies  of  all  Greeks,  philosophers  as  well  as 
the  multitude.  And  as  the  war  was  begun  in  the  year  imme- 
diately succeeding  the  insult  cast  upon  him  at  Olympia,  we 
may  ascribe  it  in  part  to  a  wish  to  perform  exploits  such  as 
might  rescue  his  name  from  the  like  opprobrium  in  future. 

The  sum  of  1 500  talents,  recently  pillaged  from  the  temple 
at  Agylla,^  enabled  Dionysius  to  fit  out  a  large  army  b.c  383. 
for  his  projected  war.     Entering  into  intrigues  with  J^JJ^"* 
some  of  the  disaffected  dependencies  of  Carthage  in  ^j.^^^-^ 
Sicily,  he  encouraged  them  to  revolt,  and  received  gjjj^* 
them  into  his  alliance.   The  Carthaginians  sent  envoys  v^  anny 
to  remonstrate,  but  could  obtain  no  redress ;  upon  Magon. 
which  they  on  their  side  prepared  for  war,  accumulated  a 


'  Diodor.  xv.  13. 

*  Sec  Plato,  Epist  vii.  p.  333,  336— 
ako  some  striking  lines,  addressed  fay 
the  poet  TheokritQS  to  Hiero  II.  despot 
at  Syracuse  in  the  succeeding  century: 


Theokrit  xvl  75-85. 

Dionysius — ^ftrt*  Xafituf  wp6^wrip  •!?• 
Xoyoy  rov  wo\4fioVf  &C 

*  Diodor.  xv.  15. 
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large  force  of  hired  foreign  mercenaries  under  Magon,  and 
contracted  alliance  with  some  of  the  Italiot  Greeks  hostile  to 
Dionysius.  Both  parties  distributed  their  forces  so  as  to  act 
partly  in  Sicily,  partly  in  the  adjoining  peninsula  of  Italy ; 
but  the  great  stress  of  war  fell  on  Sicily,  where  Dionysius 
and  Magon  both  commanded  in  person.  After  several  combats 
partial  and  indecisive,  a  general  battle  was  joined  at  a  place 
called  Kabala.  The  contest  was  murderous,  and  the  bravery 
great  on  both  sides ;  but  at  length  Dionysius  gained  a  com- 
plete victory.  Magon  himself  and  10,000  men  of  his  army 
were  slain ;  5000  were  made  prisoners ;  while  the  remainder 
were  driven  to  retreat  to  a  neighbouring  eminence,  strong, 
but  destitute  of  water.  They  were  forced  to  send  envoys 
entreating  peace ;  which  Dionysius  consented  to  grant,  but 
only  on  condition  that  every  Carthaginian  should  be  imme- 
diately withdrawn  from  all  the  cities  in  the  island,  and  that 
he  should  be  reimbursed  for  the  costs  of  the  war.^ 

The  Carthaginian  generals  affected  to  accept  the  terms 
Second  offered,  but  stated  (what  was  probably  the  truth), 
thc^cJtlS-  ^^^y  could  not  pledge  themselves  for  the  execution 
ginians  at  q(  gy^^jj  terms,  without  assent  from  the  authorities  at 
Dioi!"siis  home.  They  solicited  a  truce  of  a  few  days,  to 
isdcfcatcd     enable  them  to  send  thither  for  instructions.     Per- 

with  temble 

>oss-  suaded  that  they  could  not  escape,  Dionysius  granted 

their  request.  Accounting  the  emancipation  of  Sicily  from 
the  Punic  yoke  to  be  already  a  fact  accomplished,  he  triumph- 
antly exalted  himself  on  a  pedestal  higher  even  than  that 
of  Gelon.  But  this  very  confidence  threw  him  off  his  guard 
and  proved  ruinous  to  him ;  as  it  happened  frequently  in 
Grecian  military  proceeding.  The  defeated  Carthaginian  army 
gradually  recovered  their  spirits.  In  place  of  the  slain  general 
Magon,  who  was  buried  with  magnificence,  his  son  was  named 
commander;  a  youth  of  extraordinary  energy  and  ability, 
who  so  contrived  to  reassure  and  reorganize  his  troops,  that 
when  the  truce  expired,  he  was  ready  for  a  second  battle. 
Probably  the  Syracusans  were  taken  by  surprise  and  not 
fully  prepared.  At  least  the  fortune  of  Dionysius  had  fled 
In  this  second  action,  fought  at  a  spot  called  Kronium,  he 
underwent  a  terrible  and  ruinous  defeat.     His  brother  Lep- 

'  Diodor.  xv.  15. 
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tin^,  who  commanded  oh  one  wing,  was  slain  gallantly 
fighting ;  those  around  him  were  defeated ;  while  Dionysius 
himself,  with  his  select  troops  on  the  other  wing,  had  at  first 
some  advantage,  but  was  at  length  beaten  and  driven  back. 
The  whole  army  fled  in  disorder  to  the  camp,  pursued  with 
merciless  vehemence  by  the  Carthaginians,  who,  incensed  by 
their  previous  defeat,  neither  gave  quarter  nor  took  prisoners. 
Fourteen  thousand  dead  bodies,  of  the  defeated  Syracusan 
army,  are  said  to  have  been  picked  up  for  burial ;  the  rest 
were  only  preserved  by  night  and  by  the  shelter  of  their 
camp.* 

Such  was  the  signal  victory — the  salvation  of  the  army,  per- 
haps even  of  Carthage  herself — gained  at  Kronium  ^^  ^g^ 
by  the  youthful  son  of  Magon.     Immediately  after  He  con- 
it,  he  retired  to  Panormus.     His  army  probably  had  with^:^?^*^ 
been  too  much  enfeebled  by  the  former  defeat  to  Je^'ve?y 
undertake  farther  offensive  operations;  moreover  he  towLeif:.* 
himself  had  as  yet  no  regular  appointment  as  general,  ^ry  w«S^f 
The  Carthaginian  authorities  too  had  the  prudence  S^ykSu 
to  seize  this  favourable  moment  for  making  peace,  Jo"S5?*"^ 
and  sent  to  Dionysius  envoys  with  full  powers.     But  J^JSinto 
Dionysius  only  obtained  peace  by  large  concessions ;  S^t^  to 
giving  up  to  Carthage  Selinus  with  its  territory,  as  Canhage. 
well  as  half  the  Agrigentine  territory — all  that  lay  to  the 
west  of  the  river  Halykus ;  and  farther  covenanting  to  pay  to 
Carthage  the  sum  of  1000  talents.*    To  these  unfavourable 
conditions   Dionysius  was    constrained   to    subscribe;   after 
having  but  a  few  days  before  required  the  Carthaginians  to 
evacuate  all  Sicily,  and  pay  the  costs  of  the  war.    As  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  Dionysius  would  have  so  large  a  sum 
ready  to  pay  down  at  once,  we  may  reasonably  presume  that 
he  would  undertake  to  liquidate  it  by  annual  instalments. 
And  we  thus  find  confirmation  of  the  memorable  statement 
of  Plato,  that  Dionysius  became  tributary  to  the  Cartha- 


ginians. 


a 


■  Diodor.  xv.  16,  17. 

•  Diodor.  xv.  17. 

»  Plato,  EpistoL  vii.  p.  333  A.  After 
redtiiig  the  advice  which  Dion  and  he 
had  given  to  Dionysius  the  younger,  he 
proceeds  to  say — troi/«oy  ykp  cTroi,  roi- 


KapXffiopiovs  rris    M    T4Kv¥os   ofrroif 
rohwavriov^    6    irarhp    ahrov 


¥VP 


^6pQv  ird^aro  ^4p*i¥   ro7s    $ap' 
fidpotSf  &c 
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Such  are  the  painful  gaps  in  Grecian  history  as  it  is  trans- 
B.c.  382-369.  "fitted  to  us,  that  we  hear  scarcely  anything  about 
Affairs  of      Diouysius  for  thirteen  years  after  the  peace  of  ^8^- 

Southern  r»T  ii^i.. 

Italy:  wall    382  B.C.    It  secttis  that  the  Carthaginians  (in  379  B.C.) 
Caiabrian      scnt  an  armament  to  the  southern  portion  of  Italy 

peninsula,  -  «i.«.  «  /•»». 

projected,      for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing  the  town  of  Hip- 

Dut  not  ,  i»»ii«  1         ^  1      •  . 

executed.  pouium  auQ  its  inhabitants.*  But  their  attention 
appears  to  have  been  withdrawn  from  this  enterprise  by  the 
recurrence  of  previous  misfortunes — fearful  pestilence,  and 
revolt  of  their  Lybian  dependencies,  which  seriously  threatened 
the  safety  of  their  city.  Again,  Dionysius  also,  during  one 
of  these  years,  undertook  some  operations,  of  which  a  faint 
echo  reaches  us,  in  this  same  Italian  peninsula  (now  Calabria 
Ultra).  He  projected  a  line  of  wall  across  the  narrowest 
portion  or  isthmus  of  the  peninsula,  from  the  Gulf  of  Skyle- 
tium  to  that  of  Hipponium,  so  as  to  separate  the  territory  of 
Lokri  from  the  northern  portion  of  Italy,  and  secure  it  com- 
pletely to  his  own  control.  Professedly  the  wall  was  destined 
to  repel  the  incursions  of  the  Lucanians ;  but  in  reality  (we 
are  told)  Dionysius  wished  to  cut  off  the  connexion  between 
Lokri  and  the  other  Greeks  in  the  Tarentine  Gulf.  These 
latter  are  said  to  have  interposed  from  without,  and  pre- 
vented the  execution  of  the  scheme  ;  but  its  natural  diffi- 
culties would  be  in  themselves  no  small  impediment,  nor  are 
we  sure  that  the  wall  was  even  begun.^ 

During  this  interval,  momentous  events  (recounted  in  my 
B  c.  8a.  69  previous  chapters)  had  occurred  in  Central  Greece. 
Relations  of  In  382  B.C.,  the  Spartans  made  themselves  by  fraud 
with  Central  mastcrs  of  Thcbes,  and  placed  a  permanent  garrison 
'"**'  in  the  Kadmeia.  In  380  B.C.,  they  put  down  the 
Olynthian  confederacy,  thus  attaining  the  maximum  of  their 
power.  But  in  379  B.C,  there  occurred  the  revolution  at 
Thebes  achieved  by  the  conspiracy  of  Pelopidas,  who  expelled 
the  Lacedaemonians  from  the  Kadmeia.  Involved  in  a  burden- 
some war  against  Thebes  and  Athens,  together  with  other 
allies,  the  Lacedaemonians  gradually  lost  ground,  and  had 


*  Diodor.  xv.  24.  1  wished  (intercisam)  to  cut  it  through  : 

'  Stnibo,  vi.  p.  261;  Pliny,  H.  N.  iii.  Strabo  says  that  he  proposed  to  waU  it 
la  The  latter  calls  the  isthmus  twenty  I  across  (8iareixfC<^<»')>  which  is  more  pro- 
miles  .  broad,  and  says  that  Dionysius    bable. 
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become  much  reduced  before  the  i>eace  of  371  RC,  which  left 
them  to  contend  with  Thebes  alone.  Then  came  the  fatal 
battle  of  Leuktra  which  prostrated  their  military  ascendency 
altogether.  These  incidents  have  been  already  related  at 
large  in  former  chapters.  Two  years  before  the  battle  of 
Leuktra,  Dionysius  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
at  Korkyra  a  squadron  of  ten  ships,  all  of  which  were  captured 
by  Iphikrat^s ;  about  three  years  after  the  battle,  when  the 
Thebans  and  their  allies  were  pressing  Sparta  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, he  twice  sent  thither  a  military  force  of  Gauls  and 
Iberians  to  reinforce  her  army.  But  his  troops  neither  stayed 
long,  nor  rendered  any  very  conspicuous  service.^ 

In  this  year  we  hear  of  a  fresh  attack  by  Dionysius  against 
the  Carthaginians.     Observing  that  they  had  been  B.C368. 
lately  much  enfeebled  by  pestilence  and  by  mutiny  iSjl^SJ^ 
of  their  African  subjects,  he  thought  the  opportunity  S^^^^l^ 
favourable  for  trying  to  recover  what  the  peace  of  h^^** 
383  B.C  had  obliged  him  to  relinquish.     A  false  pre-  J^^y^^ 
tence  being  readily  found,  he  invaded  the  Cartha-  ^^'^^ 
ginian  possessions  in  the  west  of  Sicily  with  a  large  i^'"^"*^ 
land-force  of  30,000  foot,  and  3000  horse ;  together  jf°/^J^' 
with  a  fleet  of  300  sail,  and  store  ships  in  proportion.  >«»>«. 
After  ravaging  much  of  the  open  territory  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, he  succeeded  in  mastering  Selinus,  Entella,  and  Eryx 
— and  then  laid  siege  to  Lilybaeum.     This  town,  close  to  the 
western  cape  of  Sicily,^  appears  to  have  arisen  as  a  substitute 
for  the  neighbouring  town  of  Motyfi  (of  which  we  hear  little 
more  since  its  capture  by  Dionysius  in  396  B.c),  and  to  have 
become  the  principal   Carthagrinian  station.     He  began   to 
attack  it  by  active  siege  and  battering  machines.     But  it  was 
so   numerously  garrisoned,   and  so  well  defended,  that  he 
was  forced  to  raise  the  siege  and  confine  himself  to  blockade. 
His  fleet  kept  the  harbour  guarded,  so  as  to  intercept  supplies 
from  Africa.     Not  long  afterwards,  however,  he  received  intel- 
ligence that  a  fire  had  taken  place  in  the  port  of  Carthage 
whereby  all  her  ships  had  been  burnt.    Being  thus  led  to  con- 
ceive that  there  was  no  longer  any  apprehension  of  naval 
attack  from  Carthage,  he  withdrew  his  fleet  from  continuous 


'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  4,  33 ;  vii.  i.  20-28.  Diodor.  xv.  7a 
•  Diodor.  xxii.  p.  304. 
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watch  off  Lilybaeum  ;  keeping  130  men  of  war  near  at  hand, 
in  the  harbour  of  Eryx,  and  sending  the  remainder  home  to 
Syracuse.  Of  this  incautious  proceeding  the  Carthaginians 
took  speedy  advantage.  The  conflag^tion  in  their  port  had 
been  much  overstated.  There  still  remained  to  them  200 
ships  of  war,  which,  after  being  equipped  in  silence,  sailed 
across  in  the  night  to  Eryx.  Appearing  suddenly  in  the 
harbour,  they  attacked  the  Syracusan  ships  completely  by 
surprise ;  and  succeeded,  without  serious  resistance,  in  cap- 
turing and  towing  off  nearly  all  of  them.  After  so  capital 
an  advantage,  Lilybaeum  became  open  to  reinforcement  and 
supplies  by  sea,  so  that  Dionysius  no  longer  thought  it  worth 
while  to  prosecute  the  blockade.  On  the  approach  of  winter, 
both  parties  resumed  the  position  which  they  had  occupied 
before  the  recent  movement.* 

The  despot  had  thus  gained  nothing  by  again  taking  up 
B.C.  368-367.  ^r^s,  nor  were  the  Sicilian  dependencies  of  the 
Dionysius  Carthaginians  at  all  cut  down  below  that  which  they 
priz'^of  *  acquired  by  the  treaty  of  383  B.C.  But  he  received 
thc%naan  (about  January  or  February  367  B.C.)  news  of  a 
Athens.*'  different  species  of  success,  which  gave  him  hardly 
the  new*'  less  satisfaction  than  a  victory  by  land  or  sea.  In 
fc^cr'Son^  the  Lenaean  festival  of  Athens,  one  of  his  tragedies 
afterwards,    j^^j  ^^^^^  Tcwardcd  with  the  first  prize.     A  chorist 

who  had  been  employed  in  the  performance — eager  to  convey 
the  first  intelligence  of  this  success  to  Syracuse  and  to  obtain 
the  recompense  which  would  naturally  await  the  messenger — 
hasted  from  Athens  to  Corinth,  found  a  vessel  just  starting 
for  Syracuse,  and  reached  Syracuse  by  a  straight  course  with 
the  advantage  of  favourable  winds.  He  was  the  first  to  com- 
municate the  news,  and  received  the  full  reward  of  his  diligence. 
Dionysius  was  overjoyed  at  the  distinction  conferred  upon 
him ;  for  though  on  former  occasions  he  had  obtained  the 
second  or  third  place  in  the  Athenian  competitions,  he  had 
never  before  been  adjudged  worthy  of  the  first  prize.  Offering 
sacrifice  to  the  gods  for  the  good  news,  he  invited  his  friends 
to  a  splendid  banquet,  wherein  he  indulged  in  an  unusual 
measure  of  conviviality.    But  the  joyous  excitement,  coupled 


*  Diodor.  xv.  73  *,  xvi.  5. 
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with  the  effects  of  the  wine,  brought  on  an  attack  of  £5ever,  of 
which  he  shortly  afterwards  died,  after  a  reign  of  38  years.  ^ 

Thirty-eight  years,  of  a  career  so  full  of  effort,  adventure, 
and  danger,  as  that  of  Dionysius,  must  have  left  a  character 
constitution  sufficiently  exhausted  to  gfive  way  easily  «ius. 
before  acute  disease.  Throughout  this  long  period  he  had 
never  spared  himself.  He  was  a  man  of  restless  energy  and 
activity,  bodily  as  well  as  mental ;  always  personally  at  the 
head  of  his  troops  in  war — keeping  a  vigilant  eye  and  a 
decisive  hand  upon  all  the  details  of  his  government  at  home 
— ^yet  employing  spare  time  (which  Philip  of  Macedon  was 
surprised  that  he  could  find  ^)  in  composing  tragedies  of  his 
own,  to  compete  for  prizes  fairly  adjudged.  His  personal 
bravery  was  conspicuous,  and  he  was  twice  severely  wounded 
in  leading  his  soldiers  to  assault.  His  effective  skill  as  an 
ambitious  politician — his  military  resource  as  a  commander — 
and  the  long-sighted  care  with  which  he  provided  implements 
of  offence  as  well  as  of  defence  before  undertaking  war, — are 
remarkable  features  in  his  character.  The  Roman  Scipio 
Africanus  was  wont  to  single  out  Dionysius  and  Agathokl^s 
(the  history  of  the  latter  begins  about  fifty  years  after  the 
death  of  the  former),  both  of  them  despots  of  Syracuse,  as  the 
two  Greeks  of  greatest  ability  for  action  known  tp  him — men 
who  combined,  in  the  most  memorable  degree,  daring  with 
sagacity.'  This  criticism,  coming  from  an  excellent  judge,  is 
borne  out  by  the  biography  of  both,  so  far  as  it  comes  to  our 
knowledge.  No  other  Greek  can  be  pointed  out,  who,  starting 
from  a  position  humble  and  unpromising,  raised  himself  to  so 
lofty  a  pinnacle  of  dominion  at  home,  achieved  such  striking 
military  exploits  abroad,  and  preserved  his  grandeur  unim- 
paired throughout  the  whole  of  a  long  life.  Dionysius  boasted 
that  he  bequeathed  to  his  son  an  empire  fastened  by  adaman- 
tine chains  ;*  so  powerful  was  his  mercenary  force — so  firm  his 
position  in  Ortygia — so  completely  had  the  Syracusans  been 
broken  in  to  subjection.  There  cannot  be  a  better  test  of 
vigour  and  ability  than  the  unexampled  success  with  which 


'  Diodor.  xv.  74. 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  15. 

'  Polyb.  XV.  15.   Aih  jrol  n^Aior  2iu- 


{hroXMfifidifti  wpeeYftariKurdrovs  H^^pas  7c- 
yop4yai  jcol  ahif  v^  ro\firiporJerovt,  elirciy, 
ro^f  mpl  'Ayt^0K\4a  km  Atoy6iriO¥  roht 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  7. 
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Dionysius  and  Agathokl^s  played  the  game  of  the  despot, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  that  of  the  conqueror.  Of  the  two, 
Dionysius  was  the  most  favoured  by  fortune.  Both  indeed 
profited  by  one  auxiliary  accident,  which  distinguished  Syracuse 
from  other  Grecian  cities  ;  the  local  speciality  of  Ortygia. 
That  islet  seemed  expressly  made  to  be  garrisoned  as  a  sepa- 
rate fortress, — apart  from,  as  well  as  against,  the  rest  of 
Syracuse, — having  full  command  of  the  harbour,  docks,  naval 
force,  and  naval  approach.  But  Dionysius  had,  besides,  several 
peculiar  interventions  of  the  gods  in  his  favour,  sometimes  at 
the  most  critical  moments :  such  was  the  interpretation  put 
by  his  enemies  (and  doubtless  by  his  friends  also)  upon  those 
repeated  pestilences  which  smote  the  Carthaginian  armies 
with  a  force  far  more  deadly  than  the  spear  of  the  Syracusan 
hoplite.  On  four  or  five  distinct  occasions,  during  the  life 
of  Dionysius,  we  read  of  this  unseen  foe  as  destroying 
the  Carthaginians  both  in  Sicily  and  in  Africa,  but  leaving  the 
Syracusans  untouched.  Twice  did  it  arrest  the  progress  of 
Imilkon,  when  in  the  full  career  of  victory ;  once,  after  the 
capture  of  Gela  and  Kamarina — a  second  time,  when,  after 
his  great  naval  victory  offKatana,  he  had  brought  his  numerous 
host  under  the  walls  of  Syracuse,  and  was  actually  master  of 
the  open  suburb  of  Achradina.  On  both  these  occasions  the 
pestilence  made  a  complete  revolution  in  the  face  of  the  war ; 
exalting  Dionysius  from  impending  ruin,  to  assured  safety  in 
the  one,  and  to  unmeasured  triumph  in  the  other.  We  are 
bound  to  allow  for  this  good  fortune  (the  like  of  which  never 
befel  Agathokl^s),  when  we  contemplate  the  long  prosperity 
of  Dionysius,^  and  when  we  adopt,  as  in  justice  we  must  adopt, 
the  panegyric  of  Scipio  Africanus. 

The  preceding  chapter  has  detailed  the  means  whereby 
Dionysius  attained  his  prize,  and  kept  it ;  those  employed  by 
Agathoklfis— analogous  in  spirit  but  of  still  darker  colouring 
in  the  details— will  appear  hereafter.  That  Hermokrat^ — 
who  had  filled  with  credit  the  highest  offices  in  the  state  and 
whom  men  had  acquired  the  habit  of  following — should  aspire 


'  The  example  of  Dionysius — his  long 
career  of  success  and  quiet  death — is 
among  those  cited  by  Cotta  in  Cicero 
(De  Nat  Deor.  Ui.  33,  81,  85)  to  refute 


the  doctrine  of  Balbus  as  to  the  provi- 
dence  of  the  gods  and  their  moral 
government  over  human  affairs. 
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to  become  despot,  was  no  unusual  phsenomenon  in  Grecian 
politics  ;  but  that  Dionysius  should  aim  at  mounting  the  same 
ladder,  seemed  absurd  or  even  insane — to  use  the  phrase  of 
Isokratte.^  If,  then,  in  spite  of  such  disadvantage  he  suc- 
ceeded in  fastening  round  his  countrymen,  accustomed  to  a 
free  constitution  as  their  birthright,  those  "  adamantine  chains  " 
which  they  were  well  known  to  abhor — we  may  be  sure  that 
his  plan  of  proceeding  must  have  been  dexterously  chosen, 
and  prosecuted  with  consummate  perseverance  and  audacity ; 
but  we  may  be  also  sure  that  it  was  nefarious  in  the  extreme. 
The  machinery  of  fraud  whereby  the  people  were  to  be  cheated 
into  a  temporary  submission,  as  a  prelude  to  the  machinery 
of  force  whereby  such  submission  was  to  be  perpetuated 
against  their  consent — was  the  stock  in  trade  of  Grecian 
usurpers.  But  seldom  does  it  appear  prefaced  by  more  im- 
pudent calumnies,  or  worked  out  with  a  larger  measure  of 
violence  and  spoliation,  than  in  the  case  of  Dionysius.  He 
was  indeed  powerfully  seconded  at  the  outset  by  the  danger 
of  Syracuse  from  the  Carthaginian  arms.  But  his  scheme  of 
usurpation,  far  from  diminishing  such  danger,  tended  materially 
to  increase  it,  by  disuniting  the  city  at  so  critical  a  moment 
Dionysius  achieved  nothing  in  his  first  enterprise  for  the  relief 
of  Gela  and  Kamarina.  He  was  forced  to  retire  with  as  much 
disgrace  as  those  previous  generals  whom  he  had  so  bitterly 
vituperated  ;  and  apparently  even  with  greater  disgrace — since 
there  are  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  he  entered  into 
traitorous  collusion  with  the  Carthaginians.  The  salvation  of 
Syracuse,  at  that  moment  of  peril,  arose  not  from  the  energy 
or  ability  of  Dionysius,  but  from  the  opportune  epidemic 
which  disabled  Imilkon  in  the  midst  of  a  victorious  career. 

Dionysius  had  not  only  talents  to  organize,  and  boldness  to 
make  good,  a  despotism  more  formidable  than  anything  known 
to  contemporary  Greeks,  but  also  systematic  prudence  to 
keep  it  unimpaired  for  38  years.  He  maintained  carefully  those 
two  precautions  which  Thucydid^s  specifies  as  the  causes  of 
permanence  to  the  Athenian  Hippias,  under  similar  circum- 
stances— intimidation  over  the  citizens,  and  careful  organiza- 


>  Isokratas,   Or.  v.  (Philipp.)   s.    73.    Aioy{t<rtos  ....    ixt$vfi'fi<ras  fwyapx^as 
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tion,  with  liberal  pay  among  his  mercenaries.*  He  was 
temperate  in  indulgences ;  never  led  by  any  of  his  appetites 
into  the  commission  of  violence.'  This  abstinence  contributed 
materially  to  prolong  his  life,  since  many  a  Grecian  despot 
perished  through  desperate  feelings  of  individual  vengeance 
provoked  by  his  outrages.  With  Dionysius,  all  other  appetites 
were  merged  in  the  love  of  dominion,  at  home  and  abroad  ; 
and  of  money  as  a  means  of  dominion.  To  the  service  of  this 
master-passion  all  his  energies  were  devoted,  together  with 
those  vast  military  resources  which  an  unscrupulous  ability 
served  both  to  accumulate  and  to  recruit  How  his  treasury 
was  supplied,  with  the  large  exigences  continually  pressing 
upon  it,  we  are  but  little  informed.  We  know  however  that 
his  exactions  from  the  Syracusans  were  exorbitant ;  *  that  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  strip  the  holiest  temples  ;  and  that  he  left 
behind  him  a  great  reputation  for  ingenious  tricks  in  extracting 
money  from  his  subjects.*  Besides  the  large  garrison  of  foreign 
mercenaries  by  whom  his  orders  were  enforced,  he  maintained 
a  regular  body  of  spies,  seemingly  of  both  sexes,  disseminated 
among  the  body  of  the  citizens.*  The  vast  quarry-prison  of 
Syracuse  was  his  work.*  Both  the  vague  general  picture,  and 
the  fragmentary  details  which  come  before  us,  of  his  conduct 
towards  the  Syracusans,  present  to  us  nothing  but  an  oppressive 
and  extortionate  tyrant,  by  whose  fiat  numberless  victims 
perished  ;  more  than  10,000  according  to  the  general  lang^uage 
of  Plutarch.'     He  enriched  largely  his  younger  brothers  and 


•  Thucyd.  vi.  55.  AXAi  koX  5i4  t^ 
irp^tpoy  \{fyri$ts,  rots  /icv  iroXlrcus  ^- 
fitphr^  rois  h\  kirtKo^pots  &<cpi/3is,  iroAA^ 
r^  X€pt6yri  rov  iia<paKovs  iKpdrrivt 
(Hippias). 

On  the  liberality  of  the  elder  Diony- 
sius to  his  mercenaries,  see  an  allusion  in 
Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  348  A. 


Nam  dum  id  studuit  munire,  nulliiis 
pepercit  vitae,  quern  ejus  insidiatorem 
putaret."  To  the  same  purpose  Cicero, 
Tusc.  Disp.  V.  20. 

•  AristoteL  Politic  v.  9,  5. 

*  Pseudo-AristoteL  CEconomic  u.  c 
21,  42 ;  Cicero,  De  Nat  Deorom,  iiL 
34,  83,  S4 ;  Valerius  Maxim.  L  I. 


The  extension  and  improvement  of  j  •  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  28;  Plutarch,  De 
engines  for  warlike  purposes,  under  j  Curiositatejp.  523  A;  AristoteL  Politic 
Dionysius,  was  noticed  as  a  sort  of  1  v.  9,  3.  Tne  titles  of  these  spies — 
epoch  (Athenaeus  de  Machinis  ap.  '  ai  worayttyl9§s  icaXo6/MPat — as  we  read 
Mathemat  Veteres,  ed.  Paris,  p.  3).         {  in  Aristotle;  or  olwcrayvyus — as  we  find 

'  Cornelius  Nepos,  De  Regibus,  c  2.  |  in    Plutarch — may    perhaps    both    be 
•*  Dionysius  prior,   et  manu  fortis,   et    correct 
belli  peritus  mit,  et,  id  quod  in  tyranno        •  Cicero  in  Verrem,  v.  55,  143. 


non  facile  reperitur,  minime  libidinosus, 
non  luxuriosus,  Jion  avarus,  nullius  rei 
denique  cupidus,  nisi  singularis  perpe- 
tuique  imperii,  ob  eamque  rem  crudelis. 


^  Plutarch,  De  Fortnnft  Alexandri 
Magni,  p.  338  B.  What  were  the 
crimes  of  Dionysius  which  Pausanias 
had  read  and  describes  by  the  general 
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auxiliaries ;  among  which  latter,  Hipparinus  stood  prominent, 
thus  recovering  a  fortune  equal  to  or  larger  than  that  which 
his  profligacy  had  dissipated^  But  we  hear  also  of  acts  of 
Dionysius,  indicating  a  jealous  and  cruel  temper,  even  towards 
near  relatives.  And  it  appears  certain  that  he  trusted  no  one, 
not  even  them  ;  *  that  though  in  the  field  he  was  a  perfectly 
brave  man,  yet  his  suspicion  and  timorous  anxiety  as  to  every 
one  who  approached  his  person,  were  carried  to  the  most 
tormenting  excess,  and  extended  even  to  his  wives,  his  brothers, 
his  daughters.  Afraid  to  admit  anyone  with  a  razor  near  to 
his  face,  he  is  said  to  have  singed  his  own  beard  with  a  burning 
coaL  Both  his  brother  and  his  son  were  searched  for  con- 
cealed weapons,  and  even  forced  to  change  their  clothes  in 
the  presence  of  his  guards,  before  they  were  permitted  to  see 
him.  An  officer  of  the  guards  named  Marsyas,  having  dreamt 
that  he  was  assassinating  Dionysius,  was  put  to  death  for  this 
dream,  as  proving  that  his  waking  thoughts  must  have  been 
dwelling  upon  such  a  project.  And  it  has  already  been  men- 
tioned that  Dionysius  put  to  death  the  mother  of  one  of  his 
wives,  on  suspicion  that  she  had  by  incantations  brought  about 
the  barrenness  of  the  other — as  well  as  the  sons  of  a  Lokrian 
citizen  named  Aristeidfis,  who  had  refused,  with  indignant 
expressions,  to  grant  to  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. ' 

Such  were  the  conditions  of  existence — perpetual  mistrust, 
danger  even  from  the  nearest  kindred,  enmity  both  to  and 
from  every  dignified  freeman,  and  reliance  only  on  armed 
barbarians  or  liberated  slaves  —  which  beset  almost  every 
Grecian  despot,  and  from  which  the  greatest  despot  of  his  age 


words  AuHwrtov  rd  dwoffi^ara — and 
whidi  he  accoses  Philistus  of  having 
intendonallj  omitted  in  his  history — ^we 
cannot  now  tell  (Pausan.  L  13,  2  :  com- 
pare Plutarch,  IMon,  c.  36).  An  author 
named  Am3nitianas,  contemporary  with 
Pansanias,  and  among  those  perused  by 
Photius  (Codex,  131),  had  composed 
parallel  lives  of  Dionysius  and  the  Em- 
peror Domitian. 


of  Plato,  attests  the  excessive  mistrust 
which  haunted  Dionysius,  as  a  general 
fact ;  which  is  illustrated  by  the  anec- 
dotes of  Cicero,  TuscuL  Disput  v.  20^ 
23;  and  De  Officiis,  ii.  7;  Pluterch, 
Dion,  c  9  ;  Diodor.  xiv.  2. 

The  well-known  anecdote  of  Damo- 
kl^  and  the  sword  which  Dionysius 
caused  to  be  suspended  over  his  head  by 
a  horsehair,  in  the  midst  of  the  enjoy- 


*  Plato,  EpistoLvii.p.332  A;  AristoteL  '  ments  of  the  banquet,  as  an  illustration 
Politic  ▼.  5,  6.  1  how  little  was  the  value  of  grandeur  in 

•  Plato,  EpistoL  vii.  p.  332  D.    Aio-    the  midst  of   terror — is  recounted  by 
r^tos  9k  c{f  fiiew  ir6Xw  hJBpoUras  irwrcof  ;  Cicero. 


titnXitof^h  vo^aSfieivr^^mv  ohh€v\,\      '   Plutarch,  Dion,    c.    3;    Plutarch, 
fi4yis  iff^Sfh  &C.  I  Timoleon,  c  6. 

This  brief^  but  significant  expression  ' 

VOL.  IX.  E 
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enjoyed  no  exemption.  Though  philosophers  emphatically 
insisted  that  such  a  man  must  be  miserable/  yet  Dionysius 
himself,  as  well  as  the  great  mass  of  admiring  spectators, 
would  probably  feel  that  the  necessities  of  his  position  were 
more  than  compensated  by  its  awe-striking  grandeur,  and  by 
the  full  satisfaction  of  ambitious  dreams ;  subject  indeed  to 
poignant  suffering  when  wounded  in  the  tender  point,  and 
when  reaping  insult  in  place  of  admiration,  at  the  memorable 
Olympic  festival  of  384  B.C.,  above-described.  But  the  Syra- 
cusans,  over  whom  he  ruled,  enjoyed  no  such  compensation 
for  that  which  they  suffered  from  his  tax-gatherers — from  his 
garrison  of  Gauls,  Iberians,  and  Campanians,  in  Ortygia — 
from  his  spies — his  prison — and  his  executioners. 

Nor  did  Syracuse  suffer  alone.  The  reign  of  the  elder 
Dionysius  was  desolating  for  the  Hellenic  population  generally, 
both  of  Sicily  and  Italy.  Syracuse  became  a  great  fortress, 
with  vast  military  power  in  the  hands  of  its  governor,  "  whose 
policy  ^  it  was  to  pack  all  Sicily  into  it ; "  while  the  remaining 
free  Hellenic  communities  were  degraded,  enslaved,  and  half- 
depopulated.  On  this  topic,  the  mournful  testimonies  already 
cited  from  Lysias  and  Isokrat^s,  are  borne  out  by  the  letters 
of  the  eye-witness  Plato.  In  his  advice,  given  to  the  son  and 
successor  of  Dionysius,  Plato  emphatically  presses  upon  him 
two  points  :  first,  as  to  the  Syracusans,  to  transform  his  in- 
herited oppressive  despotism  into  the  rule  of  a  king,  governing 
gently  and  by  fixed  laws  ;  next,  to  reconstitute  and  repeople, 
under  free  constitutions,  the  other  Hellenic  communities  in 
Sicily,  which  at  his  accession  had  become  nearly  barbarised 
and  half-deserted.® 


*  This  sentiment,  pronounced  by 
Plato,  Isokrat^s,  Cicero,  Seneca,  Plu- 
tarch, &c,  is  nowhere  so  forcibly  laid 
out  as  in  the  dialogue  of  Xenophon 
called  Hiero — of  whidi  indeed,  it  forms 
^e  text  and  theme.  Whoever  reads  the 
picture  of  the  position  of  a  Grecian 
T^fMwos,  will  see  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  for  a  man  so  placed  to  be  other 
than  a  cruel  and  oppressive  ruler. 

'  See  the  citation  from  Plato,  in  a 
note  immediately  preceding. 

»  Plato,  Epistol.  iii,  p.  ^15  E  (to  the 
younger  Dionysius).  ^wi  V  ohK  6\iyoi 
\4y^ir  <r€  irp6s  rutas  tAp  xaod  <rf  wpte- 
fitv6ifrw¥f   its   Apa    aov    irori    \iyoyros 


iuco^as  4yi»  fi4\Xorros  rds  re  'EXXiy- 
vlZas  ir6\€is  ip  ScircX/f  otx/^cir, 
Kal'XvpaKovff(ovs  4iriKov<fkl(rai^'HiP 
^y^v  itnl  TvptanftBos  §1$  /Sotf-iXe/or  ftrra' 

Amto,  trov  <r^^pa  Tpo$vfiovfi4pWf  pvp  9^ 
Almva  ^iZdtnanfu  Zp^v  ohrk  ravri^^  ical 
roti  9uufo4ifuiat  roTs  ^ots  riip  (Hip  ipx^p 
ii4>*upovtit$d  <rc. 

Ibid.  p.  319  C.  M^  jue  BiafidXkt  \4ymp^ 
its  odjc  cTmv  <rff  ir<(Xc<r  *EXAi}y£Sas  ifi^o6* 
tras  iwh  fiapfidpwp  ohtiifiMf  oM  ivpa- 
Kovalous  iwueovipUrai,  ,  .  ,  its  iyib  fjL^p 
ixiXtvoPf  ffh  i^  ohit  ff^^cAcs  irpdr^ 
Tffiv  airrd. 

Again,   see    Epistol.  vii.    p.  331  F. 
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The  elder  Dion>^ius  had  imported  into  Sicily  large  bodies 
of  mercenaries,  by  means  of  whom  he  had  gained  his  con-^ 
quests,  and  for  whom  he  had  provided  settlements  at  the  cost 
of  the  subdued  Hellenic  cities.  In  Naxos,  Katana,  Leontini, 
and  Messdnd,  the  previous  residents  had  been  dispossessed 
and  others  substituted,  out  of  Gallic  and  Iberian  mercenaries. 
Communities  thus  transformed,  with  their  former  fre^citizens 
degcaided  into  dependence  or  exile,  not  only  ceased^  to  be 
purely  Hellenic,  but  also  became  far  less  populous  and 
flourishii^.  In  like  manner  Dionysius  had  suppressed,  and 
absorbed  into  Ss^racuse  and  Lokri,  the  once  autonomous 
Grecian  communities  of  Rh^um,  Hipponium,  and  Kaulonia, 
on  the  Italian  side  of  the  strait.  In  the  inland  r^ons  of 
Italy,  he  had  allied  himself  with  the  barbarous  Lucanians, 
who,  even  without  his  aid,  were  gaining  ground  and  pressing 
hard  upon  the  Italiot  Greeks  on  the  coast 

If  we  examine  the  results  of  the  warfare  carried  on  by 
Dionysius  against  the  Carthaginians,  from  the  commencement 
to  the  end  of  his  career,  we  shall  observe,  that  he  began  by 
losing  Gela  and  Kamarina,  and  that  the  peace  by  which  he 
was  enabled  to  preserve  Syracuse  itself,  arose,  not  from  any 
success  of  his  own,  but  from  the  pestilence  which  ruined  his 
enemies  ;  to  say  nothing  about  traitorous  collusion  with  them, 
which  I  have  already  remarked  to  have  been  the  probable 
price  of  their  guarantee  to  his  dominion.  His  war  against  the 
Carthaginians  in  397  •B.C.,  was  undertaken  with  much  vigour, 
recovered  Gela,  Kamarina,  Agrigentum,  and  Selinus,  and 
promised  the  most  decisive  success.     But  presently  again  the 


332  R  334  D.  336  A.-D.— and  the  brief 
notice  given  by  Photius  (Codex,  93)  of 
the  lost  historical  works  of  Arrian,  re- 
specting Dion  and  Timoleon. 

EpistoL  vii.  p.  357  A.  (What  Dion 
intended  to  do,  had  he  not  been  pre- 
vented by  death) — Ka2  fitrii  ravra  Siicc- 
Xioy  &»  r^p  iWfiP  Kor^Kura,  rohs  fikr 
fiapfidpovs  ^r  pvv  txovatp  &^cA<J- 
fi%pos,  8<roi  fi^  vir^p  rris  koiptis 
4\€v9*ptas  9t€xo\4firiffap  irphs  r^p 
rwpapplZoj  rohs  V  $fiirpoir$€P  oIki^- 
r^f  tSp  'EWriPtK&p  r6xt»p  €ls 
T^f  iipx^^dtf  oca)  irarp^as  olic^(rcif 
ttaroiiciffas'  Compare  Plutarch, Timo- 
leon, c  2.  al  9h  ir\u<rrmi  v6\us  M> 
0ap0dpmp  luydZmP  ical  vrpofruorrw  iLfd- 


irBwp  KOTtlxoPTO, 

The  fidpfiapM  to  whom  Plato  alludes 
in  this  last  passage,  are  not  the  Car- 
thaginians (none  of  whom  could  be  ex- 
pected to  come  in  and  fight  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  down  the  despotism 
at  Syracuse),  but  the  Campanian  and 
other  mercenaries  provided  for  by  the 
elder  Dionysius  on  the  lands  of  the  ex- 
truded Greeks.  These  men  would  have 
the  strongest  interest  in  upholding  the 
despotism,  if  the  maintenance  of  their 
own  properties  was  connected  with  it. 
Dion  thought  it  prudent  to  conciliate  this 
powerful  force  by  promising  confirmation 
of  their  properties  to  such  of  them  as 
would  act  upon  the  side  of  freedom. 

£   2 
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tide  of  fortune  turned  against  him.  He  sustained  capital 
defeats,  and  owed  the  safety  of  Syracuse,  a  second  time,  to 
nothing  but  the  terrific  pestilence  which  destroyed  the  army 
of  Imilkon.  A  third  time,  in  383  B.C.,  Dionysius  gratuitously 
renewed  the  war  against  Carthage.  After  brilliant  success  at 
first,  he  was  again  totally  defeated,  and  forced  to  cede  to 
Carthage  all  the  territory  west  of  the  river  Halykus,  besides 
paying  a  tribute.  So  that  the  exact  difference  between  the 
Sicilian  territory  of  Carthage — as  it  stood  at  the  beginning  of 
his  command  and  at  the  end  of  his  reign — amounts  to  this : 
that  at  the  earlier  period  it  reached  to  the  river  Himera — at 
the  later  period  only  to  the  river  Halykus.  The  intermediate 
space  between  the  two  comprehends  Agrigentum  with  the 
greater  part  of  its  territory  ;  which  represents  therefore  the 
extent  of  Hellenic  soil  rescued  by  Dionysius  from  Cartha- 
ginian dominion. 
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CHAPTER   LXXXIV. 

SICILIAN     AFFAIRS    AFTER    THE     DEATH     OF    THE    ELDER 
DIONYSIUS— DIONYSIUS  THE  YOUNGER— AND  DION. 

The  elder  Dionysius,  at  the  moment  of  his  death,  boasted  of 
having  left  his  dominion  "  fastened  by  chains  of  ••<:.  367. 
adamant ; "  that  is,  sustained  by  a  large  body  ^^eSm^ 
of  mercenaries/  well  trained  and  well  paid — ^by  dwih! 
impr^nable  fortifications  in  the  islet  of  Ortygia — ^by  400 
ships  of  war — ^by  immense  magazines  of  arms  and  military 
Stores — and  by  established  intimidation  over  the  minds 
of  the  Syracusans.  These  were  really  "chains  of  adamant" 
— so  long  as  there  was  a  man  like  Dionysius  to  keep  them 
in  hand.  But  he  left  no  successor  competent  to  the  task ; 
nor  indeed  an  unobstructed  succession.  He  had  issue  by 
two  wives,  whom  he  had  married  both  at  the  same  time,  as 
has  been  already  mentioned.  By  the  Lokrian  wife,  Doris,  he 
had  his  eldest  son  named  Dionysius,  and  two  others  ;  by  the 
Syracusan  wife,  Aristomachfi,  daughter  of  Hipparinus,  he  had 
two  sons,  Hipparinus  and  Nysaeus — ^and  two  daughters, 
Sophrosynfi  and  Aretft.^  Dionysius  the  younger  can  hardly 
have  been  less  than  twenty-five  years  old  at  the  death  of  his 
father  and  namesake.  Hipparinus,  the  eldest  son  by  the  other 
wife,  was  considerably  younger.  AristomachS  his  mother  had 
long  remained  childless;  a  fact  which  the  elder  Dionysius 
ascribed  to  incantations  wrought  by  the  mother  of  the  Lokrian 
wife,  and  punished  by  putting  to  death  the  supposed  sorceress,' 


*  Both  Diodorns  (xvi.  9)  and  Cornelius  {  Fr.  204,  ed.  Didot,  ap.  Athenaeum,  x. 

p.  435  ;  Diodor.  xvL  o ;  ComeL  Nepos 


Nepos  (Dion,  c.  5)  speak  of  100,000 
foot  and  10,000  horse.  The  former 
speaks  of  400  ships  of  war ;  the  latter, 
of  90a 

The  numbers  of  foot  and  horse  ap- 
pear evidently  exaggerated.  Both  au- 
thors must  have  copied  from  the  same 
origina] ;  possibly  Ephorus. 

'  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  6;  Theopompus, 


(Dion,  c  i). 

The  Scholiast  on  Plato's  fourth 
Epistle  gives  information  respecting  the 
personal  relations  and  marriages  of 
the  elder  Dionysius,  not  wholly  agreeing 
with  what  is  stated  in  the  sixth  chapter 
of  Plutardi's  Life  of  Dion. 

»  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  3.    The  age  of  the 
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The  offspring  of  Aristomache,  though  the  younger  brood  of 
Dion-his      the  two,  dcrivcd  considerable   advantage  from  the 

connection  ,  ,  /■     «  t       *  i  t%* 

with  the  presence  and  countenance  of  her  brother  Dion. 
family""*  Hipparinus,  father  of  Dion  and  Aristomache,  had 
been  the  principal  abettor  of  the  elder  Dionysius  in  his  original 
usurpation,  in  order  to  retrieve  his  own  fortune,^  ruined  by 
profligate  expenditure.  So  completely  had  that  object  been 
accomplished,  that  his  son  Dion  was  now  among  the  richest 
men  in  Syracuse,^  possessing  property  estimated  at  above 
100  talents  (about  23,000/.).  Dion  was,  besides,  son-in-law  to 
the  elder  Dionysius,  who  had  given  his  daughter  Sophrosyn^ 
in  marriage  to  his  son  (by  a  different  mother)  the  younger 
Dionysius ;  and  his  daughter  Aret6,  first  to  his  brother 
Thearid^s — next,  on  the  death  of  Thearid^s,  to  Dion.  As 
brother  of  Aristomache,  Dion  was  thus  brother-in-law  to  the 
elder  Dionysius,  and  uncle  both  to  Arete  his  own  wife  and  to 
Sophrosyne  the  wife  of  the  younger  Dionysius  ;  as  husband 
of  Arete,  he  was  son-in-law  to  the  elder  Dionysius,  and 
brother-in-law  (as  well  as  uncle)  to  the  wife  of  the  younger. 
Marriages  between  near  relatives  (excluding  any  such  con- 
nection between  uterine  brother  and  sister)  were  usual  in 
Greek  manners.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  despot  accounted 
the  harmony  likely  to  be  produced  by  such  ties  between  the 
members  of  his  two  families  and  Dion,  among  the  "adaman- 
tine chains  "  which  held  fast  his  dominion. 

Apart  from  wealth  and  high  position,  the  personal  character 
Personal       of  Dion  was  iu  itsclf  marked  and  prominent     He 

character  of  _  . 

Dion.  was  of  an  energetic  temper,  great  bravery,  and  very 

considerable  mental  capacities.  Though  his  nature  was 
haughty  and  disdainful  towards  individuals,  yet  as  to  political 


younger  Dionysius  is  nowhere  positively 
specihed.  But  in  the  year  350  B.C. — or 
355  B.C.  at  the  latest — he  had  a  son, 
Apollokrat6s,  old  enough  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  command  of  Ortygia,  when  he 
himself  evacuated  it  for  the  first  time 
(Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  37).  We  cannot 
suppose  Apollokrat^s  to  have  been  less 
than  sixteen  years  of  age  at  the  moment 
when  he  was  entrusted  with  such  a 
function,  having  his  mother  and  sisters 
under  his  charge  (c.  50).     ApoUokrates 


Suppose  Dionysius  the  younger  to  have 
been  twenty  years  of  age  when  ApoUo- 
krates was  bom;  he  would  thus  be  in 
his  twenty-fifth  year  in  the  beginning 
of  367  B.C.,  when  Dionysius  the  elder 
died.  The  expressions  of  Plato,  as  to 
the  youth  of  Dionysius  the  younger  at 
that  juncture,  are  not  unsuitable  to  such 
an  age. 

»  Aristotel.  Polit  v.  5,  6. 

*  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  347  A.  Com- 
pare the  offer  of  Dion  to  maintain  fifty 


therefore  must  have  been  bom  at  least    triremes  at  his  own  expense  (Plutarch, 
as  early  as  372  B.C.;  perhaps  even  earlier.    Dion,  c  6). 


Chap.  LXXXIV. 


DION. 
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communion,  his  ambition  was  by  no  means  purely  self-seeking 
and  ^oistic,  like  that  of  the  elder  Dionysius.  Animated 
with  vehement  love  oS  power,  he  was  at  the  same  time  pene- 
trated with  that  sense  of  regulated  polity,  and  submission  of 
individual  will  to  fixed  laws,  which  floated  in  the  atmosphere 
of  Grecian  talk  and  literature,  and  stood  so  high  in  Grecian 
morality.  He  was  moreover  capable  of  acting  with  enthusiasm, 
and  braving  every  hazard  in  prosecution  of  his  own  con- 
victions. 

Bom  about  the  year  408  B.C.,*  Dion  was  twenty-one  years 
of  age  in  387  ac,  when  the  elder  Dionysius,  having  puto, 
dismantled  Rh^um  and  subdued  Kroton,  attained  th'^'^ytha- 
the  maximum  of  his  dominion,  as  master  of  the  ^OMophen. 
Sicilian  and  Italian  Greeks.  Standing  high  in  the  favour  of 
his  brother-in-law  Dionysius,  Dion  doubtless  took  part  in  the 
wars  whereby  this  large  dominion  had  been  acquired  ;  as  well 
as  in  the  life  of  indulgence  and  luxury  which  prevailed 
generally  among  wealthy  Greeks  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  and  which 
to  the  Athenian  Plato  appeared  alike  surprising  and  re- 
pulsive.^ That  great  philosopher  visited  Italy  and  Sicily 
about  387  B.a,  as  has  been  already  mentioned.  He  was  in 
acquaintance  and  fellowship  with  the  school  of  philosophers 
called  Pythagoreans;  the  remnant  of  that  Pythagorean  brother- 
hood, who  had  once  exercised  so  powerful  a  political  influence 
over  the  cities  of  those  regions — and  who  still  enjoyed  con- 
siderable reputation,  even  after  complete  political  downfall, 
through  individual  ability  and  rank  of  the  members,  com- 
bined with  habits  of  recluse  study,  mysticism,  and  attach- 
ment among  themselves.  With  these  Pjrthagoreans  Dion 
also,  a  young  man  of  open  mind  and  ardent  aspirations,  was 
naturally  thrown  into  communication  by  the  proceedings  of 
the  elder  Dionysius  in  Italy.'    Through  them  he  came  into 


'  Dion  was  fifty-five  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  his  doUh,  in  the  fourth  year 
after  his  departure  firom  Peloponnesus 
(Cornelius  Nepos,  Dion,  c.  10). 

His  death  took  place  seemingly  about 
354  B.C.  He  would  thus  be  bom  about 
408  B.C. 

«  Plato,  EpistoL  vii.  p.  326  D.    ^A- 

€if9alfimp,  ^IraKutTiKcip  re  koI  "Xvpcucov- 
clmv  TpoMefiy  xX'ipiiSf  oitiofiri  oi^oftws 


rmp,  &c 

•  Cicero,  De  Finibus,  v.  20;  De 
Republic  i.  10.  Jamblichus  (Vit  Py- 
tha£X»r9e,  c.  199)  calls  Dion  a  member 
of  me  Pythagorean  brotherhood,  which 
may  be  doubted ;  but  his  assertion  that 
Dion  procured  for  Plato,  though  only 
by  means  of  a  large  price  (100  minse), 
the  possession  of  a  book  composed  by 
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intercourse  with  Plato,  whose  conversation  made  an  epoch  in 
his  life. 

The  mystic  turn  of  imagination,  the  sententious  brevity, 
Extraordi-  and  the  mathematical  researches,  of  the  Pythagoreans, 
S2JJ  "'  produced  doubtless  an  imposing  effect  upon  Dion; 
Dion."^°  just  as  Lysis,  a  member  of  that  brotherhood,  had 
acquired  the  attachment  and  influenced  the  sentiments  of 
Epaminondas  at  Thebes.  But  Plato's  power  of  working  upon 
the  minds  of  young  men  was  far  more  impressive  and  irre- 
sistible. He  possessed  a  large  range  of  practical  experience, 
a  mastery  of  political  and  social  topics,  and  a  charm  of 
eloquence,  to  which  the  Pythagoreans  were  strangers.  The 
stirring  effect  of  the  Sokratic  talk,  as  well  as  of  the  demo- 
cratical  atmosphere  in  which  Plato  had  been  brought  up^  had 
developed  all  the  communicative  aptitude  of  his  mind ;  and 
great  as  that  aptitude  appears  in  his  remaining  dialogues,  there 
is  ground  for  believing  that  it  was  far  greater  in  his  conver- 
sation ;  greater  perhaps  in  387  B.C.,  when  he  was  still  mainly 
the  Sokratic  Plato  —than  it  became  in  later  days,  after  he  had 
imbibed  to  a  certain  extent  the  mysticism  of  these  Pytha- 
goreans.^ Brought  up  as  Dion  had  been  at  the  court  of 
Dionysius — accustomed  to  see  around  him  only  slavish 
deference  and  luxurious  enjoyment — unused  to  open  speech 
or  large  philosophical  discussion — he  found  in  Plato  a  new 
man  exhibited,  and  a  new  world  opened  before  him. 

The  conception  of  a  free  community — with  correlative  rights 
and  duties  belonging  to  every  citizen,  determined  by  laws  and 
protected  or  enforced  by  power  emanating  from  the  collective 
entity  called  the  City — stood  in  the  foreground  of  ordinary 
Grecian  morality — reigned  spontaneously  in  the  bosoms  of 
every  Grecian  festival  crowd — and  had  been  partially  imbibed 
by  Dion,  though  not  from  his  own  personal  experience,  yet 
from  teachers,  sophists,  and  poets.  This  conception,  essential 
and  fundamental  with  philosophers,  as  well  as  with  the  vulgar. 


tte  Pythagorean  Philolaus,  seems  not 
improbable.  The  ancient  Pythagoreans 
wrote  nothing.  Philolaus  (seemingly 
about  contemporary  with  Sokrat6s)  was 
the  first  Pythagorean  who  left  anv 
written    memorial.      That    this   book 


and  even  by  him  only  for  a  large  price 
— is  easy  to  believe. 

See  the  instructive  Dissertation  of 
Gruppe,  Ueber  die  Fragmente  des  Ar- 
chytas  und  der  alteren  Pjrthagoreer,  p. 
24,  26,  48,  &c. 


could  only  be  obtained  by  the  inter-        *    See  a  remarkable  passage,  Plato, 
vention  of  an  influential   Syracusan —  !  Epist.  vii.  p.  328  F. 
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was  not  merely  set  forth  by  Plato  with  commanding  powers 
of  speech,  but  also  exalted  with  improvements  and  refinements 
into  an  ideal  perfection.  Above  all,  it  was  based  upon  a 
strict,  even  an  abstemious  and  ascetic,  canon,  as  to  individual 
enjoyment ;  and  upon  a  careful  training  both  of  mind  and 
body,  qualifying  each  man  for  the  due  performance  of  his 
duties  as  a  citizen ;  a  subject  which  Plato  (as  we  see  by 
his  dialogues)  did  not  simply  propound  with  the  direct 
enforcement  of  a  preacher,  but  touched  with  the  quickening 
and  pungent  effect,  and  reinforced  with  the  copious  practical 
illustrations,  of  Sokratic  dialogue. 

As  the  stimulus  from  the  teacher  was  here  put  forth  with 
consummate  efficacy,  the  predisposition  of  the  learner  Dionicams 
enabled  it  to  take  full  effect    Dion  became  an  altered  giSj*^^ 
man  both  in   public  sentiment  and   in   individual  l^f**^ 
behaviour.     He  recollected  that  twenty  years  before,  **u,^J^* 
his  country  Syracuse  had  been  as  free  as  Athens.  a«i«<or- 

*        '  matoiy 

He  learnt  to  abhor  the  iniquity  of  the  despotism  by  '»^«"- 
which  her  liberty  had  been  overthrown,  and  by  which  sub- 
sequently the  liberties  of  so  many  other  Greeks  in  Italy  and 
Sicily  had  been  trodden  down  also.  He  was  made  to  remark, 
that  Sicily  had  been  half-barbarized  through  the  foreign 
mercenaries  imported  as  the  despot's  instruments.  He  con- 
ceived the  sublime  idea  or  dream  of  rectifying  all  this  accumu- 
lation of  wrong  and  suffering.  It  was  his  wish  first  to  cleanse 
Syracuse  from  the  blot  of  slavery,  and  to  clothe  her  anew  in 
the  brightness  and  dignity  of  freedom  ;  yet  not  with  the  view 
of  restoring  the  popular  government  as  it  had  stood  prior  to 
the  usurpation,  but  of  establishing  an  improved  constitutional 
polity,  originated  by  himself,  with  laws  which  should  not  only 
secure  individual  rights,  but  also  educate  and  moralize  the 
citizens.^  The  function  which  he  imagined  to  himself,  and 
which  the  conversation  of  Plato  suggested,  was  not  that  of 


»  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  335  F.    A  Wa 
ybuf  kyit  vwpmi  oTSo,  As  oW  re  vcpi 

rh — Xvpamiiras  fUr  wpHror,  'Hiy  warpHa 
r^y    iavrov,    hr^l    r^r    ZwXtUuf    mrrris 


wdirp  i^ix^  iK6<rfiii<r9  p6fiois  roTs  wpoff' 
ilKovffi  T€  Kol  iiplorots  Tohs  itoX/toj — 
rSrt  i^^liisro^ois  irpoiOvfAtTr*  tty  ir/>a|cu, 
waaay  SiicffXiay  Karouei(€iy  koX  i\€vB4pw 
hth  rSr  fieipfidfwyiroiuv,  robs  fj^y  iKfiiK- 
\»y,  robs  9i  x^H*^f^^^^  H^*^  'Upttvos^ 

&C. 

Compare  the  beginning  of  the  same 
epistle,  p.  324  A. 
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a  despot  like  Dionysius,  but  that  of  a  despotic  legislator  like 
Lykurgus/  taking  advantage  of  a  momentary  omnipotence, 
conferred  upon  him  by  grateful  citizens  in  a  state  of  public 
confusion,  to  originate  a  good  system ;  which,  when  once  put 
in  motion,  would  keep  itself  alive  by  fashioning  the  minds  of 
the  citizens  to  its  own  intrinsic  excellence.  After  having  thus 
both  liberated  and  reformed  Syracuse,  Dion  promised  to  him- 
self that  he  would  employ  Syracusan  force,  not  in  annihilating, 
but  in  recreating,  other  free  Hellenic  communities  throughout 
the  island  ;  expelling  from  thence  all  the  barbarians — ^both 
the  imported  mercenaries  and  the  Carthaginians. 

Such  were  the  hopes  and  projects  which  arose  in  the  mind 
of  the  youthful  Dion  as  he  listened  to  Plato ;  hopes 
pregnant  with  future  results  which  neither  of  them 
contemplated — and  not  unworthy  of  being  compared 
with  those  enthusiastic  aspirations  which  the  young 
Spartan  kings  Agis  and  Kleomen^s  imbibed,  a  cen- 
tury afterwards,  in  part  from  the  conversation  of  the  philoso- 
pher Sphaerus.^  Never  before  had  Plato  met  with  a  pupil  who 
so  quickly  apprehended,  so  profoundly  meditated,  or  so  pas- 
sionately laid  to  heart  his  lessons.^  Inflamed  with  his  newly 
communicated  impulse  towards  philosophy,  as  the  supreme 
guide  and  directress  of  virtuous  conduct,  Dion  altered  his 
habits  of  life ;  exchanging  the  splendour  and  luxury  of  a 
Sicilian  rich  man  for  the  simple  fare  and  regulated  appli- 
cation becoming  a  votary  of  the  Academy.  In  this  course 
he  persisted  without  faltering,  throughout  all  his  residence  at 
the  court  of  Dionysius,  in  spite  of  the  unpopularity  contracted 
among  his  immediate  companions.  His  enthusiasm  even  led 
him  to  believe,  that  the  despot  himself,  unable  to  resist  that 
persuasive  tongue  by  which  he  had  been  himself  converted, 
might  be  gently  brought  round  into  an  employment  of  his 


Alteration 
of  habits  in 
Dion— he 
brings^ 
Plato  into 
communi- 
cation with 
Dionysius. 


»  Plato,  Epist  iv.  p.  320  E.  (ad- 
dressed  to   Dion) &s    olv    trrh 

xdyrwy  SfM&fitvos  vapiurKtvdCou  t6v  re 
AvKovpyov  iKftvov  ipxcuov  itiroitl^oty,  Koi 
rhu  Kvpoy  Koi  fins  &XAo(  ircGirore  fBo^tv 

*  Plutarch,  K.leomen6s,  c.  2-11. 

*  Plato,  EpistoL  vii.  p.  327  A.  A(«v 
fikv  yiip  8^  fuiA'  c^/ui^s  &y  irp6s  re 
T&\Aa,  Kol  rtphs  rohs  r6r9  iw  ifwv 
\tyofjL4yovs  \6yovs,  oUrus  6^4us  tnrfiKovire 


•irpo<rirvxov  ytaVf  K<ii  rhr  MXatxov  $iay 
Qv  ^Bi\%<r€  Jiiaip€p6irrvs  rStp  voKKmw 
*lrdKi9rrSnf  fcal  2<fccAMrr»v,  hprr^v  mpk 
irXc/ovos  ^Sov^s  Tfjs  Tf  &AA17S  rpv^nis 
mioifiJL^vos'  59cy  ^irax9^<rrfpoy  rois  T€pi, 
rii  rvpayvtiA  y6fjufia  (&<riy  Wt^t  f^XP* 
rov  Oaydrov  rod  "wtpl  Atoy^ffioy  y^po- 
fx4yov, 

Plutarch,    Dion,   c    4,     &s    vpmroy 
iyt6<ra!To  \Ayov  Koi  ^iKotro^as  irt^puopi- 

&C. 
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mighty  force  for  beneficent  and  refonnatory  purposes.  Ac- 
cordingly Dion,  inviting  Plato  to  Syracuse,  procured  for  him 
an  interview  with  Dionysius,  How  miserably  the  speculation 
failed,  has  been  recounted  in  my  last  chapter.  Instead  of 
acquiring  a  new  convert,  the  philosopher  was  fortunate  in 
rescuing  his  own  person,  and  in  making  good  his  returning 
footsteps  out  of  that  lion's  den,  into  which  the  improvident 
enthusiasm  of  his  young  friend  had  inveigled  him. 

The  harsh  treatment  of  Plato  by  Dionysius  was  a  painful, 
though  salutary,  warning  to  Dion.    Without  sacri-  Dionmain- 
ficing  either  his  own  convictions,  or  the  philosophical  ^^Lkm 
regularity  of  life  which  he  had  thought  fit  to  adopt —  JS^idence 
he  saw  that  patience  was  imperatively  necessary,  ri,^SS 
and  he  so  conducted  himself  as  to  maintain  unabated  ^nhe^b^r 
the  favour  and  confidence  of  Dionysius.  Such  a  policy  '^^^ 
would  probably  be  recommended  to  him  even  by  Plato,  p**"™*"*- 
in  prospect  of  a  better  future.     But  it  would  be  strenuously 
urged  by  the  Pythagoreans  of  Southern  Italy  ;  among  whom 
was  Archytas,  distinguished  not  only  as  a  mathematician  and 
friend  of  Plato,  but  also  as  the  chief  political  magistrate  of 
Tarentum.     To  these  men,  who  dwelt  all  within  the  reach,* 
if  not  under  the  dominion,  of  this  formidable  Syracusan  despot, 
it  would  be  an  unspeakable  advantage  to  have  a  friend  like 
Dion  near  him,  possessing  his  confidence,  and  serving  as  a 
shield  to  them  against  his  displeasure  or  interference.     Dion 
so  far  surmounted  his  own  unbending  nature  as  to  conduct 
himself  towards  Dionysius  with  skill  and  prudence.     He  was 
employed  by  the  despot  in  other  important  affairs,  as  well  as  in 
embassies  to  Carthage,  which  he  fulfilled  well,  especially  with 
conspicuous  credit  for  eloquence ;  and  also  in  the  execution  of 
various  cruel  orders,  which  his  humanity  secretly  mitigated,^ 
After  the  death  of  Thearidds,  Dionysius  gave  to  Dion  in  mar- 
riage the  widow  Aretfi  (his  daughter),  and  continued  until 
the  last  to  treat  him  with  favour,  accepting  from  him  a  freedom 
of  censure  such  as  he  would  tolerate  from  no  other  adviser. 


*  See  the  story  in  Jamblicbns  (Vit. 
Pythagorae,  c  189)  of  a  company  of 
Sjrracusan  troops  under  Etuymen^  the 
brother  of  Dion,  sent  to  lie  in  ambuscade 
for  some  Pythagoreans  between  Taren- 
tum and  Metapontum.    The  story  has 


not  the  air  of  truth ;  but  the  state  of 
circumstances,  which  it  supposes,  illus- 
trates the  relation  between  Dionysius 
and  the  cities  in  the  Tarentine  Gulf. 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c  5,  6 ;  Cornelius 
Nepos,  Dion,  c.  i,  2. 
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During  the  many  years  which  elapsed  before  the  despot 
died,  we  cannot  doubt  that  Dion  found  opportunities  of 
visiting  Peloponnesus  and  Athens,  for  the  great  festivak 
and  other  purposes.  He  would  thus  keep  up  his  friends^hip  and 
philosophical  communication  with  Plato.  Being  as  he  was 
minister  and  relative,  and  perhaps  successor  presumptive,  of 
the  most  powerful  prince  in  Greece,  he  would  enjoy  every- 
where great  importance,  which  would  be  enhanced  by  his 
philosophy  and  eloquence.  The  Spartans,  at  that  time  the 
allies  of  Dionysius,  conferred  upon  Dion  the  rare  honour  of 
a  vote  of  citizenship  ;  ^  and  he  received  testimonies  of  respect 
from  other  cities  also.  Such  honours  tended  to  exalt  his 
reputation  at  Syracuse ;  while  the  visits  to  Athens  and  the 
cities  of  Central  Greece  enlarged  his  knowledge  both  of  poli- 
ticians and  philosophers. 

At  length  occurred  the  death  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  occa- 
B.C.  367.  sioned  by  an  unexpected  attack  of  fever,  after  a  few 
Sadder  days*  illness.  He  had  made  no  special  announcement 
dil°e%cn^  about  his  succession.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the 
bitJi'^thc  physicians  pronounced  him  to  be  in  imminent  danger, 
of  fami^.  a  competition  arose  between  his  two  families :  on  the 
one  hand  Dionysius  the  younger,  his  son  by  the  Lokrian  wife 
Doris ;  on  the  other,  his  wife  Aristomach^  and  her  brother 
Dion,  representing  her  children  Hipparinus  and  Nysaeus,  then 
very  young.  Dion,  wishing  to  obtain  for  these  two  youths 
either  a  partnership  in  the  future  power,  or  some  other  bene- 
ficial provision,  solicited  leave  to  approach  the  bedside  of  the 
sick  man.  But  the  physicians  refused  to  grant  his  request 
without  apprising  the  younger  Dionysius ;  who,  being  resolved 


*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  17,  49.  Respect- 
ing the  rarity  of  the  vote  of  Spartan 
citizenship,  see  a  remarkable  passage  of 
Herodotus,  ix.  33-35. 

Plutarch  states  that  the  Spartans 
voted  their  citizenship  to  Dion  during 
his  exile,  while  he  was  in  Peloponnesus 
after  the  year  367  B.C.,  at  enmity  with 
the  younger  Dionysius  then  despot  of 
S)rracusc ;  whom  (according  to  Plu- 
tarch) the  Spartans  took  the  risk  of 
offending,  in  order  that  they  might  tes- 
tify their  extreme  admiration  for  Dion. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  Plutarch  is 
mistaken  as  to  the  time  of  this  grant 
In    and   after  367   B.C.,   the    Spartans 


were  under  great  depression,  playing 
the  losing  game  against  Thebes,  ft  is 
scarcely  conceivable  that  they  should  be 
imprudent  enough  to  alienate  a  valuable 
ally  for  the  sake  of  gratuitously  honoar- 
ing  an  exile  whom  he  hated  and  had 
banished.  Whereas  if  we  suppose  the 
vote  to  have  been  passed  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  elder  Dionjrsius,  it  would 
count  as  a  compliment  to  him  as  well  as 
to  Dion,  and  would  thus  be  an  act  of 
political  prudence  as  well  as  of  genuine 
respect.  Plutarch  speaks  as  if  he  sap- 
posed  that  Dion  was  never  in  Pelopon- 
nesus until  the  time  of  his  exile,  wnich 
is,  in  my  judgement,  highly  improbable. 


ch.  lxxxiv.    character  of  younger  dionysius.    6i 

to  prevent  it,  directed  a  soporific  potion  to  be  administered  to 
his  father,  from  the  effects  of  which  the  latter  never  awoke 
so  as  to  be  able  to  see  any  one.*  The  interview  with  Dion 
being  thus  frustrated,  and  the  father  dying  without  giving 
any  directions,  Dionysius  the  younger  succeeded  ^as  eldest 
son,  without  opposition.  He  was  presented  to  that  which  was 
called  an  assembly  of  the  Syracusan  people,^  and  delivered 
some  conciliatory  phrases,  requesting  them  to  continue  to 
him  that  goodwill  which  they  had  so  long  shown  to  his  father. 
Consent  and  acclamation  were  of  course  not  wanting,  to  the 
new  master  of  the  troops,  treasures,  magazines,  and  fortifica- 
tions in  Ortygia;  those  "adamantine  chains"  which  were 
well  known  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  any  real  popular 
good-wilL 

Dionysius  IL  (or  the  younger),  then  about  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  was  a  young  man  of  considerable  natural  »«^- 3^- 
capacity,  and  of  quick  and  lively  impulses ; '  but  rnon^S?*' 
weak  and  vain  in  his  character,  given  to  transitory  Ids  father 
cajnices,  and  eager  in  his  appetite  for  praise  without  ^aiacter. 
being  capable  of  any  industrious  or  resolute  efforts  to  earn 
it  As  yet  he  was  wholly  unpractised  in  serious  business  of 
any  kind.  He  had  neither  seen  military  service  nor  mingled  in 
the  discussion  of  political  measures  ;  having  been  studiously 
kept  back  from  both,  by  the  extreme  jealousy  of  his  father. 
His  life  had  been  passed  in  the  palace  or  acropolis  of  Ortygia, 
amidst  all  the  indulgences  and  luxuries  belonging  to  a  princely 
station,  diversified  with  amateur  carpenter's  work  and  turnery. 
However,  the  tastes  of  the  father  introduced  among  the  guests 
at  the  palace  a  certain  number  of  poets,  reciters,  musicians, 
&C.,  so  that  the  younger  Dionysius  had  contracted  a  relish 
for  poetical  literature,  which  opened  his  mind  to  generous 
sentiments,  and  large  conceptions  of  excellence,  more  than 
any  other  portion  of  his  very  confined  experience.  To  philo- 
sophy, to  instructive  conversation,  to  the  exercise  of  reason, 
he  was  a  stranger.*    But  the  very  feebleness  and  indecision 

*  Cornelius  Nepos,  Dion,  c.  2 ;  Plu- '  also  Epist.  iii.  p.  316  C,  p.  317  E. 


Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  7-9. 

*  Plato,  Ejistol.  vii  p.  332  E.    ^irciW^ 


tarch,  Dion,  c  6. 

■  Diodor.  xv.  74. 

»  Plato,  Epistol.  vii  p.  338  E.    'O  «» 
•iPrc   &AA«f  4irr)¥  d<pviis  vphs  r^r  rod  |  o6r«f    dyofuK^^    fklv    ToiSclaf,  dyofu- 
fiaw6d^€tp  9{vafuy,  fpt\6rifA0S   8i  Qcwfior    \itrtp    9h    innfowrwv    rwv    irpoffriKowrtSp 
<rr»f,  &c   Compare  p.  330  A,  p.  328  B ;  !  ytyovfymf  &c. 
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of  his  character  presented  him  as  impressible,  perhaps  im- 
proveable,  by  a  strong  will  and  influence  brought  to  bear  upon 
him  from  that  quarter,  at  least  as  well  as  from  any  other. 

Such  was  the  novice  who  suddenly  stept  into  the  place 
Conductor  of  the  most  energetic  and  powerful  despot  of  the 
submits  to     Grecian  world.     Dion — being  as  he  was  of  mature 

the  younger  ,  .  ,  .  j     r    11  • 

Dionysius-  agc,  known  service  and  experience,  and  full  enjoy- 
frankalid  mcnt  of  thc  confidcncc  of  the  elder  Dionysius, — 
Tdvice'^'"*  might  have  probably  raised  material  opposition  to 
the  younger.  But  he  attempted  no  such  thing.  He  acknow- 
ledged and  supported  the  young  prince  with  cordial  sincerity, 
dropping  altogether  those  views,  whatever  they  were,  on 
behalf  of  the  children  of  Aristomach^,  which  had  induced 
him  to  solicit  the  last  interview  with  the  sick  man.  While 
exerting  himself  to  strengthen  and  facilitate  the  march  of 
the  government,  he  tried  to  gain  influence  and  ascendency 
over  the  mind  of  the  young  Dionysius.  At  the  first  meeting 
of  council  which  took  place  after  the  accession,  Dion  stood 
conspicuous  not  less  for  his  earnest  adhesion  than  for  his  dig- 
nified language  and  intelligent  advice.  The  remaining  coun- 
cillors— accustomed,  under  the  self-determining  despot  who 
had  just  quitted  the  scene,  to  the  simple  function  of  hearing, 
applauding,  and  obeying,  his  directions — exhausted  them- 
selves in  phrases  and  compliments,  waiting  to  catch  the  tone 
of  the  young  prince  before  they  ventured  to  pronounce  any 
decided  opinion.  But  Dion,  to  whose  freedom  of  speech  even 
the  elder  Dionysius  had  partially  submitted,  disdained  all  such 
tampering,  entered  at  once  into  a  full  review  of  the  actual 
situation,  and  suggested  the  positive  measures  proper  to  be 
adopted.  We  cannot  doubt  that,  in  the  transmission  of  an 
authority  which  had  rested  so  much  on  the  individual  spirit 
of  the  former  possessor,  there  were  many  precautions  to  be 
taken,  especially  in  regard  to  the  mercenary  troops  both  at 
Syracuse  and  in  the  outlying  dependencies.  All  these  neces- 
sities of  the  moment  Dion  set  forth,  together  with  suitable 
advice.  But  the  most  serious  of  all  the  difficulties  arose  out 
of  the  war  with  Carthage  still  subsisting,  which  it  was  fore- 
seen that  the  Carthaginians  were  likely  to  press  more  vigo- 
rously, calculating  on  the  ill-assured  tenure  and  inexperienced 
management  of  the  new  prince.     This  difficulty  Dion  took 
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upon  himself.  If  the  council  should  think  it  wise  to  make 
peace,  he  engaged  to  go  to  Carthage  and  negotiate  peace — 
a  task  in  which  he  had  been  more  than  once  employed  under 
the  elder  Dionysius.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  were  resolved 
to  prosecute  the  war,  he  advised  that  imposing  forces  should 
be  at  once  put  in  equipment,  promising  to  furnish,  out  of  his 
own  lai^e  property,  a  sum  sufficient  for  the  outfit  of  fifly 
triremes.* 

The  young  Dionysius  was  not  only  profoundly  impressed 
with  the  superior  wisdom  and  suggestive  resource  Dwn 
of  Dion,  but  also  grateful  for  his  generous  offer  ^JStSu- 
of  pecuniary  as  well  as  personal  support*  In  all  ^Ldon 
probability  Dion  actually  carried  the  offer  into  DiSysius. 
effect,  for  to  a  man  of  his  disposition,  money  had  little 
value  except  as  a  means  of  extending  influence  and  acquiring 
reputation.  The  war  with  Carthage  seems  to  have  lasted 
at  least  throughout  the  next  year,*  and  to  have  been  ter- 
minated not  long  afterwards.  But  it  never  assumed  those 
perilous  proportions  which  had  been  contemplated  by  the 
council  as  probable.  As  a  mere  contingency,  however, 
it  was  sufficient  to  inspire  Dionysius  with  alarm,  com- 
bined with  the  other  exigencies  of  his  new  situation.  At 
first  he  was  painfully  conscious  of  his  own  inexperience ; 
anxious  about  hazards  which  he  now  saw  for  the  first  time, 
and  not  merely  open  to  advice,  but  eager  and  thankful  for 
suggestions,  from  any  quarter  where  he  could  place  confidence. 
Dion,  identified  by  ancient  connection  as  well  as  by  marriage 
with  the  Dionysian  family — trusted,  more  than  any  one  else, 
by  the  old  despot,  and  surrounded  with  that  accessory  dignity 
which  ascetic  strictness  of  life  usually  confers  in  excess — 
presented  every  title  to  such  confidence.  And  when  he  was 
found  not  only  the  most  trustworthy,  but  the  most  frank  and 


'  Platardi,  Dion,  c  6. 

*  Platarch,  Dion,  c  7.    *0  fi^y  odv 

i9aiiuur9  koa  t^p  xpoBvititw  iiydmiir^p. 

'  Dionysius  IL  was  engaged  in  war 
at  the  time  when  Plato  first  visited  him 
at  Syiacase,  within  the  year  immediately 
after  his  accession  (Plato,  EpistoL  iii. 
p.  317  A).  We  may  reasonably  presume 
that  this  was  the  war  with  Carthage. 

Compare  Diodorus  (xvi.  5),  who  men- 


tions that  the  vounger  Dionysius  also 
carried  on  war  for  some  little  time,  in  a 
languid  manner,  against  the  Lucanians; 
and  that  he  founded  two  cities  on  the 
coast  of  Apulia  in  the  Adriatic  I  think 
it  probable  that  these  two  last-mentioned 
foundations  were  acts  of  Dionysius  I., 
not  of  Dionysius  II.  They  were  not 
likely  to  be  undertaken  by  a  young 
prince  of  backward  disposition,  at  his 
first  accession. 
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fearless,  of  counsellors,  Dionysius  gladly  yielded  both  to  the 
measures  which  he  advised  and  to  the  impulses  which  he 
inspired. 

Such  was  the  political  atmosphere  of  Syracuse  during  the 
B.C.  367.  period  immediately  succeeding  the  new  accession, 
Recall  of  while  the  splendid  obsequies  in  honour  of  the  de- 
from  exile,  parted  Dionysius  were  being  solemnized ;  coupled 
with  a  funeral  pile  so  elaborate  as  to  confer  celebrity  on 
Timaeus  the  constructor — and  commemorated  by  architectural 
monuments,  too  grand  to  be  permanent,^  immediately  outside 
of  Ortygia,  near  the  Regal  Gates  leading  to  that  citadel 
Among  the  popular  measures,  natural  at  the  commencement 
of  a  new  reign,  the  historian  Philistus  was  recalled  from  exile.^ 
He  had  been  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  attached  partisans  of 
the  elder  Dionysius  ;  by  whom,  however,  he  had  at  last  been 
banished,  and  never  afterwards  forgiven.  His  recall  now 
seemed  to  promise  a  new  and  valuable  assistant  to  the 
younger,  whom  it  also  presented  as  softening  the  rigorous 
proceedings  of  his  father.  In  this  respect,  it  would  harmonise 
with  the  views  of  Dion,  though  Philistus  afterwards  became 
his  great  opponent. 

Dion  was  now  both  the  prime  minister,  and  the  confidential 
monitor,  of  the  young  Dionysius.     He  upheld  the  march  of 


»  Tacitus,  Histor.   it  49.      **Othoni 
sepulcruxn  exstnictum  est,  modicum,  et 


mansurum." 


A  person  named  Timaeus  was  immor- 
talized as  the  constructor  of  the  funeral 
pile:  see  Athenseus,  v.  p.  206.  Both 
Goller  (Timoei  Fragm.  95)  and  M. 
Didot  (Timaei  Fr.  126)  have  referred 
this  passage  to  Timaeus  the  historian, 
and  have  supposed  it  to  relate  to  the 


«  Plutarch  (De  Exilic,  p.  637)  and 
Cornelius  Nepos  (Dion,  c.  3)  represent 
that  Philistus  was  recalled  at  the  per- 
suasion of  the  enemies  of  Dion,  as  a 
counterpoise  and  corrective  to  the  ascen- 
dency  of  the  latter  over  Dionysius  the 
younger.  Though  Philistus  afterwards 
actuiuly  performed  this  part,  I  doubt 
whether  such  was  the  motive  which 
caused  him  to  be  recalled.    He  seems 


description  given  by  Timaeus  of  the  .  to  have  come  back  before  the  obsequies 
funeral-pile.  But  the  passage  in  Athe-  |  of  Dionysius  the  elder  j  that  is,  very 
naeus  seems  to  me  to  indicate  Timaeus  |  early  auer  the  commencement  of  the 
as  the  builder^  not  the  describer^  of  this  I  new  reign.  Philistus  had  described,  in 
famous  irufMt.  1  his  history,  these  obsequies  in  a  manner 

It  is  he  who  is  meant,  probably,  in  '  so  elaborate  and  copious  that  this  pas- 
the    passage    of    Cicero    (De    Naturi  1  sage  in  his  work  excited  the  special 


Deor.  iii.  35) — (Dionysius)  **in  suo  lec- 
tulo  mortuus  in  lympanidis  rogum  Hia- 
tus est^  eamque  potestatem  quam  ipse 


notice  of  the  ancient  critics  (see  Philisti 
Fragment.  42,  ed.  Didot;  Plutarch, 
Pelopidas,  c  34).    I  venture  to  think 


per  scelus  erat  nactiis,  quasi  justam  et  ,  that  this  proves  him  to  have  been,  present 
leeitimam  hereditatis  loco  filio  tradidit*'  '  at  the  obsequies  ;  which  would  of  course 
This  seems  at  least  the  best  way  of  ex-  '  be  very  impressive  to  him  since  they 
plaining  a  passage  which  perplexes  the  !  were  among  the  first  things  which  he 
editors :  see  the  note  of  Davis.  saw  after  his  long  exile. 
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the  government  with  undiminished  energy,  and  was  of  greater 
political  importance  than    Diony^ius   himself.     But  Dion  tries 

to  work 

success  in  this  object  was  not  the  end  for  which  u^nthe 
Dion  laboured.  He  neither  wished  to  serve  a  despot,  Sonj^m 
nor  to  become  a  despot  himself.  The  moment  was  fhserpoUdcai 
favourable  for  resuming  that  project  which  he  had  Cd^enud 
formerly  imbibed  from  Plato,  and  which,  in  spite  of  nJ^"^ 
contemptuous  disparagement  by  his  former  master,  had  ever 
since  clung  to  him  as  the  dream  of  his  heart  and  life.  To 
make  Syracuse  a  free  city,  under  a  government,  not  of  will, 
but  of  good  laws,  with  himself  as  lawgiver  in  substance,  if  not 
in  name — to  enfranchise  and  re-plant  the  semi-barbarised 
Hellenic  cities  in  Sicily — and  to  expel  the  Carthag^inians — 
were  schemes  to  which  he  now  again  devoted  himself  with 
unabated  enthusiasm.  But  he  did  not  look  to  any  other 
means  of  achieving  them  than  the  consent  and  initiative  of 
Dionysius  himself.  The  man  who  had  been  sanguine  enough 
to  think  of  working  upon  the  iron  soul  of  the  father,  was  not 
likely  to  despair  of  shaping  anew  the  more  malleable  metal 
of  which  the  son  was  composed.  Accordingly,  while  lending 
to  Dionysius  his  best  service  as  minister,  he  also  took  up  the 
Platonic  profession,  and  tried  to  persuade  him  to  reform  both 
himself  and  his  government  He  endeavoured  to  awaken  in 
him  a  relish  for  a  better  and  nobler  private  conduct  than  that 
which  prevailed  among  the  luxurious  companions  around  him. 
He  dwelt  with  enthusiasm  on  the  scientific  and  soul-stirring 
conversation  of  Plato ;  specimens  ^  of  which  he  either  read 
aloud  or  repeated,  exalting  the  hearer  not  only  to  a  higher 
intellectual  range,  but  also  to  the  full  majesty  of  mind  requisite 
for  ruling  others  with  honour  and  improvement  He  pointed 
out  the  unrivalled  glory  which  Dionysius  would  acquire  in  the 
eyes  of  Greece,  by  consenting  to  employ  his  vast  power,  not 
as  a  despot  working  on  the  fears  of  subjects,  but  as  a  king 
enforcing  temperance  and  justice,  by  his  own  paternal  example 
as  well  as  by  good  laws.  He  tried  to  show  that  Dionysius, 
after  having  liberated  Syracuse,  and  enrolled  himself  as  a 
king  limited  and  responsible  amidst  grateful  citizens,  would 
have  far  more  real  force  against  the  barbarians  than  at  present' 

'  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.    11.      Tavra  woKKibcis  rod    Aiwyos    wapaiyovyros,  koI  rvy 
X6yttp  r»¥  nxdrvyos  fcrriv  otcrrtvai  vwotmtipovros,  &c. 
'  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  10,  1 1 ;  Plato,  Epist.  vii.  p.  327  C. 
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Such  were  the  new  convictions  which  Dion  tried  to  work 
His  earnest    into  thc  mind  of  the  young  Dionysius,  as  a  living 

exhortations     ^.,  ,  ,  -T  11  -ii. 

produce  con-  faith  and  sentiment.  Penetrated  as  he  was  with  the 
effect,  in-  Platonic  idea  —  that  nothing  could  be  done  for 
i?ionysius  the  Improvcmcnt  and  happiness  of  mankind/  until 
desire  to  see  philosophy  and  ruling  power  came  together  in  the 
with  Plato.*  same  hands  ;  but  everything,  if  the  two  did  so  come 
together — he  thought  that  he  saw  before  him  a  chance  of 
realizing  the  conjunction,  in  the  case  of  the  greatest  among 
all  Hellenic  potentates.  He  already  beheld  in  fancy  his  native 
country  and  fellow-citizens  liberated,  moralised,  ennobled,  and 
conducted  to  happiness,  without  murder  or  persecution,*  simply 
by  the  well-meaning  and  instructed  employment  of  power 
already  organized.  If  accident  had  thrown  the  despotism  into 
the  hands  of  Dion  himself,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  the  Grecian 
world  would  probably  have  seen  an  experiment  tried,  as 
memorable  and  generous  as  any  event  recorded  in  its  history  : 
what  would  have  been  its  result,  we  cannot  say.  But  it  was 
enough  to  fire  his  inmost  soul,  to  see  himself  separated  from 
the  experiment  only  by  the  necessity  of  persuading  an  im- 
pressible young  man  over  whom  he  had  much  influence  ;  and 
for  himself,  he  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  humbler  position  of 
nominal  minister,  but  real  originator  and  chief,  in  so  noble  an 
enterprise.^  His  persuasive  powers,  strengthened  as  they 
were  by  intense  earnestness  as  well  as  by  his  imposing  station 
and  practical  capacity,  actually  wrought  a  great  effect  upon 
Dionysius.  The  young  man  appeared  animated  with  a  strong 
desire  of  self-improvement,  and  of  qualifying  himself  for  such 
a  use  of  the  powers  of  government  as  Dion  depicted.  He 
gave  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  feeling  by  expressing  eager- 
ness to  see  and  converse  with  Plato,  to  whom  he  sent  several 
personal  messages,  warmly  requesting  him  to  visit  Syracuse.* 


*  Plato,  Epist.  vii.  p.  328  A,  p.  335  E ; 
Plato,  Republic,  vi.  p.  499  C,  D. 

'  Plato,  Epist.  vii.  p.  327  E.  .  .  .  'O  8^ 
«cal    vvy   (I  hiawpd^aiTo  iv  Aiovvaltp   &s 

a^ywv  KoL  Baydrwy  ko)  r&v  vvv  ytyov6' 
Twv  KOKSiVf  filoy  tuf  (tfiaifioi^a  koI  &X17- 
Btyhy  iy  irdtrri  r^  X<^P?  KaTauTK€vd(rat. 

*  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  333  B.  T06- 
rhy  irphs  Atwva  XvpaK6fftoi  rort  twoBov^ 
ZiTfp  KoX  Aioy^aiot,   Bre  ainhy  itrtx^^P^t 


traiit^ffas  Koi  Bpi^^as  ficuri\4a  rrjs  ^xi' 
&|(ov,  oih-«  KOiywyuy  ain^  rod  /3tov 
irayTSs. 

*  Plato,  Epist.  vii.  p.  327  E;  Plu- 
tarch, Dion,  c.  II.  llax^v  (p»s  rhy  Auh- 
yvffiov  6^vs  KaX  irtptfAM^s  r»y  re  X^o»r 
KoX  rris  avyovalas  rod  nxdratyos,  Eil0t^r 
ody  *AO'fiyaC€  iro\X2i  /A^y  i<poira  ypdfiftara 
itapa  rod  Aioyvaibv^  iroWaL  $*  hrt<nc^' 
^€is  rod  Alcoyos,  &XXai  8'  i^  *lTa\ias 
irapii  r&y  TlvdayopiKAy,  &c. 
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This  was  precisely  the  first  step  which   Dion  had  been 
labouring  to  bring  about     He  well  knew,  and  had  inwtation 
personally  felt,  the  wonderful  magic  of  Plato's  con-  SS'ttT^both 
versation  when  addressed  to  young  men.     To  bring  ^<P^" 
Plato  to  Syracuse,  and  to  pour  his  eloquent  language  i>»onya»««- 
into  the  predisposed  ears  of  Dionysius,  appeared  like  realising 
the  conjunction  of  philosophy  and  power.     Accordingly  he 
sent  to  Athens,  along  with  the  invitation  from  Dionysius,  the 
most  pressing  and  emphatic  entreaties  from  himself     He 
represented  the  immense  prize  to  be  won — nothing  less  than 
the  means  of  directing  the  action  of  an  organized  power,  ex- 
tending over  all  the  Greeks  of  Italy  and  Sicily — provided  only 
the  mind  of  Dionysius  could  be  thoroughly  gained  over.    This 
(he  said)  was  already  half  done ;  not  only  Dionysius  himself, 
but  also  his  youthful  half-brothers  of  the  other  line,  had  been 
impressed  with  earnest  mental  aspirations,  and  longed  to  drink 
at  the  pure  fountain  of  true  philosophy.    Everything  presaged 
complete  success,  such  as  would  render  them  hearty  and  active 
proselytes,  if  Plato  would  only  come  forthwith — ^before  hostile 
influences  could  have  time  to  corrupt  them — and  devote  to 
the  task  his  unrivalled  art  of  penetrating  the  youthful  mind. 
These  hostile  influences  were  indeed  at  work,  and  with  great 
activity  ;  if  victorious,  they  would  not  only  defeat  the  project 
of  Dion,  but  might  even  provoke  his  expulsion,  or  threaten  his 
life.    Could  Plato,  by  declining  the  invitation,  leave  his  devoted 
champion  and  apostle  to  fight  so  great  a  battle,  alone  and 
unassisted  ?    What  could  Plato  say  for  himself  afterwards,  if 
by  declining  to  come,  he  not  only  let  slip  the  greatest  pro- 
spective victory  which  had  ever  been  opened  to  philosophy, 
but  also  permitted  the  corruption  of  Dionysius  and  the  ruin 
of  Dion  ?  ^ 

Such  appeals,  in  themselves  emphatic  and  touching,  reached 
Athens,  reinforced  by  solicitations,  hardly  less  stren-  Hesitation 
uous,   from  Archytas  of  Tarentum  and  the  other  hcrdu^ 
Pythagorean  philosophers  in  the  south  of  Italy ;  to  SMtTt?" 
whose  personal  well-being,  over  and  above  the  in-  s^IUusc. 
terests  of  philosophy,  the  character  of  the  future  Syracusan 
government  was  of  capital   importance.     Plato  was   deeply 
agitated  and  embarrassed.     He  was  now  61  years  of  age.    He 

'  Plato,  Epist.  vii.  p.  328. 

F   2 
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enjoyed  pre-eminent  estimation,  in  the  grove  of-Akad^mus 
near  Athens,  amidst  admiring  hearers  from  all  parts  of  Greece. 
The  Athenian  democracy,  if  it  accorded  to  him  no  influence 
on  public  aflairs,  neither  molested  him  nor  dimmed  his  in- 
tellectual glory.  The  proposed  voyage  to  Syracuse  carried 
him  out  of  this  enviable  position  into  a  new  field  of  hazard 
and  speculation  ;  brilliant  indeed  and  flattering,  beyond  any- 
thing which  had  ever  been  approached  by  philosophy,  if  it 
succeeded ;  but  fraught  with  disgrace,  and  even  with  danger 
to  all  concerned,  if  it  failed.  Plato  had  already  seen  the  elder 
Dionysius  surrounded  by  his  walls  and  mercenaries  in  Ortygia, 
and  had  learnt  by  cruel  experience  the  painful  consequences 
of  propounding  philosophy  to  an  intractable  hearer,  whose 
displeasure  passed  so  readily  into  act  The  sight  of  con- 
temporary despots  nearer  home,  such  as  Euphron  of  Sikyon 
and  Alexander  of  Pherae,  was  by  no  means  reassuring ;  nor 
could  he  reasonably  stake  his  person  and  reputation  on  the 
chance,  that  the  younger  Dionysius  might  prove  a  glorious 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  To  outweigh  such  scruples,  he 
had  indeed  the  positive  and  respectful  invitation  of  Dionysius 
himself;  which  however  would  have  passed  for  a  transitory, 
though  vehement,  caprice  on  the  part  of  a  young  prince,  had 
it  not  been  backed  by  the  strong  assurances  of  a  mature  man 
and  valued  friend  like  Dion.  To  these  assurances,  and  to  the 
shame  which  would  be  incurred  by  leaving  Dion  to  fight 
the  battle  and  incur  the  danger  alone,  Plato  sacrificed  his  own 
grounds  for  hesitation.  He  went  to  Syracuse,  less  with  the 
hope  of  succeeding  in  the  intended  conversion  of  Dionysius, 
than  from  the  fear  of  hearing  both  himself  and  his  philosophy 
taunted  with  confessed  impotence — as  fit  only  for  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  school,  shrinking  from  all  application  to 
practice,  betraying  the  interest  of  his  Pythagorean  friends, 
and  basely  deserting  that  devoted  champion  who  had  half 
opened  the  door  to  him  for  triumphant  admission.^ 

Such  is  the  account  which  the  philosopher  gives  of  his  own 


*  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  328.     Ta^  &y  irorc  ixify  Md^poffBat^  Ku^vp^^tuf  S^ 

fily  T^  iiavoi^  Koi  rSXM  hinpa  oXkoO^v^  wpoiovpoi  vpArw  fUy  r^v  A(o»vos  (nr/ar 

odx  ^  riv^s  i96^a^oPf  a\\^  alax^-  4y  kiMpoh  6yTtis  y^yorh-os  oi  VfUKpois' 

v6fjLf¥o%  fA^p  4fi,avThy  rh  fidynrrop^  ttr*  oZp  wdBoi  ri^  tir' iicwf^^p    ivh  Aio- 

fiil  id^atfU  Torc  ifiavr^  waprdwaai  K^os  pvtriov  koX  twp  &AA«v  dx^P^*^  lf\9ot  vap* 

ti6vop  ikTtxy^i  f^yai  T«T,  fpyov  84  oj^itpot  iifuis  ifx^vp,  Kol  Wpoiro,  tlwitp,  &c. 
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state  of  mind  in  going  to  Syracuse.    At  the  same  time,  he 
intimates  that  his  motives  were  differently  interpreted  Piato  viau 
by  others.*    And  as  the  account  which  we  possess  unbounded 
was  written  fifteen  years  after  the  event — ^when  Dion  and 
had  perished,  when  the  Syracusan  enterprise   had  manifested 
realised  nothing  like  what  was  expected  and  when  atfintby 
Plato  looked  back  upon  it  with  the  utmost  grief  and  fwua' 
aversion,'  which  must  have  poisoned  the  last  three  or  by  Phiustus 
four  years  of  his  life — ^we  may  fairly  suspect  that  courtiei? 
he    partially    transfers   back    to    367    B.C  the    feelings    of 
352  B.C ;  and  that  at  the  earlier  period,  he  went  to  Syracuse, 
not  merely  because  he  was  ashamed  to  decline,  but  because 
he  really  flattered  himself  with  some  hopes  of  success. 

However  desponding  he  may  have  been  before,  he  could 
hardly  fail  to  conceive  hopes  from  the  warmth  of  his  first 
reception.  One  of  the  royal  carriages  met  him  at  his  landing, 
and  conveyed  him  to  his  lodging.  Dionysius  offered  a  sacrifice 
of  thanksgiving  to  the  gods  for  his  safe  arrival  The  banquets 
at  the  acropolis  became  distinguished  for  their  plainness  and 
sobriety.  Never  had  Dionysius  been  seen  so  gentle  in  answering 
suitors  or  transacting  public  business.  He  began  immediately 
to  take  lessons  in  geometry  from  Plato.  Every  one  around 
him,  of  course,  was  suddenly  smitten  with  a  taste  for  geo- 
metry;^ so  that  the  floors  were  all  spread  with  sand,  and 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  except  triangles  and  other  figures 
inscribed  upon  it,  with  expositors  and  a  listening  crowd  around 
them.  To  those  who  had  been  inmates  of  the  acropolis  under 
the  reign  of  the  former  despot,  this  change  was  surprising 
enough.  But  their  surprise  was  converted  into  alarm,  when, 
at  a  periodical  sacrifice  just  then  offered,  Dionysius  himself 
arrested  the  herald  in  pronouncing  the  customary  prayer  to 
the  gods — "  That  the  despotism  might  long  remain  unshaken." 
*'  Stop !  (said  Dionysius  to  the  herald)  imprecate  no  such  curse 
upon  us!"*  To  the  ears  of  Philistus,  and  the  old  politicians, 
these  words  portended  nothing  less  than  revolution  to  the 


'  This  is  contained  in  the  words  oix 
f  r  Iff  is  i96^a(or — before  cited. 

•  Plato,  EpistoL  viL  p.  350  E.  ravra 
fl'Tow  lUfMrniAs  T^v  Tcp2  ^fcf xiar  irXi- 
nii^  KoJt  drvxift  &c 

Xenokrat^  seems   to   have   accom- 


panied Plato  to  Sicily  (Diogen.  Laert 
IV.  2,  i). 

'  Plutarch,  De  Adulator,  et  Amici 
Discrimine,  p.  52  C. 

^  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  13.  Od  va^ 
Koerup^iupos  ^luv ; 
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dynasty,  and  ruin  to  Syracusan  power.  A  single  Athenian 
sophist  (they  exclaimed),  with  no  other  force  than  his  tongue 
and  his  reputation,  had  achieved  the  conquest  of  Syracuse ; 
an  attempt  in  which  thousands  of  his  countrymen  had  miser- 
ably perished  half  a  century  before.^  Ineffably  were  they 
disgusted  to  see  Dionysius  abdicate  in  favour  of  Plato,  and 
exchange  the  care  of  his  vast  force  and  dominion  for  geo- 
metrical problems  and  discussions  on  the  summum  bonum. 

For  a  moment  Plato  seemed  to  be  despot  of  Syracuse ;  so 
Injudicious    that  the  noble  objects  for  which  Dion  had  laboured 


manner  in 


which  Plato  were  apparently  within  his  reach,  either  wholly  or  in 
Dionysius.  part.  And  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  they  really  were 
to  a  great  degree  within  his  reach — had  this  situation,  so 
interesting  and  so  fraught  with  consequences  to  the  people  of 
Sicily,  been  properly  turned  to  account.  With  all  reverence 
for  the  greatest  philosopher  of  antiquity,  we  are  forced  to 
confess  that  upon  his  own  showing,  he  not  only  failed  to  turn 
the  situation  to  account,  but  contributed  even  to  spoil  it  by 
an  unseasonable  rigour.  To  admire  philosophy  in  its  distin- 
guished teachers,  is  one  thing ;  to  learn  and  appropriate  it,  is 
another  stage,  rarer  and  more  difficult,  requiring  assiduous 
labour,  and  no  common  endowments ;  while  that  which  Plato 
calls  "the  philosophical  life,"^  or  practical  predominance  of  a 
well-trained  intellect  and  well-chosen  ethical  purposes,  com- 
bined with  the  minimum  of  personal  appetite — is  a  third  stage, 
higher  and  rarer  still.  Now  Dionysius  had  reached  the  first 
stage  only.  He  had  contracted  a  warm  and  profound 
admiration  for  Plato.  He  had  imbibed  this  feeling  from  the 
exhortations  of  Dion ;  and  we  shall  see  by  his  subsequent 
conduct  that  it  was  really  a  feeling  both  sincere  and  durable. 

Plutarch,  Dion,   c  14.    '^Evioi   8^    mentators.    I  drew  particular  attention 


trpoffnroiovmo  iwrx^ptUutiy^  cl  wp6r€poy 
fxiv  'Adriyatoi  vavriKa7s  fcal  wtitKaTs  9vyd' 
fi*<n    8ei/po    wXtiacwrts    d,iti>\oyro    «cal 


to  this  fact  in  my  sixty-eighth  chimter, 
where  I  endeavoured  to  show  that  tnere 
was  no  school,  sect,  or  body  of  persons 
distinguished  by  uniformity  of  doctrine 


casj  ywM^Bi*  iyhs  (To^iirrou  learak^'    or  practice,   properly  called  Sophists; 


ovai  r^f  Aioyvtrlov  rvpayytia,  &c. 

Plato  is  here  described  as  a  Sophist^ 
in  the  language  of  those  who  did  not 
like  him.  Plato,  the  great  authority 
who  is  always  quoted  in  disparagement 
of  the  persons  called  Sopiusts^  is  as 
much  entiUed  to  the  name  as  they,  and 
is  called  so  equally  by  unfriendly  com- 


and  that  the  name  was  common  to  all 
literary  men  or  teachers,  when  spoken 
of  in  an  unfriendly  spirit 

*  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  330  B.    '£7* 

(pvKdrrwp  fvtp  dfpueSfiriyy  dirws  cis  ^vi- 
Ovfiiay  f\Ooi  r^s  <pi\o<r6<pov  (m^s 
(Dionysius) — b  J'  ivUcfivtp  iamrtUmw, 
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But  he  admired  Plato  without  having  either  inclination  or 
talent  to  ascend  higher,  and  to  acquire  what  Plato  called 
philosophy.  Now  it  was  an  unexpected  good  fortune,  and 
highly  creditable  to  the  persevering  enthusiasm  of  Dion,  that 
Dionysius  should  have  been  wound  up  so  far  as  to  admire 
Plato,  to  invoke  his  presence,  and  to  instal  him  as  a  sort  of 
spiritual  power  by  the  side  of  the  temporal.  Thus  much  was 
more  than  could  have  been  expected ;  but  to  demand  more, 
and  to  insist  that  Dionysius  should  go  to  school  and  work 
through  a  course  of  mental  r^eneration  —  was  a  purpose 
hardly  possible  to  attain,  and  positively  mischievous  if  it 
failed.  Unfortunately,  it  was  exactly  this  error  which  Plato, 
and  Dion  in  deference  to  Plato,  seem  to  have  committed 
Instead  of  taking  advantage  of  the  existing  ardour  strenuous 
of  Dionysius  to  instigate  him  at  once  into  active  poll-  rfons 

1  f*    •    t  1  1  r   r>  addressed  by 

tical  measures  beneficial  to  the  people  of  Syracuse  putoand 
and  Sicily,  with  the  full  force  of  an  authority  which  rn^iySus, 
at  that  moment  would  have  been  irresistible — instead  wmsel™ 
of  heartening  him  up  against  groundless  fear  or  diffi-  ws  wn 
culties  of  execution,  and  seeing  that  full  honour  was  wSSf* 
done  to  him  for  all  the  good  which  he  really  accom-  SS.  ^^ 
plished,  meditated,  or  adopted — Plato  postponed  all  these  as 
matters  for  which  his  royal  pupil  was  not  yet  ripe.     He  and 
Dion  began  to  deal  with  Dionysius  as  a  confessor  treats  his 
penitent ;  to  probe  the  interior  man  ^  —  to  expose  to  him 
his  own  unworthiness — to  show  that  his  life,  his  training,  his 
companions,. had  all  been  vicious — to  insist  upon  repentance 
and  amendment  upon  these  points,  before  he  could  receive 
absolution,  and  be  permitted  to  enter  upon  active  political 
life — to  tell  him  that  he  must  reform  himself,  and  become  a 
rational  and  temperate  man,  before  he  was  fit  to  enter  seriously 
on  the  task  of  governing  others. 


>  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  332  E.    'A  9^ 

Aimp,  dvtiH^  T&  wapA  rod  warphs  ain^ 
(wrcifik/i^icffi,  o9rt0S  iwofuX-fir^  fikp  mu- 
Z^UUf  iufOfuK^at  Z^  avpowri&y  rw  xpoini' 
KuwrAp  yeyopivaif  wpvroy  M  ravra 
^pfufitrama  <pl\ovs  iWovs  atn^  r&p  oU 
K^imw  ifia  Kal  ^Xiiciurw  koI  ovfA/^povs 
9p^  dpeHpf  icffiffaaOaif  fAdXiara  8i 
ahrhp  abr^^  ro^rov  yiip  abrhp 
Oapfiatrrus   dui^a  y€yop4pai'    \4' 


yopr^s  oitK  4papy£s  o5t<ws — od  yiip 
tIp  dir^a\4s  —  &s  othw  fih  xat  dpiip 
adr6p  t«  jtoI  ixtipovs  ip  hp  iry€fiitp 
yipinrai  crc^crci,  fi^  raimji  8i  rpaTOfi€Pos 
rdyapria  iripra  drarrtXtt'  wopevOtls  91  &t 
\4yofitp,  Kal  iavrhp  ifuppopa  Kal 
a  dip  pop  a  voitiirdfitpos,  tl  rits  ^(17- 
prifiMfidpas  SiKcA/as  v6\eis  KorotKUrtit 
p6hois  t«  |vy840'€ic  iced  iroAiTc/atSf  &c 
Compare  also  p.  331  F. 
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Such  was  the  language  which   Plato  and   Dion  held  to 
Plato  Dionysius.     They  well  knew  indeed  that  they  were 

iiicHnation  treading  on  delicate  ground  —  that  while  irritating 
towards  **  a  spirited  horse  in  the  sensitive  part,  they  had  no 
g^'.*^  security  against  his  kicks.^  Accordingly,  they  re- 
sorted to  many  circumlocutory  and  equivocal  expressions,  so 
as  to  soften  the  offence  given.  But  the  effect  was  not  the  less 
produced,  of  disgusting  Dionysius  with  his  velleities  towards 
political  good  Not  only  did  Plato  decline  entering  upon 
political  recommendations  of  his  own,  but  he  damped,  instead 
of  enforcing,  the  positive  good  resolutions  which  Dion  had 
already  succeeded  in  infusing.  Dionysius  announced  freely, 
in  the  presence  of  Plato,  his  wish  and  intention  to  transform 
his  despotism  at  Syracuse  into  a  limited  kingship,  and  to 
replant  the  dis-hellenised  cities  in  Sicily.  These  were  the 
two  grand  points  to  which  Dion  had  been  labouring  so  gene- 
rously to  bring  him,  and  which  he  had  invoked  Plato  for  the 
express  purpose  of  seconding.  Yet  what  does  Plato  say 
when  this  momentous  announcement  is  made.^  Instead  of 
bestowing  any  praise  or  encouragement,  he  drily  remarks  to 
Dionysius, — "  First  go  through  your  schooling,  and  then  do 
all  these  things  ;  otherwise  leave  them  undone."*  Dionysius 
afterwards  complained,  and  with  good  show  of  reason  (when 
Dion  was  in  exile,  menacing  attack  upon  Syracuse,  under  the 
favourable  sympathies  of  Plato),  that  the  great  philosopher 
had  actually  deterred  him  (Dionysius)  from  executing  the 
same  capital  improvements  which  he  was  now  encouraging 
Dion  to  accomplish  by  an  armed  invasion.  Plato  was  keenly 
sensitive  to  this  reproach  afterwards ;  but  even  his  own  excul- 
pation proves  it  to  have  been  in  the  main  not  undeserved. 


'  Horat.  Satir.  u.  I,  17. 

"  Haud  mihi  deero 
Cum  res  Ipsa  feret    Nisi  dextro  tempore, 

Flacd 
Verba   per   attentam   non   ibunt    Caesarls 

aurem : 
Cui  male   si  palpere,  recaldtrat  undique 

tutus." 

*  Plato,  Epist  iii.  315  £.  ♦<Uri  Si 
od«c  iAlyot  \4y9Uf  <rc  vp6s  riras  trnv 
Ttipd  <re  irpff<r/3cv^rrwK,  &s  ipa  aov  xori 
Xiyomos  iKol^tu  4yi>  lUKhotrros  rat  re 
'EAAip'fSas  96\us  ir  SuccX^f  olicl- 
Ct»,  Kok  SupamiHriovf  4wucov<plfftUy  r^v 
af»x^ir  dtrrl  rvp€unft9os  fit  fiturt\€iaif  fura' 


<rHi<rarra^  tout*  Apa  <r4  /a^p  r6r€t 
iff  ffb  ^fSf  Siexc^Xvo'a — pvp  Si 
Aii9va  9i9dirK0ifn  9p^p  airk^ 
Kal  ro7s  9 tapo^fiatri  rots  aroTs 
riiP  ir^y  ^X  V  it^tpo6/A€0d  <rc.  .  .  . 

Ibid.  p.  319  B.  cTvcf  U  «cal  ndk* 
kwXdtrrt^s  ytXfir,  §1  /i^^inf/MU,  its  n«i* 
9€v04pra  fi^  4k4\€V€s  toiciv 
vdpra  TavTa,  ^  nh  toicTf  iB^ifr 
iyit  KdWtirra  fipfifioptvirai  ^c. 

Cornelius  Nepos  (Dion,  c  3)  gives  to 
Plato  the  credit,  which  belong  alto- 

f ether   to    Dion,    of  having   inspired 
)ionysiiis  with  these  ideas. 
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Plutarch  observes  that  Plato  felt  a  proud  consciousness  of 
philosophical  dignity  in  disdaining  respect  to  persons,  if  Piato  h«d 
and  in  refusing  to  the  defects  of  Dionysius  any  greater  DionynS 
measure  of  indulgence  than  he  would  have  shown  to  i^ood  pn^- 
an  ordinary  pupil  of  the  Academy.^     If  we  allow  hisp^, 
him  credit  for  a  sentiment  in  itself  honourable,  it  can  wouiltt* 
only  be  at  the  expense  of  his  fitness  for  dealing  with  hate  o^^yed 
practical  life ;  by  admitting  (to  quote  a  remarkable  aid^ofDion. 
phrase  from  one  of  his  own  dialogues)  that  "  he  tried  to  deal 
with  individual  men  without  knowing  those  rules  of  art  or 
practice  which  bear  on  human  affairs/'*    Dionysius  was  not  a 
common  pupil,  nor  could  Plato  reasonably  expect  the  like 
unmeasured  docility  from  one  for  whose  ear  so  many  hostile 
influences  were  competing.     Nor  were  Plato  and  Dionysius 
the  only  parties  concerned.    There  was,  besides,  in  the  first 
place,  Dion,  whose  whole  position  was  at  stake — next,  and  of 
yet  greater  moment,  the  relief  of  the  people  of  Syracuse 
and  Sicily.     For  them,  and  on  their  behalf,  Dion  had  been 
labouring  with  such  zeal,  that  he  had  inspired  Dionysius  with 
readiness  to  execute  the  two  best  resolves  which  the  situation 
admitted;  resolves  not  only  pregnant  with  benefit  to  the 
people,  but  also  ensuring  the  position  of  Dion  —  since  if 
Dionysius  had  once  entered  upon  this  course  of  policy,  Dion 
would  have  been  essential  to  him  as  an  auxiliary  and  man 
of  execution. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain,  indeed,  that  such  schemes  could 
have  been  successfully  realised,  even  with  full  sin-  Difficulties 
cerity  on  the  part  of  Dionysius,  and  the  energy  of  JJ^  {^Jte 
Dion  besides.    With  all  governments,  to  do  evil  is  ^*SXf^ 
easy — to  effect  beneficial  change,  difficult ;  and  with  ^^  "^ 
a  Grecian  despot,  this  was  true  in  a  peculiar  manner.  p«>j««*»- 
Those  great  mercenary  forces  and  other  instruments,  which  had 
been  strong  as  adamant  for  the  oppressive  rule  of  the  elder 


*  Plutarch,  De  Adulator,  et  Amid 
Discrimine,  p.  52  E.  We  may  set 
against  this,  however,  a  passage  in  one 
?the  other  treatises  of  Plutarch  (Philo- 
sophand.  cum  Principibus,  p.  779  ad 
Jinem)^  in  which  he  observes,  that 
Plato,  coming  to  Sicily  with  the  hope 
of  converting  his  political  doctrines 
into  laws  through  the  agency  of  Diony- 
sius, found  the  latter  aLready  corrupted 


by  power,  unsusceptible  of  cure,  and 
deaf  to  admonition. 

«  Plato,  Phaedon,  c  88,  p.  89  D.  Oh- 
mw  tdirxp^;  Koi  t^Xor,  tht  &mv  rixms 
riis  Tcpi  riufBo^tia  6  roiovros  j^a0ai 
hrixtt(m  rots  wOp^ois; 

He  is  expounding  the  causes  and 
growth  of  misanthropic  dispositions; 
one  of  the  most  striking  passages  in  his 
dialogues. 
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Dionysius,  would  have  been  found  hardly  manageable,  perhaps 
even  obstructive,  if  his  son  had  tried  to  employ  them  for  more 
liberal  purposes.  But  still  the  experiment  would  have  been 
tried,  with  a  fair  chance  of  success — if  only  Plato,  during  his 
short-lived  spiritual  authority  at  Syracuse,  had  measured  more 
accurately  the  practical  influence  which  a  philosopher  might 
reasonably  hope  to  exercise  over  Dionysius.  I  make  these 
remarks  upon  him  with  sincere  regret ;  but  I  am  much  mis- 
taken if  he  did  not  afterwards  hear  them  in  more  poignant 
language  from  the  banished  Dion,  upon  whom  the  conse- 
quences of  the  mistake  mainly  fell. 

Speedily  did  the  atmosphere  at  Syracuse  become  over- 
intngucs  clouded.  Thc  conservative  party — friends  of  the  old 
and  others  dcspotism,  with  thc  veteran  Philistus  at  their  head — 
iJionysius  playcd  their  game  far  better  than  that  of  the  re- 
and  Dion.^  °  formers  was  played  by  Plato,  or  by  Dion  since  the 
arrival  of  Plato.  Philistus  saw  that  Dion,  as  the  man  of  strong 
patriotic  impulses  and  of  energetic  execution,  was  the  real 
enemy  to  be  aimed  at.  He  left  no  effort  untried  to  calumniate 
Dion,  and  to  set  Dionysius  against  him.  Whispers  and  mis- 
representations from  a  thousand  different  quarters  beset  the 
ear  of  Dionysius,  alarming  him  with  the  idea  that  Dion  was 
usurping  to  himself  the  real  authority  in  Syracuse,  with  the 
view  of  ultimately  handing  it  over  to  the  children  of  Ari- 
stomach^,  and  of  reigning  in  their  name.  Plato  had  been 
brought  thither  (it  was  said)  as  an  agent  in  the  conspiracy, 
for  the  purpose  of  winning  over  Dionysius  into  idle  specula- 
tions, enervating  his  active  vigour,  and  ultimately  setting  him 
aside ;  in  order  that  all  serious  political  agency  might  fall  into 
the  hands  of  Dion.^  These  hostile  intrigues  were  no  secret  to 
Plato  himself,  who,  even  shortly  after  his  arrival,  began  to  see 
evidence  of  their  poisonous  activity.  He  tried  sincerely  to 
counterwork  them  ;*  but  unfortunately  the  language  which  he 
himself  addressed  to  Dionysius  was  exactly  such  as  to  give 


*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  14;  Plato, 
Epistol.  vii.  p.  ^33  C.  *0  Si  (Diony- 
sius) roU  ZiafidKXowri  (#irf<rr<v«)  koL 
\4yovaiv  &s  iirifiov\t6top  rp  rvpayyiii 
A/«y  vpdrroi  wdyra  B<ra  fitparrtv  4v  r^ 
T^c  xp^v^,  lifa  6fi/ip  (Dionysius)  waiZtiq, 


*  Plato,  EpistoL  vii.  p.  329  C.  4K$iip 
9if  oif  yiip  iu  firiKiUptiy,  ttpov  frrdtr^^s 
rk  wtfH  Aiotniaiop  futrrk  (iJ/iiraKra  Jca2 
iiafioXmf    irphs    r^p    rvpoppiia    Alwpos 


Sii  rhp  povp  KTiXrietU  dfitKoT  Trjs  dpxvs  '  ^^pt'  li/ivpop  fiip  ohf  Ka0*  tUrop  ifivpdtM:nP, 
tpirp^as  iKtipif,  6  8i  (Dion)  aiprrtpi.     afuKpk  8*  oUs  T€  i|,  &c. 
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them  the  best  chance  of  success.  When  Dionysius  recounted 
to  Philistus  or  other  courtiers,  how  Plato  and  Dion  had 
humiliated  him  in  his  own  eyes,  and  told  him  that  he  was 
unworthy  to  govern  until  he  had  undergone  a  thorough  purifi- 
cation— ^he  would  be  exhorted  to  resent  it  as  presumption 
and  insult;  and  would  be  assured  that  it  could  only  arise 
from  a  design  to  dispossess  him  of  his  authority,  in  favour  of 
Dion,  or  perhaps  of  the  children  of  Aristomachfi  with  Dion 
as  r^ent 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  was  a  real  foundation 
for  jealousy  on  the  part  of  Dionysius  towards  Dion  ;  Relations 
who  was  not  merely  superior  to  him  in  age,  in  dignity,  iMon^us 
and  in  ability,  but  also  personally  haughty  in  his  bear-  Siural™*'" 
mg,  and  ngid  m  his  habits,  while  Dionysius  relished  for  jealousy 
conviviality  and  enjoyments.    At  first,  this  jealousy  Sbn^SI!^ 
was  prevented  from  breaking  out — partly  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  Dionysius  that  he  needed  some  one  to  lean  upon — 
partly  by  what  seems  to  have  been  great  self-command  on  the 
part  of  Dion,  and  great  care  to  carry  with  him  the  real  mind 
and  goodwill  of  Dionysius.     Even  from  the  beginning,  the 
enemies  of  Dion  were  doubtless  not  sparing  in  their  calumnies, 
to  alienate  Dionysius  from  him  ;  and  the  wonder  only  is,  how, 
in  spite  of  such  intrigues  and  in  spite  of  the  natural  causes  of 
jealousy,  Dion  could  have  implanted  his  political  aspirations, 
and  maintained  his  friendly  influence  over  Dionysius  until  the 
arrival  of  Plato.     After  that  event,  the  natural  causes  of 
antipathy  tended  to  manifest  themselves  more  and   more 
powerfully,   while  the  counteracting  circumstances  all   dis- 
appeared. 

Three  important  months  thus  passed  away,  during  which 
those  precious  public  inclinations,  which  Plato  found  Dionysius 
instilled  by  Dion  into  the  bosom  of  Dionysius,  and  j^Sfn^ons 
which  he  might  have  fanned  into  life  and  action — ^to  ^UJ^  i„. 
liberalize  the  government  of  Syracuse,  and  to  restore  ?!J^°to 
the  other  free  Grecian  cities— disappeared  never  to  ***^  ^**'"- 
return.     In  place  of  them,  Dionysius  imbibed  an  antipathy, 
more  and  more  rancorous,  against  the  friend  and  relative  with 
whom  these  sentiments  had  originated.     The  charges  against 
Dion,   of  conspiracy  and   dangerous  designs,  circulated  by 
Philistus  and  his  cabal,  became  more  audacious  than  ever.  At 
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length  in  the  fourth  month,  Dionysius  resolved  to  get  rid  of 
him. 

The  proceedings  of  Dion  being  watched,  a  letter  was  de- 
BanUhmcnt  tected  whlch  he  had  written  to  the  Carthaginian  com- 
from'sVa-     mandcrs  in  Sicily  (with  whom  the  war  still  subsisted, 

^11  en    ^f\ 

Italy.  though  seemingly  not  in  great  activity),  inviting  them, 

if  they  sent  any  proposition  for  peace  to  Syracuse,  to  send  it 
through  him,  as  he  would  take  care  that  it  should  be  properly 
discussed.  I  have  already  stated,  that  even  in  the  reign  of 
the  elder  Dionysius,  Dion  had  been  the  person  to  whom  the 
negotiations  with  Carthage  were  habitually  entrusted  Such 
a  letter  from  him,  as  far  as  we  make  out  from  the  general 
description,  implied  nothing  like  a  treasonable  purpose.  But 
Dionysius,  after  taking  counsel  with  Philistus,  resolved  to  make 
use  of  it  as  a  final  pretext.  Inviting  Dion  into  the  acropolis, 
under  colour  of  seeking  to  heal  their  growing  differences, — 
and  beginning  to  enter  into  an  amicable  conversation, — he 
conducted  him  unsuspectingly  down  to  the  adjacent  harbour, 
where  lay  moored,  close  in  shore,  a  boat  with  the  rowers 
aboard,  ready  for  starting.  Dionysius  then  produced  the  in- 
tercepted letter,  handed  it  to  Dion,  and  accused  him  to  his 
face  of  treasoa  The  latter  protested  against  the  imputa- 
tion, and  eagerly  sought  to  reply.  But  Dionysius  stopped 
him  from  proceeding,  insisted  on  his  going  aboard  the  boat, 
and  ordered  the  rowers  to  carry  him  off  forthwith  to  Italy.^ 

This  abrupt  and  ignominious  expulsion,  of  so  great  a  person 
D.C.  367-366.  as  Dion,  caused  as  much  consternation  among  his 
Sns""''  numerous  friends,  as  triumph  to  Philistus  and  the 
Tc^S^'ibf  *  partisans  of  the  despotism.  All  consummation  of 
wm  wdif  ^^^  liberal  projects  conceived  by  Dion  was  now  out 
toco^ciUate  ^^  *^^  qucstion  ;  not  less  from  the  incompetency  of 
his  esteem.  Dionysius  to  execute  them  alone,  than  from  his 
indisposition  to  any  such  attempt.     Aristomachd  the  sister. 


'  The  story  is  found  in  Plutarch 
(Dion,  c  14),  who  refers  to  Timseus 
as  his  authori^.  It  is  confirmed  in  the 
main  bv  Plato,  EpistoL  viL  p.  329  D. 

Aiov^nrios,    otri^fAtyos    4iritk}v\€6§ip    rg 
TvpayylBif  ff/wcfAtr  §ts  wXjoiiby  ififiifidffas, 

Diodorus  (xvi.  6)   states   that  Dio- 


nysius sought  to  put  Dion  to  death,  and 
that  he  only  escaped  by  flight.  But  the 
version  of  Plato  and  Plut^^  is  to  be 
preferred. 

Justin  (xxi.  i,  2)  gives  an  account, 
different  from  all,'  of  the  reign  and 
proceedings  of  the  younger  Dionysius. 
I  cannot  imagine  what  authority  he 
followed.    He  does  not  even  name  iMon. 
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and  AretS  the  wife  of  Dion  (the  latter  half-sister  of  Dionysius 
himself),  gave  vent  to  their  sorrow  and  indignation  ;  while  the 
political  associates  of  Dion,  and  Plato  beyond  all  others, 
trembled  for  their  own  personal  safety.  Among  the  merce- 
nary soldiers,  the  name  of  Plato  was  particularly  odious. 
Many  persons  instigated  Dionysius  to  kill  him,  and  rumours 
even  gained  footing  that  he  had  been  killed,  as  the  author  of 
the  whole  confusion.^  But  the  despot,  having  sent  away  the 
person  whom  he  most  hated  and  feared,  was  not  disposed  to 
do  harm  to  any  one  else.  While  he  calmed  the  anxieties  of 
Aretfi  by  affirming  that  the  departure  of  her  husband  was  not 
to  be  regarded  as  an  exile,  but  only  as  a  temporary  separa- 
tion, to  allow  time  for  abating  the  animosity  which  prevailed 
— ^he  at  the  same  time  ordered  two  triremes  to  be  fitted  out, 
for  sending  to  Dion  his  slaves  and  valuable  property,  and 
everything  necessary  to  personal  dignity  as  well  as  to  his 
comfort.  Towards  Plato— who  was  naturally  agitated  in  the 
extreme,  thinking  only  of  the  readiest  means  to  escape  from 
so  dangerous  a  situation — his  manifestations  were  yet  more 
remarkable.  He  soothed  the  philosopher's  apprehensions — 
entreated  him  to  remain,  in  a  manner  gentle  indeed  but  ad- 
mitting no  denial — and  conveyed  him  at  once  into  his  own 
residence  in  the  acropolis,  under  colour  of  doing  him  honour. 
From  hence  there  was  no  possibility  of  escaping,  and  Plato 
remained  there  for  some  time.  Dionysius  treated  him  well, 
communicated  with  him  freely  and  intimately,  and  proclaimed 
everywhere  that  they  were  on  the  best  terms  of  friendship. 
What  is  yet  more  curious — he  displayed  the  greatest  anxiety 
to  obtain  the  esteem  and  approbation  of  the  sage,  and  to 
occupy  a  place  in  his  mind  higher  than  that  accorded  to  Dion  ; 
shrinking  nevertheless  from  philosophy,  or  the  Platonic  treat- 
ment and  training,  under  the  impression  that  there  was  a 
purpose  to  ensnare  and  paralyse  him,  under  the  auspices  of 
Dion.*  This  is  a  strange  account,  given  by  Plato  himself; 
but  it  reads  like  a  real  picture  of  a  vain  and  weak  prince, 
admiring  the  philosopher— coquetting  with  him,  as  it  were — 
and  anxious  to  captivate  his  approbation,  so  far  as  it  could  be 
done  without  submitting  to  the  genuine  Platonic  discipline. 


'  Plato,  Epistol.  iii.  p.  315  F ;  Epist.  vii.  p.  329  D,  p.  340  A.     Plutarch,  Dion, 
c.  15.  '  Plato,  Epist.  vii.  p.  329,  330. 
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During  this  long  and  irksome  detention,  which  probably 
HcdUmisscs  made  Plato  sensible  of  the  comparative  comforts  of 
recalls  him-  Athenian  liberty,  he  obtained  from  Dionysius  one 
^Ipiato  to     practical  benefit      He  prevailed  upon  him  to  estab- 
hw'du^^    lish  friendly  and  hospitable  relations  with  Archytas 
iMonyJils     and  the  Tarentines,  which  to  these  latter  was  a  real 
Iccaif  Dbn.    increasc  of  security  and  convenience.^     But  in  the 
point  which  he  strove  most  earnestly  to  accomplish,  he  failed. 
Dionysius  resisted  all  entreaties  for  the  recall  of  Dion.     Find- 
ing himself  at  length  occupied  with  a  war  (whether  the  war 
with  Carthage  previously  mentioned,  or  some  other,  we  do  not 
know),  he  consented  to  let  Plato  depart ;  agreeing  to  send  for 
him  again  as  soon  as  peace  and  leisure  should  return,  and 
promising  to   recall   Dion  at   the   same   time ;   upon   which 
covenant,  Plato,  on  his  side,  agreed  to  come  back.     After  a 
certain  interval,  peace  arrived,  and  Dionysius  re-invited  Plato ; 
yet  without  recalling  Dion — whom  he  required  still  to  wait 
another  year.      But   Plato,   appealing  to  the  terms   of  the 
covenant,  refused  to  go  without  Dion  .To  himself  personally,  in 
spite  of  the  celebrity  which  his  known  influence  with  Dionysius 
tended  to  confer,  the  voyage  was  nothing  less  than  repugnant, 
for  he  had   had   sufficient   experience   of  Syracuse  and   its 
despotism.     Nor  would  he  even  listen  to  the  request  of  Dion 
himself ;  who,  partly  in  the  view  of  promoting  his  own  future 
restoration,  earnestly  exhorted  him  to  go.     Dionysius  besieged 
Plato  with  solicitations  to  come,^  promising  that  all  which  he 
might  insist  upon  in  favour  of  Dion  should  be  granted,  and 
putting  in  motion  a  second  time  Archytas  and  the  Tarentines 
to  prevail  upon  him.     These  men  through  their  companion 
and  friend  Archid^mus,  who  came  to  Athens  in  a  Syracusan 
trireme,  assured  Plato  that  Dionysius  was  now  ardent  in  the 
study  of  philosophy,  and  had  even  made  considerable  progress 
in  it.     By  their  earnest  entreaties,  coupled  with  those  of  Dion, 
Plato  was  at  length  induced  to  go  to  Syracuse,     He  was  re- 
ceived, as  before,  with  signal  tokens  of  honour.     He  was  com- 
plimented with  the   privilege,  enjoyed   by  no  one  else,   of 
approaching  the  despot  without  having  his  person  searched ; 
and  was  affectionately  welcomed  by  the  female  relatives  of 


>  Plato,  Epist.  vii.  p.  338  C.  «  Plato,  Epistol.  iii.  p.  317  B,  G. 
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Dion.  Yet  this  visit,  prolonged  much  beyond  what  he  himself 
wished,  proved  nothing  but  a  second  splendid  captivity,  as  the 
companion  of  Dionysius  in  the  acropolis  at  Ortygia.^ 

Dionysius  the  philosopher  obtained  abundance  of  flatterers 
— as  his  father  Dionysius  the  poet  had  obtained  Diony»his 
before  him — ^and  was  even  emboldened  to  proclaim  S?$5^Sty 
himself  as  the  son  of  Apollo.*  It  is  possible  that  Sf<^S[rion 
even  an  impuissant  embrace  of  philosophy,  on  the  Sfh^^t'h 
part  of  so  great  a  potentate,  may  have  tended  to  obSSi^Livc 
exalt  the  reputation  of  philosophers  in  the  contem-  ^^^^ 
porary  world  Otherwise  the  dabblings  of  Dionysius  Syracuse. 
would  have  merited  no  attention ;  though  he  seems  to  have 
been  really  a  man  of  some  literary  talent  * — retaining  to  the 
end  a  sincere  admiration  of  Plato,  and  jealously  pettish 
because  he  could  not  prevail  upon  Plato  to  admire  Aim,  But 
the  second  visit  of  Plato  to  him  at  Syracuse — very  different 
from  his  first — presented  no  chance  of  benefit  to  the  people  of 
Syracuse,  and  only  deserves  notice  as  it  bore  upon  the  destiny 
of  Dion.  Here,  unfortunately,  Plato  could  accomplish  nothing ; 
though  his  zeal  on  behalf  of  his  friend  was  unwearied.  Diony- 
sius broke  all  his  promises  of  kind  dealing,  became  more 
rancorous  in  his  hatred,  impatient  of  the  respect  which  Dion 
enjoyed  even  as  an  exile,  and  fearful  of  the  revenge  which  he 
might  one  day  be  able  to  exact. 

When  expelled  from  Syracuse,  Dion  had  gone  to  Pelopon- 
nesus and  Athens,  where  he  had  continued  for  some  years  to 
receive  regular  remittances  of  his  property.  But  at  length, 
even  while  Plato  was  residing  at  Syracuse,  Dionysius  thought 
fit  to  withhold  one-half  of  the  property,  on  pretence  of 
reserving  it  for  Dion's  son.  Presently  he  took  steps  yet  more 
violent,  threw  off  all  disguise,  sold  the  whole  of  Dion's 
property,  and  appropriated  or  distributed  among  his  friends 
the  large  proceeds,  not  less  than  lOO  talents.*  Plato,  who  had 
the  mortification  to  hear  this  intelligence  while  in  the  palace 
of  Dionysius,  was  full  of  grief  and  displeasure.     He  implored 


*  Plato,  Epist.  vii.  p.  338-346;  Plu- 
tarcfa,  Dion,  c.  19.  iEschin^,  the 
companion  of  Sokcat6s  along  with 
Plato,  is  said  to  have  passed  a  long 
time  at  Syracuse  with  Dionysius,  untU 
the  expulsion  of  that  despot  (Diogen. 
LaerL  ii.  63). 


•  Plutarch,  De  Fortuni  Alex.  Magn. 
p.  338   B.     A«p<8os  4ic  iirrtf^s  ^Ifiov 

'  See  a  passage  in  Plato,  Epistol.  ii. 

p.  3H  E. 

*  Plato,  Epistol.  iiL  p.  318  A;    vii. 
p.  346,  347.     Plutarch,  Dion,  c  15,  16. 
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permission  to  depart.  But  though  the  mind  of  Dionysius  had 
now  been  thoroughly  set  against  him  by  the  multiplied 
insinuations  of  the  calumniators/  it  was  not  without  difficulty 
and  tiresome  solicitations  that  he  obtained  permission  ;  chiefly 
through  the  vehement  remonstrances  of  Archytas  and  his 
companions,  who  represented  to  the  despot  that  they  had 
brought  him  to  Syracuse,  and  that  they  were  responsible  for 
his  safe  return.  The  mercenaries  of  Dionysius  were  indeed  so 
ill-disposed  to  Plato,  that  considerable  precautions  were 
required  to  bring  him  away  in  safety.^ 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  360  B.C.  that  the  philosopher  appears 
B.C.  360-357.  to  have  returned  to  Peloponnesus  from  this,  his  second 
of^io"n  to  visit  to  the  younger  Dionysius,  and  third  visit  to 
hlmsfrf  on  Syracuse.  At  the  Olympic  festival  of  that  year,  he 
andTfiric  mct  Dion,  to  whom  he  recounted  the  recent  pro- 
blck  to  ceedings  of  Dionysius.^  Incensed  at  the  seizure  of 
bJ^S!^  the  property,  and  hopeless  of  any  permission  to 
return,  Dion  was  now  meditating  enforcement  of  his  restora- 
tion at  the  point  of  the  sword.  But  there  occurred  yet  another 
insult  on  the  part  of  Dionysius,  which  infused  a  more  deadly 
exasperation  into  the  quarrel.  Aretd,  wife  of  Dion  and  half- 
sister  of  Dionysius,  had  continued  to  reside  at  Syracuse  ever 
since  the  exile  of  her  husband.  She  formed  a  link  between 
the  two,  the  continuance  of  which  Dionysius  could  no  longer 
tolerate,  in  his  present  hatred  towards  Dion.  Accordingly  he 
took  upon  him  to  pronounce  her  divorced,  and  to  remarry  her, 
in  spite  of  her  own  decided  repugnance,  with  one  of  his  friends 
named  Timokrat^s.*  To  this,  he  added  another  cruel  injury, 
by  intentionally  corrupting  and  brutalizing  Dion's  eldest  son, 
a  youth  just  reaching  puberty. 

Outraged  thus  in  all  the  tenderest  points,  Dion  took  up 
with  passionate  resolution  the  design  of  avenging  himself  on 
Dionysius,  and  of  emancipating  Syracuse  from  despotism  into 
liberty.  During  the  greater  part  of  his  exile  he  had  resided 
at  Athens,  in    the   house   of  his  friend  Kallippus,  enjoying 


*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  15 — on  the    tators  at  the  festival  (Diogen8s  Laeit. 
authority  of  Aristoxenus.  ;  iii.  25). 

'  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  350  A,  B.         i      The  Olympic  festival  here  alluded  to, 
'  Plato,  ^pistol,  vii.  p.  350  C.     The    must  be  (I  conceive)  that  of  360  B.c.  : 


return  of  Plato  and  his  nrst  meeting 
with  Dion  is  said  to  have  excited 
considerable  sensation  among  the  spec- 


the  same  also  in  Epistol.  ii.  p.  310  D. 

*  Plutarch,    Dion,    c    21  ;    Cornel. 
Nepos,  Dion,  c.  4. 
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the    society  of   Speusippus    and  other    philosophers  of  the 
Academy,  and  the  teaching  of  Plato  himself  when  b.c.  360. 
returned  from  S3aacuse.    Well  supplied  with  money,  PiatorejoiM 

J      .    .    .  -  .  ,  ,  Dion  m 

and  strict  as  to  nis  own  personal  wants,  he  was  able  Ptioponne- 
laigely  to  indulge  his  liberal  spirit  towards  many  ^tionof 
persons,  and  among  the  rest  towards  Plato,  whom  he  iwoS^us 
assisted  towards  the  expense  of  a  choric  exhibition  Sb^S  A«t«. 
at  Athens.^     Dion  also  visited  Sparta  and  various  Dion,  in 
other  cities ;  enjoying  a  high  reputation,  and  doing  TSSJStfa. 
himself  credit  everywhere ;  a  fact  not  unknown  to  Dionysius, 
and   aggravating  his  displeasure.     Yet   Dion  was  long  not 
without  hope  that  that  displeasure  would  mitigate,  so  as  to 
allow  of  his  return  to  Syracuse  on  friendly  terms.     Nor  did 
he  cherish  any  purposes  of  hostility,  until  the  last  proceedings 
with  respect  to  his  property  and  his  wife  at  once  cut  off  all 
hope  and  awakened  vindictive  sentiments.*     He  began  there- 
fore to  lay  a  train  for  attacking  Dionysius  and  enfranchising 
Syracuse  by  arms,  invoking  the  countenance  of  Plato ;  who 
gave   his  approbation,  yet   not  without  mournful   reserves ; 
saying  that  he  was  now  seventy  years  of  age — that  though 
he  admitted  the  just  wrongs  of  Dion  and  the  bad  conduct 
of  Dionysius,   armed    conflict   was    nevertheless   repugnant 
to  his  feelings,  and  he  could  anticipate  little  good  from  it 
— that  he  had  laboured    long  in  vain  to  reconcile  the  two 
exasperated  kinsmen,  and  could  not  now  labour  for  an  opposite 
end.^ 

But  though  Plato  was  lukewarm,  his  friends  and  pupils  at 
the  Academy  cordially  sympathised  with  Dion.  Speusippus 
especially,  his  intimate  friend  and  relative,  having  accom- 
panied Plato  to  Syracuse,  had  communicated  much  with  the 


'  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  17;  Athenaeus, 
xL  p.  508.  Plato  appears  also  to  have 
reccivod,  when  at  Athens,  pecuniary 
assistance  remitted  by  Dionysius  from 
Syracuse,  towards  expenses  of  a  similar 
kuidf  as  well  as  towards  furnishing  a 
dowry  for  certain  poor  nieces.    Dion 


•  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  350  F. 

•  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  350.  This  is 
the  account  which  Plato  gives  after  the 
death  of  Dion,  when  affairs  had  taken 
a  disastrous  turn,  about  the  extent  of 
his  own  interference  in  the  enterprise. 
But  Dionysius  supposed  him   to  have 


and    Dionysius    had    both   aided    him  {  l^een  more  decided  in  his  countenance 
(Plato,  £pistoL  xiii.  p.  361).  ,  of  the  expedition ;   and   Plato's  letter 

An    author   named   On^tor  affirmed  '  addressed    to   Dion  himself,   after  the 
that  Dionysius  had  given  to  Plato  the    victory  of  the  latter  at  Syracuse,  seems 
prodigious  sum  of  80  talents ;   a  story    to  bear  out  that  supposition, 
obviously  exaggerated  (Diogenes  Laert.  |      Compare  Epistol.  iii.  p.  315  E.  ;  iv. 
iiu  9).  p.  320  A. 
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population  in  the  city,  and  gave  encouraging  reports  of  their 
readiness  to  aid  Dion,  even  if  he  came  with  ever  so 

Means  of 

aujniiarics  small  a  force  against  Dionysius.  Kallippus,  with  Eude- 
piato-the^  mus  (the  friend  of  Aristotle),  Timonides,  and  Miltas 
Aikimcns*;.    — all  three  members  of  the  society  at  the  Academy, 

JDion  musters 

his  force  at  and  the  last  a  prophet  also — lent  him  aid  and  em- 
barked in  his  enterprise.  There  were  a  numerous 
body  of  exiles  from  Syracuse,  not  less  than  looo  altogether ; 
with  most  of  whom  Dion  opened  communication  inviting  their 
fellowship.  He  at  the  same  time  hired  mercenary  soldiers  in 
small  bands,  keeping  his  measures  as  secret  as  he  could.^ 
Alkimen^s,  one  of  the  leading  Achaeans  in  Peloponnesus,  was 
warm  in  the  cause  (probably  from  sympathy  with  the  Achaean 
colony  Kroton,  then  under  the  dependence  of  Dionysius), 
conferring  upon  it  additional  dignity  by  his  name  and  presence. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  spare  arms,  of  every  description, 
was  got  together,  in  order  to  supply  new  unarmed  partisans 
on  reaching  Sicily.  With  all  these  aids  Dion  found  himself 
in  the  island  of  Zakynthus,  a  little  after  Midsummer  357  B.C  ; 
mustering  800  soldiers  of  tried  experience  and  bravery,  who 
had  been  directed  to  come  thither  silently  and  in  small 
parties,  without  being  informed  whither  they  were  going.  A 
little  squadron  was  prepared,  of  no  more  than  five  merchant- 
men, two  of  them  vessels  of  thirty  oars,  with  victuals  adequate 
to  the  direct  passage  across  the  sea  from  Zakynthus  to 
Syracuse ;  since  the  ordinary  passage,  across  from  Korkyra 
and  along  the  Tarentine  Gulf,  was  impracticable,  in  the  face 
of  the  maritime  power  of  Dionysius.^ 

Such  was  the  contemptible  force  with  which  Dion  ventured 
B.C.  357.  ^^  attack  the  greatest  of  all  Grecian  potentates  in 
Small  force  his  own  stronghold  and  island.  Dionysius  had  now 
against  the  rcigncd  as  despot  at  Syracuse  between  ten  and  eleven 
p^^cf  or  years.  Inferior  as  he  personally  was  to  his  father,  it 
RLtSrution  does  not  seem  that  the  Syracusan  power  had  yet 
cotSucr'or  materially  declined  in  his  hands.  We  know  little 
^"^**'  about  the  political  facts  of  his  reign  ;  but  the  veteran 
Philistus,  his  chief  adviser  and  officer,  appears  to  have  kept 


'  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  22.  Eudcmus  was  afterwards  slain  in  one  of  the  combats  at 
Syracuse  (Aristotle  apud  Ciceron.  Tusc.  Disp.  i.  25,  53). 
'  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  23-25. 
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t(^ther  the  larger  part  of  the  great  means  bequeathed  by  the 
elder  Dionysius.  The  disparity  of  force,  therefore,  between 
the  assailant  and  the  party  assailed,  was  altogether  extrava- 
gant To  Dion,  personally,  indeed,  such  disparity  was  a 
matter  of  indifference.  To  a  man  of  his  enthusiastic  tempera- 
ment, so  great  was  the  heroism  and  sublimity  of  the  enter- 
prise,— combining  liberation  of  his  country  from  a  despot, 
with  revenge  for  gross  outrages  to  himself, — that  he  was 
satisfied  if  he  could  only  land  in  Sicily  with  no  matter  how 
small  a  force,  accounting  it  honour  enough  to  perish  in  such 
a  cause.*  Such  was  the  emphatic  language  of  Dion,  reported 
to  us  by  Aristotle;  who  (being  then  among  the  pupils  of 
Plato)  may  probably  have  heard  it  with  his  own  ears.  To 
impartial  contemporary  spectators,  like  Demosthenes,  the 
attempt  seemed  hopeless.* 

But  the  intelligent  men  of  the  Academy  who  accompanied 
Dion,  would   not  have  thrown  their  lives  away  in  circum- 
contemplation  of  a  glorious  martyrdom ;  nor  were  which  tow 

^      , ionysius 

Stances,  not  striking  the  eye  of  the  ordinary  spectator,  at  sJSSiS. 
which  materially  weakened  the   great  apparent    security  of 
Dionysius. 

First,  there  was  the  pronounced  and  almost  unanimous 
discontent  of  the  people  of  Syracuse.  Though  prohibited 
from  all  public  manifestations,  they  had  been  greatly  agitated 
by  the  original  project  of  Dion  to  grant  liberty  to  the  city — 
by  the  inclinations  even  of  Dionysius  himself  towards  the 
same  end,  so  soon  unhappily  extinguished — by  the  dissem- 
bling language  of  Dionysius,  the  great  position  of  Dion's  wife 
.  and  sister,  and  the  second  visit  of  Plato,  all  of  which  favoured 
the  hope  that  Dion  might  be  amicably  recalled.  At  length 
such  chance  disappeared,  when  his  property  was  confiscated 
and  his  wife  re-married  to  another.  But  as  his  energetic 
character  was  well  known,  the  Syracusans  now  both  confi- 
dently expected,  and  ardently  wished  that  he  would  return 
by  force,  and  help  them  to  put  down  one  who  was  alike  his 
enemy  and  theirs.     Speusippus,  having  accompanied  Plato  to 

*  See  AristoteL  Politic,  v.  8,  17. 

•  See  Orat.  adv.  Leptinem,  s.  179,  p.  506 ;  an  oration  delivered  about  two 
years  afterwards  ;  not  long  after  the  victory  of  Dion.  Compare  Diodor.  xvi.  9 ; 
Plutarch, Timoleon,  c.  2. 
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Syracuse  and  mingled  much  with  the  people,  brought  back 
decisive  testimonies  of  their  disaffection  towards  Dionysius, 
and  of  their  eager  longing  for  relief  by  the  hands  of  Dion. 
It  would  be  sufficient  (they  said)  if  he  even  came  alone  ;  they 
would  flock  around  him,  and  arm  him  at  once  with  an 
adequate  force.^ 

There  were  doubtless  many  other  messages  of  similar  tenor 
Herakieidas  scnt  to  Pcloponncsus ;  and  one  Syracusan  exile, 
Syracuse-  Hcraklcid^s,  was  in  himself  a  considerable  force. 
M  atSck'*  Though  a  friend  of  Dion,^  he  had  continued  high  in 
iJSnysius.  the  scrvicc  of  Dionysius,  until  the  second  visit  of 
dmeL^To*n.  Plato.  At  that  time  he  was  disgraced,  and  obliged 
to  save  his  life  by  flight,  on  account  of  a  mutiny  among  the 
mercenary  troops,  or  rather  of  the  veteran  soldiers  among 
them,  whose  pay  Dionysius  had  cut  down.  The  men  so 
curtailed  rose  in  arms,  demanding  continuance  of  the  old  pay  ; 
and  when  Dionysius  shut  the  gates  of  the  acropolis,  refusing 
attention  to  their  requisitions,  they  raised  the  furious  barbanc 
paean  or  war  shout,  and  rushed  up  to  scale  the  walls.* 
Terrible  were  the  voices  of  these  Gauls,  Iberians,  and  Campa- 
nians,  in  the  ears  of  Plato,  who  knew  himself  to  be  the  object 
of  their  hatred,  and  who  happened  to  be  then  in  the  garden 
of  the  acropolis.  But  Dionysius,  no  less  terrified  than  Plato, 
appeased  the  mutiny,  by  conceding  all  that  was  asked,  and 
even  more.  The  blame  of  this  misadventure  was  thrown 
upon  Herakieidas,  towards  whom  Dionysius  conducted  him- 
self with  mingled  injustice  and  treachery — according  to  the 
judgement  both  of  Plato  and  of  all  around  him.*  As  an 
exile,  Herakieidas  now  brought  word  to  Dion  that  Dionysius 
could  not  even  rely  upon  the  mercenary  troops,  whom  he 
treated  with  a  parsimony  the  more  revolting  as  they  contrasted 
it  with  the  munificence  of  his  father.*  Herakieidas  was  eager 
to  co-operate  in  putting  down  the  despotism  at  Syracuse. 


*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  22.  Speusippus, 
from  Athens,  corresponded  both  with 
Dion  and  with  Dionysius  at  Syracuse  ;  at 
least  there  was  a  correspondence  between 
them,  read  as  genume  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  (iv.  I,  2,  5). 

«  Plato,  Epistol.  iii.  p.  318  C. 

'  Plato,   Epistol.  vii.  p.  348  B.     0« 


wcu&yd  rofa  iu^afiiyfitrayrts  fidp0a(»ov  Koi 
iro\€fMic6tr     oZ    9^1    irfpiSc^s    Auuf^un 

*  Plato,  Epistol.  iii.  p.  318 ;  vii.  p.  348, 

349. 

*  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  348  A 

hr^x^ip^fr^v      iKtyofutrioripous      tmcct 
irap^   T^   roD   warphs    f^iy,  &c. 
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But  he  waited  to  equip  a  squadron  of  triremes,  and  was  not 
ready  so  soon  as  Dion  ;  perhaps  intentionally,  as  the  jealousy 
between  the  two  soon  broke  out^ 

The  second  source  of  weakness  to  Dionysius  lay  in  his  own 
character  and  habits.     The  commandinsf  energy  of  weakness  of 

-  °  °*^  character— 

the  father,  far  from  being  of  service  to  the  son,  had  dissolute 

,  '  .  **  auid  dninken 

been  combined  with  a  jealousy  which  intentionally  ^wt*-:**' 

Dionysius 

kept  him  down  and  cramped  his  growth.  He  had  Wmseif. 
always  been  weak,  petty,  destitute  of  courage  or  foresight, 
and  unfit  for  a  position  like  that  which  his  father  had  acquired 
and  maintained.  His  personal  incompetency  was  recognized 
by  all,  and  would  probably  have  manifested  itself  even  more 
conspicuously,  had  he  not  found  a  minister  of  so  much  ability, 
and  so  much  devotion  to  the  dynasty,  as  Philistus.  But  in 
addition  to  such  known  incompetency,  he  had  contracted 
recently  habits  which  inspired  every  one  around  him  with 
contempt  He  was  perpetually  intoxicated  and  plunged  in 
dissipation.  To  put  down  such  a  chief,  even  though  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  soldiers,  and  armed  ships,  appeared  to  Dion 
and  his  confidential  companions  an  enterprise  noway  im- 
practicable.* 

Nevertheless  these  causes  of  weakness  were  known  only  to 
close  observers  ;  while  the  great  military  force  of  xurm  of 
Syracuse  was  obvious  to  the  eyes  of  every  one.  j!f*i^lfS* 
When  the  soldiers  mustered  by  Dion  at  Zakynthus,  ^|IS°fim ' 
were  first  informed  that  they  were  destined  to  strike  ^^"i 
straight  across  the  sea  against  Syracuse,  they  shrank  Jl^g*"** 
from  the  proposition  as  an  act  of  insanity.     They  i>«>ny»»»- 
complained  of  their  leaders  for  not  having  before  told  them 
what  was  projected ;  just  as  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  in  the 
army  of  Cyrus,  on  reaching  Tarsus,  complained  of  Klearchus 
for  having  kept  back  the  fact  that  they  were  marching  against 
the  Great  King.     It  required  all  the  eloquence  of  Dion,  with 
his  advanced  age,*  his  dignified  presence,  and  the  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver  plate  in  his  possession,  to  remove  their  appre- 
hensions.   How  widely  these  apprehensions  were  felt  is  shown 


'  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  32 ;  Diodor. 
zyL  6*  16. 

*  AristoteL  Politic,  v.  8,  14 ;  Plu- 
tarch,  Dion,  c  7.  These  habits  must 
have  probably  grown  upon  him  since  the 


second  departure  of  Plato,  who  does  not 
notice  them  in  his  letters. 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  23.    dt^p  ironic- 
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by  the  circumstance,  that  out  of  lOOO  Syracusan  exiles,  only 
twenty-five  or  thirty  dared  to  join  him.^ 

After  a  magnificent  sacrifice  to  Apollo,  and  an  ample 
B.C.  357.  banquet  to  the  soldiers  in  the  stadium  at  Zakynthus, 
thVm^n-  Dion  gave  orders  for  embarkation  in  the  ensuing 
dIslfSude  morning.  On  that  very  night  the  moon  was  eclipsed. 
dicrs-thJy  We  have  already  seen  what  disastrous  consequences 
^JiSi  by  turned  upon  the  occurrence  of  this  same  phaenomenon 
MUt^-for-  fifty-six  years  before,  when  Nikias  was  about  to  con- 
age*from^'  duct  the  defeated  Athenian  fleet  away  from  the 
S'sSiy"*  harbour  of  Syracuse.^  Under  the  existing  appre- 
hensions of  Dion's  band,  the  eclipse  might  well  have  induced 
them  to  renounce  the  enterprise ;  and  so  it  probably  would, 
under  a  general  like  Nikias.  But  Dion  had  learnt  astronomy  ; 
and  what  was  of  not  less  consequence,  Miltas,  the  prophet  of 
the  expedition,  besides  his  gift  of  prophecy,  had  received 
instruction  in  the  Academy  also.  When  the  affrighted  soldiers 
inquired  what  new  resolution  was  to  be  adopted  in  consequence 
of  so  grave  a  sign  from  the  gods,  Miltas  rose  and  assured  them 
that  they  had  mistaken  the  import  of  the  sign,  which  promised 
them  good  fortune  and  victory.  By  the  eclipse  of  the  moon, 
the  gods  intimated  that  something  very  brilliant  was  about 
to  be  darkened  over :  now  there  was  nothing  in  Greece  so 
brilliant  as  the  despotism  of  Dionysius  at  Syracuse ;  it  was 
Dionysius  who  was  about  to  suffer  eclipse,  to  be  brought  on 
by  the  victory  of  Dion.^  Reassured  by  such  consoling  words, 
the  soldiers  got  on  board.  They  had  good  reason  at  first  to 
believe  that  the  favour  of  the  gods  waited  upon  them,  for  a 
gentle  and  steady  Etesian  breeze  carried  them  across  midsea 
without  accident  or  suffering,  in  twelve  days,  from  Zakynthus 
to  Cape  Pachynus,  the  south-eastern  comer  of  Sicily  and 
nearest  to  Syracuse.  The  pilot  Protus,  who  had  steered  the 
course  so  as  exactly  to  hit  the  cape,  urgently  recommended 
immediate  disembarkation,  without  going  farther  along  the 
south-western  coast  of  the  island  ;  since  stormy  weather  was 
commencing,  which  might  hinder  the  fleet  from  keeping  near 
the  shore.  But  Dion  was  afraid  of  landing  so  near  to  the 
main  force  of  the  enemy.     Accordingly  the  squadron  pro- 


*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  22  ;  Diodor.  xvi.  10. 

*  Thucyd.  vii.  50.     Sec  Ghap.  Ix,  of  this  History.  '  Plutarch,  Dion,  c  24. 
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ceeded  onward,  but  were  driven  by  a  violent  wind  away  from 
Sicily  towards  the  coast  of  Africa,  narrowly  escaping  shipwreck. 
It  was  not  without  considerable  hardship  and  danger  that  they 
got  back  to  Sicily,  after  five  days;  touching  the  island  at 
Herakleia  Minoa  westward  of  Agrigentum,  within  the  Car- 
thaginian supremacy.  The  Carthaginian  governor  of  Minoa, 
Synalus  (perhaps  a  Greek  in  the  service  of  Carthage),  was  a 
personal  acquaintance  of  Dion,  and  received  him  with  all 
possible  kindness ;  though  knowing  nothing  beforehand  of  his 
approach,  and  at  first  resisting  his  landing  through  ignorance. 
Thus  was  Dion,  after  ten  years  of  exile,  once  more  on 
Sicilian  ground.  The  favourable  predictions  of  Miltas  »f •  357- 
had  been  completely  realised.  But  even  that  prophet  ai^HeriieU 
could  hardly  have  been  prepared  for  the  wonderful  that  m^ 
tidings  now  heard,  which  ensured  the  success  of  the  u^Tne^ 
expeditioa  Dionysius  had  recently  sailed  from  auittof 
Syracuse  to  Italy,  with  a  fleet  of  80  triremes.^  What  foTfSJT. 
induced  him  to  commit  so  capital  a  mistake,  we  cannot  make 
out ;  for  Philistus  was  already  with  a  fleet  in  the  Gulf  of 
Tarentum,  waiting  to  intercept  Dion,  and  supposing  that  the 
invading  squadron  would  naturally  sail  along  the  coast  of 
Italy  to  Syracuse,  according  to  the  practice  almost  universal 
in  that  day.^  Philistus  did  not  commit  the  same  mistake  as 
Nikias  had  made  in  reference  to  Gylippus,' — that  of  despising 
Dion  because  of  the  smallness  of  his  force.  He  watched  in 
the  usual  waters,  and  was  only  disappointed  because  Dion, 
venturing  on  the  bold  and  unusual  straight  course,  was  greatly 
favoured  by  wind  and  weather.  But  while  Philistus  watched 
the  coast  of  Italy,  it  was  natural  that  Dionysius  himself  should 
keep  g^ard  with  his  main  force  at  Syracuse.  The  despot  was 
fully  aware  of  the  disaffection  which  reigned  in  the  town,  and 
of  the  hopes  excited  by  Dion's  project ;  which  was  generally 
well  known,  though  no  one  could  tell  how  or  at  what  moment 
the  deliverer  might  be  expected.  Suspicious  now.  to  a  greater 
degree  than  ever,  Dionysius  had  caused  a  fresh  search  to  be 
made  in  the  city  for  arms,  and  had  taken  away  all  that  he 
could  find.*  We  may  be  sure  too  that  his  regiment  of  habitual 
spies  were  more  on  the  alert  than  ever,  and  that  unusual  rigour 

'  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  26  ;  Diodor.  xvi.  10,  11.  *  Plutarch,  Dion,  c  25. 

»  Thucyd.  vi.  104.  *  Diodor.  xvi.  10. 
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was  the  order  of  the  day.  Yet  at  this  critical  juncture,  he 
thought  proper  to  quit  Syracuse  with  a  very  large  portion  of 
his  force,  leaving  the  command  to  Timokrat^s,  the  husband 
of  Dion's  late  wife  ;  and  at  this  same  critical  juncture  Dion 
arrived  at  Minoa. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  joy  of  the  Dionian  soldiers  on 
March  of      hearing  of  the  departure  of  Dionysius,  which  left 
HeraidcS     Syracuse  open  and  easy  of  access.     Eager  to  avail 
to  Syracuse,  themsclvcs  of  the  favourable  instant,  they  called  upon 
their  leader  to  march  thither  without  delay,  repudiating  even 
that  measure  of  rest  which  he  recommended  after  the  fatigues 
of  the  voyage.     Accordingly  Dion,  after  a  short  refreshment 
provided  by  Synalus — ^with  whom  he  deposited  his  spare  arms, 
to  be  transmitted  to  him  when  required — set  forward  on  his 
march  towards  Syracuse.     On  entering  the  Agrigentine  terri- 
tory, he  was  joined  by  200  horsemen  near  Eknomon.^   Farther 
on,  while  passing  through   Gela  and  Kamariiia,   many  in- 
habitants of  these  towns,  together  with  some  neighbouring 
Sikans  and  Sikels,  swelled  his  band.     Lastly,  when  he  ap- 
proached the  Syracusan  border,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  rural  population  came  to  him  also,  though  without  arms  ; 
making  the  reinforcements  which  joined  him  altogether  about 
5000  men.^    Having  armed  these  volunteers  in  the  best  manner 
he  could,  Dion  continued  his  progress  as  far  as  Akrae,  where 
he  made  a  short  evening  halt.     From  thence,  receiving  good 
news  from  Syracuse,  he  recommenced  his  march  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  night,  hastening  forward  to  the  passage  over 
the  river  Anapus ;  which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  occupy 
without  any  opposition,  before  daybreak. 

Dion  was  now  within  no  more  than  a  mile  and  a  quarter  of 
Dion  crosses  ^hc  walls  of  Syracusc.  The  rising  sun  disclosed  his 
A^pu^"  and  army  to  the  view  of  the  Syracusan  population,  who 
tK'^^f  were  doubtless  impatiently  watching  for  him.  He 
Syracuse.  ^^^  ^^^^  offering  sacrffice  to  the  river  Anapus,  and 
putting  up  a  solemn  prayer  to  the  God  Helios,  then  just 
showing  himself  above  the  horizon.     He  wore  the  wreath 


»  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  26,  27  ;  Diodor. 
xvi.  9. 

*  Plutarch  (Dion,  c.  27)  gives  the 
numbers  who  joined  him  at  about  5000 


men,  which  is  very  credible.  Diodoms 
gives  the  number  exaggerated,  at  20,000 
( xvi.  9). 
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habitual  with  those  who  were  thus  employed ;  while  his 
soldiers,  animated  by  the  confident  encouragement  of  the 
prophets,  had  taken  wreaths  also.^  Elate  and  enthusiastic, 
they  passed  the  Anapus  (seemingly  at  the  bridge  which 
formed  part  of  the  Helorine  way),  advanced  at  a  running 
pace  across  the  low  plain  which  divided  the  southern  cliflf  of 
Epipolae  from  the  Great  Harbour,  and  approached  the  gates 
of  the  quarter  of  Syracuse  called  Neapolis — the  Temenitid 
Gates,  near  the  chapel  of  Apollo  Temenites,^  Dion  was  at 
their  head,  in  resplendent  armour,  with  a  b6dy-guard  near 
him  composed  of  100  of  his  Peloponnesians.  His  brother 
Megakl^s  was  on  one  side  of  him,  his  friend  the  Athenian 
Kallippus  on  the  other ;  all  three,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  soldiers  also,  still  crowned  with  their  sacrificial  wreaths,  as 
if  marching  in  a  joyous  festival  procession,  with  victory  already 
assured.^ 

As  yet  Dion  had   not  met  with  the  smallest  resistance. 
Timokrat^  (left  at  Syracuse  with  the  large  merce-  Mistake  of 
nary  force  as  vicer^ent),  while  he  sent  an  express  left  as 
to  apprise  Dionysius,  kept  his  chief  hold  on  the  two  iy^^  in 

the  absence 

military  positions  or  horns  of  the  city ;  the  island  of  of  Dionysius. 
Ortygia  at  one  extremity,  and  Epipofae  with  Euryalus  on  the 
other.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  Epipolae  was  a 
triangular  slope,  with  walls  bordering  both  the  northern  and 
southern  cliffs,  and  forming  an  angle  on  the  western  apex, 
where  stood  the  strong  fort  of  Euryalus.     Between  Ortygia 


'  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  27.  These 
picturesque  details  about  the  march  of 
Diou  are  the  more  worthy  of  notice, 
as  Phitarch  had  before  him  the  narrative 
of  Timonides,  a  companion  of  Dion, 
and  actually  engaged  in  the  expedition. 
Timonidfo  wrote  an  account  of  what 
passed  to  Speusippns  at  Athens,  doubt- 
less for  the  information  of  Plato  and 
their  friends  in  the  Academy  (Plutarch, 
Dion,  c.  31-35). 

Diogen^  Laertius  mentions  also  a 
person  named  Simonidis  who  wrote 
to  Speusippns,  r^s  larropius  i¥  aXs  itar' 
crcrdxct  t^s  wpdi^us  ^luv6s  re  mx) 
BlmiHts  (iv.  I,  5).  Probably  Simonidis 
may  be  a  misnomer  for  Timonidis, 

Arrian,  the  author  of  the  Anabasis 
of  Alexander,  had  written  narratives  of 
the  exploits  both  of  Dion  and  Timoleon. 


Unfortunately  these  have  not  been  pre- 
served ;  indeed  Photius  himself  seems 
never  to  have  seen  them  (Photius, 
Codex,  92). 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c  29.  *E»«l  «' 
tlaviXB^v  6  AUoy  kotA  rds  MtvirlBas 
ir^KaSt  &C. 

Most  of  the  best  critics  here  concur 
in  thinking,  that  the  reading  ought  to 
be  rds  Ttfi^viriSas  w6\as.  The 
statue  and  sacred  ground  of  Apollo 
Temenit8s  was  the  most  remarkable 
feature  in  this  portion  of  Syracuse,  and 
would  naturally  be  selected  to  furnish 
a  name  for  the  gates.  No  meaning  can 
be  assigned  for  3ie  phrase  MtviriSas. 

•  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  27,  28,  29. 
Diodorus  (xvi.  10)  also  mentions  the 
striking  fact  of  the  wreaths  worn  by 
this  approaching  army. 
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and  Epipolpe  lay  the  populous  quarters  of  Syracuse,  wherein 
the  great  body  of  citizens  resided.  As  the  disaffection  of  the 
Syracusans  was  well  known,  Timokrat^s  thought  it  unsafe  to 
go  out  of  the  city,  and  meet  Dion  on  the  road,  for  fear  of 
revolt  within.  But  he  perhaps  might  have  occupied  the  im- 
portant bridge  over  the  Anapus,  had  not  a  report  reached  him 
that  Dion  was  directing  his  attack  first  against  Leontini. 
Many  of  the  Campanian  mercenaries  under  the  command  of 
Timokrates,  having  properties  in  Leontini,  immediately  quitted 
Epipolae  to  go  thither  and  defend  them.^  This  rumour — false, 
and  perhaps  intentionally  spread  by  the  invaders — not  only 
carried  off  much  of  the  garrison  elsewhere,  but  also  misled 
Timokrates ;  insomuch  that  Dion  was  allowed  to  make  his 
night  march,  to  reach  the  Anapus,  and  to  find  it  unoccupied. 

It  was  too  late  for  Timokrates  to  resist,  when  the  rising 
Gcneraj        sun  had  oncc  exhibited  the  army  of  Dion  crossing 

risiiiK  of  the       ,  . 

Syracusans    thc  Anapus.     Thc  cffcct  produced  upon  the  Syra- 

to  welcome  ,  *  ^  ^ 

and  assist  cusaus  m  the  populous  quarters  was  electric  They 
Timokratas    rosc  Hkc  one  man  to  welcome  their  deliverer,  and  to 

is  obliged  to  ,  t'titt  1  1- 

evacuate  the  put  down  the  dynasty  which  had  hung  about  their 
(jrtygia  and  nccks  for  forty-cight  years.  Such  of  the  mercenaries 
garri«>oned.  of  Dionysius  as  were  in  these  central  portions  of  the 
city  were  forced  to  seek  shelter  in  Epipolae,  while  his  police 
and  spies  were  pursued  and  seized,  to  undergo  the  full  terrors 
of  a  popular  vengeance.*  Far  from  being  able  to  go  forth 
against  Dion,  Timokrates  could  not  even  curb  the  intertial 
insurrection.  So  thoroughly  was  he  intimidated  by  the  reports 
of  his  terrified  police,  and  by  the  violent  and  unanimous  burst 
of  wrath  among  a  people  whom  every  Dionysian  partisan 
had  long  been  accustomed  to  treat  as  disarmed  slaves — that 
he  did  not  think  himself  safe  even  in  Epipolae.  But  he  could 
not  find  means  of  getting  to  Ortygia,  since  the  intermediate 
city  was  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  while  Dion  and  his  troops 
were  crossing  the  low  plain  between  Epipolae  and  the  Great 
Harbour.  It  only  remained  for  him  therefore  to  evacuate 
Syracuse  altogether,  and  to  escape  from  Epipolae  either  by 
the  northern  or  the  western  side.  To  justify  his  hasty  flight, 
he  spread  the  most  terrific  reports  respecting  the  army  of 


'  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  27.  »  Plutarch,  De  Curiositate,  p.  523  A, 
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Dion,  and  thus  contributed  still  farther  to  paralyse  the  dis- 
couraged partisans  of  Dionysius.* 

Already  had  Dion  reached  the  Temenitid  gate,  where  the 
principal  citizens,  clothed  in  their  best  attire,  and  Entry  of 
the  multitude  pouring  forth  loud  and  joyous  accla-  Achradina 
mations,  were  assembled  to  meet  him.  Halting  at  dtiSc^-h© 
the  gate,  he  caused  his  trumpet  to  sound,  and  en-  Ebmy. 
treated  silence ;  after  which  he  formally  proclaimed,  that  he 
and  his  brother  Megakl^s  were  come  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
down  the  Dionysian  despotism,  and  of  giving  liberty  both  to 
the  Syracusans  and  the  other  Sicilian  Greeks.  The  accla- 
mations redoubled  as  he  and  his  soldiers  entered  the  city, 
first  through  Neapolis,  next  by  the  ascent  up  to  Achradina  ; 
the  main  street  of  which  (broad,  continuous,  and  straight, 
as  was  rare  in  a  Grecian  city  * )  was  decorated  as  on  a  day  of 
jubilee,  with  victims  under  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  tables,  and 
bowls  of  wine  ready  prepared  for  festival.  As  Dion  advanced 
at  the  head  of  his  soldiers  through  a  lane  formed  in  the  midst 
of  this  crowd,  from  each  side  wreaths  were  cast  upon  him  as 
upon  an  Olympic  victor,  and  grateful  prayers  addressed  to  him 
as  it  were  to  a  god.^  Every  house  was  a  scene  of  clamorous  joy, 
in  which  men  and  women,  freemen  and  slaves,  took  part  alike  ; 
the  outburst  of  feelings  long  compressed  and  relieved  from  the 
past  despotism  with  its  inquisitorial  police  and  garrison. 

It  was  not  yet  time  for  Dion  to  yield  to  these  pleasing  but 
passive  impulses.     Having  infused  courage  into  his  Dion  prc- 
soldiers  as  well  as  into  the  citizens  by  his  triumphant  ITthe  *"^ 
procession  through  Achradina,  he  descended  to  the  in^roK 
level  ground  in  front  of  Ortyg^a.     That  stronghold  ch^iSg« 
was  still  occupied  by  the  Dionysian  garrison,  whom  of  o?tJS^° 
he  thus  challenged  to  come  forth  and  fight.     But  pd*fSht— 
the  flight  of  Timokratfis  had  left  them  without  orders,  gen<Sby 
while  the  imposing  demonstration  and  unanimous  cu^srwith 
rising  of  the  people  in  Achradina — which  they  must  M*egJ»ki«r 
partly  have  witnessed  from  their  walls,  and  partly  ^f^ 


'  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  28 ;  Diodor.xvi.  la 
•  Cicero  in  Verr,  iv.  53.  "Altera 
aatem  est  urbs  Syracusis,  cni  nomen 
Acradina  est :  in  qui  forum  maximum, 
pulcherrimse  porticus,  ornatissimum  pry- 
taneum,  amplissima  est  curia,  templum- 
que  egregium  Jovis  Olympii ;   cactcrae- 


que  urbis  partes,  und  totd  vid  perpetudi 
multisque  transversis,  divisse,  privatis 
aedificiis  continentur.*' 

•  Plutarch,  Dion,  c  29 ;  Diodor.  xvi. 
II.  Compare  the  manifestations  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Skione  towards  Brasidas 
(Thucyd.  iv.  121). 
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learnt  through  fugitive  spies  and  partisans — struck  them  with 
discouragement  and  terror ;  so  that  they  were  in  no  dispo- 
sition to  quit  the  shelter  of  their  fortifications.  Their  back- 
wardness was  hailed  as  a  confession  of  inferiority  by  the 
insurgent  citizens,  whom  Dion  now  addressed  as  an  assembly 
of  freemen.  Hard  by,  in  front  of  the  acropolis  with  its  Pen- 
tapyla  or  five  gates,  there  stood  a  lofty  and  magnificent  sun- 
dial, erected  by  the  elder  Dionysius.  Mounting  on  the  top 
of  this  edifice,  with  the  muniments  of  the  despot  on  one  side 
and  the  now  liberated  Achradina  on  the  other,  Dion  addressed  ^ 
an  animated  harangue  to  the  Syracusans  around,  exhorting 
them  to  strenuous  efforts  in  defence  of  their  newly  acquired 
rights  and  liberties,  and  inviting  them  to  elect  generals  for 
the  command,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  total  expulsion  of 
the  Dionysian  garrison.  The  Syracusans,  with  unanimous 
acclamations,  named  Dion  and  his  brother  Megaklfes  generals 
with  full  powers.  But  both  the  brothers  insisted  that  col- 
leagues should  be  elected  along  with  them.  Accordingly 
twenty  other  persons  were  chosen  besides,  ten  of  them  being 
from  that  small  band  of  Syracusan  exiles  who  had  joined  at 
Zakynthus. 


*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  29 ;  Diodor.  xvi. 
10,  II.  The  description  which  Plutarch 
gives  of  the  position  of  this  sun-dial  is 
distinct,  and  the  harangue  which  Dion 
delivered  while  standing  upon  it,  is  an 
impressive  fact: — ^Hv  5*  dwh  rijy 
iiKp6'Ko\iv  Kal  T^  wtyrdTrvXa,  Aio- 
yvaiov  Kara(rK€vd(rcunoSf  7)\ioTp6iriov  ku- 
ra<pay^s  koX  ^^\6y.  *Eiri  ToiJry 
irpofffiits  4^rifirty6prjfrf,  koI  irofx^p/xijcrc 
robs  TToXlrai  iin'€x*<^^*»*  ^^r  i\(v$€- 
plas. 

The  sun-dial  was  thus  under  the 
acropolis,  that  is,  in  the  low  ground, 
immediately  adjoining  to  Ortygia ; 
near  the  place  where  the  elder  Dio- 
nysius is  stated  to  have  placed  his  large 
porticoes  and  market-house  (Diodor. 
xiv.  7),  and  where  the  younger  Dio- 
nysius erected  the  funereal  monument 
to  his  father  (xv.  74).  In  order  to 
arrive  at  the  sim-dial,  Dion  must  have 
descended  from  the  height  of  Achradina. 
Now  Plutarch  mentions  that  Dion  went 
up  through  Achradina  (iiq^ci  hih.  r^s 
'AxfNi9t>'i7f).  It  is  plain  that  he  must 
have  come  down  again  from  Achradina, 
though  Plutarch  does  not  specially  men- 


tion it.  And  if  he  brought  his  men 
close  under  the  walls  of  the  enemy's 
garrison,  this  can  hardly  have  been  for 
any  other  reason  than  that  which  I  have 
assigned  in  the  text. 

Plutarch  indicates  the  separate  locali- 
ties with  tolerable  clearness,  but  he 
does  not  give  a  perspicuous  description 
of  the  whole  march.  Thus,  he  says 
that  Dion,  ''wishing  to  harangue  the 
people  himself,  went  up  through  Achra- 
dina "  (BovXiJjucvof  5^  irol  hC  lairrov 
Trpoaayoptvacu  robsr  kyBp^nrovs,  kir^^i  8id 
rris  *Axpa8ti/^f),  while  the  place  from 
which  Dion  did  harangue  the  people 
was  dawn  under  the  acropolis  of  Or- 
tygia. 

Diodorus  is  still  less  clear  about 
the  localities,  nor  does  he  say  any- 
thing about  the  sun-dial  or  the  exact 
spot  from  whence  Dion  spoke,  though 
he  mentions  the  march  of  Dion  through 
Achradina. 

It  seems  probable  that  what  Plutarch 
calls  T^  -KtvrdiwvXa  are  the  same  as 
what  Diodorus  (xv.  74)  indicates  in 
the  words  reus   /ScuriAticcus   KoXovfiivais 
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Such  was  the  entry  of  Dion  into  Syracuse,  on  the  third 
day  *  after  his  landing  in  Sicily ;  and  such  the  first  Dwn  cap- 
public  act  of  renewed  Syracusan  freedom ;  the  first  Epipobe  and 
after  that  fatal  vote  which,  forty-eight  years  before,  hJItx^ 
had  elected  the  elder  Dionysius  general  plenipoten-  from  se»  to 
tiary,  and  placed  in  his  hands  the  sword  of  state,  ^ortygia. 
without  foresight  of  the  consequences.  In  the  hands  of  Dion, 
that  sword  was  vigorously  employed  against  the  common 
enemy.  He  immediately  attacked  Epipolae ;  and  such  was 
the  consternation  of  the  garrison  left  in  it  by  the  fugitive 
Timokrat^s,  that  they  allowed  him  to  acquire  possession  of 
it,  together  with  the  strong  fort  of  Euryalus,  which  a  little 
courage  and  devotion  might  long  have  defended.  This  acqui- 
sition, made  suddenly  in  the  tide  of  success  on  one  side  and 
discouragement  on  the  other,  was  of  supreme  importance 
and  went  far  to  determine  the  ultimate  contest.  It  not  only 
reduced  the  partisans  of  Dionysius  within  the  limits  of  Ortygia, 
but  also  enabled  Dion  to  set  free  many  state  prisoners,*  who 
became  ardent  partisans  of  the  revolution.  FpUowing  up  his 
success,  he  lost  no  time  in  taking  measures  against  Ortygia. 
To  shut  it  up  completely  on  the  land-side,  he  commenced  the 
erection  of  a  wall  of  blockade,  reaching  from  the  Great  Har- 
bour at  one  extremity,  to  the  sea  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Portus  Lakkius,  at  the  other.^  He  at  the  same  time  provided 
arms  as  well  as  he  could  for  the  citizens,  sending  for  those 
spare  arms  which  he  had  deposited  with  Synalus  at  Minoa 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  garrison  of  Ortygia  made  any 
sally  to  impede  him  ;  so  that  in  the  course  of  seven  days,  he 
had  not  only  received  his  arms  from  Synalus,  but  had  com- 
pleted, in  a  rough  way,  all  or  most  of  the  blockading  cross- 
waU.* 

At  the  end  of  these  seven  days,  but  not  before  (having 
been  prevented  by  accident  from  receiving  the  express  sent 
to  him),  Dionysius  returned  with  his  fleet  to  Ortygia.*    Fatally 


'  Cornelias  Nepos,  Dion,  c  5. 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  29. 

»  Plutarch,  Dion,  c,  29 ;  Diodor.  xv. 
12.  Plutarch  says,  r^y  Bh  iicp^Xu^ 
ivrrtixurt — Diodonis  is  more  specific — 
TAp  54  ^vpcuennrivy  KartaiettKueSrwy  ix 


&c    These  are  valuable  words  as  indi-  |  xvi.  11). 


eating  the  line  and  the  two  terminations 
of  Dion's  blockading  cross-wall. 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c  29. 

•  This  return  of  Dionysius,  seven 
days  after  the  coming  of  Dion,  is 
specified  both  by  Plutarch  and  Dio- 
dorus  (Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  26-29 ;  Diodor. 
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indeed  was  his  position  changed.^  The  islet  was  the  only  por- 
Retum  of  ^^^^  of  the  clty  which  he  possessed,  and  that  too  was 
S'syradJfsc.  shut  up  on  the  land-side  by  a  blockading  wall  nearly 
nc^tiTiJ^  completed.  All  the  rest  of  the  city  was  occupied 
and  t£!°°  ^y  bitter  enemies  instead  of  by  subjects.  Leontini 
-dJcd^es^  also,  and  probably  many  of  his  other  dependen- 
faiKidous  ^^^s  ^"^  ^f  Syracuse,  had  taken  the  opportunity  of 
propositions,  revoltiug.^  Even  with  the  large  fleet  which  he  had 
brought  home,  Dionysius  did  not  think  himself  strong  enough 
to  face  his  enemies  in  the  field,  but  resorted  to  stratagem. 
He  first  tried  to  open  a  private  intrigue  with  Dion  ;  who,  how- 
ever, refused  to  receive  any  separate  propositions,  and  desired 
him  to  address  them  publicly  to  the  freemen,  citizens  of  Syra- 
cuse. Accordingly,  he  sent  envoys  tendering  to  the  Syracusans 
what  in  the  present  day  would  be  called  a  constitution*  He 
demanded  only  moderate  taxation,  and  moderate  fulfilments 
of  military  service,  subject  to  their  own  vote  of  consent  But 
the  Syracusans  laughed  the  offer  to  scorn,  and  Dion  returned 
in  their  name  the  peremptory  reply, — that  no  proposition  from 
Dionysius  could  be  received,  short  of  total  abdication  ;  adding 
in  his  own  name,  that  he  would  himself,  on  the  score  of  kin- 
dred, procure  for  Dionysius,  if  he  did  abdicate,  both  security 
and  other  reasonable  concessions.  These  terms  Dionysius 
affected  to  approve,  desiring  that  envoys  might  be  sent  to 
him  in  Ortygia  to  settle  the  details.  Both  Dion  and  the 
Syracusans  eagerly  caught  at  his  offer,  without  for  a  moment 
questioning  his  sincerity.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  Syra- 
cusans, approved  by  Dion,  were  despatched  as  envoys  to 
Dionysius.  A  general  confidence  prevailed,  that  the  retirement 
of  the  despot  was  now  assured ;  and  the  soldiers  and  citizens 
employed  against  him,  full  of  joy  and  mutual  congratula- 
tions, became  negligent  of  their  guard  on  the  cross-wall  of 
blockade  ;  many  of  them  even  retiring  to  their  houses  in  the 
city. 

This  was  what  Dionysius  expected.  Contriving  to  prolong 
the  discussion,  so  as  to  detain  the  envoys  in  Ortygia  all  night, 
he  ordered  at  day-break  a  sudden  sally  of  all  his  soldiers, 
whom  he   had  previously  stimulated  both  by  wine  and   by 


*  Diodor.  xvi.  1 6. 
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immense  promises  in  case  of  victory.^     The  sally  was  well- 
timed  and  at  first  completely  successful.    One  half  of  sudden  saiiy 

made  by 

Dion's  soldiers  were  encamped  to  guard  the  cross-  Dionysms  to 
wall  (the  other  half  being  quartered  in  Achradina),  blockading 
tc^ether  with  a  force  of  Syracusan  citizens.    But  so  nearly  sue- 
little  were  they  prepared  for  hostilities,  that  the  assail-  gnwubra- 
ants,  rushing  out  with  shouts  and  at  a  run,  carried  the  ^d^er 
wall  at  the  first  onset,  slew  the  sentinels,  and  pro-  ^lengUi 
ceeded  to  demolish  the  wall  (which  was  probably  a  ^!mu:k  and^ 
rough  and  hasty  structure)  as   well  as  to  charge  the  SS^SJ 
troops  on  the  outside  of  it   The  Syracusans,  surprised  and  terri- 
fied, fled  with  little  or  no  resistance.     Their  flight  partially  dis- 
ordered the  stouter  Dionian  soldiers,  who  resisted  bravely,  but 
without  having  had  time  to  form  their  regular  array.     Never 
was  Dion  more  illustrious,  both  as  an  officer  and  as  a  soldier. 
He  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  form  the  troops,  and  to 
marshal  them  in  ranks  essential  to  the  effective  fighting  of 
the   Grecian   hoplite.     But   his  orders  were   unheard  in  the 
clamour,  or  disregarded   in   the   confusion  ;   his  troops   lost 
courage,  the  assailants  gained  ground,  and  the  day  seemed 
evidently  going  against  him.     Seeing  that  there  was  no  other 
resource,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  best  and  most 
attached  soldiers,  and  threw  himself,  though  now  an  elderly 
man,  into  the  thickest  of  the  fray.     The  struggle  was  the 
more  violent  as  it  took  place  in  a  narrow  space  between  the  new 
blockading  wall  on  one  side,  and  the  outer  wall  of  Neapolis 
on  the  other.     Both  the  armour  and  the  person  of  Dion  being 
conspicuous,  he  was  known  to  enemies  as  well  as  friends,  and 
the  battle  around  him  was  among  the  most  obstinate  in 
Grecian  history.*     Darts  rattled  against  both  his  shield  and 
his  helmet,   while  his  shield   was   also  pierced   through  by 
several  spears  which  were  kept  from  his  body  only  by  the 
breastplate.     At  lengfth  he  was  wounded  through  the  right 


*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c  30.  iforXiiiras 
iucpdrcv.  It  is  rare  that  we  reaid  of  this 
pixxreeding  with  soldiers  in  antiquity. 
Diodor.   xvi.    II,    12.    rb  fi4y*$os  r&v 

»  Diodor.  xvL  12.  *0  Z\  aIwp  Ay€\- 
wtirrms  'rap€<nroyZfifi4yoSj  furd  r&y 
kpivrtity  (rrparutrvy  iir^rro  to?*  »o- 
Ktfifots'     KoX     ffvydr^fas     fidx'"!*^*     -roXhy 


hrolti  <p6yoy  iy  0Ta8(y.  *0\ly^  th 
SicurriifiaTif  riis  Siarcix^v  l(r»,  fidx^l^ 
oCtrris,  avy49ftafu  tX^os  trrpanwrAy  tU 
(rriyoy  r6iroy. 

The  text  here  is  not  quite  clear  (see 
Wesseling's  note) ;  but  we  gather  from 
the  passage  information  about  the  topo- 
graphy of  Syracuse. 
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arm  or  hand,  thrown  on  the  ground,  and  in  imminent  danger 
of  being  made  prisoner.  But  this  forwardness  on  his  part 
so  stimulated  the  courage  of  his  own  troops,  that  they  both 
rescued  him,  and  made  redoubled  efforts  against  the  enemy. 
Having  named  Timonid^s  commander  in  his  place,  Dion  with 
his  disabled  hand  mounted  on  horseback,  rode  into  Achra- 
dina,  and  led  forth  to  the  battle  that  portion  of  his  troops 
which  were  there  in  garrison.  These  men,  fresh  and  good 
soldiers,  restored  the  battle.  The  Syracusans  came  back  to 
the  field,  all  joined  in  strenuous  conflict,  and  the  Dionysian 
assailants  were  at  length  again  driven  within  the  walls  of 
Ortygia.  The  loss  on  both  sides  was  severe  ;  that  of  Diony- 
sius  800  men  ;  all  of  whom  he  caused  to  be  picked  up  from 
the  field  (under  a  truce  granted  on  his  request  by  Dion),  and 
buried  with  magnificent  obsequies,  as  a  means  of  popularising 
himself  with  the  survivors.^ 

When  we  consider  how  doubtful  the  issue  of  this  battle 
had  proved,  it  seems  evident  that  had  Timokrat^s  maintained 
himself  in  Epipolae,  so  as  to  enable  Dionysius  to  remain 
master  of  Epipolae  as  well  as  of  Ortygia,  the  success  of  Dion's 
whole  enterprise  in  Syracuse  would  have  been  seriously  en- 
dangered. 

Great  was  the  joy  excited  at  Syracuse  by  the  victory.  The 
Ortygia  Syracusan  people  testified  their  gratitude  to  the 
biodTcdup  Dionian  soldiers  by  voting  a  golden  wreath  to 
cffomtr  the  value  of  100  minae  ;  while  these  soldiers,  charmed 
with" ?Iil"^  with  the  prowess  of  their  general,  voted  a  golden 
Sf  HTra^""*^  wreath  to  him.  Dion  immediately  began  the  re- 
Pdoi^n-'^^'"  establishment  of  the  damaged  cross-wall,  which  he 
fleeri^w-*  repaired,  completed,  and  put  under  effective  guard  for 
aKuinst  t^^  future.^  Dionysius  no  longer  tried  to  impede  it  by 
Dionysius.  armcd  attack.  But  as  he  was  still  superior  at  sea,  he 
transported  parties  across  the  harbour  to  ravage  the  country 
for  provisions,  and  despatched  vessels  to  bring  in  stores  also 
by  sea.  His  superiority  at  sea  was  presently  lessened  by 
the  arrival  of  Herakleid^s  from  Peloponnesus,'  with  twenty 

'  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  30 ;  Diodor.  xvi.  .  Diodoms  (given  in  my  text)  appears 
12,  13.  •  Diodor.  xvi.  13.         more  probable.    It  is  difficult  otherwise 

•  Diodor.  xvi.  16.  Plutarch  states  to  explain  the  number  of  ships  which 
that  HerakleidSs  brought  only  seven  the  Syracusans  presently  appear  as  f>os- 
triremes.      B.ut    the    force    stated    by    sessing.     Moreover  the   great    import- 
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triremes,  three  smaller  vessels,  and  1 500  soldiers.  The  SyrsL- 
cusans,  now  beginning  to  show  themselves  actively  on  ship- 
board, got  together  a  tolerable  naval  force.  All  the  docks 
and  wharfs  lay  concentrated  in  and  round  Ortyg^a,  within 
the  grasp  of  Dionysius,  who  was  master  of  the  naval  force 
belonging  to  the  city.  But  it  would  seem  that  the  crews  of 
some  of  the  ships  (who  were  mostly  native  Syracusans,^  with 
an  intermixture  of  Athenians,  doubtless  of  democratical  senti- 
ments) must  have  deserted  from  the  despot  to  the  people, 
canying  over  their  ships,  since  we  presently  find  the  Syra- 
cusans  with  a  fleet  of  sixty  triremes,"  which  they  could  hardly 
have  acquired  otherwise. 

Dionysius  was  shortly  afterwards  reinforced  by  Philistus, 
who  brought  to  Ortygia,  not  only  his  fleet  from  the  Amyai  of 
Tarentine  Gulf,  but  also  a  considerable  regiment  of  with"h»  fleet 
cavalry.    With  these  latter,  and  some  other  troops  Dionyaaus.** 
besides,  Philistus  undertook  an  expedition  against  thec^t 
the  revolted  Leontinl     But  though  he  made  his  way  h^c^ 
into  the  town  by  night,  he  was  presently  expelled  Phnutus** 
by  the  defenders,  seconded  by  reinforcements  from  SS^  Sym- 
Syracuse.^  PhiUstus  u 

To  keep  Ortygia  provisioned,  however,  it  was  yet  silin. 
more  indispensable  for  Philistus  to  maintain  his  superiority  at 
sea  against  the  growing  naval  power  of  the  Syracusans,  now 
commanded  by  Herakleid^s.*  After  several  partial  engage- 
ments, a  final  battle,  desperate  and  decisive,  at  length  took 
place  between  the  two  admirals.  Both  fleets  were  sixty 
triremes  strong.  At  first  Philistus,  brave  and  forward,  ap- 
peared likely  to  be  victorious.  But  presently  the  fortune  of 
the  day  turned  against  him.  His  ship  was  run  ashore,  and 
himself,  with  most  part  of  his  fleet,  overpowered  by  the 
enemy.  To  escape  captivity,  he  stabbed  himself.  The  wound 
however  was  not  mortal ;  so  that  he  fell  alive,  being  now 
about  78  years  of  age,  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies, — who 


ance,  -which  Herakleid^  steps  into, 
as  opposed  to  Dion,  is  more  easily 
accounted  for. 

'  Plntarch,  Dion,  c  35.  About  the 
Athenian  seamen  in  Ortygia,  see  a 
remarkable  passage  of  Plato,  Epistol. 
vii.  p.  350  A.  When  Plato  was  at 
Syracuse,  in  danger  from  the  merce- 
naries,   the    Athenian    seamen,    there 

VOL.  IX, 


employed,    gave    warning    to    him    as 
their  countryman. 
■  Diodor.  xvi.  i6. 

•  Diodor.  xvi.  i6. 

*  See  a  fragment  of  the  fortieth 
Book  of  the  PMlippica  of  Theopompus 
(Theopomp.  Fragm.  212,  ed.  Didot), 
which  seems  to  refer  to  this  point  of 
time. 
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stripped  him  naked,  insulted  him  brutally,  and  at  length  cut 
off  his  head,  after  which  they  dragged  his  body  by  the  Iq; 
through  the  streets  of  Syracuse.^  Revolting  as  this  treat- 
ment is,  we  must  recollect  that  it  was  less  horrible  than  that 
which  the  elder  Dionysius  had  inflicted  on  the  Rh^^ine 
general  Phyton. 

The  last  hopes  of  the  Dionysian  dynasty  perished  with 
The  Diony-    Philistus,  the  ablest  and  most  faithful  of  its  servants. 

sian  dynasty    _ 

almost  He  had  been  an  actor  in  its  first  day  of  usurpation— 
PhUistus.       its  eighteenth  Brumaire :  his  timely,  though  miserable 


death,  saved  him  from  sharing  in  its  last  day  of  exile— its 
St.  Helena. 

Even  after  the  previous  victory  of  Dion,  Dionysius  had  lost 
intn^es  all  chauce  of  overcoming  the  Syracusans  by  force, 
gainst  But  he  had  now  farther  lost,  through  the  victory  of 
Syracuse.  Hcrakleidfes,  his  superiority  at  sea,  and  therefore  his 
power  even  of  maintaining  himself  permanently  in  Ortygia. 
The  triumph  of  Dion  seemed  assured,  and  his  enemy  humbled 
in  the  dust.  But  though  thus  disarmed,  Dionysius  was  still 
formidable  by  his  means  of  raising  intrigue  and  dissension  in 
Syracuse.  His  ancient  antipathy  against  Dion  became  more 
vehement  than  ever.  Obliged  to  forego  empire  himself,  yet 
resolved  at  any  rate  that  Dion  should  be  ruined  along  with 
him — he  set  on  foot  a  tissue  of  base  manoeuvres;  availing 
himself  of  the  fears  and  jealousies  of  the  Syracusans,  the 
rivalry  of  Herakleidfes,  the  defects  of  Dion,  and  what  was 
more  important  than  all — the  relationship  of  Dion  to  the 
Dionysian  dynasty. 

Dion  had  displayed  devoted  courage,  and  merited  the 
Si'*if*"'  signal  gratitude  of  the  Syracusans.  But  he  had 
Dion  to  the    been  nursed  in  the  despotism,  of  which  his  father 

Dionysian        vji  r    \^  i_j 

dynsisty—     had  beeu  one  of  the  chief  founders :  he  was  attached 

suspicions        ,  •  r       1       •  t  -rs. 

entertained  by  every  tie  of  relationship  to  Dionysius,  with  whom 
by  the  his  sister,  his  former  wife,  and  his  children,  were  still 
—his  dwelling  in  the  acropolis.     The  circumstances  there- 

manners,  fore  were  such  as  to  suggest  to  the  Syracusans  appre- 
Herakldd^s.  heusions,  uoway  unreasonable,  that  some  private 
bargain  might  be  made  by  Dion  with  the  acropolis,  and  that 
the  eminent  services  which  he  had  just  rendered  might  only 


'  Diod.  xvi.  1 6 ;  Plut.  Dion,  c.  35, 
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be  made  the  stepping-stone  to  a  fresh  despotism  in  his  person. 
Such  suspicions  received  much  countenance  from  the  infirmi- 
ties of  Dion,  who  combined,  with  a  masculine  and  magnani- 
mous character,  manners  so  haughty  as  to  be  painfully  felt 
even  by  his  own  companions.  The  friendly  letters  from 
S3rracuse,  written  to  Plato  or  to  others  at  Athens  (possibly 
those  from  Timonidfis  to  Speusippus)  shortly  after  the  victory, 
contained  much  complaint  of  the  repulsive  demeanour  of 
Dion ;  which  defect  the  philosopher  exhorted  his  friend  to 
amend.^  All  those,  whom  Dion's  arrogance  offended,  were 
confirmed  in  their  suspicion  of  his  despotic  designs,  and  in- 
duced to  turn  for  protection  to  his  rival  Herakleidfis.  This 
latter — formerly  general  in  the  service  of  Dionysius,  from 
whose  displeasure  he  had  only  saved  his  life  by  flight — had 
been  unable  or  unwilling  to  co-operate  with  Dion  in  his  expe- 
dition from  Zakynthus,  but  had  since  brought  to  the  aid  of 
the  Syracusans  a  considerable  force,  including  several  armed 
shipa  Though  not  present  at  the  first  entry  into  Syracuse, 
nor  arriving  until  Ortygia  had  already  been  placed  under 
blockade,  Herakleid^s  was  esteemed  the  equal  of  Dion  in 
abilities  and  in  military  efficiency;  while  with  regard  to 
ulterior  designs,  he  had  the  prodigious  advantage  of  being 
free  from  connection  with  the  despotism  and  of  raising  no 
mistrust  Moreover  his  manners  were  not  only  popular,  but 
according  to  Plutarch,'  more  than  popular — smooth,  insidious, 
and  dexterous  in  criminatory  speech,  for  the  ruin  of  rivals 
and  for  his  own  exaltation. 

As  the  contest  presently  came  to  be  carried  on  rather  at 
sea  than  on  land,  the  equipment  of  a  fleet  became  Herakieidfe 
indispensable ;  so  that  Herakleidfis,  who  had  brought  admiral, 
the  greatest  number  of  triremes,  naturally  rose  in  hilntobc 
importance.     Shortly  after  his  arrival,  the  Syracusan  aSd  thei 
assembly  passed  a  vote  to  appoint  him  admiral.    But  hlmseif  for 
Dion,  who  seems  only  to  have  heard  of  this  vote  aw»intment. 
after  it  had  passed,  protested  against  it  as  derogating  from 
the  full  powers  which  the  Syracusans  had  by  their  former 
vote  conferred  upon  himself.    Accordingly  the  people,  though 

'  Plato,  Eplst.  iv.  p.  321  B ;  rod    Ap4<rK€iy    ro7s    Ay0p<&irois    icai    rh 

iwBvfAOv   8^   Kol   Zri   ZoKtts  rtaly   ^yScc-  i  vpdrrdy    itrrly,    4f    8*    aOBditta    4fnifiif 

rr4ptas    rov    itpo(rfiKOPTos     9fp€nrtvTiKhs     ^{fyoiKOS, 

firm'    /lii  ohf   Aot^oi^^w    (tc    8ti    8tA  i      '  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  32. 
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with  reluctance,  cancelled  their  vote,  and  deposed  Herakleid^. 
Having  then  gently  rebuked  Heraklcid^  for  raising  discord 
at  a  season  when  the  common  enemy  was  still  dangerous, 
Dion  convened  another  assembly ;  wherein  he  proposed,  from 
himself,  the  appointment  of  Herakleidfis  as  admiral,  with  a 
guard  equal  to  his  own.^  The  right  of  nomination  thus 
assumed  displeased  the  Syracusans,  humiliated  Herakleid^ 
and  exasperated  his  partisans  as  well  as  the  fleet  which  he 
commanded.  It  gave  him  power — together  with  provocation 
to  employ  that  power  for  the  ruin  of  Dion ;  who  thus  laid 
himself  doubly  open  to  genuine  mistrust  from  some,  and  to 
intentional  calumny  from  others. 

It  is  necessary  to  understand  this  situation,  in  order  to 
appreciate  the  means  afforded  to  Dionysius  for  per- 
sonal intrigue  directed  against  Dion.  Though  the  vast 
majority  of  Syracusans  were  hostile  to  Dionysius, 
yet  there  were  among  them  many  individuals  con- 
nected with  those  serving  under  him  in  Ortygia,  and 
capable  of  being  put  in  motion  to  promote  his  views.  Shortly 
after  the  complete  defeat  of  his  sally,  he  renewed  his  solicita- 
tions for  peace ;  to  which  Dion  returned  the  peremptory 
answer,  that  no  peace  could  be  concluded  imtil  Dionysius 
abdicated  and  retired.  Next,  Dionysius  sent  out  heralds 
from  Ortygia  with  letters  addressed  to  Dion  from  his  female 
relatives.  All  these  letters  were  full  of  complaints  of  the 
misery  endured  by  these  poor  women  ;  together  with  prayers 
that  he  would  relax  in  his  hostility.  To  avert  suspicion,  Dion 
caused  the  letters  to  be  opened  and  read  publicly  before  the 
Syracusan  assembly  ;  but  their  tenor  was  such,  that  suspicion, 
whether  expressed  or  not,  unavoidably  arose,  as  to  the  effect 
on  Dion's  sympathies.  One  letter  there  was,  bearing  on  its 
superscription  the  words  "  Hipparinus  (the  son  of  Dion)  to  his 
father."    At  first  many  persons  present  refused  to  take  cog- 


Intrigues 
and  calum- 
nies raised 
against 
Dion  in 
Syracuse, 
by  the  ma- 
nagement of 
Dionysius. 


'  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  33.  It  would 
seem  that  this  Herakleid6s  is  the  person 
alluded  to  in  the  fragment  from  the 
fortieth  Book  of  the  Philippica  of 
Theopompus  (Theop.  Fr.  212,  ed. 
Didot)  :— 

nporrdrcu  H^  r^t  -rSKtms  ^ay  rw 
fA^y  ^vpQKowrUiv  "^AOriyis  ical  'H/mucAcA 
8i}f,  T«y  Sh  fiur$o^pmp  *Apx^^MOS  6 
Aufuuos, 


Probably  also  Ath^nis  is  the  same 
person  named  as  Athanis  or  Athanas 
by  Diodorus  and  Plutarch  (Diodor.  xr. 
94 ;  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  23-37).  He 
wrote  a  history  of  Sjrracusan  affairs 
during  the  period  of  Dion  and  Timoleon, 
banning  from  362  B.C,  and  continuing 
the  history  of  Philistus.  See  Histori- 
corum  Grace  Fragm.  ed.  Didot,  vcj. 
ii.  p.  81. 
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nizance  of  a  communication  so  strictly  private ;  but  Dion 
insisted,  and  the  letter  was  publicly  read.  It  proved  to  come, 
not  from  the  youthful  Hipparinus,  but  from  Dionysius  him- 
self, and  was  insidiously  worded  for  the  purpose  of  discredit- 
ing Dion  in  the  minds  of  the  Syracusans.  It  began  by 
reminding  him  of  the  long  service  which  he  had  rendered  to 
the  despotism.  It  implored  him  not  to  bury  that  great  power, 
as  well  as  his  own  relatives,  in  one  common  ruin,  for  the  sake 
of  a  people  who  would  turn  round  and  sting  him,  so  soon  as 
he  had  given  them  freedom.  It  offered,  on  the  part  of 
Dionysius  himself,  immediate  retirement,  provided  Dion  would 
consent  to  take  his  place.  But  it  threatened,  if  Dion  refused, 
the  sharpest  tortures  against  his  female  relatives  and  his  son.^ 
This  letter,  well-turned  as  a  composition  for  its  own  pur- 
pose, was  met  by  indignant  refusal  and  protestation  Mistmst  of 

Dion  hv  dia 

on  the  part  of  Dion.  Without  doubt  his  refusal  Syraciuaiw. 
would  be  received  with  cheers  by  the  assembly ;  but  consequenc* 
the  letter  did  not  the  less  instil  its  intended  poison  tion^p  tJ 
into  their  minds.  Plutarch  displays'  (in  my  judge-  su^fk^fy. 
ment)  no  great  knowledge  of  human  nature,  when  he  ofstSU^ 
complains  of  the  Syracusans  for  suffering  the  letter  to  impress 
them  with  suspicions  of  Dion,  instead  of  admiring  his  magnani- 
mous resistance  to  such  touching  appeals.  It  wa^  precisely 
the  magnanimity  required  for  the  situation,  which  made  them 
mistrustful.  Who  could  assure  them  that  such  a  feeling,  to  the 
requisite  pitch,  was  to  be  found  in  the  bosom  of  Dion  >  or 
who  could  foretell  which,  among  painfully  conflicting  senti- 
ments, would  determine  his  conduct  ?  The  position  of  Dion 
forbade  the  possibility  of  his  obtaining  full  confidence.  More- 
over his  enemies,  not  content  with  inflaming  the  real  causes  of 
mistrust,  fabricated  gross  falsehoods  against  him  as  well  as 
against  the  mercenaries  under  his  command.  A  Syracusan 
named  S6sis,  brother  to  one  of  the  guards  of  Dionysius,  made 
a  violent  speech  in  the  Syracusan  assembly,  warning  his 
countrymen  to  beware  of  Dion,  lest  they  should  find  them- 
selves saddled  with  a  strict  and  sober  despot  in  place  of  one 
who  was  always  intoxicated.  On  the  next  day  S6sis  appeared 
in  the  assembly  with  a  wound  on  the  head,  which  he  said  that 


*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  31.  '  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  32. 
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some  of  the  soldiers  of  Dion  had  inflicted  upon  him  in  revenge 
for  his  speech.  Many  persons  present,  believing  the  story, 
warmly  espoused  his  cause ;  while  Dion  had  great  difficulty 
in  repelling  the  allegation,  and  in  obtaining  time  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  its  truth.  On  inquiry,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  wound  was  a  superficial  cut  inflicted  by  S6sis  himself  with 
a  razor,  and  that  the  whole  tale  was  an  infamous  calumny 
which  he  had  been  bribed  to  propagate.^  In  this  particular 
instance,  it  was  found  practicable  to  convict  the  delinquent  of 
shameless  falsehood  But  there  were  numerous  other  attacks 
and  perversions  less  tangible,  generated  by  the  same  hostile 
interests,  and  tending  towards  the  same  end  Every  day  the 
suspicion  and  unfriendly  sentiment  of  the  Syracusans,  towards 
Dion  and  his  soldiers,  became  more  embittered. 

The  naval  victory  gained  by  Herakleidfis  and  the  Syracusan 
Farther        A^^t  over  PhiHstus,  exalting  both  the  spirit  of  the 
SpSS^-""   Syracusans  and  the  glory  of  the  admiral,  still  further 
eiS  away     lowered  the  influence  of  Dion.     The  belief  gained 
frontortygia  ground  that  even  without  him  and  his  soldiers,  the 
^^'aIoii^    Syracusans  could  defend  themselves,  and  gain  pos- 
^mand  of  session  of  Ortygia.      It  was  now  that  the  defeated 
the  garrison.  Dionysius  sent  from  thence  a  fresh  embassy  to  Dion, 
offering  to  surrender  to  him  the  place  with  its  garrison,  maga- 
zine of  arms,  and  treasure  equivalent  to  five  months*  full  pay 
— on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  retire  to  Italy,  and  enjoy  the 
revenues  of  a  large  and  productive  portion  (called  Gyarta)  of 
the  Syracusan  territory.     Dion  again  refused  to  reply,  desir- 
ing him  to  address  the  Syracusan  public,  yet  advising  them  to 
accept  the  terms.^     Under  the  existing  mistrust  towards  Dion, 
this  advice  was  interpreted  as  concealing  an  intended  collusion 
between  him  and  Dionysius.     Herakleid^  promised,  that  « 
the  war  were  prosecuted,  he  would  keep  Ortygia  blocked  up 
until  it  was  surrendered  at  discretion  with  all  in  it  as  prisoners. 
But  in  spite  of  his  promise,  Dionysius  contrived  to  elude  his 
vigilance  and  sail  off*  to  Lokri  in  Italy,  with  many  companions 
and  much  property,  leaving  Ortygia  in  command  of  his  eldest 
son  ApoUokratfis. 

Though    the    blockade    was    immediately  resumed   and 
rendered  stricter  than  before,  yet  this  escape  of  the  despot 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c  34.  «  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  37 ;  Diodor.  xvl  I7- 
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brought  considerable  discredit  on  Herakleidte.     Probably  the 
Dionian  partisans  were  not  sparing  in  their  reproach.  b.c  356. 
To  create  for  himself  fresh  popularity,  Herakleid^  dSSSSS^ 
warmly  espoused  the  proposition  of  a  citizen  named  ^^^d 
Hippo,  for  a  fresh  division  of  landed  property ;  a  pro-  li^^** 
position,  which,  considering  the  sweeping  alteration  of  Jg^J^^ 
landed  property  made  by  the  Dionysian  dynsLSty,  we  ^f^^^^J,^ 
may  well  conceive  to  have  been  recommended  upon  '<>  *«»—  . 
spedous    grounds    of    retributive  justice,    as    well  are  named. 
as  upon  the  necessity  of  providing  for  poor  citizens.     Dion 
opposed  the  motion  strenuously,  but  was  outvoted.     Other 
suggestions   also,  yet    more    repugnant    to  him,  and  even 
pointedly    directed    against    him,    were    adopted.       Lastly, 
Herakleid^,    enlarg^ing  upon  his    insupportable    arrogance, 
prevailed  upon  the  people  to  decree  that  new  generals  should 
be  appointed,  and  that  the  pay  due  to  the  Dionian  soldiers, 
now  forming  a  large  arrear,  should  not  be  liquidated  out  of 
the  public  purse.^ 

It  was  towards  Midsummer  that  Dion  was  thus  divested  of 
his  command,  about  nine  months  after  his  arrival  at  Syracuse.^ 
Twenty-five  new  generals  were  named,  of  whom  Herakleidfis 
was  one. 

The  measure,  scandalously  ungrateful  and  unjust,  whereby 
the  soldiers  were  deprived  of  the  pay  due  to  them,  b.c  356. 
was  dictated  by  pure  antipathy  against  Dion ;  for  it  foJSdto 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  applied  to  those  soldiers  sjSSi^^ 
who  had  come  with  Herakleid^ ;  moreover  the  new  JflhfSw^ 
generals  sent  private  messages  to  the  Dionian  soldiers,  ffjg^^c 
inviting  them  to  desert  their  leader  and  join  the  2iS££^ 
Syracusans,  in  which  case  the  g^ant  of  citizenship  Jj^jS?**** 
was  promised  to  them.*     Had  the  soldiers  complied,  ^'^^i^ 
it  is  obvious,  that  either  the  pay  due,  or  some  equiva-  J^^JJ^i 
lent,  must  have  been  assigned  to  satisfy  them.     But  JJf  ^•^" 
one  and  all  of  them  scorned  the  invitation,  adhering  defence. 
to  Dion  with  unshaken  fidelity.     The  purpose  of  Herakleid^ 
was^  to  expel  him  alone.     This  however  was  prevented  by  the 
temper  of  the  soldiers ;  who,  indignant  at  the  treacherous  in- 
gratitude of  the  Syracusans,  instigated  Dion  to  take  a  legiti- 


*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c  37 ;  Diodor.  xvL  17. 
'  Plutarch,  Dion,  &  38.    B4pous  iMffovrros,  &c.  '  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  3S. 
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mate  revenge  upon  them,  and  demanded  only  to  be  led  to  the 
assault.  Refusing  to  employ  force,  Dion  calmed  their  excite- 
ment, and  put  himself  at  their  head  to  conduct  them  out  of  the 
city  ;  not  without  remonstrances  addressed  to  the  generals  and 
the  people  of  Syracuse  upon  their  proceedings,  imprudent  as 
well  as  wicked,  while  the  enemy  were  still  masters  of  Ortygia. 
Nevertheless,  the  new  generals,  chosen  as  the  most  violent 
enemies  of  Dion,  not  only  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  appeal,  but 
inflamed  the  antipathies  of  the  people,  and  spurred  them  on  to 
attack  the  soldiers  on  their  march  out  of  Syracuse.  Their 
attack,  though  repeated  more  than  once,  was  vigorously  re- 
pulsed by  the  soldiers — excellent  troops,  3000  in  number; 
while  Dion,  anxious  only  to  ensure  their  safety,  and  to  avoid 
bloodshed  on  both  sides,  confined  himself  strictly  to  the 
defensive.  He  forbade  all  pursuit,  giving  up  the  prisoners 
without  ransom  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  the  slain  for  burial^ 

In  this  guise  Dion  arrived  at  Leontini,  where  he  found  the 
Dion  warmest  sympathy  towards  himself,  with  indignant 

E^nSi-  disgust  at  the  behaviour  of  the  Syracusans.  Allied 
Sm^SS  with  the  newly-enfranchised  Syracuse  against  the 
^^JSt  the  Dionysian  dynasty,  the  Leontines  not  only  received 
^^v?S  ^^^  soldiers  of  Dion  into  their  citizenship,  and  voted 
^yfj"4in-  ^^  them  a  positive  remuneration,  but  sent  an  embassy 
[°7h™^°^  to  Syracuse  insisting  that  justice  should  be  done  to 
ga?m^l*bi  them.  The  Syracusans,  on  their  side,  sent  envoys  to 
Ortygia.  Lcontini,  to  accuse  Dion  before  an  assembly  of  all 
the  allies  there  convoked.  Who  these  allies  were,  our  de- 
fective information  does  not  enable  us  to  say.  Their  sentence 
went  in  favour  of  Dion  and  against  the  Syracusans;  who 
nevertheless  stood  out  obstinately,  refusing  all  justice  or 
reparation,^  and  fancying  themselves  competent  to  reduce 
Ortygia  without  Dion's  assistance — since  the  provisions  there- 
in were  exhausted,  and  the  garrison  was  already  suffering 
from  famine.  Despairing  of  reinforcement,  Apollokrat^s  had 
already  resolved  to  send  envoys  and  propose  a  capitulation, 
when  Nyp^ius,  a  Neapolitan  oflicer,  despatched  by  Dionysius 
from  Lokri,  had  the  good  fortune  to  reach  Ortygia  at  the  head 
of  a  reinforcing  fleet,  convoying  numerous  transports  with  an 
abundant  stock  of  provisions.     There  was  now  no  farther  talk 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c  39 ;  Diodor.  xvi.  17.  *  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  4a 
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of  surrender.  The  garrison  of  Ortygia  was  reinforced  to 
lo^ooo  mercenary  troops  of  considerable  merit,  and  well  pro- 
visioned for  some  time.^ 

The  Syracusan  admirals,  either  from  carelessness  or  ill- 
fortune,  had  not  been  able  to  prevent  the  entry  of  MnntMgt 
Nypsius.     But  they  made  a  sudden  attack  upon  him  H!^eid«s 
while  his  ships  were  in  the  harbour,  and  while  the  syracusant 
crews,  thinking  themselves  safe  from  an  enemy,  were  aJs^S" 
interchanging  salutations,  or  aiding  to  disembark  the  oitygia- 
stores.    This  attack  was  well-timed  and  successful  ^^fid^L 
Several  of  the  triremes  of  Nypsius  were  ruined —  j^ivpSST" 
others  were  towed  off  as  prizes,  while  the  victory,  fronT/ 
gained  by  Herakleid^  without  Dion,  provoked  ex-  mlil^'tbe 
travagant  joy  throughout  Syracuse.      In  the  belief  wSu^and^ 
that  Ortygia  could  not  longer  hold  out,  the  citizens,  wI^tTthe 
the  soldiers,  and  even  the  generals  gave  loose  to  mad  aaSSSS"*^ 
revelry  and  intoxication,  continued  into  the  ensuing  night 
Nypsius,  an  able  officer,  watched  his  opportunity,  and  made 
a  vigorous  night-sally.      His  troops,  issuing  forth   in  good 
order,  planted  their  scaling-ladders,  mounted  the  blockading 
wall,  and  slew  the  sleeping  or  drunken  sentinels  without  any 
resistance.     Master  of  this  important  work,  Nypsius  employed 
a  part  of  his  men  to  pull  it  down,  while  he  pushed  the  rest 
forward  against  the  city.    At  daybreak  the  affrighted  Syracu- 
sans  saw  themselves  vigorously  attacked  even  in  their  own 
stroi^hold,  when  neither  generals  nor  citizens  were  at  all 
prepared  to  resist     The  troops  of  Nypsius  first  forced  their 
way  into  Neapolis,  which  lay  the  nearest  to  the  wall  of 
Ortygia ;  next  into  Tycha,  the  other  fortified  suburb.     Over 
these  they  ranged  victorious,  vanquishing  all  the  detached 
parties  of  Ss^racusans  which  could  be  opposed  to  them.     The 
streets  became  a  scene  of  bloodshed — the  houses,  of  plunder ; 
for  as  Dionysius  had  now  given  up  the  idea  of  again  per- 
manently ruling  at  Syracuse,  his  troops  thought  of  little  else 
except  satiating  the  revenge  of  their  master  and  their  own 
rapacity.      The    soldiers  of   Nypsius    stripped  the    private 
dwellings  in  the  town,  taking  away  not  only  the  property, 
but  also  the  women  and  children,  as  booty  into  Ortygia.     At 


^  Plataich,  Dion,  c.  41 ;  Diodor.  xvi.  18,  19. 
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last  (it  appears)  they  got  also  into  Achradina,  the  largest  and 
most  populous  portion  of  Syracuse.  Here  the  same  scene  of 
pillage,  destruction,  and  bloodshed,  was  continued  throughout 
the  whole  day,  and  on  a  still  larger  scale ;  with  just  enough 
resistance  to  pique  the  fury  of  the  victors,  without  restraining 
their  progress. 

It  soon  became  evident  to  Herakleidds  and  his  colleagues, 
Danger  aiid   as  well  as  to  the  general  body  of  citizens,  that  there 

distress  of  ®  ••i»i-j 

the  syra-  ^as  uo  hopc  of  Safety  except  m  mvokmg  the  aid 
ui^  send  to  of  Diou  and  his  soldiers  from  Leontini.  Yet  the 
to  invoke  appeal  to  one  whom  they  not  only  hated  and  feared, 
Dion.  but  had  ignominiously  maltreated,  was  something  so 

intolerable,  that  for  a  long  time  no  one  would  speak  out  to 
propose  what  every  one  had  in  his  mind.  At  length  some  ol 
the  allies  present,  less  concerned  in  the  political  parties  of  the 
city,  ventured  to  broach  the  proposition,  which  ran  from  man  to 
man,  and  was  adopted  under  a  press  of  mingled  and  opposite 
emotions.  Accordingly  two  officers  of  the  allies,  and  five 
Syracusan  horsemen,  set  off  at  full  speed  to  Leontini,  to  im- 
plore the  instant  presence  of  Dion.  Reaching  the  place 
towards  evening,  they  encountered  Dion  himself  immediately 
on  dismounting,  and  described  to  him  the  miserable  scenes 
now  going  on  at  Syracuse.  Their  tears  and  distress  brought 
around  them  a  crowd  of  hearers,  Leontines  as  well  as  Pelopon- 
nesians ;  and  a  general  assembly  was  speedily  convened, 
before  which  Dion  exhorted  them  to  tell  their  story.  They 
described,  in  the  tone  of  men  whose  all  was  at  stake,  the 
actual  sufferings  and  the  impending  total  ruin  of  the  city ; 
entreating  oblivion  for  their  past  misdeeds,  which  were  already 
but  too  cruelly  expiated. 

Their  discourse,  profoundly  touching  to  the  audience,  was 
AssemUy  heard  in  silence.  Every  one  waited  for  Dion  to 
—pathetic  begin,  and  to  determine  the  fate  of  Syracuse.  He 
Dion.  rose  to  speak ;  but  for  a  time  tears  checked  his 

utterance,  while  his  soldiers  around  cheered  him  with  encou- 
raging sympathy.  At  length  he  found  voice  to  say :  "  I  have 
convened  you,  Peloponnesians  and  allies,  to  deliberate  about 
your  own  conduct.  For  me,  deliberation  would  be  a  disgrace, 
while  Syracuse  is  in  the  hands  of  the  destroyer.  If  I  cannot 
save  my  country,  I  shall  go  and  bury  myself  in  its  flaming 
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ruins.  For  you,  if,  in  spite  of  what  has  happened,  you  still 
chose  to  assist  us,  misguided  and  unhappy  Syracusans,  we 
shall  owe  it  to  you  that  we  still  continue  a  city.  But  if,  in 
disdainful  sense  of  wrong  endured,  you  shall  leave  us  to  our 
fate,  I  here  thank  you  for  all  your  past  valour  and  attach- 
ment to  me,  praying  that  the  gods  may  reward  you  for  it. 
Remember  Dion,  as  one  who  neither  deserted  you  when  you 
were  wronged,  nor  his  own  fellow-citizens  when  they  were 
in  misery." 

This  address,  so  replete  with  pathos  and  dignity,  went  home 
to  the  hearts  of  the  audience,  filling  them  with  pas-  Einotion  of 
sionate  emotion  and  eagerness  to  follow  him.     Uni-  of  r£n  ^ 
versal  shouts  called  upon  him  to  put  himself  at  their  Leontmes— 
head  instantly  and  march  to  Syracuse;  while  the  n^^T 
envoys  present  fell  upon  his  neck,  invoking  blessings  sym^ 
both  upon  him  and  upon  the  soldiers.     As  soon  as  the  excite- 
ment Jiad  subsided,  Dion  gave  orders  that  every  man  should 
take  his  evening  meal  forthwith,  and  return  in  arms  to  the 
spot,  prepared  for  a  night-march  to  Syracuse. 

By  daybreak,  Dion  and  his  band  were  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  northern  wall  of  Epipolae.    Messengers  from  Reluctance 
Syracuse  here  met  him,  inducing  him  to  slacken  ueidftitoiet 
his  march  and  proceed  with  caution.     Herakleid^s  Syncus^- 
and  the  other  generals  had  sent  a  message  forbid-  assault  and 
ding  his  nearer  approach,  with  notice  that  the  gates  danger  from 
would  be  closed  against  him  ;  yet  at  the  same  time,  unanimous 
counter-messages  arrived  from  many  eminent  citi-  S^^t 

..•«..  •  ..••to  mvitc 

zens,  entreatmg  him  to  persevere,  and  promismg  him  dum. 
both  admittance  and  support  Nypsius,  having  permitted  his 
troops  to  pillage  and  destroy  in  Syracuse  throughout  the  pre- 
ceding day,  had  thought  it  prudent  to  withdraw  them  back 
into  Ortygia  for  the  night  His  retreat  raised  the  courage  of 
Herakleidte  and  his  colleagues  ;  who,  fancying  that  the  attack 
was  now  over,  repented  of  the  invitation  which  they  had 
permitted  to  be  sent  to  Dion.  Under  this  impression  they 
despatched  to  him  the  second  message  of  exclusion ;  keeping 
guard  at  the  gate  in  the  northern  wall  to  make  their  threat 
good.  But  the  events  of  the  next  morning  speedily  unde- 
ceived them.  Nypsius  renewed  his  attack  with  greater  ferocity 
than  before,  completed  the  demolition  of  the  wall  of  blockade 
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before  Ortygia,  and  let  loose  his  soldiers  with  merciless  hand 
throughout  all  the  streets  of  Syracuse.     There  was  on  this 
day  less  of  pillage,  but  more  of  wholesale  slaughter.    Men, 
women,  and  children  perished  indiscriminately,  and  nothing 
was  thought  of  by  these  barbarians  except  to  make  Syracuse 
a  heap  of  ruins  and  dead  bodies.     To  accelerate  the  process, 
and  to  forestal  Dion's  arrival,  which  they  fully  expected — they 
set  fire  to  the  city  in  several  places,  with  torches  and  fire- 
bearing  arrows.     The  miserable  inhabitants  knew  not  where 
to  flee,  to  escape  the  flames  within  their  houses,  or  the  sword 
without.     The  streets  were  strewed  with  corpses,  while  the 
fire  gained  ground   perpetually,  threatening  to  spread  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  city.      Under  such  terrible  circum- 
stances, neither  Herakleid^s,  himself  wounded,  nor  the  other 
generals,  could  hold  out  any  longer  against  the  admission  of 
Dion ;  to  whom  even  the  brother  and  uncle  of  Herakleidte 
were  sent,  with  pressing  entreaties  to  accelerate  his  march, 
since  the  smallest  delay  would  occasion  ruin  to  Syracuse.^ 
Dion  was  about  seven  miles  from  the  gates  when  these  last 
cries  of  distress  reached  him.    Immediately  hurrying 
forward  his  soldiers,  whose  ardour  was  not  inferior  to 
his  own,  at  a  running  pace,  he  reached  speedily  the 
gates  called  Hexapyla,  in  the  northern  wall  of  Epi- 
polae.     When  once  within  these  gates,  he  halted  in 
an  interior  area  called  the  Hekatompedon.^     His  light-armed 
were  sent  forward  at  once  to  arrest  the  destroying  enemy, 
while  he  kept  back  the  hoplites  until  he  could  form  them 
into  separate  columns  under  proper  captains,  along  with  the 
citizens   who    crowded   round   him   with   demonstrations  of 
grateful  reverence.     He  distributed  them  so  as  to  enter  the 
interior  portion  of  Syracuse,  and  attack  the  troops  of  Nypsius, 
on  several  points  at  once.'     Being  now  within  the  exterior 
fortification  formed  by  the  wall  of  Epipolae,  there  lay  before 
him  the  tripartite  interior  city — ^Tycha,  Neapolis,  Adiradina. 
E^ch  of  these  parts  had  its  separate  fortification ;  between 
Tycha  and  Neapolis  lay  an  unfortified  space,  but  each  of  them 


Entrance  of 
Dion  into 
Syracuse — 
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his  troops 
on  Epipols. 
Frightful 
condition  of 
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joined  on  to  Achradinay  the  western  wall  of  which  formed 
their  eastern  walL  It  is  probable  that  these  interior  fortifica- 
tions had  been  partially  neglected  since  the  construction  of 
the  outer  walls  along  Epipols,  which  comprised  them  all 
within,  and  formed  the  principal  defence  against  a  foreign 
enemy.  Moreover  the  troops  of  Nypsius,  having  been  masters 
of  the  three  towns,  and  roving  as  destroyers  around  them,  for 
several  hours,  had  doubtless  broken  down  the  gates  and  in 
other  ways  weakened  the  defences.  The  scene  was  frightful, 
and  the  ways  everywhere  impeded  by  flame  and  smoke,  by 
falling  houses  and  fragments,  and  by  the  numbers  who  lay 
massacred  around.  It  was  amidst  such  horrors  that  Dion  and 
his  soldiers  found  themselves^ — while  penetrating  in  different 
divisions  at  once  into  Neapolis,  Tycha,  and  Achradina. 

His  task  would  probably  have  been  difficult,  had  Nypsius 
been  able  to  control  the  troops  under  his  command,  j^.^  ^^^^^ 
in  themselves  brave  and  good.    But  these  troops  had  ^^^^ 
been  for  some  hours  dispersed  throughout  the  streets,  ^o*Ort^gia 
satiating  their  licentious  and  murderous   passions,  rJ^j^^^Ji 
and   destroying  a  town  which   Dionysius  now  no  'jS^^** 
longer    expected    to    retain.      Recalling   as   many  Syracuse. 
soldiers  as  he  could  from  this  brutal  disorder,  Nypsius  mar- 
shalled them  along  the  interior  fortification,  occupying  the 
entrances  and  exposed  points  where  Dion  would  seek  to  pene- 
trate into  the  city.^    The  battle  was  thus  not  continuous,  but 
fought  between  detached  parties  at  separate  openings,  often 
very  narrow,  and  on  ground  sometimes  difficult  to  surmount, 
amidst  the  conflagration  blazing  everywhere  around.'    Dis- 
oi^ranized  by  pillage,  the  troops  of  Nypsius  could  oppose  no 
long  resistance  to  the  forward  advance  of  Dion,  with  soldiers 
full  of  ardour  and  with  the  Syracusans  around  him  stimulated 
by  despair.    Nypsius  was  overpowered,  compelled  to  abandon 
his  line  of  defence  and  to  retreat  with  his  troops  into  Ortygia, 


'  Phitarch,  Dion,  c  46.    waparrrarv' 

^oif  mai  9va€icfileurrop  r^w  wp6ao9oy. 

To  a  person  who,  after  penetrating 
into  the  interior  of  the  wall  of  Epipolflc, 
stood  on  the  slope,  and  looked  down 
eastward,  the  outer  wall  of  Tycha, 
Achradina,  and  Neapolis,  might  be 
said  to  form  one  t€(x«^/mi;  not  indeed 


in  one  and  the  same  line  or  direction, 
yet  continuous  from  the  northern  to  the 
southern  brink  of  Epipolse. 
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which  the  greater  number  of  them  reached  in  safety.  Dion 
and  his  victorious  troops,  after  having  forced  the  entrance  into 
the  city,  did  not  attempt  to  pursue  them.  The  first  and  most 
pressing  necessity  was  to  extinguish  the  flames  ;  but  no  incon- 
siderable number  of  the  soldiers  of  Nypsius  were  found  dis- 
persed through  the  streets  and  houses,  and  slain  while  actually 
carrying  off  plunder  on  their  shoulders.  Long  after  the  town 
was  cleared  of  enemies,  however,  all  hands  within  it  were 
employed  in  stopping  the  conflagration  ;  a  task  in  which  they 
hardly  succeeded,  even  by  unremitting  efforts  throughout  the 
day  and  the  following  night* 

On  the  morrow  Syracuse  was  another  city ;  disfigured  by 
Universal  ^he  desolatiug  trace  of  flame  and  of  the  hostile 
Sdldil-  soldiery,  yet  still  refreshed  in  the  hearts  of  its  citi- 
Sc^'^V  zens,  who  felt  that  they  had  escaped  much  worse ; 
cu!a^T<^  and  above  all,  penetrated  by  a  renewed  political 
H^kiddS  spirit,  and  a  deep  sense  of  repentant  gratitude 
dSfglJhJ^w  towards  Dion.  All  those  generals,  who  had  been 
l!''' n  hil"  chosen  at  the  last  election  from  their  intense  opposi- 
^iTSt  w^  tion  to  him,  fled  forthwith  ;  except  Herakleid^  and 
forgiveness.  Theodot^s.  These  two  men  were  his  most  violent 
and  dangerous  enemies ;  yet  it  appears  that  they  knew  his 
character  better  than  their  colleagues,  and  therefore  did  not 
hesitate  to  throw  themselves  upon  his  mercy.  They  surren- 
dered, confessed  their  guilt,  and  implored  his  forgiveness. 
His  magnanimity  (they  said)  would  derive  a  new  lustre,  if  he 
now  rose  superior  to  his  just  resentment  over  misguided  rivals, 
who  stood  before  him  humbled  and  ashamed  of  their  former 
opposition,  entreating  him  to  deal  with  them  better  than  they 
had  dealt  with  him. 

If  Dion  had  put  their  request  to  the  vote,  it  would  have 
Dionwur-  been  refused  by  a  large  majority.  His  soldiers, 
kiSd6s;l'his  recently  defrauded  of  their  pay,  were  yet  burning 
m<SivIS!*"  **  with  indignation  against  the  authors  of  such  an  in- 
justice. His  friends,  reminding  him  of  the  bitter  and  unscru- 
pulous attacks  which  he  as  well  as  they  had  experienced  from 
Herakleid^s,  exhorted  him  to  purge  the  city  of  one  who 
abused  the  popular  forms  to  purposes  hardly  less  mischievous 
than  despotism  itself.     The   life  of  Herakleid^s  now  hung 

'  Plutarch,  Dion,  c  45,  46 ;  Diodor.  xvi.  20. 
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upon  a  thread.  Without  pronouncing  any  decided  opinion, 
Dion  had  only  to  maintain  an  equivocal  silence,  and  suflfer  the 
popular  sentiment  to  manifest  itself  in  a  verdict  invoked  by 
one  party,  expected  even  by  the  opposite.  The  more  was 
every  one  astonished  when  he  took  upon  himself  the  responsi- 
bility of  pardoning  Herakleidds ;  adding,  by  way  of  explana- 
tion and  satisfaction  ^  to  his  disappointed  friends — 

**  Other  generals  have  gone  through  most  of  their  training 
with  a  view  to  arms  and  war.  My  long  training  in  the 
Academy  has  been  devoted  to  aid  me  in  conquering  anger, 
envy,  and  all  malignant  jealousies.  To  show  that  I  have 
profited  by  such  lessons,  it  is  not  enough  that  I  do  my  duty 
towards  my  friends  and  towards  honest  men.  The  true  test 
is,  if,  after  being  wronged,  I  show  myself  placable  and  gentle 
towards  the  wrong-doer.  My  wish  is  to  prove  myself  superior 
to  Herakleid^s  more  in  goodness  and  justice,  than  in  power 
and  intelligence.  Successes  in  war,  even  when  achieved 
single-handed,  are  half  owing  to  fortune.  If  Herakleid^s  has 
been  treacherous  and  wicked  through  envy,  it  is  not  for  Dion 
to  dishonour  a  virtuous  life  in  obedience  to  angry  sentiment 
Nor  is  human  wickedness,  great  as  it  often  is,  ever  pushed  to 
such  an  excess  of  stubborn  brutality,  as  not  to  be  amended  by 
gentle  and  gracious  treatment,  from  steady  benefactors."* 

We  may  reasonably  accept  this  as  something  near  the 
genuine  speech  of  Dion,  reported  by  his  companion  RemaxkaUc 
Timonid^  and  thus  passing  into  the  biography  of  JSTS^o^ 
Plutarch.     It  lends  a  peculiar  interest,  as  an  exposi-  ^°"- 
tion  of  motives,  to  the  act  which  it  accompanies.     The  sin- 
cerity of  the  exposition  admits  of  no  doubt,  for  all  the  ordinary 
motives  of  the  case  counselled  an  opposite  conduct ;  and  had 
Dion  been  in  like  manner  at  the  feet  of  his  rival,  his  life  would 
assuredly  not  have  been  spared.     He  took  pride  (with  a  senti- 
ment something  like  that  of  Kallikratidas  ^  on  liberating  the 
prisoners  taken  at  Methymna)  in  realising  by  a  conspicuous 
act   the   lofty   morality    which   he   had    imbibed   from    the 
Academy ;  the  rather,  as  the  case  presented  every  temptation 
to  depart  from  it     Persuading  himself  that  he  could  by  an 
illustrious   example   put  to  shame   and   soften  the   mutual 


'  Plutarch,  Dion,  c  47.     *0  9h  Aiuy  irapa4i.v9o{>iitvQS  a{noh%  tXtytv^  &c. 
*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  47.  •  See  Chap.  Ixiv.  of  this  History. 
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cruelties  so  frequent  in  Grecian  party-warfare,  and  regarding 
the  amnesty  towards  Herakleid^s  as  a  proper  sequel  to  the 
generous  impulse  which  had  led  him  to  march  from  Leontini 
to  Syracuse, — he  probably  gloried  in  both,  more  than  in  the 
victory  itself.  We  shall  presently  have  the  pain  of  discovering 
that  his  anticipations  were  totally  disappointed.  And  we 
may  be  sure  that  at  the  time,  the  judgement  passed  on  his 
proceeding  towards  Herakleid^s  was  very  different  from  what 
it  now  receives.  Among  his  friends  and  soldiers,  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  act  would  be  forgotten  in  its  imprudence.  Among 
his  enemies,  it  would  excite  surprise,  perhaps  admiration — yet 
few  of  them  would  be  conciliated  or  converted  into  friends. 
In  the  bosom  of  Herakleid^s  himself,  the  mere  fact  of  owing 
his  life  to  Dion  would  be  a  new  and  intolerable  humiliation, 
which  the  Erinnys  within  would  goad  him  on  to  avenge. 
Dion  would  be  warned,  by  the  criticism  of  his  friends,  as  well 
as  by  the  instinct  of  his  soldiers,  that  in  yielding  to  a  mag- 
nanimous sentiment,  he  overlooked  the  reasonable  conse- 
quences ;  and  that  Herakleid^s  continuing  at  Syracuse  would 
only  be  more  dangerous  both  to  him  and  them,  than  he 
had  been  before.  Without  taking  his  life,  Dion  might  have 
required  him  to  depart  from  Syracuse ;  which  sentence,  having 
regard  to  the  practice  of  the  time,  would  have  been  accounted 
generosity. 

It  was  Dion's  next  business  to  renew  the  wall  of  blockade 
Dion  re-  constructcd  against  Ortygia,  and  partially  destroyed 
the  blockade  in  the  late  sally  of  Nypsius.  Every  Syracusan 
and  ransoms  citizen  was  directed  to  cut  a  stake,  and  deposit  it 
^^aiptivcs   ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  after  which,  during  the  ensuing  nigh^ 

the  soldiers  planted  a  stockade  so  as  to  restore  the  broken 
parts  of  the  line.  Protection  being  thus  ensured  to  the  city 
against  Nypsius  and  his  garrison,  Dion  proceeded  to  bury,  the 
numerous  dead  who  had  been  slain  in  the  sally,  and  to  ransom 
the  captives,  no  less  than  2000  in  number,  who  had  been 
carried  off  into  Ortygia,^  A  trophy,  with  sacrifice  to  the 
gods  for  the  victory,  was  not  forgotten.* 

A  public  assembly  was  now  held  to  elect  new  generals  in 
place  of  those  who  had  fled.  Here  a  motion  was  made  by 
Herakleid^  himself,  that  Dion  should  be  chosen  general  with 


^  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  48.  *  Diodor.  xvL  2a 
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full  powers  both  by  land  and  sea.    The  motion  was  received 
with  great  favour  by  the  principal  citizens ;  but  the  i>»on  named 
poorer  men  ^ere  attached  to  Herakleidds,  especially  fiSuatthe 
the  seamen ;  who  preferred  serving  under  his  command  Hcrakw- 
and  loudly  required  that  he  should  be  named  admiral,  com^u«d  in 
along  with  Dion   as  general   on  land.      Forced  to  of^theA^ 
acquiesce  in  this  nomination,  Dion  contented  himself  with 
insisting  and  obtaining  that  the  resolution,  which  had  been 
previously  adopted  for  redistributing  lands  and  houses,  should 
be  rescinded.* 

The  position  of  affairs  at  Syracuse  was  now  pregnant  with 
mischief  and  quarrel     On   land,   Dion   enjoyed   a  Dangerous 
dictatorial  authority  ;  at  sea,  Herakleid^s,  his  enemy  dissonsioiw. 
not  less  than  ever,  was  admiral,  by  separate  and  Her»kkui«s 
independent  nomination.     The  undefined  authority  S^. .  The 
of  Dion — exercised  by  one  self-willed,  though  mag-  iJgSS^So- 

•  •>•  .  •  «•.       nystus  are 

nanimous,  m  spmt,  and  extremely  repulsive  m  fntstraied. 
manner — ^was  sure  to  become  odious  after  the  feelings  arising 
out  of  the  recent  rescue  had  worn  off;  and  abundant  opening 
would  thus  be  made  for  the  opposition  of  Herakleid^s,  often 
on  just  grounds.  That  officer  indeed  was  little  disposed  to 
wait  for  just  pretences.  Conducting  the  Syracusan  fleet  to 
Mess6n6  in  order  to  carry  on  war  against  Dionysius  at  Lokri, 
he  not  only  tried  to  raise  the  seamen  in  arms  against  Dion,  by 
charging  him  with  despotic  designs,  but  even  entered  into  a 
secret  treaty  with  the  common  enemy  Dionysius  ;  through  the 
intervention  of  the  Spartan  Pharax,  who  commanded  the  Dio- 
nysian  troops.  His  intrigues  being  discovered,  a  violent  oppo- 
sition was  raised  against  them  by  the  leading  Syracusan  citizens. 
It  would  seem  (as  far  as  we  can  make  out  from  the  scanty 
information  of  Plutarch)  that  the  military  operations  were 
frustrated,  and  that  the  armament  was  forced  to  return  to 
Syracuse.  Here  again  the  quarrel  was  renewed — the  seamen 
apparently  standing  with  Herakleidfes,  the  principal  citizens 
with  Dion — and  carried  so  far,  that  the  city  suffered  not  only 
from  disturbance,  but  even  from  irregular  supply  of  provisions.* 
Among  the  mortifications  of  Dion,  not  the  least  was  that  which 
he  experienced  from  his  own  friends  or  soldiers,  who  reminded 


*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  48. 
*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  48.  Kod  Ji'  atrijy,  itwopia  Koi  trtrdyn  iv  rats  tvpanoiffais,  &c 
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him  of  their  warnings  and  predictions  when  he  consented  to 
spare  Herakleidds.  Meanwhile  Dionysius  had  sent  into 
Sicily  a  body  of  troops  under  Pharax,  who  were  encamf)ed  at 
Neapolis  in  the  Agrigentine  territory.  In  what  scheme  of 
operations  this  movement  forms  a  part,  we  cannot  make  out ; 
for  Plutarch  tells  us  nothing  except  what  bears  immediately 
on  the  quarrel  between  Dion  and  Herakleides.  To  attack 
Pharax,  the  forces  of  Syracuse  were  brought  out ;  the  fleet 
under  Herakleides,  the  soldiers  on  land  under  Dion.  The 
latter,  though  he  thought  it  imprudent  to  fight,  was  constrained 
to  hazard  a  battle  by  the  insinuation  of  Herakleides  and  the 
clamour  of  the  seamen  ;  who  accused  him  of  intentionally 
eking  out  the  war  for  the  purpose  of  prolonging  his  own 
dictatorship.  Dion  accordingly  attacked  Pharax,  but  was 
repulst  d.  Yet  the  repulse  was  not  a  serious  defeat,  so  that 
he  was  preparing  to  renew  the  attack,  when  he  was  apprised 
that  Herakleides  with  the  fleet  had  departed  and  were 
returning  at  their  best  speed  to  Syracuse ;  with  the  intention 
of  seizing  the  city,  and  barring  out  Dion  with  his  troops. 
Nothing  but  a  rapid  and  decisive  movement  could  defeat  this 
scheme.  Leaving  the  camp  immediately  with  his  best  horse- 
men, Dion  rode  back  to  Syracuse  as  fast  as  possible  ;  com- 
pleting a  distance  of  700  stadia  (about  82  miles)  in  a  very 
short  time,  and  forestalling  the  arrival  of  Herakleid^a* 

Thus  disappointed  and  exposed,  Herakleides  found  means 
Attempt  to  to  diicct  anothcr  manoeuvre  against  Dion,  through 
i)£?»7hruugh  the  medium  of  a  Spartan  named  Gaesylus  ;  who  had 
Spartan-  *  bccn  Sent  by  the  Spartans,  informed  of  the  dissensions 
5f  Gaiylus'.'^  in  Syracusc,  to  offer  himself  (like  Gylippus)  for  the 
command.  Herakleides  eagerly  took  advantage  of  the  arrival 
of  this  officer ;  pressing  the  Syracusans  to  accept  a  Spartan 
as  their  commander-in-chief.  But  Dion  replied  that  there 
were  plenty  of  native  Syracusans  qualified  for  command ; 
moreover,  if  a  Spartan  was  required,  he  was  himself  a  Spartan, 
by  public  grant.  Gaesylus,  having  ascertained  the  state  of 
affairs,  had  the  virtue  and  prudence  not  merely  to  desist 
from  his  own  pretensions,  but  also  to  employ  his  best  efforts 
in  reconciling  Dion  and  Herakleides.  Sensible  that  the  wrong 
had  been  on  the  side  of  the  latter,  Gaesylus  constrained  him 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  49. 
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to  bind  himself  by  the  strongest  oaths  to  better  conduct  in 
future.  He  engaged  his  own  guarantee  for  the  observance  of 
the  covenant ;  but  the  better  to  ensure  such  observance,  the 
greater  part  of  the  Syracusan  fleet  (the  chief  instrument  of 
Herakleid^s)'  was  disbanded,  leaving  only  enough  to  keep 
Ortygia  under  blockade.^ 

The  capture  of  that  islet  and  fortress,  now  more  strictly 
watched  than  ever,  was  approaching.  What  had  surrender  of 
become  of  Pharax,  or  why  he  did  not  advance,  after  A^gJiSis 
the  retreat  of  Dion,  to  harass  the  Syracusans  and  'oi^«>n. 
succour  Ortygia— we  know  not.  But  no  succour  arrived ; 
provisions  grew  scarce  ;  and  the  garrison  became  so  discon- 
tented, that  ApoUokrat^s  the  son  of  Dionysius  could  not  hold 
out  any  longer.  Accordingly,  he  capitulated  with  Dion ; 
handing  over  to  him  Ortygia  with  its  fort,  arms,  magazines 
and  everything  contained  in  it — except  what  he  could  carry 
away  in  five  triremes.  Aboard  of  these  vessels,  he  placed  his 
mother,  his  sisters,  his  immediate  friends,  and  his  chief  valu- 
ables, leaving  everythii^  else  behind  for  Dion  and  the  Syra- 
cusans, who  crowded  to  the  beach  in  multitudes  to  see  him 
depart  To  them  the  moment  was  one  of  lively  joy  and 
mutual  self-congratulation — promising  to  commence  a  new 
era  of  freedom.^ 

On  entering  Ortygia,  Dion  saw,  for  the  first  time  after  a 
separation  of  about  twelve  years,  his  sister  Aristo-  Entry,  of 
mach^,  his  wife  Aretfi,  and  his  family.    The  interview  ortygia— 
was  one  of  the  tenderest  emotion  and  tears  of  delight  of  ws  wife- 
to  all.    Aret6,  having  been  made  against  her  own  ofhuson. 
consent  the  wife  of  Timokrat^,  was  at  first  afraid  to  approach 
Dion.     But  he  received  and   embraced   her  with  unabated 
affection.®     He  conducted  both  her  and  his  son  away  from  the 
Dionysian  acropolis,  in  which  they  had  been  living  since  his 
absence,  into  his  own  house ;  having  himself  resolved  not  to 
dwell  in  the  acropolis,  but  to  leave  it  as  a  public  fort  or  edifice 
belonging  to  Syracuse.     However  this  renewal  of  his  domestic 
happiness  was  shortly  afterwards  embittered  by  the  death  of 
his  son  ;  who  having  imbibed  from  Dionysius  drunken  and 
dissolute  habits,  fell  from  the  roof  of  the  house,  in   a  fit 
of  intoxication  or  frenzy,  and  perished.* 

'  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  50.  *  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  50. 

•  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  51.  *  Cornelius  Nepos,  Dion,  c.  5. 
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Dion  was  now  at  the  pinnacle  of  power  as  well  as  of  glory. 
Conductor  With  means  altogether  disproportionate  he  had 
ho^S'^*  achieved  the  expulsion  of  the  greatest  despot  in 
tnumph.  Greece,  even  from  an  impregnable  stronghold.  He 
had  combated  danger  and  difficulty  with  conspicuous  resolu- 
tion, and  had  displayed  almost  chivalrous  magnanimity.  Had 
he  **  breathed  out  his  soul "  ^  at  the  instant  of  triumphant  entry 
into  Ortygia,  the  Academy  would  have  been  glorified  by  a 
pupil  of  first-rate  and  unsullied  merit  But  that  cup  of  pros- 
perity, which  poisoned  so  many  other  eminent  Greeks,  had 
now  the  fatal  effect  of  exaggerating  all  the  worst  of  Dion's 
qualities,  and  damping  all  the  best. 

Plutarch  indeed  boasts,  and  we  may  perfectly  believe,  that 
he  maintained  the  simplicity  of  his  table,  his  raiment,  and  his 
habits  of  life,  completely  unchanged — now  that  he  had  become 
master  of  Syracuse,  and  an  object  of  admiration  to  all  Greece. 
In  this  respect,  Plato  and  the  Academy  had  reason  to  be  proud 
of  their  pupil.^  But  the  public  mistakes,  now  to  be  recounted, 
were  not  the  less  mischievous  to  his  countrymen  as  well  as  to 
himself. 

From  the  first  moment  of  his  entry  into  Syracuse  from 
Peloponnesus,  Dion  had  been  suspected  and  accused 
of  aiming  at  the  expulsion  of  Dionysius,  only  in  order 
to  transfer  the  despotism  to  himself.  His  haughty 
and  repulsive  manners,  raising  against  him  personal 
antipathies  everywhere,  were  cited  as  confirming  the 
charge.  Even  at  moments  when  Dion  was  labouring 
for  the  genuine  good  of  the  Syracusans,  this  suspicion 
had  always  more  or  less  crossed  his  path ;  robbing  him  of 
well-merited  gratitude — and  at  the  same  time  discrediting  his 
opponents,  and  the  people  of  Syracuse,  as  guilty  of  mean 
jealousy  towards  a  benefactor. 

The  time  had  now  come  when  Dion  was  obliged  to  act  in 
such  a  manner  as  either  to  confirm,  or  to  belie,  such  unfavour- 
able auguries.  Unfortunately  both  his  words  and  his  deeds 
confirmed  them  in  the  strongest  manner.  The  proud  and 
repulsive  external  demeanour,  for  which  he  had  always  been 


Suspiciuns 
previously 
enicrtained 
respecting 
Dion— that 
he  was  aim- 
ing at  the 
despotism 
for  himself 
—confirmed 
by  his 
present 
conduct. 


*  Juvenal,  Satir.  x.  381. 

"  Quid  illo  dve  (Marius)  tulissct 
ImpMRrium  in  terrLs,  t^uid  Roma  beatius  unqiiam. 
Si  circumducto  captivonim  agmine,  et  omni 


Belloruro  pomp^,  animam  exhalasset  opimam. 
Cum  de  Teutonico  vellet  descendere  curru  t " 

'  Plutarch,  Dion,  c  52. 
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notorious,  was  rather  aggravated  than  softened  He  took 
pride  in  showing,  more  plainly  than  ever,  that  he  despised 
everything  which  looked  like  courting  popularity.* 

If  the  words  and  manner  of  Dion  were  thus  significant,  both 
what  he  did,  and  what  he  left  undone,  was  more  He  retains 
significant  still.     Of  that  great  boon   of  freedom,  toriai 
which  he  had  so  loudly  promised  to  the  Syracusans,  with  tfw 
and  which  he  had  directed  Ms^  herald  to  proclaim  on  ^rrisooof 
first  entering  their  walls,  he  conferred   absolutely  heiSSTno 
nothing.    He  retained  his  dictatorial  power  unabated,  sJraSSe." 
and  his  military  force  certainly  without  reduction,  if  not  actu- 
ally reinforced  ;  for  as  Apollokrat^s  did  not  convey  away  with 
him  the  soldiers  in  Ortygia,  we  may  reasonably  presume  that 
a  part  of  them  at  least  remained  to  embrace  the  service  of 
Dion.    He  preserved  the  acropolis  and  fortifications  of  Ortygia 
just  as  they  were,  only  garrisoned  by  troops  obeying  his  com- 
mand instead  of  that  of  Dionysius.     His  victory  made  itself 
felt  in  abundant  presents  to  his  own  friends  and  soldiers  ;  *  but 
to  the  people  of  Syracuse,  it  produced  nothing  better  than  a 
change  of  masters. 

It  was  not  indeed  the  plan  of  Dion  to  constitute  a  permanent 
despotism.     He  intended  to  establish  himself  king,  intention  of 
but  to  grant  to  the  Syracusans  what  in  modem  times  ^iStitStc 
would  be  called  a  constitution.    Having  imbibed  from  wiJlTi^*"*** 
Plato  and  the  Academy  as  well  as  from  his  own  con-  Ji?»eUJf  S" 
victions  and  tastes,  aversion  to  a  pure  democracy,  he  f^J'd?^-"' 
had  resolved  to  introduce  a  Lacedaemonian  scheme  p""*- 
of  mixed  government,  combining  king,  aristocracy,  and  people, 
under  certain   provisions  and   limitations.     Of  this  general 
tenor  are  the  recommendations  addressed  both  to  him,  and 
to  the  Syracusans  after  his  death,  by  Plato ;  who  however 
seems   to  contemplate,  along  with   the  political  scheme,  a 
Lykurgean   reform   of   manners  and    practice.     To  aid   in 
framing  and  realising  his  scheme,  Dion  had  sent  to  Corinth 
to  invite  counsellors  and  auxiliaries ;  for  Corinth  was  suitable 
to  his  views,  not  simply  as  mother  city  of  Syracuse,  but  also 
as  a  city  thoroughly  oligarchical.^ 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  52.    Tov  iihrroi  Mt&p    irrwPt    fo^     UKdTwfof    ivtri- 

wtfl    rkt   bft^iat    iyKov   Ktd   rod  wpbs  iiSvtos^  &c. 
T^      5^/cor      drcrovf      ^^iXorcficci        '  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  52. 
fiijS^y     ^^cAcFy    M^'^     x^^^^^^i        *  Plutarch,     Dion,    c.    53;     Plato, 

mmlroi    rfir    irpaiyiJuirwv    oftr^    x*^®*  Epistol.  vii.  p.  334,  336 ;  viii.  p.  3^6 
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That  these  intentions  on  the  part  of  Dion  were   sincere, 
we   need  not  question.     They  had  been  originally 

Mistake  of  .         t         •  t  •  r  •   •  i         /< 

Dion  a^  to     conceivcd  Without  any  views  of  acquiring  the  first 
IS  posi  ion.   pj^^^  j-^^  himself,  during  the  life  of  the  elder  Diony- 

sius,  and  were  substantially  the  same  as  those  which  he  had 
exhorted  the  younger  Dionysius  to  realise,  immediately  after 
the  death  of  the  father.  They  are  the  same  as  he  had  intended 
to  further  by  calling  in  Plato, — with  what  success,  has  been 
already  recounted.  But  Dion  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  not 
remarking,  that  the  state  of  things,  both  as  to  himself  and  as 
to  Syracuse,  was  totally  altered  during  the  interval  between 
367  B.C.  and  354  B.C.  If  at  the  former  period,  when  the 
Dionysian  dynasty  was  at  the  zenith  of  power,  and  Syracuse 
completely  prostrated,  the  younger  Dionysius  could  have 
been  persuaded  spontaneously  and  without  contest  or  con- 
straint to  merge  his  own  despotism  in  a  more  liberal  system^ 
even  dictated  by  himself — it  is  certain  that  such  a  free,  though 
moderate  concession,  would  at  first  have  provoked  unbounded 
gratitude,  and  would  have  had  a  chance  (though  that  is  more 
doubtful)  of  giving  long-continued  satisfaction.  But  the 
situation  was  totally  different  in  354  B.C.,  when  Dion,  after  the 
expulsion  of  Apollokrates,  had  become  master  in  Ortyg^a ; 
and  it  was  his  mistake  that  he  still  insisted  on  applying  the 
old  plans  when  they  had  become  not  merely  unsuitable,  but 
mischievous.  Dion  was  not  in  the  position  of  an  established 
despot,  who  consents  to  renounce,  for  the  public  good,  powers 
which  every  one  knows  that  he  can  retain,  if  he  chooses ;  nor 
were  the  Syracusans  any  longer  passive,  prostrate,  and  hope- 
less. They  had  received  a  solemn  promise  of  liberty,  and  had 
been  thereby  inflamed  into  vehement  action,  by  Dion  himself; 
who  had  been  armed  by  them  with  delegated  powers,  for  the 
special  purpose  of  putting  down  Dionysius.  That  under  these 
circumstances  Dion,  instead  of  laying  down  his  trust,  should 
constitute  himself  king — even  limited  king — and  determine 
how  much  liberty  he  would  consent  to  allot  to  the  Syracusans 
who  had  appointed  him- — this  was  a  proceeding  which  they 
could  not  but  resent  as  a  flagrant  usurpation,  and  which  he 
could  only -hope  to  maintain  by  force. 

The  real  conduct  of  Dion,  however,  was  worse  even  than 
this.  He  manifested  no  evidence  of  realising  even  that 
fraction  of  popular  liberty  which  had  entered  into  his  original 
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scheme.      What  exact  promise  he  made,  we  do  not  know. 
But  he  maintained  his  own  power,  the  military  force,  Dion  takes 
and  the  despotic,  fortifications,   provisionally   undi-  S^u^^^y 
minished.     And  who  could  tell  how  long  he  intended  S>pSar 
to  maintain  them  ?     That  he  really  had  in  his  mind  ^***"y* 
purposes  such  as  Plato  *  gives  him  credit  for,  I  believe  to  be 
true.     But  he  took  no  practical  step  towards  them.     He  had 
resolved  to  accomplish  them,  not  through  persuasion  of  the 
Syracusans,  but  through  his  own  power.    This  was  the  excuse 
which  he  probably  made  to  himself,  and  which  pushed  him 
down  that  inclined  plane  from  whence  there  was  afterwards  no 
escape. 

It  was  not  likely  that  Dion's  conduct  would  pass  without 
a  protest     That  protest  came  loudest  from   Hera-  oppoddon 
kleidte ;  who,  so  long  as  Dion  had  been  acting:  in  the  liainst 

,  .  r      o  «        t  ,      ,  .^       .  Dion  by 

real  service  of   Syracuse,  had   opposed  him  in  a  Herakicidas 
culpable  and  traitorous  manner — and  who  now  ae^ain  ticnce  of 

the  Svra- 

found  himself  in  opposition  to  Dion,  when  opposition  cusans  to 
had  become  the  side  of  patriotism  as  well  as  of  dTmoiuion 
danger.  Invited  by  Dion  to  attend  the  council,  he  Dbnysian  . 
declined,  saying  that  he  was  now  nothing  more  than  SiT*  ° 
a  private  citizen,  and  would  attend  the  public  assembly  i^nument. 
along  with  the  rest ;  a  hint  which  implied,  plainly  as  well  as 
reasonably,  that  Dion  also  ought  to  lay  down  his  power,  now 
that  the  common  enemy  was  put  down.*  The  surrender  of 
Ortygia  had  produced  strong  excitement  among  the  Syra- 
cusans. They  were  impatient  to  demolish  the  dangerous 
stronghold  erected  in  that  islet  by  the  elder  Dionysius ;  they 
both  hoped  and  expected,  moreover,  to  see  the  destruction  of 
that  splendid  funereal  monument  which  his  son  had  built  in 
his  honour,  and  the  urn  with  its  ashes  cast  out  Now  of  these 
two  measures,  the  first  was  one  of  pressing  and  undeniable 
necessity,  which  Dion  ought  to  have  consummated  without 
a  moment's  delay ;  the  second  was  compliance  with  a  popular 
antipathy  at  that  time  natural,  which  would  have  served  as  an 
evidence  that  the  old  despotism  stood  condemned.  Yet  Dion 
did  neither.  It  was  Herakleid^s  who  censured  him,  and 
moved   for  the  demolition   of  the  Dionysian  Bastile ;   thus 


*  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  335  F.  p.  351  A. ;  Epistol.  viii.  p.  357  A. 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  a  53. 
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having  the  glory  of  attaching  his  name  to  the  measure  eagerly 
performed  by  Timoleon  eleven  years  afterwards,  the  moment 
that  he  found  himself  master  of  Syracuse.  Not  only  Dion 
did  not  originate  the  overthrow  of  this  dangerous  stronghold^ 
but  when  Herakleides  proposed  it,  he  resisted  him  and  pre- 
vented it  from  being  done.^  We  shall  find  the  same  den 
serving  for  successive  despots — preserved  by  Dion  for  them 
as  well  as  for  himself,  and  only  removed  by  the  real  liberator 
Timoleon. 

Herakleides  gained  extraordinary  popularity  among  the 
Dion  causes  Syracusaus  by  his  couraereous  and  patriotic  conduct. 
to  be  But  Dion  saw  plainly  that  he  could  not,  consistently 

j»iain.  with  his  owu  designs,  permit  such  free  opposition 

any  longer.  Many  of  his  adherents,  looking  upon  Herakleides 
as  one  who  ought  not  to  have  been  spared  on  the  previous 
occasion,  were  ready  to  put  him  to  death  at  any  moment ; 
being  restrained  only  by  a  special  prohibition  which  Dion  now 
thought  it  time  to  remove.  Accordingly,  with  his  privity, 
they  made  their  way  into  the  house  of  Herakleides,  and  slew 
him.^ 

This  dark  deed  abolished  all  remaining  hope  of  obtaining 

Syracusan  freedom   from  the  hands  of  Dion,  and 

oppressions    Stamped  him  as  the  mere  successor  of  the  Dionysian 

hatred  en-     dcspotism.      It  was  iu   vaiu  that  he   attended   the 

against  him    obsequies  of  Herakleides  with  his  full  military  force, 

yracusc.   ^^^^gjj^g  j^jg  ^yellkuown  crfme  to  the  people,  on  the 

plea,  that  Syracuse  could  never  be  at  peace  while  two  such 
rivals  were  both  in  active  political  life.  Under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  the  remark  was  an  insulting  derision ; 
though  it  might  have  been  advanced  with  pertinence  as 
a  reason  for  sending  Herakleides  away,  at  the  moment  when 
he  before  spared  him.  Dion  had  now  conferred  upon  his 
rival  the  melancholy  honour  of  dying  as  a  martyr  to  Syracusan 
freedom ;  and  in  that  light  he  was  bitterly  mourned  by  the 
people.  No  man  after  this  murder  could  think  himself  secure. 
Having  once  employed  the  soldiers  as  executioners  of  his  own 
political  antipathies,  Dion  proceeded  to  lend  himself  more  and 


*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  53.  "EireiTo 
Karriy6p€t  rod  Alwpos  Bri  riiP  tutpav  ob 
Kar4<rKa^*t  koI   t^   S^/a^   rhr  Aioyuffiov 


rdipov  i>pfxijn4y<i>    \vffat   Ktu  rhy   ytKpbf  -  Nepos,  Dion,  c.  6. 


Compare  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  22. 
*  Plutarch,    Dion,  c  53 ;   Cornelius 
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more  to  their  exigences.  He  provided  for  them  pay  and 
largesses,  great  in  amount,  first  at  the  cost  of  his  opponents 
in  the  city,  next  at  that  of  his  friends,  until  at  leng^th  discon- 
tent became  universal.  Among  the  general  body  of  the 
citizens,  Dion  became  detested  as  a  tyrant,  and  the  more 
detested  because  he  had  presented  himself  as  a  liberator; 
while  the  soldiers  also  were  in  great  part  disaffected  to  him.* 

The  spies  and  police  of  the  Dionysian  dynasty  not  having 
been  yet  re-established,  there  was  ample  liberty  at  Disquietude 
least  of  speech  and  censure  ;  so  that  Dion  was  soon  tabflity  of 
furnished  with    full    indications  of   the    sentiment  account  of 
entertained  towards    him.     He  became   disquieted  popl^y. 
and  irritable  at  this  change  of  public  feeling ;  *  angary  with  the 
people,  yet  at  the  same  time  ashamed  of  himself    The  murder 
of  Herakleidte  sat  heavy  on  his  soul.    The  same  man  whom 
he  had  spared  before  when  in  the  wrong,  he  had  now  slain 
when  in  the  right     The  maxims  of  the  Academy  which  had 
imparted  to  him  so  much  self-satisfaction  in  the  former  act, 
could  hardly  fail  to  occasion  a  proportionate  sickness  of  self- 
reproach  in  the  latter.     Dion  was  not  a  mere  power-seeker, 
nor  prepared  for  all   that  endless  apparatus  of  mistrustful 
precaution,  indispensable  to  a  Grecian  despot.     When  told 
that  his  life  was  in  danger,  he  replied  that  he  would  rather 
perish  at  once  by  the  hands  of  the  first  assassin,  than  live  in 
perpetual  diffidence,  towards  friends  as  well  as  enemies.* 

One  thus  too  good  for  a  despot,  and  yet  unfit  for  a  popular 
leader,  could    not  remain   long  in    the  precarious  conspiracy 
position  occupied  by  Dion.     His  intimate  friend,  the  Jjj^^^st 
Athenian  Kallippus,  seeing  that  the  man  who  could  ^~;^*' 
destroy  him  would  become  popular  with  the  Syracu-  p«*3ury. 
sans  as  well  as  with  a  large  portion  of  the  soldiery,  formed 
a  conspiracy  accordingly.     He  stood  high  in  the  confidence 
of  Dion,  had  been  his  companion  during  his  exile  at  Athens, 
had  accompanied  him  to  Sicily,  and  entered  Syracuse  by  his 


*  Corael.  Nq)os,  Dion,  c  7, 
■  Cornelius  Nepos,  Dion,  c.  7.    "  In- 
suetus  male  andiendi,*'  &c 

»  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  56.  *AAX*  6  itJkv 
AimPf  M  liots  icark  rhr  *lipwf\€(t7i¥ 
dx^^fupos,  KtU  rhv  ^wov  ^Kciyvr,  As  rtya 
rov  0Unf  Kot  rHy  wpJ^^mv  alnov  ici}\i8a 
wpoKtifUmiif,  SMTxtpo/rwv   del  ical  fiofw- 


Iroifids  4cTi  Koi  wap4x*iy  t^  $ovX»fjJp^ 
a^rrup  abrhy,  cl  ^r  5c^<rc<  fufi  jjuivov 
rchs    iyBpohs     dXXA     koX    rws    ^i\ov$ 

Compare  Plutarch,  Apophthegm,  p. 
176  F. 
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side.  But  Plato,  anxious  for  the  credit  of  the  Academy, 
is  careful  to  inform  us,  that  this  inauspicious  friendship  arose, 
not  out  of  fellowship  in  philosophy,  but  out  of  common 
hospitalities,  and  especially  common  initiation  in  the  Eleu- 
sinian  mysteries.^  Brave  and  forward  in  battle,  Kallippus 
enjoyed  much  credit  with  the  soldiery.  He  was  conveniently 
placed  for  tampering  with  them,  and  by  a  crafty  stratagem, 
he  even  ensured  the  unconscious  connivance  of  Dion  himself. 
Having  learnt  that  plots  were  formed  against  his  life,  Dion 
talked  about  them  to  Kallippus,  who  offered  himself  to  under- 
take the  part  of  spy,  and  by  simulated  partnership  to  detect 
as  well  as  to  betray  the  conspirators.  Under  this  confidence, 
Kallippus  had  full  licence  for  carrying  on  his  intrigues  unim- 
peded, since  Dion  disregarded  the  many  warnings  which 
reached  him.^  Among  the  rumours  raised  out  of  Dion's  new 
position,  and  industriously  circulated  by  Kallippus — one  was, 
that  he  was  about  to  call  back  Apollokrates,  son  of  Dionysius, 
as  his  partner  and  successor  in  the  despotism — ^as  a  substitute 
for  the  youthful  son  who  had  recently  perished.  By  these 
and  other  reports,  Dion  became  more  and  more  discredited, 
while  Kallippus  secretly  organized  a  wider  circle  of  adherents. 
His  plot  however  did  not  escape  the  penetration  of  Aristo- 
mach^  and  Aretd  ;  who  having  first  addressed  unavailing 
hints  to  Dion,  at  last  took  upon  them  to  question  Kallippus 
himself.  The  latter  not  only  denied  the  charge,  but  even 
confirmed  his  denial,  at  their  instance,  by  one  of  the  most 
solemn  and  terrific  oaths  recognised  in  Grecian  religion  ;  going 
into  the  sacred  grove  of  D^mdt^r  and  Persephone,  touching 
the  purple  robe  of  the  goddess,  and  taking  in  his  hand  a 
lighted  torch.^ 

Inquiry  being  thus  eluded,  there  came  on  presently  the  day 
of  the  Koreia : — the  festival  of  these  very  two  goddesses  in 


*  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  333  F. ;  com-  a  time  greater  or  less.  But  it  refutes 
pare  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  17,  28,  54.  the  idea,   that  the  friendship  of  Dion 

Athenaeus,  on  the  contrary,  states  that  |  and  Kallippus  arose  out  of  these  phi- 
Kallippus  was  a  pupil  of  Plato,  and  1  losophical  tastes  common  to  both  ;  which 
fellow  pupil  with  Dion  in  the  school  Athenaeus  seems  to  have  intended  to 
(Athenseus,  xi.  p.  508).  convey. 

The  statement  of  Plato  hardly  goes        ■  Plutarch,   Dion,   c.  54;    Cornelius 
so  far  as  to  negative   the  supposition    Nepos,  Dion,  c.  8. 
that  Kallippus  may  have  frequented  his        •  Plutarch,  Dion,  c  56* 
school  and  received  instruction  there,  for  j 
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whose  name  and  presence  Kallippus  had  forsworn.     This  was 
the  day  which  he  had   fixed  for  execution.     The  ^  „. 

^  Kallippus 

strong  points  of  defence  in  Syracuse  were  confided  ^'^  ^»«>n 
beforehand  to  his  principal  adherents,  while  his  "«*'«»• 
brother  Philostrat^s  ^  kept  a  trireme  manned  in  the  harbour 
ready  for  flight  in  case  the  scheme  should  miscarry.  While 
Dion,  taking  no  part  in  the  festival,  remained  at  home, 
Kallippus  caused  his  house  to  be  surrounded  by  confidential 
soldiers,  and  then  sent  into  it  a  select  company  of  Zakynthians, 
unarmed,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  Dion  on  business. 
These  men,  young  and  of  distinguished  muscular  strength, 
being  admitted  into  the  house,  put  aside  or  intimidated  the 
slaves,  none  of  whom  manifested  any  zeal  or  attachment. 
They  then  made  their  way  up  to  Dion's  apartment,  and 
attempted  to  throw  him  down  and  strangle  him.  So 
strenuously  did  he  resist,  however,  that  they  found  it  impos- 
sible to  kill  him  without  arms ;  which  they  were  perplexed 
how  to  procure,  being  afraid  to  open  the  doors,  lest  aid  might 
be  introduced  against  them.  At  length  one  of  their  number 
descended  to  a  back-door,  and  procured  from  a  Syracusan 
without,  named  Lykon,  a  short  sword  ;  of  the  Laconian  sort, 
and  of  peculiar  workmanship.  With  this  weapon  they  put 
Dion  to  death.*  They  then  seized  Aristomachd  and  Aret& 
the  sister  and  wife  of  Dion.  These  unfortunate  women  were 
cast  into  prison,  where  they  were  long  detained,  and  where 
the  latter  was  delivered  of  a  posthumous  son. 

Thus  perished  Dion,  having  lived  only  about  a  year  after 
his  expulsion  of  the  Dionysian  dynasty  from  Syra-  Life,  senu- 
cuse — but  a  year  too  long  for  his  own  fame.     Not-  aUcr^ 
withstanding  the  events  of  those  last  months,  there  Bit  '**"'  ** 


nan. 


is  no  doubt. that  he  was  a  man  essentially  differing  from  the 
class  of  Grecian  despots ;  a  man  not  of  aspirations  purely 
personal,  nor  thirsting  merely  for  multitudes  of  submissive 
subjects  and  a  victorious  army — but  with  large  public-minded 
purposes  attached  as  co-ordinate  to  his  own  ambitious  views 


'  Plato  alludes  to  the  two  brothers    he  emphatically  contrasts  with  the  false- 
whom  Dion  made  his  friends  at  Athens,  j  hood  of  these  two — appears  to  mean, 
and  who  ultimately  slew  him  ;  but  with-    himself — Plato.    Compare  pp.  333  and 
out  mentioning  the  name  of  either  (Plato,     334. 
Epistol.  vii.  p.  333  F.).  i      '  Plutarch,   Dion,   c.   57  ;   Cornelius 

The  thircl  Athenian— whose  fidelity    Nepos,  Dion,  c.  9;  Diodor.  xvi.  31. 
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He  wished  to  perpetuate  his  name  as  the  founder  of  a  polity, 
cast  in  something  of  the  general  features  of  Sparta ;  which, 
while  it  did  not  shock  Hellenic  instincts,  should  reach  farther 
than  political  institutions  generally  aim  to  do,  so  as  to 
remodel  the  sentiments  and  habits  of  the  citizens,  on  principles 
suited  to  philosophers  like  Plato.  Brought  up  as  Dion  was 
from  childhood  at  the  court  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  unused  to 
that  established  legality,  free  speech,  and  habit  of  active 
citizenship,  from  whence  a  large  portion  of  Hellenic  virtue 
flowed — the  wonder  is,  how  he  acquired  so  much  public  con- 
viction and  true  magnanimity  of  soul — not  how  he  missed 
acquiring  more.  The  influence  of  Plato  during  his  youth 
stamped  his  mature  character ;  but  that  influence  (as  Plato 
himself  tells  us)  found  a  rare  predisposition  in  the  pupil. 
Still,  Dion  had  no  experience  of  the  working  of  a  free  and 
popular  government.  The  atmosphere  in  which  his  youth 
was  passed,  was  that  of  an  energetic  despotism ;  while  the 
aspiration  which  he  imbibed  from  Plato  was,  to  restrain  and 
regularize  that  despotism,  and  to  administer  to  the  people 
a  certain  dose  of  political  liberty,  yet  reserving  to  himself  the 
task  of  settling  how  much  was  good  for  them,  and  the  power 
of  preventing  them  from  acquiring  more. 

How  this  project — the  natural  growth  of  Dion's  mind,  for 
which  his  tastes  and  capacities  were  suited — ^was  violently 
thrust  aside  through  the  alienated  feelings  of  the  younger 
Dionysius — has  been  already  recounted.  The  position  of 
Dion  was  now  completely  altered.  He  became  a  banished, 
ill-used  man,  stung  with  contemptuous  antipathy  against 
Dionysius,  and  eager  to  put  down  his  despotism  over  Syra- 
cuse. Here  were  new  motives  apparently  falling  in  with  the 
old  project.  But  the  conditions  of  the  problem  had  altoge- 
ther changed.  Dion  could  not  overthrow  Dionysius  without 
•*  taking  the  Syracusan  people  into  partnership  *'  (to  use  the 
phrase  of  Herodotus  *  respecting  the  Athenian  Kleisthen6s) — 
without  promising  them  full  freedom,  as  an  inducement  for 
their  hearty  co-operation — without  giving  them  arms,  and 
awakening  in  them  the  stirring  impulses  of  Grecian  citizen- 
ship, all  the  more  violent  because  they  had  been  so  long 


'  Herodotus,  v.  66.     i<r<ro6fityos  9*  6  KK€iff$4ifris  rhy  Biifioy  wpoctratplCtrat. 
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trodden  down.^  With  these  new  allies  he  knew  not  how  to  deal. 
He  had  no  experience  of  a  free  and  jealous  popular  mind : 
in  persuasion  he  was  utterly  unpractised :  his  manners  were 
haughty  and  displeasing.  Moreover,  his  kindred  with  the 
Dionysian  family  exposed  him  to  antipathy  from  two  different 
quartera  Like  the  Duke  of  Orleans  (Egalit^)  at  the  end  of 
1792,  in  the  first  French  Revolution — he  was  hated  both  by 
the  royalists,  because,  though  related  to  the  reigning  dynasty, 
he  had  taken  an  active  part  against  it — and  by  sincere  demo- 
crats, because  they  suspected  him  of  a  design  to  put  himself 
in  its  place.  To  Dion,  such  coalition  of  antipathies  was  a 
serious  hindrance ;  presenting  a  strong  basis  of  support  for 
all  his  rivals,  especially  for  the  unscrupulous  Herakleidte. 
The  bad  treatment  which  he  underwent  both  from  the  Syra- 
cusans  and  from  HerakleidSs,  during  the  time  when  the 
officers  of  Dionysius  still  remained  masters  in  Ortygia,  has 
been  already  related.  Dion  however  behaved,  though  not 
always  with  prudence,  yet  with  so  much  generous  energy 
against  the  common  enemy,  that  he  put  down  his  rival,  and 
maintained  his  ascendency  unshaken,  until  the  surrender  of 
Ortygia. 

That  surrender  brought  his  power  to  a  maximum.  It  was 
the  turning-point  and  crisis  of  his  life.  A  splendid  opportunity 
was  now  opened,  of  earning  for  himself  fame  and  gratitude. 
He  might  have  attached  his  name  to  an  act  as  sublime  and 
impressive  as  any  in  Grecian  history,  which,  in  an  evil  hour, 
he  left  to  be  performed  in  after  days  by  Timoleon — the  razing 
of  the  Dionysian  stronghold,  and  the  erection  of  courts  of 
justice  on  its  site.  He  might  have  taken  the  lead  in  orga- 
nizing, under  the  discussion  and  consent  of  the  people,  a  good 
and  free  government,  which,  more  or  less  exempt  from  defect 
as  it  might  have  been,  would  at  least  have  satisfied  them,  and 
would  have  spared  Syracuse  those  ten  years  of  suffering  which 
intervened  until  Timoleon  came  to  make  the  possibility  a  fact. 
Dion  might  have  done  all  that  Timoleon  did — and  might  have 
done  it  more  easily,  since  he  was  less  embarrassed  both  by 
the  other  towns  in  Sicily  and  by  the  Carthaginians.  Unfor- 
tunately he  still  thought  himself  strong  enough  to  resume 


*  Cicero  de  Ofiiciis,  ii.  7.   **  Acriores  morsus  intermissse  libertalis  quam  rctentae." 
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his  original  project.  In  spite  of  the  spirit,  kindled  partly  by 
himself,  among  the  Syracusans — in  spite  of  the  repugnance, 
already  unequivocally  manifested,  on  the  mere  suspicion  of 
his  despotic  designs — he  fancied  himself  competent  to  treat 
the  Syracusans  as  a  tame  and  passive  herd  ;  to  carve  out  for 
them  just  as  much  liberty  as  he  thought  right,  and  to  require 
them  to  be  satisfied  with  it ;  nay,  even  worse,  to  defer  giving 
them  any  liberty  at  all,  on  the  plea,  or  pretence,  of  full  con- 
sultation with  advisers  of  his  own  choice. 

Through  this  deplorable  mistake,  alike  mischievous  to 
Syracuse  and  to  himself,  Dion  made  his  government  one  of 
pure  force.  He  placed  himself  in  a  groove  wherein  he  was 
fatally  condemned  to  move  on  from  bad  to  worse,  without 
possibility  of  amendment.  He  had  already  made  a  martyr 
of  Herakleid^s,  and  he  would  have  been  compelled  to  make 
other  martyrs  besides,  had  his  life  continued.  It  is  fortunate 
for  his  reputation  that  his  career  was  arrested  so  early,  before 
he  had  become  bad  enough  to  forfeit  that  sympathy  and 
esteem  with  which  the  philosopher  Plato  still  mourns  his 
death,  appeasing  his  own  disappointment  by  throwing  the 
blame  of  Dion's  failure  on  every  one  but  Dion  himself. 
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CHAPTER    LXXXV. 

SICILIAN  AFFAIRS  DOWN  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  T^E 
EXPEDITION  OF  TIMOLEON.      B.C.   353-336. 

The  assassination  of  Dion,  as  recounted  in  my  last  chapter, 
appears  to  have  been  skilfully  planned  and  executed  b.c.  353. 
for  the  purposes  of  its  contriver,  the  Athenian  Kal-  Potion 

*        *  and  rros- 

lippus.     Succeeding  at  once  to  the  command  of  the  ^^  of 
soldiers,  among   whom    he  had  before  been  very  after  the  ' 

-  assassination 

popular, — and  to  the  mastery  of  Ortygia, — he  was  ©fDion. 
practically  supreme  at  Syracuse.  We  read  in  Cornelius 
Nepos,  that  after  the  assassination  of  Dion  there  was  deep 
public  sorrow,  and  a  strong  reaction  in  his  favour,  testified  by 
splendid  obsequies  attended  by  the  mass  of  the  population.^ 
But  this  statement  is  difficult  to  believe ;  not  merely  because 
Kallippus  long  remained  undisturbed  master,  but  because  he 
also  threw  into  prison  the  female  relatives  of  Dion — his  sister 
Aristomachfi  and  his  pregnant  wife  Aret6,  avenging  by  such 
act  of  malignity  the  false  oath  which  he  had  so  lately  been 
compelled  to  take,  in  order  to  satisfy  their  suspicions.^  Aret6 
was  delivered  of  a  son  in  the  prison.  It  would  seem  that  these 
unhappy  women  were  kept  in  confinement  during  all  the  time, 
more  than  a  year,  that  Kallippus  remained  master.  On  his 
being  deposed,  they  were  released  ;  when  a  Syracusan  named 
Hiketas,  a  friend  of  the  deceased  Dion,  affected  to  take  them 
under  his  protection.  After  a  short  period  of  kind  treatment, 
he  put  them  on  board  a  vessel  to  be  sent  to  Peloponnesus, 
but  caused  them  to  be  slain  on  the  voyage,  and  their  bodies 
to  be  sunk  in  the  sea.  To  this  cruel  deed  he  is  said  to  have 
been  instigated  by  the  enemies  of  Dion ;  and  the  act  shows 
but  too  plainly  how  implacable  those  enemies  were.' 


'  Cornelius  Nepos,  Dion,  c  10.  *  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  56,  57. 

»  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  58. 
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How  Kallippus  maintained  himself  in  Syracuse — by  what 

He  con-  suppoit,  Of  violences,  or  promises — and  against  what 

m^«  of  difficulties  he  had  to  contend — ^we  are  not  permitted 

more^h^  a  ^^  kuow.     He  scems  at  first  to  have  made  promises 

Sue"**  of  restoring  liberty  ;  and  we  are  even  told,  that  he 

nt'^'^rinus,  addressed  a  public  letter  to  his  country,  the  city  of 

sonofDio-  Athens;*  wherein  he  doubtless  laid   claim   to   the 

nysius,  to  ' 

Ix^dsbAof  honours  of  tyrannicide;  representing  himself  as 
Kallippus.  the  liberator  of  Syracuse.  How  this  was  received 
by  the  Athenian  assembly,  we  are  not  informed  But  to  Plato 
and  the  frequenters  of  the  Academy,  the  news  of  Dion's  death 
occasioned  the  most  profound  sorrow,  as  may  still  be  read 
in  the  philosopher's  letters. 

Kallippus  maintained  himself  for  a  year  in  full  splendour 
and  dominion.  Discontents  had  then  grown  up  ;  and  the 
friends  of  Dion— or  perhaps  the  enemies  of  Kallippus  assuming 
that  name— showed  themselves  with  force  in  Syracuse.  How- 
ever, Kallippus  defeated  them,  and  forced  them  to  take  refuge 
in  Leontini ;  ^  of  which  town  we  presently  find  Hiketas  despot. 
Encouraged  probably  by  this  success,  Kallippus  committed 
many  enormities,  and  made  himself  so  odious,^  that  the  ex- 
pelled Dionysian  family  began  to  conceive  hopes  of  recovering 
their  dominion.  He  had  gone  forth  from  Syracuse  on  an 
expedition  against  Katana  ;  of  which  absence  Hipparinus 
took  advantage  to  effect  his  entry  into  Syracuse,  at  the 
head  of  a  force  sufficient,  combined  with  popular  discontent, 
to  shut  him  out  of  the  city.  Kallippus  speedily  returned,  but 
was  defeated  by  Hipparinus,  and  compelled  to  content  him- 
self with  the  unprofitable  exchange  of  Katana  in  place  of 
Syracuse.* 

Hipparinus  and  Nysaeus  were  the  two  sons  of  Dionysius  the 
Misoau*  elder,  by  Aristomach6,  and  were  therefore  nephews 
S?s*^*Iise  ^f  Dion.  Though  Hipparinus  probably  became 
Md^fcd  nisister  of  Ortygia,  the  strongest  portion  of  Syra- 
by  Plato.  case,  yct  it  would  appear  that  in  the  other  portions 
of  Syracuse,  there  were  opposing  parties  who  contested  his 
rule  ;   first,  the  partisans  of  Dionysius  the  younger,  and  of 


»  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  58. 

•  Plutarch,  Dion,  c  58 ;  Diodor.  xvi. 

31-36. 

•  Plutarch,   Timoleon,    c.    ii  ;    Plu- 


tarch,   Compar.    Timoleon  and    PaoL 
Emil.  c.  2. 

*  This  seems  to  result  from  Plutarch, 
Dion,  c.  58,  compared  with  Diod.  xvi.  36W 
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his  family — next,  the  mass  who  desired  to  get  rid  of  both  the 
families,  and  to  establish  a  free  popular  constitution.  Such 
is  the  state  of  facts  which  we  gather  from  the  letters  of  Plato.* 
But  we  are  too  destitute  of  memorials  to  make  out  anything 
distinct  respecting  the  condition  of  Syracuse  or  of  Sicily 
between  353  B.C  and  344  B.C. — from  the  death  of  Dion  to  the 
invitation  sent  to  Corinth,  which  brought  about  the  mission 
of  Timoleon.  We  are  assured  generally  that  it  was  a  period  of 
intolerable  conflicts,  disorders,  and  suffering ;  that  even  the 
temples  and  tombs  were  neglected ;  *  that  the  people  were 
everywhere  trampled  down  by  despots  and  foreign  mercena- 
ries ;  that  the  despots  were  frequently  overthrown  by  violence 
or  treachery,  yet  only  to  be  succeeded  by  others  as  bad  or 
worse ;  that  the  multiplication  of  foreign  soldiers,  seldom 
r^ularly  paid,  spread  pillage  and  violence  everywhere.*  The 
[diilosopher  Plato — in  a  letter  written  about  a  year  or  more 
after  the  death  of  Dion — (seemingly  after  the  expulsion 
of  Kallippus),  and  addressed  to  the  surviving  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  latter — draws  a  lamentable  picture  of  the  state 
both  of  Syracuse  and  Sicily.  He  gfoes  so  far  as  to  say,  that 
under  the  distraction  and  desolation  which  prevailed,  the  Hel- 
lenic race  and  language  were  likely  to  perish  in  the  island,  and 
give  place  to  the  Punic  and  Oscan.*  He  adjures  the  contending 
parties  at  Syracuse  to  avert  this  miserable  issue  by  coming 
to  a  compromise,  and  by  constituting  a  moderate  and  popular 
government, — yet  with  some  rights  reserved  to  the  ruling 
families,  among  whom  he  desires  to  see  a  fraternal  partner- 
ship established,  tripartite  in  its  character ;  including  Dionysius 
the  younger  (now  at  Lokri) — Hipparinus  son  of  the  elder 
Dionysius— and  the  son  of  Dion.  On  the  absolute  necessity 
of  such  compromise  and  concord,  to  preserve  both  people 
and  despots  from  one  common  ruin,  Plato  delivers  the  most 
pathetic  admonitions.  He  recommends  a  triple  co-ordinate 
kingship,  passing  by  hereditary  transmission  in  the  families  of 


«  Plato,  Epistol.  viii.  p.  353,  355,  356. 

«  Plato,  Epist.  vui.  356  B.  iKniw 
9^  WQTpiZa  lew  IffMtfr  i0tpairtviriaw  icol 
rdfovsj  &C. 

*  Platarch,  Timoleon,  c  i. 

*  Plmto,  EpistoL  viii.  p.  353  F 

9toK4ir$ai  8*  iwh  rev  ic^icAov  ro^ov  «a2  rh 
rvpawvuth^  ftwaif  icol  rh  ^funtuhp  y4ifos. 


f|(€i  8),  idtf  wtp  rShr  tUc^ww  yiyrfirat 
ri  leo}  &ircvicr«r,  <rx*^^^  *^'  ^pufiimr 
riis  'EAAi)v<ic^»  <pttrris  2(iccA(« 
waffa^  ^oiylicmtf  1j  *OwhcAp  futra- 
fiakov^a  tXs  riva  ^vra&r^Tap 
Kal  Kodros,  ToOrmw  W^  xf^  ^<nf 
wpoBvfil^  irdrraf  rohs  'EXAir^ss  r^M^ciy 
^dpfAOKoy, 
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the  three  persons  just  named ;  and  including  the  presidency 
of  religious  ceremonies  with  an  ample  measure  of  dignity  and 
veneration,  but  very  little  active  political  power.  Advising 
that  impartial  arbitrators,  respected  by  all,  should  be  invoked 
to  settle  terms  for  the  compromise,  he  earnestly  implores  each 
of  the  combatants  to  acquiesce  peaceably  in  their  adjudi- 
cation.* 

To  Plato, — who  saw  before  him  the  double  line  of  Spartan 
Plato's  re-  kings,  the  only  hereditary  kings  in  Greece, — the  pro- 
tbns°fruh:-"  position  of  thrcc  co-ordinate  kingly  families  did  not 
o7l7raw!e  appear  at  all  impracticable  ;  nor  indeed  was  it  so, 
wo°re^  considering  the  small  extent  of  political  power 
returns'^  ^llottcd  to  them.  But  amidst  the  angry  passions 
^"y^^g  which  then  raged,  and  the  mass  of  evil  which  had 
Hipparinus.  bccn  donc  and  suffered  on  all  sides,  it  was  not  likely 
that  any  pacific  arbitrator,  of  whatever  position  or  character, 
would  find  a  hearing,  or  would  be  enabled  to  effect  any  such 
salutary  adjustment  as  had  emanated  from  the  Mantineian 
Ddm6nax  at  Kyr^n^ — between  the  discontented  Kyreneans 
and  the  dynasty  of  the  Battiad  princes.^  Plato's  recom- 
mendation passed  unheeded.  He  died  in  348-347  B.C.,  without 
seeing  any  mitigation  of  those  Sicilian  calamities  which 
saddened  the  last  years  of  his  long  life.  On  the  contrary, 
the  condition  of  Syracuse  grew  worse  instead  of  better.  The 
younger  Dionysius  contrived  to  effect  his  return,  expelling 
Hipparinus  and  Nysaeus  from  Ortygia,  and  establishing  himself 
there  again  as  master.  As  he  had  a  long  train  of  past  humilia- 
tion to  avenge,  his  rule  was  of  that  oppressive  character  which 
the  ancient  proverb  recognised  as  belonging  to  kings  restored 
from  exile.^ 

Of  all  these  princes  descended  from  the  elder  Dionysius, 
Drunken  ^^t  onc  inherited  the  sobriety  and  temperance  which 
Dioii%^I^***^  had  contributed  so  much  to  his  success.  All  of  them 
princes.  ^j.Q  g^j  J  |.Q  have  been  of  drunken  and  dissolute  habits  * 
— Dionysius  the  younger,  and  his  son  Apollokratds,  as  well  as 
Hipparinus  and  Nysaeus.     Hipparinus  was  assassinated  while 


*  Plato,  Epistol.  viii.  p.  356. 

*  Herodot  iv.  161. 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  I. 


Regnabit  saneuine  multo 
ab  e 


Ad  regnum  quisquu  venit  ab  exilio. 


*  Aristotle  and  Theopompus,  ap. 
Athenaeum,  x.  p.  435,  436 ;  Theopomp. 
Fragm.  146,  204,  213,  c5.  Didot. 
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in  a  fit  of  intoxication ;  so  that  Nysaeus  became  the  repre- 
sentative of  this  family,  imtil  he  was  expelled  from  Ortygfia  by 
the  return  of  the  younger  Dionysius. 

That  prince,  since  his  first  expulsion  from  Syracuse,  had 
chiefly  resided  at  Lokri  in  Italy,  of  which  city  his  loIcH— 
mother  Doris  was  a  native.  It  has  already  been  23*^^*^^ 
stated  that  the  elder  Dionysius  had  augmented  and  ^S|^** 
nursed  up  Lokri  by  every  means  in  his  power,  as  an  ^*^^^' 
appurtenance  of  his  own  dominion  at  Syracuse.  He  had 
added  to  its  territory  all  the  southernmost  peninsula  of  Italy 
(comprehended  within  a  line  drawn  from  the  Gulf  of  Terina 
to  that  of  Skylletium),  once  belonging  to  Rhegium,  Kaulonia, 
and  Hipponium.  But  though  the  power  of  Lokri  was  thus 
increased,  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  free  city,  being  converted  into 
a  dependency  of  the  Dionysian  family.^  As  such,  it  became 
the  residence  of  the  second  Dionysius,  when  he  could  no 
longer  maintain  himself  in  Syracuse.  We  know  little  of  what 
he  did  ;  though  we  are  told  that  he  revived  a  portion  of  the 
dismantled  city  of  Rhegium  under  the  name  of  Phoebia.* 
Rhegium  itself  reappears  shortly  afterwards  as  a  community 
under  its  own  name,  and  was  probably  reconstituted  at  the 
complete  downfall  of  the  second  Dionysius. 

The  season  between  356-346  B.C.  was  one  of  great  pressure 
and  suffering  for  all  the  Italiot  Greeks  arising  from  Suffering* 
the  increased  power  of  the  inland  Lucanians  and  itaUot 

*^  Greeks 

Bruttians.      These    Bruttians,    who    occupied    the  fromth* 
southernmost    Calabria,   were   a  fraction   detached  and  Brut- 
from  the  general  body  of  Lucanians  and  self-emanci-  interior. 
pated ;  having  consisted  chiefly  of  indigenous  rural  serfs  in 
the  mountain  communities,  who  threw  off  the  sway  of  their 
Lucanian  masters  and  formed  an  independent  aggregate  for 
themselves.     These   men   especially   in   the   energetic  effort 
which   marked   their   early    independence,   were   formidable 
enemies  of  the  Greeks  on  the  coast,  from  Tarentum  to  the 
Sicilian  strait ;  and  more  than  a  match  even  for  the  Spartans 
and  Epirots  invited  over  by  the  Greeks  as  auxiliaries. 

It  appears  that  the  second  Dionysius,  when  he  retired  to 
Lokri  after  the  first  loss  of  his  power  at  Syracuse,  soon  found 


*  Aristotlel.  Politic  v.  6,  7.  *  Strabo,  vi.  p.  250. 
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his  rule  unacceptable  and  his  person  unpopular.     He  main- 
Dionysius      talncd  himsclf,  seemingly  from  the    banning,  by 
hls^uil"^.    means  of  two  distinct  citadels  in  the  town,  with  a 
SUtJLwus     standing  army  under  the  command  of  the  Spartan 
Sudretii-    Pharax,   a   man   of  profligacy  and  violence.*     The 
fhcTokrians  conduct  of  Dionysius  became  at  last  so  odious,  that 
hiTfemaic     Hothing  short  of  extreme  force  could  keep  down  the 
relatives.       rcsentmcnt  of  the  citizens.     We  read  that  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  practising  the  most  licentious  outrage  towards  the 
marriageable  maidens  of  good  family  in  Lokrl     The  detesta- 
tion thus  raised  against  him  was  repressed  by  his  superior 
force — not,  we  may  be  sure,  without  numerous  cruelties  per- 
petrated against  individual  persons  who  stood  on  their  defence 
— until  the  moment  arrived  when  he  and  his  son  Apollokrat^ 
effected  their  second  return  to  Ortygia.     To  ensure  so  im- 
portant an  acquisition,  Dionysius  diminished  his  military  force 
at  Lokri,  where  he  at  the  same  time  left  his  wife,  his  two 
daughters,  and  his  youthful  son.     But  after  his  departure,  the 
Lokrians  rose  in  insurrection,  overpowered  the  reduced  gar- 
rison, and  took  captive  these   unfortunate   members  of  his 
family.     Upon  their  guiltless   heads   fell   all   the  terrors  of 
retaliation  for  the  enormities  of  the  despot     It  was  in  vain 
that  both  Dionysius  himself,  and  the  Tarentines  *  supplicated 
permission  to  redeem  the  captives  at  the  highest  ransom.     In 
vain  was  Lokri  besieged,  and  its  territory  desolated.     The 
Lokrians  could  neither  be  seduced  by  bribes,  nor  deterred  by 
threats,  from  satiating  the  full  extremity  of  vindictive  fury. 
After  multiplied  cruelties  and  brutalities,  the  wife  and  family 
of  Dionysius  were  at  length  relieved  from  farther  suffering 
by  being  strangled.'     With  this  revolting  tragedy  terminated 
the  inauspicious  marital  connection  begun  between  the  elder 
Dionysius  and  the  oligarchy  of  Lokri. 


*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  ii ;  Com- 
pare Timoleon  and  Paul.  Emil.  c.  2 ; 
fheopompus  ap.  Athenae.  xii.  p.  536; 
Plutarch,  Reipub.  Gerend.  Praecept.  p. 
821  D.  About  the  two  citadels  in 
Lokri,  see  Livy,  xxix.  6. 

It  may  have  been  probably  a  pre- 
paratory fleet  in  the  service  of  the 
younger  Dionysius,  which  Livy  men- 
tions to  have  been  ravaging  about  this 
time  the  coast  of  Latium,  co-operating 
with  the  Gauls  against  portions  of  the 


Roman  territory  (Livy,  Tii.  2$,  26). 

'  It  would  appear  that  relations  of 
amity,  or  amicable  dependence,  still 
subsisted  between  Dionysius  the  jronnger 
and  the  Tarentines.  There  was  seen, 
in  the  prytaneum  or  govemment-hoose 
of  Tarentum,  a  splendid  chandelier 
with  365  burners,  a  present  from  Dio* 
nysius  (Kuphorion,  ap.  Athenaeum,  xr. 
p.  700). 

•  Strabo,  vi.  p.  259,  260 ;  Athenseus, 
xii.  p.  541. 
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By  the  manner  in  which  Dionysius  exercised  his  power  at 
Lokri,  we  may  judge  how  he  would  behave  at  Syra-  ^^of 
cuse.     The  Syracusans  endured  more  evil  than  ever,  »n»-fresh 
without  knowing  where  to  look  for  help.     Hiketas  aSSiagc. 
the  Syracusan  (once  the  friend  of  Dion,  ultimately  the  aid  of 
the  murderer  of  the  slain  Dion's  widow  and  sister)  in  concert 
had  now  established  himself  as  despot  at  Leontini.  tas,thej 
To  him  they  turned  as  an  auxiliary,  hoping  thus  to  entreat  ajki 
obtain  force  sufficient  for  the  expulsion  of  Dionysius.  corinth. 
Hiketas  gladly  accepted  the  proposition,  with  full  purpose  of 
reaping  the  reward  of  such   expulsion,  when   achieved,  for 
himself.     Moreover,  a  formidable  cloud  was  now  gathering 
from  the   side    of  Carthage.     What    causes   had    rendered 
Carthage  inactive  for  the  last  few  years,  while  Sicily  was  so 
weak  and  disunited — we  do  not  know ;  but  she  had  become 
once  more  aggressive,   extending  her    alliance   among  the 
despots  of  the  island,  and  pouring  in  a  large  force  and  fleet, 
so  as  to  menace  the  independence  both  of  Sicily  and  of 
Southern  Italy,^     The  appearance  of  this  new  enemy  drove 
the  Syracusans  to  despair,  and  left  them  no  hope  of  safety 
except  in  assistance  from  Corinth.     To  that  city  they  serit  a 
pathetic  and  urgent  appeal,  setting   forth  both   the  actual 
suffering  and   approaching  peril   from  without     And  such 
indeed  was  the  peril,  that  even  to  a  calm  observer,  it  might 
well  seem  as  if  the  mournful  prophecy  of.  Plato  was  on  the 
point  of  receiving  fulfilment — Hellenism  as  well  as  freedom 
becoming  extinct  on  the  island. 

To  the  invocation  of  Corinthian  aid,  Hiketas  was  a  party ; 
yet  in  unwilling  party.     He  had  made  up  his  mind,  secret 
that  for  his  purpose,  it  was  better  to  join  the  Car-  ^K**^ 
thaginians,  with  whom  he  had  already  opened  nego-  caniSri- 
tiations — and  to  employ  their  forces,  first  in  expelling  ^^*to 
Dionysius,  next  in  ruling  Syracuse  for  himself.     But  a^^tbn 
these  were  schemes  not  to  be  yet  divulged :  accord-  ^  connth. 
ingly,  Hiketas  affected  to  concur  in  the  pressing  entreaty 
sent   by    the    Syracusans   to    Corinth,   intending    from   the 
beginning  to  frustrate  its    success.*      He  expected    indeed 
that  the  Corinthians  would  themselves  decline  compliance  :  for 
the  enterprise  proposed  to  them  was  full  of  difficulty ;  they 


*  Diodor.  xvi.  67.  ■  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  2. 
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had  neither  injury  to  avenge,  nor  profit  to  expect ;  while  the 
force  of  sympathy,  doubtless  not  inconsiderable,  with  a  suffer- 
ing colony,  would  probably  be  neutralized  by  the  unsettled 
and  degraded  condition  into  which  all  Central  Greece  was 
now  rapidly  sinking,  under  the  ambitious  strides  of  Philip  of 
Macedon. 

The  Syracusan  envoys  reached  Corinth  at  a  favourable 
B.C.  344.  moment.  But  it  is  melancholy  to  advert  to  the 
frSm*^*"*  aggregate  diminution  of  Grecian  power,  as  com- 
fe^S  pa^'cd  with  the  time  when  (seventy  years  before) 
thfc^^K-  ^^^^^  forefathers  had  sent  thither  to  solicit  aid  against 
ians-votc     thc  besiegine:  armament  of  Athens ;   a  time  when 

psuscd  to  ^      ^  ' 

grant  aid.  Athcns,  Sparta,  and  Syracuse  herself,  were  all  in 
exuberant  vigour  as  well  as  unimpaired  freedom.  However, 
the  Corinthians  happened  at  this  juncture  to  have  their  hands 
as  well  as  their  minds  tolerably  free,  so  that  the  voice  of 
genuine  affliction,  transmitted  from  the  most  esteemed  of  all 
their  colonies,  was  heard  with  favour  and  sympathy.  A 
decree  was  passed,  heartily  and  unanimously,  to  grant  the 
aid  solicited.* 

The  next  step  was  to  choose  a  leader.  But  a  leader  was 
Difficulty  in  not  casily  found.  The  enterprise  presented  little 
Corinthian  tcmptation,  with  danger  and  difficulty  abundant  as 
most  of  the  wcll  as  Certain.  The  hopeless  discord  of  Syracuse 
cltizcM  for  years  past,  was  well  known  to  all  the  leading 
Timoie^  Corinthian  politicians  or  generals.  Of  all  or  most  of 
an??£Sscn.  thcsc,  the  namcs  were  successively  put  up  by  the 
archons  ;  but  all  with  one  accord  declined.  At  length,  while 
the  archons  hesitated  whom  to  fix  upon,  an  unknown  voice  in 
the  crowd  pronounced  the  name  of  Timoleon,  son  of  Timo- 
d^mus.  The  mover  seemed  prompted  by  divine  inspiration  ;* 
so  little  obvious  was  the  choice,  and  so  pre-eminently  excellent 
did  it  prove.  Timoleon  was  named — without  difficulty,  and 
without  much  intention  of  doing  him  honour — to  a  post  which 
all  the  other  leading  men  declined. 

Some  points  must  be  here  noticed  in  the  previous  history 
of  this  remarkable  man.     He  belonged  to  an  illustrious  family 


'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  3. 

'  Plutarch,    Timoleon,    c.   3.      (2aa^  tfcov  rivoSf  &s  (oiKty,  tls  vow  ififiuX6rro% 
Ty  i,y0ptiir<^f  &c. 
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in  Corinth,  and  was  now  of  mature  age — perhaps  about  fifty. 
He  was  distinguished  no  less  for  his  courage  than  Antecedent 
for  the  gentleness  of  his  disposition.  Little  moved  chlSSerof 
either  by  personal  vanity  or  by  ambition,  he  was  TUnoicon. 
devoted  in  his  patriotism,  and  unreserved  in  his  hatred  of 
despots  as  well  as  of  traitors.^  The  government  of  Corinth 
was,  and  always  had  been,  oligarchical ;  but  it  was  a  regular, 
constitutional,  oligarchy;  while  the  Corinthian  antipathy 
against  despots  was  of  old  standing  * — hardly  less  strong  than 
that  of  democratical  Athens.  As  a  soldier  in  the  ranks  of 
Corinthian  hoplites,  the  bravery  of  Timoleon,  and  his  sub- 
mission to  discipline,  were  alike  remarkable. 

These  points  of  his  character  stood  out  the  more  forcibly 
from  contrast  with  his  elder  brother  Timophands;  ^ 

who  possessed  the  soldierlike  merits  of  bravery  and  towards  his 
energetic  enterprise,   but  combined  with  them   an  Timophanfe. 

.    ,     ,  ^.  ,  ,  whose  life 

unpnncipled  ambition,  and  an  unscrupulous  prose-  he  saves  in 
cution  of  selfish  advancement  at  all  cost  to  others. 
The  military  qualities  of  Timophan^s,  however,  gained  for  him 
so  much  popularity,  that  he  was  placed  high  as  an  officer 
in  the  Corinthian  service.  Timoleon,  animated  with  a  full 
measure  of  brotherly  attachment,  not  only  tried  to  screen  his 
defects  as  well  as  to  set  off  his  merits,  but  also  incurred  the 
greatest  perils  for  the  purpose  of  saving  his  life.  In  a  battle 
against  the  Argeians  and  Kleonaeans,  Timophands  was  com- 
manding the  cavalry,  when  his  horse,  being  wounded,  threw 
him  on  the  ground,  very  near  to  the  enemy.  The  remaining 
horsemen  fled,  leaving  their  commander  to  what  seemed 
certain  destruction ;  but  Timoleon,  who  was  serving  among 
the  hoplites,  rushed  singly  forth  from  the  ranks  with  his 
utmost  speed,  and  covered  Timophands  with  his  shield,  when 
the  enemy  were  just  about  to  pierce  him.  He  made  head 
single-handed  against  them  warding  off  numerous  spears  and 
darts,  and  successfully  protected  his  fallen  brother  until 
succour  arrived ;  though  at  the  cost  of  several  wounds  to 
himself.^ 

This   act   of  generous    devotion   raised   great   admiration 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  3.  .  .  .   ^i-  |      '  Herodot.  v.  92. 
Kiwarpts    9k    icol    Tpaos    9ta/^p6yr<aSf  '      *  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  4.     At  what 
tea  fiii  e^9pa  luaorOpavvos  €Jyai  Koi    time  this  battle  took  place  cannot  be 
fiuroir6wripos.  made  out. 
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towards  Timoleon.  But  it  also  procured  sympathy  for  Timo- 
Timophan«s  phaii^s,  who  Icss  descrvcd  It.  The  Corinthians  had 
tcif  despot,  recently  incurred  great  risk  of  seeing  their  city  fall 
mits  gross  into  the  hands  of  their  Athenian  allies,  who  had  laid  a 
i^SSi^o'ir'  plan  to  seize  it,  but  were  disappointed  through  timely 
rompanfons  notice  givcn  at  Corinth.^  To  arm  the  people  being 
K*dcath.  regarded  as  dangerous '  to  the  existing  oligarchy,^ 
it  was  judged  expedient  to  equip  a  standing  force  of  400  paid 
foreign  soldiers,  and  establish  them  as  a  permanent  garrison 
in  the  strong  and  lofty  citadel.  The  command  of  this  gar- 
rison, with  the  mastery  of  the  fort,  was  entrusted  to  Timo- 
phan^s.  A  worse  choice  could  not  have  been  made.  The 
new  commander — seconded  not  only  by  his  regiment  and  his 
strong  position,  but  also  by  some  violent  partisans  whom  he 
took  into  his  pay  and  armed,  among  the  poorer  citizens — 
speedily  stood  forth  as  despot,  taking  the  whole  government 
into  his  own  hands.  He  seized  numbers  of  the  chief  citizens, 
probably  all  the  members  of  the  oligarchical  councils  who 
resisted  his  orders,  and  put  them  to  death  without  even  form 
of  trial.^  Now,  when  it  was  too  late,  the  Corinthians  rei>ented 
of  the  mistaken  vote  which  had  raised  up  a  new  Periander 
among  them.  But  to  Timoleon,  the  crimes  of  his  brother 
occasioned  an  agony  of  shame  and  sorrow.  He  first  went  up 
to  the  acropolis*  to  remonstrate  with  him ;  conjuring  him 
emphatically,  by  the  most  sacred  motives  public  as  well  as 
private,  to  renounce  his  disastrous  projects.  Timophan^ 
repudiated  the  appeal  with  contempt  Timoleon  had  now 
to  choose  between  his  brother  and  his  country.  Again  he 
went  to  the  acropolis,  accompanied  by  iEschylus,  brother  of 
the  wife  of  Timophanfis — by  the  prophet  Orthagoras,  his  inti- 
mate friend— perhaps  also  by  another  friend  named  Tele- 
kleid^s.    Admitted  into  the  presence  of  Timophan^s,  they 


'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  4.  'Ewcl  9* 
ol  KopivBiot^  8c8i<^ct  fi^i  wdOoity  oXa  KaX 
irodrtpoy  ^h  rwy  ffvfifidx^y  iLwo$a\6¥T9t 
tTiy  w6\iy,  &c. 

The  Corinthians  were  carrying  on 
war,  in  conjunction  with  Athens  and 
Sparta,  against  Thebes,  when  (in  366 
B.C.)  the  Athenians  laid  their  plan  for 
seizing  the  city.  The  Connthians, 
liaving  heard  of  it  in  time,  took  mea- 
fures  to  frustrate  it    S«e  Xenophon, 


Hellen.  vil  4,  4-5. 

*  Aristotel.  Politic  v.  5,  9. 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  4.  trvx' 
yohs  iuffKity  dKplrovs  r£y  wp^Artw 
ToKirSy,  &yAet|cif  tUnhs  iaurhy  t6' 
payvoy, 

Diodorus  (xvi.  65)  coincides  in  the 
main  fact — but  differs  in  several  details. 

*  Pldtarch,  Timoleon,  c  4.  Mis 
Ar/iSi}  wpos  rhy  i^HtX^hy,  £cc 
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renewed  their  prayers  and  supplications;  urging  him  even 
3ret  to  recede  from  his  tyrannical  courses.  But  all  their  plead- 
ing was  without  effect.  Timophanfis  first  laughed  them  to 
scorn  ;  presently,  he  became  exasperated,  and  would  hear  no 
more.  Finding  words  unavailing,  they  now  drew  their  swords 
and  put  him  to  death.  Timoleon  lent  no  hand  in  the  deed 
but  stood  a  little  way  off,  with  his  face  hidden,  and  in  a  flood 
of  tears.* 

With  the  life  of  Timophanfis  passed  away  the  despotism 
which  had  already  b^^n  its  crushing  influence  upon  Beneficial 
the  Corinthians.    The  mercenary  force  was  either  JS^°^ 
dismissed,  or  placed  in  safe  hands;  the  acropolis  c5J£th_ 
became  again  part  of  a  free  city;  the  Corinthian  JJS^"^ 
constitution  was  revived  as  before.     In  what  manner  Timoieon. 
this   change  was    accomplished,  or  with  what   measure  of 
violence  it  was  accompanied,  we  are  left  in  ignorance ;  for 
Plutarch  tells  us  hardly  anything  except  what  personally  con- 
cerns Timoleoa     We  learn  however  that  the  expressions  of 
joy  among  the  citizens,  at  the  death  of  Timophan^s  and  the 
restoration  of  the  constitution,  were  vehement  and  universal. 
So  strongly  did  this  tide  of  sentiment  run,  as  to  carry  along 
with  it,  in  appearance,  even  those  who  really  regretted  the 
departed   despotism.     Afraid  to  say  what  they  really  felt 
about  the  deed,  these  men  gave  only  the  more  abundant 
utterance  to  their  hatred  of  the  doer.    Though  it  was  good 
that  Timophands  should  be  killed  (they  said),  yet  that  he 
should  be  killed  by  his  brother,  and  his  brother-in-law,  was  a 
deed  which  tainted  both  the  actors  with  inexpiable  guilt  and 
abomination.     The  majority  of  the  Corinthian  public,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  the  most  distinguished  citizens,  took  a  view 


*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  4 ;  Cor-  to  show,  that  they  had  just  been  offer- 
nelios  Nepos,  TimoL  c  I ;  Plutarch,  |  ing  sacrifice,  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the 
Rdpnb.  Gerend.  Prsecept.  p.  808  A.  gods  respecting  what  they  were  about 
That  Telddeid^  was  present  and  took  '  to  da 

part  in  the  deed  —  though  Plutarch  I  Nepos  says  that  Timoleon  was  not 
directly  names  only  iEschylus  and  |  actually  present  at  the  moment  of  his 
Ortbagoras — seems  to  be  implied  in  j  brother*s  death,  but  stood  out  of  the 
an  indirect  allusion  afterwards  (c.  7),  1  room  to  prevent  assistance  from  ar- 
where  Telekleid^s    says    to    Timoleon  \  riving. 

after  his  nomination  to  the  Sicilian  >  Diodorus  (xvi.  60  states  that  Timo- 
command,  ''Ay  pvp  ttaKms  iiymyUrps,  leon  slew  his  brother  in  the  market- 
rifpoMTW  knfpfiiithm  Z6ioit,tp*  fty  Ik  place.  But  the  account  of  Plutarch 
^€cvA«f ,  iZ4K.^iv,  I  appears  preferable. 

The  presence  of  the  prophet  seems 
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completely  opposite.  They  expressed  the  warmest  admi- 
ration as  well  for  the  doer  as  for  the  deed.  They  extolled 
the  combination  of  warm  family  affection  with  devoted  mag- 
nanimity and  patriotism,  each  in  its  right  place  and  properly 
balanced,  which  marked  the  conduct  of  Timoleon.  He  had 
displayed  his  fraternal  affection  by  encountering  the  greatest 
perils  in  the  battle,  in  order  to  preserve  the  life  of  Timo- 
phan^s.  But  when  that  brother,  instead  of  an  innocent 
citizen,  became  the  worst  enemy  of  Corinth,  Timoleon  had 
then  obeyed  the  imperative  call  of  patriotism,  to  the  disregard 
not  less  of  his  own  comfort  and  interest  than  of  fraternal 
affection.^ 

Such  was  the  decided  verdict  pronounced  by  the  majority 
Bitter  re-  — a  majority  as  well  in  value  as  in  number — respect- 
Koie^n  ing  the  behaviour  of  Timoleon.  In  his  mind,  how- 
mother,  ever,  the  general  strain  of  encomium  was  not  sufficient 
to  drown,  or  even  to  compensate,  the  language  of  reproach, 
in  itself  so  much  more  pungent,  which  emanated  from  the 
minority.  Among  that  minority  too  was  found  one  person, 
whose  single  voice  told  with  profound  impression — his  mother 
Demaristd,  mother  also  of  the  slain  Timophan^s.  Demarist^ 
not  only  thought  of  her  murdered  son  with  the  keenest 
maternal  sorrow,  but  felt  intense  horror  and  execration  for 
the  authors  of  the  deed.  She  imprecated  curses  on  the  head 
of  Timoleon,  refused  even  to  see  him  again,  and  shut  her 
doors  against  his  visits,  in  spite  of  earnest  supplications. 

There  wanted  nothing  more  to  render  Timoleon  thoroughly 
Intense        miserable,  amidst  the  almost  universal  eratitude  of 

mental  dis-  *=* 

tress  of         Corinth.     Of  his  strong  fraternal  affection  for  Timo- 

Timoleon. 

He  shuts      phan^s,  his  previous  conduct  leaves  no  doubt     Such 

himself  up'^Y'.ii,  1      r  t  .1 

and  retires  affectioH  had  to  bc  ovcrcomc  before  he  accompanied 
life.  his  tyrannicidal  friends  to  the  acropolis,  and  doubt- 

less flowed  back  with  extreme  bitterness  upon  his  soul,  after 
the  deed  was  done.  But  when  to  this  internal  source  of  dis- 
tress, was  added  the  sight  of  persons  who  shrank  from  contact 
with  him  as  a  fratricide,  together  with  the  sting  of  the 
maternal  Erinnys — he  became  agonised  even  to  distraction. 
Life  was  odious  to  him  ;  he  refused  for  some  time  all  food, 
and  determined  to  starve  himself  to  death.     Nothing  but  the 


*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  $. 
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pressing  solicitude  of  friends  prevented  him  from  executing 
the  resolve.  But  no  consoling  voice  could  impart  to  him 
spirit  for  the  duties  of  public  life.  He  fled  the  city  and  the 
haunts  of  men,  buried  himself  in  solitude  amidst  his  fields  in 
the  country,  and  refrained  from  seeing  or  speaking  to  any 
one.  For  several  years  he  thus  hid  himself  like  a  self-con-* 
demned  criminal ;  and  even  when  time  had  somewhat  miti* 
gated  the  intensity  of  his  anguish,  he  still  shunned  every 
prominent  position,  performing  nothing  more  than  his  indis- 
pensable duties  as  a  citizen.  An  interval  of  twenty  years* 
had  now  elapsed  from  the  death  of  Timophan^s,  to  the  arrival 
of  the  Syracusan  application  for  aid.  During  all  this  time, 
Timoleon,  in  spite  of  the  sympathy  and  willingness  of  admiring 
fellow-citizens,  had  never  once  chosen  to  undertake  any  im- 
portant command  or  ofiice.  At  length  the  vox  Dei  is  heard, 
unexpectedly,  amidst  the  crowd ;  dispelling  the  tormenting 
nightmare  which  had  so  long  oppressed  his  soul,  and  restoring 
him  to  healthy  and  honourable  action. 

There   is   no  doubt  that  the  conduct  of  Timoleon  and 
./Eschylus  in  killing  Timophan^s  was  in  the  highest 
d^^ee  tutelary  to  Corinth.    The  despot  had  already  judgements 
imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  countrymen,  and  ancient 
and  would  have  been  condemned,  by  fatal  necessity,  the  act  of 
to  go  on  from  bad  to  worse,  multiplying  the  number  dISun*<St'« . 

i-.^.  ....  r  'I*  of  Plutarch. 

of  victims,  as  a  condition  of  preserving  his  own  power. 
To  say  that  the  deed  ought  not  to  have  been  done  by  near 
relatives,  was  tantamount  to  saying,  that  it  ought  not  to  have 
been  done  at  all ;  for  none  but  near  relatives  could  have  ob- 
tained that  easy  access  which  enabled  them  to  eflect  it.  And 
even  Timoleon  and  iEschylus  could  not  make  the  attempt 
without  the  greatest  hazard  to  themselves.  Nothing  was 
more  likely  than  that  the  death  of  Timophanfis  would  be 
avenged  on  the  spot ;  nor  are  we  told  how  they  escaped  such 
vengeance  from  the  soldiers  at  hand.  It  has  been  already 
stated  that  the  contemporary  sentiment  towards  Timoleon 
was  divided  between  admiration  of  the  heroic  patriot,  and 
abhorrence  of  the  fratricide ;  yet  with  a  large  preponderance 
on  the  side  of  admiration,  especially  in  the  highest  and  best 


*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  7. 
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minds.  In  modern  times  the  preponderance  would  be  in  the 
opposite  scale.  The  sentiment  of  duty  towards  family  covers 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  field  of  morality,  as  compared 
with  obligations  towards  country,  than  it  did  in  ancient  times  ; 
while  that  intense  antipathy  against  a  despot  who  overtops 
and  overrides  the  laws,  regarding  him  as  the  worst  of  criminals 
— ^which  stood  in  the  foreground  of  the  ancient  virtuous  feel- 
ing— has  now  disappeared.  Usurpation  of  the  supreme  autho- 
rity is  regarded  generally  among  the  European  public  as  a 
crime,  only  where  it  displaces  an  established  king  already  in 
possession ;  where  there  is  no  king,  the  successful  usurper 
finds  sympathy  rather  than  censure ;  and  few  readers  would 
have  been  displeased  with  Timoleon,  had  he  even  seconded 
his  brother's  attempt.  But  in  the  view  of  Timoleon  and  of 
his  age  generally,  even  neutrality  appeared  in  the  light 
of  treason  to  his  country,  when  no  other  man  but  he  could 
rescue  her  from  the  despot.  This  sentiment  is  strikingly  em- 
bodied in  the  comments  of  Plutarch ;  who  admires  the  fraternal 
tyrannicide,  as  an  act  of  sublime  patriotism,  and  only  com- 
plains that  the  internal  emotions  of  Timoleon  were  not  on  a 
level  with  the  sublimity  of  the  act ;  that  the  great  mental 
suffering  which  he  endured  afterwards,  argued  an  unworthy 
weakness  of  character;  that  the  conviction  of  imperative 
patriotic  duty,  having  been  once  deliberately  adopted,  ought 
to  have  steeled  him  against  scruples,  and  preserved  him  from 
that  after-shame  and  repentance  which  spoiled  half  the  glory 
of  an  heroic  act.  The  antithesis,  between  Plutarch  and  the 
modern  European  point  of  view,  is  here  pointed  ;  though  I 
think  his  criticisms  unwarranted.  There  is  no  reason  to  pre- 
sume that  Timoleon  ever  felt  ashamed  and  repentant  for 
having  killed  his  brother.  Placed  in  the  mournful  condition 
of  a  man  agitated  by  conflicting  sentiments,  and  obeying  that 
which  he  deemed  to  carry  the  most  sacred  obligation,  he  of 
necessity  suffered  from  the  violation  of  the  other.  Probably 
the  reflection  that  he  had  himself  saved  the  life  of  Timo* 
phan^s,  only  that  the  latter  might  destroy  the  liberties  of  his 
country — contributed  materially  to  his  ultimate  resolution,  a 
resolution,  in  which  iEschylus,  another  near  relative,  took 
even  a  larger  share  than  he. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  mind  that  Timoleon  was  called  upon 


CHAP.  LXXXV.        PREPARATIONS  OF  TIMOLEON.  14^ 

to  take  the  command  of  the  auxiliaries  for  Syracuse.     As 
soon  as  the  vote  had  passed,  Telekleidfis  addressed  ximoioon  u 
to  him  a  few  words,  emphatically  exhorting  him  to  SS^Sder 
strain  every  nerve,  and  to  show  what  he  was  worth  !2iS^52?|^ 
— with  this  remarkable  point  in  conclusion — "  If  you  ^^^ 
now  come  off  with  success  and  glory,  we  shall  pass  Jf  xete-*^ 
for  having  slain  a  despot ;  if  you  fail,  we  shall  be  ^^^^ 
held  as  fratricides."* 

He  immediately  commenced  his  preparation  of  ships  and 
soldiers.     But  the  Corinthians,  though  they  had  re-  Prepara- 
solved  on  the  expedition,  were  not  prepared  either  by  ximp-* 
to  vote  any  considerable  subsidy,  or  to  serve  in  large  a^cy 

«  •        .  «T>f.  r  T**         1  means — he 

number  as  volunteers.    The  means  of  Timoleon  were  eagages 
so  extremely  limited,  that  he  was  unable  to  equip  ^ki^ 
more  than  seven  triremes,  to  which  the  Korkyraeans  ^ri^ 
(animated  by  common  sympathy  for  Syracuse,  as  of  old  in 
the  time  of  the  despot  Hippokratfis*)  added  two  more,  and 
the  Leukadians  one.     Nor  could  he  muster  more  than  looo 
soldiers,  reinforced  afterwards  on  the  voyage  to   1200.    A 
few  of  the  principal  Corinthians — Eukleides,  Telemachus  and 
Neon,   among  them — accompanied  him.      But  the  soldiers 
seem  to  have  been  chiefly  miscellaneous  mercenaries, — some 
of  whom  had  served  under  the  Phokians  in  the  Sacred  war 
(recently  brought  to  a  close),  and  had  incurred  so  much  odium 
as  partners  in  the  spoliation  of  the  Delphian  temple,  that 
they  were  glad  to  take  foreign  service  anywhere.^ 

Some  enthusiasm  was  indeed  required  to  determine  volun- 
teers in  an  enterprise  of  which  the  formidable  difficulties,  and 
the  doubtful  reward,  were  obvious  from  the  beginning.  But 
even  before  the  preparations  were  completed,  news    came 


*  Plutarch,  Hmoleon,  c  7.    Diodonis  '      I  follow  the  account  of  Plutarch,  as 
(xvi  65)  states  this  striking  antithesis    preferable,  in  recognizing  a  long  interval 
if  it  was  put  by  the  senate  to  Timo-    between  the  death  of  Timoplmn^  and 


leon,  on  conferring  upon  him  the  new 
command.  He  represents  the  appli- 
cation from  Syracuse  as  having  come 
to  Corinth  shortly  alter  the  death  of 
lunophanSs,  and  while  the  trial  of 
Timoleon  tras  yet  pending.  He  says 
that  the  senate  nominated  Timoleon  to 
the  command,  in  order  to  escape  the 
necessity  of  pronouncing  sentence  one 


way  or  the  other.  had  m'n^  ships. 


the  application  from  S3rracuse ;  an 
interval  of  much  mental  suffering  to 
Timoleon. 

*  Herodot.  vii.  155, 

•  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  8,  11,  12, 
30;  Diodor.  xyL  66;  Plutarch,  Ser. 
Num.  Vind.  p.  552.  In  the  Aristo- 
telian treatise,  Rhetorica  ad  Alexan- 
drum,  s.  9,  Timoleon  is  said  to  have 
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which  seemed  to  render  it  all  but  hopeless.  Hiketas  sent  a 
Bad  promise  sccond  mission,  retracting  all  that  he  had  said  in  the 
expedition  first,  and  desiring  that  no  expedition  might  be  sent 
message  from  Corfnth.  Not  having  received  Corinthian  aid 
las,  with-  in  time  (he  siid),  he  had  been  compelled  to  enter  into 
himself  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians,  who  would  not  per- 
corinthian  mit  any  Corinthian  soldiers  to  set  foot  in  Sicily.  This 
and  desiring  communication,  greatly  exasperating  the  Corinthians 
trooi^**might  against  Hiketas,  rendered  them  more  hearty  in  votes 
sicify.  °  to  put  him  down.  Yet  their  zeal  for  active  service, 
far  from  being  increased,  was  probably  even  abated  by  the 
aggravation  of  obstacles  thus  revealed.  If  Timoleon  even 
reached  Sicily,  he  would  find  numberless  enemies,  without  a 
single  friend  of  importance  : — for  without  Hiketas,  the  Syra- 
cusan  people  were  almost  helpless.  But  it  now  seemed 
impossible  that  Timoleon  with  his  small  force  could  ever 
touch  the  Sicilian  shore,  in  the  face  of  a  numerous  and  active 
Carthaginian  fleet.^ 

While  human  circumstances  thus  seemed  hostile,  the  gods 
Timoleon      held  out  to  Timoleon  the  most  favourable  signs  and 

sets  out  for  xt    .  i  j  •  j     v 

Sicily  with  omens.  Not  only  did  he  receive  an  encouraging 
squadron—  answer  at  Delphi,  but  while  he  was  actually  in  the 
omcns^and  temple,  a  fillet  with  intertwined  wreaths  and  symbols 
amSli^  of  victory  fell  from  one  of  the  statues  upon  his  head. 
gods.  The  priestesses  of  Persephon^  learnt  from  the  goddess 

in  a  dream,  that  she  was  about  to  sail  with  Timoleon  for  Sicily, 
her  own  favourite  island.  Accordingly  he  caused  a  new  special 
trireme  to  be  fitted  out,  sacred  to  the  Two  goddesses  (D^m^tfir 
and  Persephone)  who  were  to  accompany  him.  And  when, 
after  leaving  Korkyra,  the  squadron  struck  across  for  a  night 
voyage  to  the  Italian  coast,  this  sacred  trireme  was  seen 
illumined  by  a  blaze  of  light  from  heaven ;  while  a  burning 
torch  on  high,  similar  to  that  which  was  usually  carried  in  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  ran  along  with  the  ship  and  guided 
the  pilot  to  the  proper  landing  place  at  Metapontum.  Such 
manifestations  of  divine  presence  and  encouragement,  properly 
certified  and  commented  upon  by  the  prophets,  rendered  the 
voyage  one  of  universal  hopefulness  to  the  armament* 


»  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  7.  *  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  8 ;  Diodor.  xvi.  66. 
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These  hopes,  however,  were  sadly  damped,  When   after 
disregarding  a  formal  notice  from  a  Carthaginian  Timoieon 
man-of-war,  they  sailed  down  the  coast  of  Italy  and  Rhe^Ln— 
at  last  reached  Rhegium.    This  city,  having  been  ivo^^ch- 
before  partially  revived  under  the  name  of  Phoebia,  by  a  canha- 
by  the  younger  Dionysius,  appears  now  as  reconsti-  ^^ui^or 
tuted  under  its  old  name  and  with  its  full  former  sMbuT^es- 
autonomy,  since  the  overthrow  of  his  rule  at  Lokri  ^eteT* 
and  in  Italy  generally.   Twenty  Carthaginian  triremes,  double 
the  force  of  Timoieon,  were  found  at  Rhegium  awaiting  his 
arrival — with  envoys  from   Hiketas  aboard.     These  envoys 
came  with  what  they  pretended  to  be  good  news.     "  Hiketas 
had  recently  gained  a  capital  victory  over  Dionysius,  whom 
he  had  expelled  from  most  part  of  Syracuse,  and  was  now 
blocking  up  in  Ortygia  ;  with  hopes  of  soon  starving  him  out, 
by  the  aid  of  a  Carthaginian  fleet    The  common  enemy  being 
thus  at  the  end  of  his  resources,  the  war  could  not  be  prolonged. 
Hiketas  therefore  trusted  that  Timoieon  would  send  back  to 
Corinth  his   fleet  and   troops,  now  become   superfluous.     If 
Timoieon  would  do  this,  he  (Hiketas)  would  be  delighted  to 
see  him  personally  at  Syracuse,  and  would  gladly  consult  him 
in  the  re-settlement  of  that  unhappy  city.     But  he  could  not 
admit  the  Corinthian  armament  into  the  island;   moreover, 
even  had  he  been  willing,  the  Carthaginians  peremptorily 
forbade  it,  and  were  prepared,  in  case  of  need,  to  repel  it  with 
their  superior  naval  force  now  in  the  strait."  * 

The  game  which  Hiketas  was  playing  with  the  Carthaginians 
now  stood  plainly  revealed,  to  the  vehement  indigna-  stratagem 
tion  of  the  armament.     Instead  of  being  their  friend,  {^^  ^^^t 
or  even  neutral,  he  was  nothing  less  than  a  pronounced  sSS^/ii 
enemy,  emancipating  Syracuse  from  Dionysius  only  ^"hlhj 
to  divide  it  between  himself  and  the  Carthaginians.  Ri««inc8. 
Yet  with  all  the  ardour  of  the  armament,  it  was  impossible  to 
cross  the  strait  in  opposition  to  an  enemy's  fleet  of  double 
force.     Accordingly  Timoieon  resorted  to  a  stratagem    in 
which  the  leaders  and  people  of  Rhegfium,  eagerly  sympa- 
thising with  his  projects  of  Sicilian  emancipation,  co-operated. 
In  an  interview  with  the  envoys  of  Hiketas  as  well  as  with  the 
Carthaginian  commanders,  he  affected  to  accept  the  conditions 

*  Plutarch,  .Timoieon,  c  9 ;  Diodor.  xvi.  68. 
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prescribed  by  Hiketas ;  admitting  at  once  that  it  was  useless 
to  stand  out  But  he  at  the  same  time  reminded  them,  that 
he  had  been  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  armament  for 
Sicilian  purposes, — and  that  he  should  be  a  disgraced  man,  if 
he  now  conducted  it  back  without  touching  the  island ;  except 
under  the  pressure  of  some  necessity  not  merely  real,  but 
demonstrable  to  all  and  attested  by  unexceptionable  witnesses. 
He  therefore  desired  them  to  appear,  along  with  him,  before 
the  public  assembly  of  Rhegium,  a  neutral  city  and  common 
friend  of  both  parties.  They  would  then  publicly  repeat  the 
communication  which  they  had  already  made  to  him,  and  they 
would  enter  into  formal  engagement  for  the  good  treatment 
of  the  Syracusans,  as  soon  as  Dionysius  should  be  expelled. 
Such  proceeding  would  make  the  people  of  Rhegium  witnesses 
on  both  points.  They  would  testify  on  his  (Timoleon's)  behalf, 
when  he  came  to  defend  himself  at  Corinth,  that  he  had  turned 
his  back  only  before  invincible  necessity,  and  that  he  had 
exacted  everything  in  his  power  in  the  way  of  guarantee  for 
Syracuse ;  they  would  testify  also  on  behalf  of  the  Syracusans, 
in  case  the  guarantee  now  given  should  be  hereafter  evaded.^ 

Neither  the  envoys  of  Hiketas,  nor  the  Carthaginian  com- 
Public  manders,  had  any  motive  to  decline  what  seemed  to 

Rht^um-  them  an  unmeaning  ceremony.  Both  of  them 
ail?th?car.  accordingly  attended,  along  with  Timoleon,  before 
botf  pJel**  the  public  assembly  of  Rhegium  formally  convened. 
sent  at  u—    fj^g  gj^^gs  Qf  the  city  were  closed  (a  practice  usual 

duSJg^hich  during  the  time  of  a  public  assembly) :  the  Cartha- 
stl^is  t^ay,  ginian  men  of  war  lay  as  usual  near  at  hand,  but  in 
to^d  hfs  no  state  for  immediate  movement,  and  perhaps  with 
siSy.'^^'^  '**  many  of  the  crews  ashore ;  since  all  chance  of  hostility 
seemed  to  be  past  What  had  been  already  communicated  to 
Timoleon  from  Hiketas  and  the  Carthaginians  was  now  re- 
peated in  formal  deposition  before  the  assembly ;  the  envoys 
of  Hiketas  probably  going  into  the  case  more  at  length,  with 
certain  flourishes  of  speech  prompted  by  their  own  vanity. 
Timoleon  stood  by  as  an  attentive  listener;  but  before  he 
could  rise  to  reply,  various  Rhegine  speakers  came  forward 
with  comments  or  questions,  which  called  up  the  envoys 
again.     A  long  time  was  thus  insensibly  wasted,  Timoleon 

»  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  lo. 
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often  trying  to  get  an  opportunity  to  speak,  but  being  always 
apparently  constrained  to  give  way  to  some  obtrusive  Rhegine. 
During  this  long  time,  however,  his  triremes  in  the  harbour 
were  not  idle.  One  by  one,  with  as  little  noise  as  possible, 
they  quitted  their  anchorage  and  rowed  out  to  sea,  directing 
their  course  towards  Sicily.  The  Carthaginian  fleet,  though 
seeing  this  proceeding,  neither  knew  what  it  meant,  nor  had 
any  directions  to  prevent  it  At  length  the  other  Grecian 
triremes  were  all  afloat  and  in  progress ;  that  of  Timoleon 
alone  remaining  in  the  harbour.  Intimation  being  secretly 
given  to  him  as  he  sat  in  the  assembly,  he  slipped  away  from 
the  crowd,  his  friends  concealing  his  escape — and  got  aboard 
immediately.  His  absence  was  not  discovered  at  first,  the 
debate  continuing  as  if  he  were  still  present,  and  intentionally 
prolonged  by  the  Rhegine  speakers.  At  length  the  truth 
could  no  longer  be  kept  back.  The  envoys  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians found  out  that  the  assembly  and  the  debate  were 
mere  stratagems,  and  that  their  real  enemy  had  disappeared 
But  they  found  it  out  too  late.  Timoleon  with  his  triremes 
was  already  on  the  voyage  to  Tauromenium  in  Sicily,  where 
all  arrived  safe  and  without  opposition.  Overreached  and 
humiliated,  his  enemies  left  the  assembly  in  vehement 
wrath  against  the  Rhegines,  who  reminded  them  that  Car- 
thaginians ought  to  be  the  last  to  complain  of  deception  in 
others.* 

The  well-managed  stratagem,  whereby  Timoleon  had  over- 
come a  difficulty  to  all  appearance  insurmountable,  Timoleon 
exalted  both  his  own  fame  and  the  spirits  of  his  roJ-J,"^ 
soldiers.     They  were  now  safe  in  Sicily,  at  Tauro-  foSdlbie 
menium,  a  recent  settlement  near  the  site  of  the  h^^J^gl^ 
ancient    Naxos,    receiving    hearty    welcome    from  ^^gjL 
Andromachus,  the  leading  citizen  of  the  place —  ^^J^' 
whose  influence  was  so  mildly  exercised,  and  gave  syracua*. 
such  complete  satisfaction,  that   it  continued  through  and 
after  the  reform  of  Timoleon,  when  the  citizens  might  certainly 
have  swept  it  away  if  they  had  desired.  Andromachus,  having 
been  forward  in  inviting  Timoleon  to  come,  now  prepared  to 
co-operate  with  him,  and  returned  a  spirited  reply  to  the 
menaces    sent  over  from   Rhegium  by  the    Cftrthaginians, 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  10,  11. 
VOL.  IX.  L 
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after  they  had  vainly  pursued   the  Corinthian  squadron  to 
Tauromenium. 

But  Andromachus  and  Tauromenium  were  but  petty  auxili- 
aries, compared  with  the  enemies  against  whom  Timoleon  had 
to  contend ;  enemies  now  more  formidable  than  ever.  For 
Hiketas,  incensed  with  the  stratagem  practised  at  Rhegium, 
and  apprehensive  of  interruption  to  the  blockade  which  he  was 
carrying  on  against  Ortygia,  sent  for  an  additional  squadron 
of  Carthaginian  men-of-war  to  Syracuse ;  the  harbour  of 
which  place  was  presently  completely  beset*  A  large 
Carthaginian  land-force  was  also  acting  under  Hanno  in 
the  western  regions  of  the  island,  with  considerable  success 
against  the  Campanians  of  Entella  and  others.'  The  Sicilian 
towns  had  their  native  despots,  Mamerkus  at  Katana — 
Leptin^s  at  Apollonia^ — Nikod^mus  at  Kentoripa — ^Apollo- 
niad^s  at  Agyrium* — from  whom  Timoleon  could  expect  no 
aid,  except  in  so  far  as  they  might  feel  predominant  fear 
of  the  Carthaginians.  And  the  Syracusans,  even  when  they 
heard  of  his  arrival  at  Tauromenium,  scarcely  ventured  to 
indulge  hopes  of  serious  relief  from  such  a  handful  of  men, 
against  the  formidable  array  of  Hiketas  and  the  Carthaginians 
under  their  walls.  Moreover  what  guarantee  had  they  that 
Timoleon  would  turn  out  better  that  Dion,  Kallippus,  and 
others  before  him  ?  seductive  promisers  of  emancipation,  who, 
if  they  succeeded,  forgot  the  words  by  which  they  had  won 
men's  hearts,  and  thought  only  of  appropriating  to  themselves 
the  sceptre  of  the  previous  despot,  perhaps  even  aggravating 
all  that  was  bad  in  his  rule  ?  Such  was  the  question  asked 
by  many  a  suffering  citizen  of  Syracuse,  amidst  that  despair 
and  sickness  of  heart  which  made  the  name  of  an  armed 
liberator  sound  only  like  a  new  deceiver  and  a  new  scourge.* 

It  was  by  acts  alone  that  Timoleon  could  refute  such  well- 
grounded  suspicions.     But  at  first,  no  one  believed 
1  imoicon      in  him  ;  nor  could  he  escape  the  baneful  effects  of 

at  Adra- 

num.  He  that  mistrust  which  his  predecessors  had  everywhere 

Md  dcfcats  inspired.     The  messengers  whom  he  sent  round  were 

of  HikcuL,  so  coldly  received,  that  he  seemed  likely  to  find  no 

numbS-*!  "*  allies  beyond  the  walls  of  Tauromenium. 


'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  11.  •  Diodor.  xvi.  67. 

•  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  13-24 ;  Diodor.  xvl  72.  *  Diodor.  xvL  82. 

•  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  ii. 
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At  length  one  invitation,  of  great  importance,  reached  him 
— from  the  town  of  Adranum,  about  forty  miles  inland  from 
Tauromenlum  ;  a  native  Sikel  town,  seemingly  in  part  hellen- 
ised,  inconsiderable  in  size,  but  venerated  as  sacred  to  the  god 
Adranus,  whose  worship  was  diffused  throughout  all  Sicily. 
The  Adranites  being  politically  divided,  at  the  same  time  that 
one  party  sent  the  invitation  to  Timoleon,  the  other  despatched 
a  similar  message  to  Hiketas.  Either  at  Syracuse  or  Leontini, 
Hiketas  was  nearer  to  Adranum  than  Timoleon  at  Tauro- 
menlum ;  and  lost  no  time  in  marching  thither,  with  5000 
troops,  to  occupy  so  important  a  place.  He  arrived  there  in 
the  evening,  found  no  enemy,  and  established  his  camp  with- 
out the  walls,  believing  himself  already  master  of  the  place. 
>^imoleon,  with  his  inferior  numbers,  knew  that  he  had  no 
chance  of  success  except  in  surprise.  Accordingly,  on  setting 
out  from  Tauromenium,  he  made  no  great  progress  the  first 
day,  in  order  that  no  report  of  his  approach  might  reach 
Adranum  ;  but  on  the  next  morning  he  marched  with  the 
greatest  possible  effort,  taking  the  shortest,  yet  most  rugged 
paths.  On  arriving  within  about  three  miles  of  Adranum, 
he  was  informed  that  the  troops  from  Syracuse,  having  just 
finished  their  march,  had  encamped  near  the  town,  not  aware 
of  any  enemy  near.  His  officers  were  anxious  that  the 
men  should  be  refreshed  after  their  very  fatiguing  march, 
before  they  ventured  to  attack  an  army  four  times  superior  in 
number.  But  Timoleon  earnestly  protested  against  any  such 
delay,  entreating  them  to  follow  him  at  once  against  the 
enemy,  as  the  only  chance  of  finding  them  unprepared.  To 
encourage  them,  he  at  once  took  up  his  shield  and  marche^^t 
their  head,  carrying  it  on  his  arm  (the  shield  of  the  general 
was  habitually  carried  for  him  by  an  orderly),  in  spite  of  the 
fatiguing  march,  which  he  had  himself  performed  on  foot  as 
well  as  they.  The  soldiers  obeyed,  and  the  effort  was  crowned 
by  complete  success.  The  troops  of  Hiketas,  unarmed  and  at 
their  suppers,  were  taken  so  completely  by  surprise,  that  in 
spite  of  their  superior  number,  they  fled  with  scarce  any 
resistance.  /  From  the  rapidity  of  their  flight,  300  of  them 
only  were  slain.  But  600  were  made  prisoners,  and  the 
whole  camp,  including  its  appurtenances,   was  taken,  with 
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position 
and  alli- 
ances of 
Timolcon— 
he  marches 
up  to  the 
walls  of 
Syracuse. 


scarcely  the  loss  of  a  man.     Hiketas  escaped  with  the  rest  to 
Syracuse.^ 

This  victory,  so  rapidly  and  skilfully  won — and  the  acquis!- 
Improved  tion  of  Adranutti  which  followed  it — produced  the 
strongest  sensation  throughout  Sicily.  It  counted 
even  for  more  than  a  victory ;  it  was  a  declaration 
of  the  gods  in  favour  of  Timoleon.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  holy  town,  opening  their  gates  and  approaching 
him  with  awe-stricken  reverence,  recounted  the  visible  mani- 
festations of  the  god  Adranus  in  his  favour.  At  the  moment 
when  the  battle  was  commencing,  they  had  seen  the  portals  of 
their  temple  spontaneously  burst  open,  and  the  god  brand- 
ishing his  spear,  with  profuse  perspiration  on  his  face.'  Such 
facts, — verified  and  attested  in  a  place  of  peculiar  sanctity, 
and  circulated  from  thence  throughout  the  neighbouring  com- 
munities,— contributed  hardly  less  than  the  victory  to  exalt 
the  glory  of  Timoleon.  He  received  offers  of  alliance  from 
Tyndaris  and  several  other  towns,  as  well  as  from  Mamerkus 
despot  of  Katana,  one  of  the  most  warlike  and  powerful 
princes  in  the  island.^  So  numerous  were  the  reinforcements 
thus  acquired,  and  so  much  was  his  confidence  enhanced  by 
recent  success,  that  he  now  ventured  to  march  even  under  the 
walls  of  Syracuse,  and  defy  Hiketas ;  who  did  not  think  it 
prudent  to  hazard  a  second  engagement  with  the  victor 
of  Adranum.* 

Hiketas  was  still  master  of  all  Syracuse — except  Ortygia, 


*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  12 ;  Diodor. 
xvi.  68.  Diodorus  and  Plutarch  agree 
in  the  numbers  both  of  killed  and  of 
prisoners  on  the  side  of  Hiketas. 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  12. 

■  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  13 ;  Diodor. 
xvi.  69. 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  68,  69.  That  Timoleon 
marched  up  to  Syracuse,  is  stated  by 
Diodorus,  though  not  by  Plutarch.  I 
follow  Diodorus  so  far ;  because  it 
makes  the  subsequent  proceedings  in 
regard  to  Dionysius  more  clear  and 
intelligible. 

But  Diodorus  adds  two  farther  mat- 
ters, which  cannot  be  correct.  He 
affirms  that  Timoleon  pursued  Hiketas 
at  a  running  pace  {Jipofuuos)  immediately 
from  the  field  of  battle  at  Adranum  to 
S3rracuse  ;  and  that  he  then  got  posses- 


sion of  the  portion  of  Syracuse  called 
Epipolse. 

IVow  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that 
Timoleon  could  get  his  troops  even  up 
to  the  field  of  battle  at  Adranum,  ¥rith- 
out  some  previous  repose ;  so  long  and 
fatiguing  was  the  march  which  they 
had  undergone  from  Tauromenium.  It 
is  therefore  impossible  that  they  can 
have  been  either  inclined  or  competent 
to  pursue  (at  a  rapid  pace)  Hiketas  im- 
mediately from  me  field  of  battle  at 
Adranum  to  Syracuse. 

Next,  it  will  aPF^  ^^  subsequent 
operations,  that  Timoleon  did  not,  <m 
this  occasion,  get  possession  of  any  other 
portion  of  Syracuse  than  the  Islet  Or- 
tygia,  surrendered  to  him  by  Dionysius, 
He  did  not  enter  Epipolse  until  after- 
wards. 
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against  which  he  had  constructed  lines  of  blockade,  in  con* 
junction  with  the  Carthaginian  fleet  occupying  the  Posidonof 
harbour.  Timoleon  was  in  no  condition  to  attack  the  S'cSSiSi— 
place,  and  would  have  been  obliged  speedily  to  retire,  ^  iSS^dlr 
as  his  enemies  did  not  choose  to  come  out  But  it  was  £t£3^. 
soon  seen  that  the  manifestations  of  the  Two  god-  ^^^^ 
desses,  and  of  the  god  Adranus,  in  his  favour,  were  ^J'SdS? 
neither  barren  nor  delusive.  A  real  boon  was  now  ^  Corinth. 
thrown  into  his  lap,  such  as  neither  skill  nor  valour  could  have 
won.  Dionysius,  blocked  up  in  Ortygia  with  a  scanty  supply 
of  provisions,  saw  from  his  walls  the  approaching  army  of 
Timoleon,  and  heard  of  the  victory  of  Adranum.  He  had 
already  begun  to  despair  of  his  own  position  of  Ortygia  ;* 
where  indeed  he  might  perhaps  hold  out  by  bold  effort  and 
steady  endurance,  but  Without  any  reasonable  chance  of  again 
becoming  master  of  Syracuse ;  a  chance  which  Timoleon  and 
the  Corinthian  intervention  cut  off  more  decidedly  than  ever. 
Dionysius  was  a  man  not  only  without  the  energetic  character 
and  personal  ascendency  of  his  father,  which  might  have  made 
head  against  such  difficulties — ^but  indolent  and  drunken  in 
his  habits,  not  relishing  a  sceptre  when  it  could  only  be  main- 
tained by  hard  fighting,  nor  stubborn  enough  to  stand  out  to 
the  last  merely  as  a  cause  of  war.'  Under  these  dispositions, 
the  arrival  of  Timoleon  both  suggested  to  him  the  idea,  and 
furnished  him  with  the  means,  of  making  his  resignation  sub- 
servient to  the  purchase  of  a  safe  asylum  and  comfortable 
future  maintenance :  for  to  a  Grecian  despot,  with  the  odium 
of  past  severities  accumulated  upon  his  head,  abnegation  of 
power  was  hardly  ever  possible,  consistent  with  personal 
security.^  But  Dionysius  felt  assured  that  he  might  trust  to 
the  guarantee  of  Timoleon  and  the  Corinthians  for  shelter  and 
protection  at  Corinth,  with  as  much  property  as  he  could 
cany  away  with  him;  since  he  had  the  means  of  pur- 
chasing such  guarantee  by  the  surrender  of  Ortygia — a 
treasure  of  inestimable  worth.    Accordingly  he  resolved  to 


*  Platarch,  Tlinoleon,   c   13.    4r«i- 

wufP  iKwoXiopituffSai,  &c. 

•  Tadtus,  Histor.  iiL  70.  Respect- 
ing the  last  days  of  the  Emperor  Vitel- 
lius,  "Ipse,  neque  jabendi  neqaevetandl 


potens,  non  jam  Imperator,  sed  tantum 
belli  causa  erat." 

'  See,  among  other  illustrations  of 
this  fact,  the  striking  remark  of  Solon 
(Plutarch,  Solon,  c  14). 
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propose  a  capitulation,  and  sent  envoys  to  Timoleon  for  the 
purpose. 

There  was  little  difficulty  in  arranging  terms.  Dionysius 
Timoleon  Stipulated  only  for  a  safe  transit  with  his  moveable 
tTc^c^^  property  to  Corinth,  and  for  an  undisturbed  residence 
^wn'g  *"  ^^^^  c^^y ;  tendering  in  exchange  the  unconditional 
Sto'SS*"*  surrender  of  Ortygia  with  all  its  garrison,  arms,  and 
^*"P*  magazines.     The  convention  was  concluded  forth- 

with, and  three  Corinthian  officers — ^Telemachus,  Eukleid^ 
and  Neon — were  sent  in  with  400  men  to  take  charge  of  the 
place.  Their  entrance  was  accomplished  safely,  though  they 
were  obliged  to  elude  the  blockade  by  stealing  in  at  several 
times,  and  in  small  companies.  Making  over  to  them  the 
possession  of  Ortygia  with  the  command  of  his  garrison, 
Dionysius  passed,  with  some  money  and  a  small  number 
of  companions,  into  the  camp  of  Timoleon ;  who  conveyed 
him  away,  leaving  at  the  same  time  the  neighbourhood  of 
Syracuse.^ 

Conceive  the  position  and  feelings  of  Dionysius,  a  prisoner 
in  the  camp  of  Timoleon,  traversing  that  island  over 
which  his  father  as  well  as  himself  had  reigned 
all-powerful,  and  knowing  himself  to  be  the  object 
of  either  hatred  or  contempt  to  every  one— except 
so  far  as  the  immense  boon  which  he  had  conferred, 
by  surrendering  Ortygia,  purchased  for  him  an  indulgent  for- 
bearance !  He  was  doubtless  eager  for  immediate  departure 
to  Corinth,  while  Timoleon  was  no  less  anxious  to  send 
him  thither,  as  the  living  evidence  of  triumph  accomplished. 
Although  not  fifty  days^  had  yet  elapsed  since  Timoleon's 
landing  in  Sicily,  he  was  enabled  already  to  announce  a 
decisive  victory,  a  great  confederacy  grouped  around  him,  and 
the  possession  of  the  inexpugnable  position  of  Ortygia,  with  a 
garrison  equal  in  number  to  his  own  army;  the  despatches 
being  accompanied  by  the  presence  of  that  very  despot, 
bearing  the  terrific  name  of  Dionysius,  against  whom  the 
expedition  had  been  chiefly  aimed !    Timoleon  sent  a  spedal 


Timoleon 
sends  news 
of  his  suc- 
cess to  Co- 
rinth, with 
Dionysius 
himself  in 
a  trireme. 


*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  13 ;  Diodor. 
xvi.  70.  Diodorus  appears  to  me  to 
misdate  these  facts ;  placing  the  capitu- 
lation of  Dionysius  and  the  surrender  of 
Ortygia  to  Timoleon,  after  the  capture 


of  the  other  portion  of  Syracuse  by 
Timoleon.     I  follow  Plutarch's    chro- 
ndogy,  which  places  the  capitulation  of 
Ortygia  first. 
'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  16. 
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trireme  *  to  Corinth,  canying  Dionysius,  and  communicating 
these  important  events,  together  with  the  convention  which 
guaranteed  to  the  dethroned  ruler  an  undisturbed  residence 
in  that  city. 

The  imprcMion  produced  at  Corinth  by  the  arrival  of  this 
trireme  and  its  passengers  was  powerful  beyond  all  Gnat  effect 
parallel     Astonishment  and  admiration  were  uni-  ^Hnth— ^' 
versal ;  for  the  expedition  of  Timoleon  had  started  of  the  dd^ 

f  .  .  •  t  •   t  fl  sens — rein- 

as  a  desperate  venture,  m  which  scarcely  one  among  forcement 
the  leading  Corinthians  had  been  disposed  to  em-  in^okoo. 
bark ;  nor  had  any  man  conceived  the  possibility  of  success  so 
rapid  as  well  as  so  complete.  But  the  victorious  prospect  in 
Sicily,  with  service  under  the  fortunate  general,  was  now  the 
general  passion  of  the  citizens.  A  reinforcement  of  2000  hop- 
lites  and  200  cavalry  was  immediately  voted  and  equipped' 

If  the  triumph  excited  wonder  and  joy,  the  person  of 
Dionysius  himself  appealed   no-  less  powerfully  to  siihtofthe 
other  feelings.     A  fallen  despot  was  a  sight  denied  ^^^[*^ 
to  Grecian  eyes ;  whoever  aspired  to  despotism,  put  S'iJSSdTn 
his  all  to  hazard,  forfeiting  his  chance  of  retiring  to  a  Jh^o^JJS 
private  station.    By  a  remarkable  concurrence  of  cir-  ;SJJJJ!f^"* 
cumstances,  the  exception  to  this  rule  was  presented  ^n^^, 
just  where  it  was  least  likely  to  take  place ;  in  the  ^^^ 
case  of  the  most  formidable  and  odious  despotism  °"^ 
which  had  ever  overridden  the  Grecian  world     For  nearly 
half  a  century  prior  to  the  expedition  of  Dion  against  Syra- 
cuse^ every  one  had  been  accustomed  to  pronounce  the  name 


*  Theopompos  stated  that  Dionysius  |  Dionjrsius  in  a  trireme,  was  treating 
had  £one  from  Sicily  to  Corinth  in  a  !  him  as  prisoner  in  a  respectful  manner, 
mercnant-ship  (mft  ffrpoyy6\p),  Timseus  |  which  Timoleon  was  doubtless  bound 
contradicted  this  assertion,  seemingly  |  to  do ;  and  which  he  would  be  inclined 
with  his  habitual  asperity,  and  stated  '  to  do  on  his  own  account — seeing  that  he 
that  Dionysias    had   been    sent    in   a  1  had  a  strong  interest  in  making  me  entry 


ship  of  war  (n|t  fuuepq).  See  Timaeus, 
Fragment  133 ;  Theopompus,  Fragm. 
216,  ed.  Didot 

Diodonts    (zn.    70)    copies    Theo- 
pompus. 


of  Dionysius  as  a  captive  into  Corinth, 
an  impressive  sight.    Moreover  the  tri- 
reme would  reach  Corinth  more  speedily 
than  the  merchantman. 
That    Dionysius    should    ^o    in    a 


Polybiis  (xiL  4  a)  censures  Timseus    merchant-ship,  was  one  additional  evi- 
for  cavilling  at  such  small  inaccuracies,    dence  of  fallen  fortune ;  and  this  seems 


as  if  the  difference  between  the  two 


to  have  been  the  reason  why  it  was 


were  not  worth  noticing.  Probably  the  ;  taken  up  by  Theopompus — irom  the 
language  of  Timaeus  may  have  deserved  |  passion,  prevalent  among  so  many  Greek 
blame  as  ill-mannered ;  but  the  matter  !  authors,  for  exaggerating  contrasts. 
of  fact  appears  to  me  to  have  been  '  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  13,  14,  IS* 
perfectly  worth   correcting.    To   send 
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of  Dionysius  with  a  mixture  of  fear  and  hatred — the  sentiment 
of  prostration  before  irresistible  force.  How  much  difficulty 
Dion  himself  found,  in  overcoming  this  impression  in  the 
minds  of  his  own  soldiers,  has  been  already  related.  Though 
dissipated  by  the  success  of  Dion,  the  antecedent  alarm 
became  again  revived,  when  Dionysius  recovered  his  pos- 
session of  Ortygia,  and  when  the  Syracusans  made  j>athetic 
appeal  to  Corinth  for  aid  against  him.  Now,  on  a  sudden, 
the  representative  of  this  extinct  greatness,  himself  bearing  the 
awful  name  of  Dionysius,  enters  Corinth  under  a  convention, 
suing  only  for  the  humble  domicile  and  unpretending  security 
of  a  private  citizen.*  The  Greek  mind  was  keenly  sensitive  to 
such  contrasts,  which  entered  largely  into  every  man's  views 
of  human  affairs,  and  were  reproduced  in  a  thousand  forms  by 
writers  and  speakers.  The  affluence  of  visitors — who  crowded 
to  gaze  upon  and  speak  to  Dionysius,  not  merely  from  Corinth, 
but  from  other  cities  of  Greece — was  immense  ;  some  in  simple 
curiosity,  others  with  compassion,  a  few  even  with  insulting 
derision.  The  anecdotes  which  are  recounted  seem  intended 
to  convey  a  degrading  impression  of  this  last  period  of  his 
career.  But  even  the  common  offices  of  life — the  purchase 
of  unguents  and  condiments  at  the  tavern*— the  nicety  of 
criticism  displayed  respecting  robes  and  furniture^ — looked 
degrading  when  performed  by  the  ex-despot  of  Syracuse.  His 
habit  of  drinking  largely,  already  contracted,  was  not  likely  to 
become  amended  in  these  days  of  mortification ;  y§t  on  the 
whole  his  conduct  seems  to  have  had  more  dignity  than  could 
have  been  expected.  His  literary  tastes,  manifested  during 
the  time  of  his  intercourse  with  Plato,  are  implied  even  in  the 
anecdotes  intended  to  disparage  him.  Thus  he  is  said  to 
have  opened  a  school  for  teaching  boys  to  read,  and  to  have 
instructed  the  public  singers  in  the  art  of  singing  or  reciting 
poetry.*     His  name  served  to  subsequent  writers,  both  Greek 


*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  14 ;  Dio- 
dor.  xvi.  70.  The  remarks  of  Tacitus 
upon  the  last  hours  of  the  Emperor 
Vitellius  have  their  application  to  the 
Greek  feeling  on  this  occasion  (Histor. 
iii.  68)  : — **  Nee  quisquam  adeo  rerum 
humanarum  immemor,  quem  non  com- 
moveret  ilia  fades ;  Romanum  princi- 
pern,  et  generis  humani  paulo  ante 
dominum,    relicti    fortunse    suae    sede, 


exire  de  imperio.     JVUi/  tale  videroHi, 
nihil  audierant^^'*  &c 

■  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  14;  Thco- 
pomp.  Fragm.  217,  ed.  Didot;  Justin, 
xxi.  5. 

•  Timaeus,  ap.  Polybium,  xii.  24. 

*  Plutarch,  Timol.  c  14;  Cicero, 
Tuscul.  Disp.  iii.  12,  7.  His  remaric, 
that  Dionysius  opened  the  school  from 
anxiety  still    to  havt  the  pleasure  of 
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and  Roman, — as  those  of  Croesus,  Polykrat6s,  and  Xerxes, 
serve  to  Herodotus — for  an  instance  to  point  a  moral  on  the 
mutability  of  human  events.  Yet  the  anecdotes  recorded 
about  him  can  rarely  be  verified,  nor  can  we  distinguish  real 
matters  of  fact  from  those  suitable  and  impressive  myths  which 
so  pregnant  a  situation  was  sure  to  bring  forth. 

Among  those  who  visited  him  at  Corinth  was  Aristoxenus 
of  Tarentum :  for  the  Tarentine  leaders,  first  introduced  by 
Plato,  had  maintained  their  correspondence  with  Dionysius 
even  after  his  first  expulsion  from  Syracuse  to  Lokri,  and 
had  vainly  endeavoured  to  preserve  his  unfortunate  wife 
and  daughters  from  the  retributive  vengeance  of  the  Lokrians. 
During  the  palmy  days  of  Dionysius,  his  envoy  Polyarchus 
had  been  sent  on  a  mission  to  Tarentum,  where  he  came  into 
conversation  with  the  chief  magistrate  Archytas.  This  con- 
versation Aristoxenus  had  recorded  in  writing ;  probably  from 
the  personal  testimony  of  Archytas,  whose  biography  he  com- 
posed. Polyarchus  dwelt  upon  wealth,  power,  and  sensual 
enjoyments,  as  the  sole  objects  worth  living  for ;  pronouncing 
those  who  possessed  them  in  lai^e  masses,  as  the  only  beings 
deserving  admiration.  At  the  summit  of  all  stood  the  Persian 
King,  whom  Polyarchus  extolled  as  the  most  enviable  and 
admirable  of  mortals.  "  Next  to  the  Persian  King  (said  he), 
though  with  a  very  long  interval,  comes  our  despot  of  Syra- 
cuse." *  What  had  become  of  Polyarchus,  we  do  not  know ; 
but  Aristoxenus  lived  to  see  the  envied  Dionysius  under  the 
altered  phase  of  his  life  at  Corinth,  and  probably  to  witness 
the  ruin  of  the  Persian  Kings  also.  On  being  asked,  what  had 
been  the  cause  of  his  displeasure  against  Plato,  Dionysius 
replied,  in  language  widely  differing  from  that  of  his  former 
envoy  Polyarchus,  that  amidst  the  many  evils  which  sur- 


exercising    authority,    can    hardly    be 
meant  as  serious. 

We  cannot  suppose  that  Dionysius 
in  his  exile  at  Corinth  suffered  under 
any  want  of  a  comfortable  income ;  for 
it  is  mentioned,  that  all  his  moveable 
furniture  {hrurKtvii)  was  bought  by  his 
namesake  Dionysius,  the  fortunate  despot 
of  the  Pontic  Herakleia  ;  and  this  furni- 
ture was  so  magnificent,  that  the  acaui- 
sition  of  it  is  counted  among  the  peculiar 
marks  of  ornament  and  d^;nity  to  the 


Herakleotic  dynasty : — see  the  Frag- 
ments of  the  historian  Memnon  of 
Herakleia,  ch.  iv.  p.  lo,  ed  OrelL  apud 
Photiimi,  Cod.  224. 

'  Aristoxenus,  Fragm.  15,  ed.  Didot. 
ap.  Athenaeum,  p.  545.  it^tpov  ih, 
<tni<rlf  rhtf  iifUrtpov  rvpovvov  0§lfi  rts  hy, 
icahrtp  ToXh  Kwk6ii,wov. 

One  sees  that  the  word  r^pcatpos  was 
used  even  by  those  who  intended  no  un- 
friendly sense — appUed  by  an  admiring 
envoy  to  his  master. 
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rounded  a  despot,  none  was  so  mischievous  as  the  unwilling- 
ness of  his  so  called  friends  to  tell  him  the  truth.  Such  false 
friends  had  poisoned  the  good  feeling  between  him  and  Plato.^ 
This  anecdote  bears  greater  mark  of  being  genuine,  than 
others  which  we  read  more  witty  and  pungent  The  Cynic 
philosopher  Diogends  treated  Dionysius  with  haughty  scorn 
for  submitting  to  live  in  private  station  after  having  enjoyed 
so  overruling  an  ascendency.  Such  was  more  or  less  the 
sentiment  of  every  visitor  who  saw  him  :  but  the  matter  to  be 
lamented  is,  that  he  had  not  been  in  a  private  station  from  the 
beginning.  He  was  by  nature  unfit  to  tread,  even  with  profit 
to  himself,  the  perilous  and  thorny  path  of  a  Grecian  despot 

The  reinforcements  decreed  by  the  Corinthians,  though 
Immense  cquippcd  without  delay  and  forwarded  to  Thurii 
deri^!riy  ^^  Italy,  were  prevented  from  proceeding  farther  on 
friTlhS"  shipboard  by  the  Carthaginian  squadron  at  the  strait, 
Sf  Ortyp"a-  ^"^  were  condemned  to  wait  for  a  favourable  oppor- 
fo^d  tunity.'*  But  the  greatest  of  all  reinforcements  to 
Timoleon  was,  the  acquisition  of  Ortygia.  It  con- 
tained not  merely  a  garrison  of  2000  soldiers — ^who  passed 
(probably  much  to  their  own  satisfaction)  from  the  declining 
cause  of  Dionysius  to  the  victorious  banner  of  Timoleon — ^but 
also  every  species  of  military  stores.  There  were  horses, 
engines  for  siege  and  battery,  missiles  of  every  sort,  and 
above  all,  shields  and  spears  to  the  amazing  number  of  70,000 
— if  Plutarch's  statement  is  exact^  Having  dismissed  Diony- 
sius, Timoleon  organized  a  service  of  small  craft  from  Katana 
to  convey  provisions  by  sea  to  Ortygia,  eluding  the  Cartha- 
ginian guard  squadron.  He  found  means  to  do  this  with 
tolerable  success,*  availing  himself  of  winds  or  bad  weather, 
when  the  ships  of  war  could  not  obstruct  the  entrance  of  the 
lesser  harbour.  Meanwhile  he  himself  returned  to  Adranum, 
a  post  convenient  for  watching  both  Leontini  and  Syracuse. 
Here  two  assassins,  bribed  by  Hiketas,  were  on  the  point  of 
taking  his  life,  while  sacrificing  at  a  festival ;  and  were  only 


numerous 
stores 
in  it. 


'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  15.  Aris- 
toxenus  heard  from  Dionysius  at  Corinth 
the  remarkable  anecdote  about  the  faith- 
ful attachment  of  the  two  Pythagorean 
friends,  Damon  and  Phintias.  Dionysius 
had  been  strongly  impressed  with  the 
incident,  and  was  fond  of  relating  it 


(iroWdKis  ^fjuv  Bniy€irOf  Aristoxen. 
Fragm.  9,  ed.  Didot ;  apud  Jamblichom 
Vit  Pythag.  s.  233). 

•  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  16. 

•  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  13. 

•  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  i8. 
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prevented  by  an  incident  so  remarkable,  that  every  one 
recognized  the  visible  intervention  of  the  gods  to  protect 
him.* 

Meanwhile  Hiketas,  being  resolved  to  acquire  possession  of 
Ortygia,  invoked  the  aid  of  the  full  Carthaginian  Lar^eCar- 
force  under  Magon.    The  great  harbour  of  Syracuse  S^°S3er 
was  presently  occupied  by  an  overwhelming  fleet  of  ^^to 
1 50  Carthaginian  ships  of  war,  while  a  land-force,  said  jj^  o^^ 
to  consist  of  60,000  men,  came  also  to  join  Hiketas,  fy^NlS?, 
and   were  quartered  by  him  within  the  walls  of  fSSL'Sf 
Syracuse.      Never   before    had    any    Carthaginian  a^^^ 
troops  got  footing  within  those  walls.    Syracusan  ^Si**^ 
liberty,  perhaps  Syracusan  Hellenism,  now  appeared  ^d  j^t 
extinct    Even  Ortygia,  in  spite  of  the  bravery  of  its  ^^tij^o^^ 
garrison  under  the  Corinthian  Neon,  seemed  not  long  ^^'^ 
tenable,  against  repeated  attack  and  battery  of  the  walls,  com- 
bined with  strict  blockade  to  keep  out  supplies  by  sea.     Still, 
however,  though  the  garrison  was  distressed,  some  small  craft 
with  provisions  from  Katana  contrived  to  slip  in  ;  a  fact  which 
induced  Hiketas  and  Magon  to  form  the  plan  of  attacking 
that  town,  thinking  themselves  strong  enough  to  accomplish 
this  by  a  part  of  their  force,  without  discontinuing  the  siege 
of  Ortygia,    Accordingly  they  sailed  forth  from  the  harbour, 
and  marched  from  the  city  of  Syracuse,  with  the  best  part  of 
their  armament,  to  attack  Katana,  leaving  Ortygia  still  under 
blockade.    But  the  commanders  left  behind  were  so  negligent 
in  their  watch,  that  Neon  soon  saw,  from  the  walls  of  Ortygia, 
the  opportunity  of  attacking  them  with  advantage.    Making 
a  sudden  and  vigorous  sally,  he  fell  upon  the  blockading  army 
unawares,  routed  them  at  all  points  with  serious  loss,  and 
pressed  his  pursuit  so  warmly,  that  he  got  possession  of 
Achradina,  expelling  them  from  that  important  section  of  the 
dty.    The  pnmsions  and  mcmey,  acquired  herein  at  a  critical 
moment,  rendered  this  victory  important.    But  what  gave  it 
the  chief  value  was,  the  possession  of  Achradina,  which  Neon 
immediately  caused  to  be  joined  on  to  Ortygia  by  a  new  line 
of  fortifications,  and    thus  held  the  two  in    combination.* 


'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  16. 
*  Plutarch,  Hmoleon,  c  18.  .  . 
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Ortygia  had  been  before  (as  I  have  already  remarked)  com- 
pletely distinct  from  Achradina.  It  is  probable  that  the 
population  of  Achradina,  delighted  to  be  liberated  from  the 
Carthaginians,  lent  zealous  aid  to  Neon  both  in  the  defence  of 
their  own  walls,  and  in  the  construction  of  the  new  connecting 
lines  towards  Ortygia  ;  for  which  the  numerous  intervening 
tombs  would  supply  materials. 

This  gallant   exploit  of  Neon  permanently  changed  the 

position  of  the  combatants  at  Syracuse.     A  horse- 
Return  of  ,,  ,  111 

Magonand  man  Started  instantly  to  convey  the  bad  news  to 
Syracuse—  Hiketas  and  Magon  near  Katana.  Both  of  them 
difficulty  of  returned  forthwith  ;  but  they  returned  only  to  occupy 
ccedings.  half  of  the  city — Tycha,  Neapolis,  and  Epipolae.  It 
tictory  l(  became  extremely  difficult  to  prosecute  a  successful 
siege  or  blockade  of  Ortygia  and  Achradina  united : 
besides  that.  Neon  had  now  obtained  abundant  supplies  for 
the  moment. 

Meanwhile  Timoleon  too  was  approaching,  reinforced  by 
Return  of  ^^^  ^^w  Corfnthian  division ;  who,  having  been  at 
to  s?l4^"  first  detained  at  Thurii,  and  becoming  sick  of  delay, 
t^^J""^'  had  made  their  way  inland,  across  the  Bruttian 
ai?i^i  of**  territory,  to  Rhegium.  They  were  fortunate  enough 
thbn^dn-  ^^  fi^^  ^^^  strait  unguarded  :  for  the  Carthaginian 
forcemcnt.  admiral  Hanno — having  seen  their  ships  laid  up  at 
Thurii,  and  not  anticipating  their  advance  by  land — had  first 
returned  with  his  squadron  to  the  Strait  of  Messina,  and  next, 
hoping  by  a  stratagem  to  frighten  the  garrison  of  Ortygia 
into  surrender,  had  sailed  to  the  harbour  of  Syracuse  with  his 
triremes  decorated  as  if  after  a  victory.  His  seamen,  with 
wreaths  round  their  heads,  shouted  as  they  passed  into  the 
harbour  under  the  walls  of  Ortygia,  that  the  Corinthian 
squadron  approaching  the  strait  had  been  all  captured,  and 
exhibited  as  proofs  of  the  victory  certain  Grecian  shields  hung 
up  aboard.  By  this  silly  fabrication,  Hanno  produced  a  serious 
dismay  among  the  garrison  of  Ortygia.  But  he  purchased 
such  temporary  satisfaction  at  the  cost  of  leaving  the  strait 

leal  robs  fi^y  &vcXebv,  robs  Si  Tp^dfityos,  '  Evwop^cas  ih  xol  ffirov  ical  j^nmi/Jermp  obtc 

iKpdfnia^    naX    icariirxt    f^y  Xtyo/Jkiyriv  i  &^^kc  rhif  rAirov,   owS*  &ycx«^Piy(r<  »«Uir 

*KXP^^^^*     ^     icpdrurrop     Mmi     loaX  \  M    rijp   iiepap,    &XA&   ^>pa^a/uros    r^ 

iiBpMMrr^oroy  {nrdpx*iy  rijs  livpaicoaiwv  w9pifio\op  rrit  'AxpoSirris  Kal  cvrd^ctt 

fi4oos  v^Xffwf,  rp6mov  riya  avyKtitUptis  |  roit  ip^fiacrt  xphs  ri^v  h,Kp6iroKiV, 
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unguarded,  and  allowing  the  Corinthian  division  to  cross 
unopposed  from  Italy  into  Sicily.  On  reaching  Rhegium, 
these  Corinthians  not  only  found  the  strait  free,  but  also 
a  complete  and  sudden  calm,  succeeding  upon  several  days  of 
stormy  weather.  Embarking  immediately  on  such  ferry  boats 
and  fishing  craft  as  they  could  find,  and  swimming  their 
horses  alongside  by  the  bridle,  they  reached  the  Sicilian  coast 
without  loss  or  difficulty.^ 

Thus  did  the  gods  again  show  their  favour  towards  Timoleon 
by  an  unusual  combination  of  circumstances,  and  by  Mcs*«n« 
smiting  the  enemy  with  blindness.     So  much  did  the  ^JJ^f  ° 
tide  of  success  run  along  with  him,  that  the  important  2?hJJltu- 
town  of  Mess6n6  declared  itself  among  his  allies,  ^p*^^ 
admitting  the  new  Corinthian  soldiers  immediately  Syracuse. 
on  their  landing.     With  little  delay,  they  proceeded  forward 
to  join  Timoleon ;  who  thought  himself  strong  enough,  not- 
withstanding that  even  with  this  reinforcement  he  could  only 
command  4000  men,  to  march  up  to  the  vicinity  of  Syracuse, 
and  there  to  confront  the  immeasurably  superior  force  of  his 
enemies.*    He  appears  to  have  encamped  near  the  Olympieion, 
and  the  bridge  over  the  river  Anapus. 

Though  Timoleon  was  sure  of  the  co-operation  of  Neon  and 
the  Corinthian  garrison  in  Ortygia  and  Achradina,  Magondis- 
yet  he  was  separated  from  them  by  the  numerous  kctas  and 
force  of  Hiketas  and  Magon,  who  occupied  Epipolae,  aT^^lo^ 
Neapolis,  and  Tycha,  together  with  the  low  ground  deniy 
between  Epipolae  and  the  Great  Harbour ;  while  the  S  arST* 
large   Carthaginian   fleet  filled  the   Harbour  itself,  leaving'' 
On  a  reasonable  calculation,  Timoleon  seemed  to  have  ait^edh^. 
little  chance  of  success.     But  suspicion  had  already  begun  in 
the  mind  of  Magon,  so^-ing  the  seeds  of  disunion  between  him 
and  Hiketas.    The  alliance  between  Carthaginians  and  Greeks 
was  one  unnatural  to  both  parties,  and  liable  to  be  crossed, 
at    every   mischance,   by  mutual    distrust,  growing    out  of 
antipathy  which  each  party  felt  in  itself  and  knew  to  subsist 
in  the  other.    The  unfortunate  scheme  of  marching  to  Katana, 
with  the  capital  victory  gained  by  Neon  in  consequence  of 
that  absence,  made  Magon  believe  that  Hiketas  was  betraying 
him.     Such  apprehensions  were  strengthened,  when  he  saw  in 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  19.  '  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  2a 
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his  front  the  army  of  Timoleon,  posted  on  the  river  Anapi 
and  when  he  felt  that  he  was  in  a  Greek  city  generally 
disaffected  to  him,  while  Neon  was  at  his  rear  in  Ortygia  and 
Achradina.  Under  such  circumstances,  Magon  conceived  the 
whole  safety  of  his  Carthaginians  as  depending  on  the  zealous 
and  faithful  co-operation  of  Hiketas,  in  whom  he  had  now 
ceased  to  confide.  And  his  mistrust,  once  suggested,  was 
aggravated  by  the  friendly  communication  which  he  saw 
going  on  between  the  soldiers  of  Timoleon  and  those  of 
Hiketas.  These  soldiers,  all  Greeks  and  mercenaries  fighting 
for  a  country  not  their  own,  encountered  each  other,  on  the 
field  of  battle,  like  enemies, — but  conversed  in  a  pacific  and 
amicable  way,  during  intervals,  in  their  respective  camps. 
Both  were  now  engaged,  without  disturbing  each  other,  in 
catching  eels  amidst  the  marshy  and  watery  ground  between 
Epipolae  and  the  Anapus.  Interchanging  remarks  freely,  they 
were  admiring  the  splendour  and  magnitude  of  Syracuse  widi 
its  great  maritime  convenience, — when  one  of  Timoleon's 
soldiers  observed  to  the  opposite  party — "And  this  mag- 
nificent city,  you,  Greeks  as  you  are,  are  striving  to  barbarise, 
planting  these  Carthaginian  cut-throats  nearer  to  us  than  they 
now  are  ;  though  our  first  anxiety  ought  to  be,  to  keep  them 
as  far  off  as  possible  from  Greece.  Do  you  really  suppose 
that  they  have  brought  up  this  host  from  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pillars  of  Herakl^s,  all  for  the  sake  of  Hiketas  and  his  rule  ? 
Why  if  Hiketas  took  measure  of  affairs  like  a  true  ruler,  he 
would  not  thus  turn  out  his  brethren,  and  bring  in  an  enemy 
to  his  country ;  he  would  ensure  to  himself  an  honourable 
sway,  by  coming  to  an  understanding  with  the  Corinthians 
and  Timoleon."  Such  was  the  colloquy  passing  between  the 
soldiers  of  Timoleon  and  those  of  Hiketas,  and  speedily  made 
known  to  the  Carthaginians.  Having  made  apparently  strong 
impression  on  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  it  justified 
alarm  in  Magon ;  who  was  led  to  believe  that  he  could  no 
longer  trust  his  Sicilian  allies.  Without  any  delay,  he  put 
all  his  troops  aboard  the  fleet,  and  in  spite  of  the  most 
strenuous  remonstrances  from  Hiketas,  sailed  away  to  Africa.* 
On  the  next  day,  when  Timoleon  approached  to  the  attack, 
he  was  amazed  to  find  the  Carthaginian  army  and  fleet  with- 


*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  2a 
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drawn.     His  soldiers,  scarcely  believing  their  eyes,  laughed 
to  scorn  the  cowardice  of  Magon.     Still  however  ximoieon 
Hiketas  determined  to  defend  Syracuse  with  his  own  ^jSi 
troops,  in  spite  of  the  severe  blow  inflicted  by  Magon's  S^^^ty 
desertion.     That  desertion  had  laid  open  both  the  ^u^^ 
Harbour,  and  the  lower  ground  near  the  Harbour ;  ^^i^to 
so  that  Timoleon  was  enabled  to  come  into  direct  LcontmL 
communication  with  his  own  garrison  in  Ortygia  and  Achra- 
dina,  and  to  lay  plans  for  a  triple  simultaneous  onset     He 
himself  undertook  to  attack  the  southern  front  of  Epipolae 
towards  the  river  Anapus,  where  the  city  was  strongest ;  the 
Corinthian  Isias  was  instructed  to  make  a  vigorous  assault 
from  Achradina,  or  the  eastern  side ;  while  Deinarchus  and 
Demaretus,  the  generals  who  had  conducted  the  recent  rein- 
forcement from  Corinth,  were  ordered  to  attack  the  northern 
wall  of  Epipolae,  or  the  Hexapylon ;  *   they  were  probably 
sent  round  from  Ortygia,  by  sea,  to  land  at  Trogilus.    Hiketas, 
holding  as  he  did  the  aggregate  consisting  of  Epipolae,  Tycha, 
and  Neapolis,  was  assailed  on  three  sides  at  once.     He  had 
a  most  defensible  position,  which  a  good  commander,  with 
brave  and   faithful  troops,   might  have  maintained  against 
forces  more  numerous  than  those  of  Timoleon.    Yet  in  spite 
of  such  advantages,  no  effective  resistance  was  made,  nor  even 
attempted.     Timoleon  not  only  took  the  place,  but  took  it 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  man,  killed  or  wounded.     Hiketas 
and  his  followers  fled  to  Leontini.* 

The  desertion  of  Magon  explains  of  course  a  great  deal  of 
discouragement  among  the  soldiers  of  Hiketas.    But  i^u»gui<i 
when  we  read  the  astonishing  facility  of  the  capture,  made  by 
it  is  evident  that  there  must  have  been  something  of  Hiketas. 
more  than  discouragement     The  soldiers  on  defence  were 
really  unwilling  to  use  their  arms  for  the  purpose  of  repelling 
Timoleon,  and  keeping  up  the  dominion  of  Hiketas  in  Syra- 
cuse.   When  we  find  this  sentiment  so  powerfully  manifested. 


'  Platarch,  Timoleon,  c  21.  The 
account  given  by  Platarch  of  Timoleon*s 
attack  is  very  intelligible.  He  states 
that  the  side  of  Epipolae  fronting  south- 
wards or  towards  the  river  Anapus  was 


marking  that  the  northern  side  of  Epi- 
polae, towards  Trogilus,  is  the  weakest, 
and  easiest  for  access  or  attack. 

We  thus  see  that  Epipolae  was  the 
last  portion  of  Syracuse  which  Timoleon 


the  strongest  '  mastered — not  thejirst  portion,  as  Dio 

Saverio  Cavallari  (Zur  Topographie    dorus  states  (xvi.  69). 
von  Syrakus,  p.  22)  confirms  this,  by  re-        •  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  21. 
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we  cannot  but  discern  that  the  aversion  of  these  men  to  serve, 
in  what  they  looked  upon  as  a  Carthaginian  cause,  threw  into 
the  hands  of  Timoleon  an  easy  victory,  and  that  the  mis- 
trustful retreat  of  Magon  was  not  so  absurd  and  cowardly  as 
Plutarch  represents.* 

The  Grecian  public,  however,  not  minutely  scrutinising  pre- 
Great  effect  Hminary  events,  heard  the  easy  capture  as  a  fact, 
Eythe^news  and  heard  it  with  unbounded  enthusiasm.  From 
Icon  J^""  Sicily  and  Italy  the  news  rapidly  spread  to  Corinth 
s^ilLse..  and  other  parts  of  Greece.  Everywhere  the  senti- 
ment was  the  same  ;  astonishment  and  admiration,  not  merely 
at  the  magnitude  of  the  conquest,  but  also  at  the  ease  and 
rapidity  with  which  it  had  been  achieved.  The  arrival  of  the 
captive  Dionysius  at  Corinth  had  been  in  itself  a  most  impres- 
sive event.  But  now  the  Corinthians  learnt  the  disappearance 
of  the  large  Carthaginian  host  and  the  total  capture  of  Syra- 
cuse, without  the  loss  of  a  man;  and  that  too  before  they 
were  even  assured  that  their  second  reinforcement,  which  they 
knew  to  have  been  blocked  up  at  Thurii,  had  been  able  to 
touch  the  Sicilian  shore. 

Such  transcendent  novelties  excited  even  in  Greece,  and 
much  more  in  Sicily  itself,  a  sentiment  towards 
Timoleon  such  as  hardly  any  Greek  had  ever  yet 
drawn  to  himself.  His  bravery,  his  skilful  plans,  his 
quickness  of  movement,  were  indeed  deservedly 
admired.  But  in  this  respect,  others  had  equalled 
him  before ;  and  we  may  remark  that  even  the 
Corinthian  Neon,  in  his  capture  of  Achradina,  had 
rivalled  anything  performed  by  his  superior  officer.  But  that 
which  stood  without  like  or  second  in  Timoleon — that  which 
set  a  peculiar  stamp  upon  all  his  meritorious  qualities — ^was, 
his  superhuman  good  fortune  ;  or — what  in  the  eyes  of  most 
Greeks  was  the  same  thing  in  other  words — the  unbounded 
favour  with  which  the  gods  had  cherished  both  his  person  and 
his  enterprise.  Though  greatly  praised  as  a  brave  and  able 
man,  Timoleon  was  still  more  affectionately  hailed  as  an 
enviable  man.*    "  Never  had  the  gods  been  seen  so  manifest 


Extraordi- 
nary admi- 
ration felt 
towards 
Timoleon — 
especially 
for  the  dis- 
tinguished 
favour 
shown  to 
him  by  the 
gods. 


*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  C20,  21.  Dio- 
dorus  also  implies  the  same  verdict  (xvi. 
69),  though  his  account  is  brief  as  well 


as  obscure. 

•  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  a  21.    Th  tihf 
k\&yat  ri^y  w6\t>f  (Syracuse)  irar'  ixpas 
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in  their  dispensations  of  kindness  towards  any  mortal."^  The 
issue,  which  Telekleid^s  had  announced  as  being  upon  trial 
when  Timoleon  was  named,  now  stood  triumphantly  deter- 
mined. After  the  capture  of  Syracuse,  we  may  be  sure  that 
no  one  ever  denounced  Timoleon  as  a  fratricide ; — every  one 
extolled  him  as  a  tyrannicide.  The  great  exploits  of  other 
eminent  men,  such  as  Agesilaus  and  Epaminondas,  had  been 
achieved  at  the  cost  of  hardship,  severe  fighting,  wounds  and 
death  to  those  concerned,  &c.,  all  of  which  county  as  so  many 
deductions  from  the  perfect  mental  satisfaction  of  the  spectator. 
Like  an  oration  or  poem  smelling  of  the  lamp,  they  bore 
too  clearly  the  marks  of  preliminary  toil  and  fatigue.  But 
Timoleon,  as  the  immortal  gods  descending  to  combat  on  the 
plain  of  Troy,  accomplished  splendid  feats, — overthrew  what 
seemed  insuperable  obstacles — by  a  mere  first  appearance, 
and  without  an  effort  He  exhibited  to  view  a  magnificent 
result,  executed  with  all  that  apparent  facility  belonging  as 
a  privilege  to  the  inspirations  of  first-rate  genius.*  Such  a 
spectacle  of  virtue  and  good  fortune  combined — glorious  con- 
summation with  graceful  facility — ^was  new  to  the  Grecian 
world. 

For  all  that  he  had  done,  Timoleon  took  little  credit  to 
himself.     In  the  despatch  which  announced  to  the  Timpicon 
Corinthians  his  Veniy  Vidi^   Vici,  as  well  as  in  his  hksuo- 
discourses  at  Syracuse,  he  ascribed  the  whole  achieve-  gods. 
ment  to  fortune  or  to  the  gods,  whom  he  thanked  for  having 
inscribed  his  name  as  nominal   mover  of  their  decree  for 
liberating  Sicily.*    We  need  not  doubt  that  he  firmly  believed 
himself  to  be  a  favoured  instrument  of  the  divine  will,  and 
that  he  was  even  more  astonished  than  others  at  the  way  in 
which  locked  gates  flew  open  before  him.     But  even  if  he  had 


Ty   rw    iMXOjkivmv   MipayaBUf,    kcU   rv     o6  yop  ir»  utov  J^  «ea^  ii^a^iu^  ^4A«wkt«?, 
Sca^^nyri    rov    arparriyov,      rh    9k    /aii  .  'Ot  Ktlv^  hra^t^  wop^raTo  HaAAic  'A^vri. 

f-J,..r«    M«AA.y    .J   irvpta,iii,y.,  ^      »  Plutarch,   Timoleon,   c   36;    Cor- 
."^  •""'^j       ... ,xT    »       J     nelius  Nepos,  Timoleon,  c  4 :  Plutarch, 
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not  believed  it  himself,  there  was  great  prudence  in  putting 
this  colouring  on  the  facts ;  not  simply  because  he  thereby 
deadened  the  attacks  of  envy,  but  because,  under  the  pretence 
of  modesty,  he  really  exalted  himself  much  higher.  He 
purchased  for  himself  a  greater  hold  on  men's  minds  towards 
his  future  achievements,  as  the  beloved  of  the  gods,  than  he 
would  ever  have  possessed  as  only  a  highly  endowed  mortal. 
And  though  what  he  had  already  done  was  prodigious,  there 
still  remaine(j  much  undone ;  new  difficulties,  not  the  same  in 
kind,  yet  hardly  less  in  magnitude,  to  be  combated. 

It  was  not  only  new  difficulties,  but  also  new  temptations, 
Temptation  which  Timolcou  had  to  combat.  Now  began  for  him 
inSrholT  that  moment  of  trial,  fatal  to  so  many  eminent 
^sT^ssT"  Greeks  before  him.  Proof  was  to  be  shown,  whether 
m'LkTng^  he  could  swallow,  without  intoxication  or  perversion, 
dlT^t  of  th^  ^"P  ^f  success  administered  to  him  in  such  over- 
syracusc.  flowing  fulucss.  Hc  was  now  complete  master  of 
Syracuse ;  master  of  it  too  with  the  fortifications  of  Ortygia 
yet  standing, — with  all  the  gloomy  means  of  despotic  com- 
pression, material  and  moral,  yet  remaining  in  his  hand  In 
respect  of  personal  admiration  and  prestige  of  success,  he 
stood  greatly  above  Dion,  and  yet  more  above  the  elder 
Dionysius  in  the  early  part  of  his  career.  To  set  up  for 
himself  as  despot  at  Syracuse,  burying  in  oblivion  all  that  he 
had  said  or  promised  before,  was  a  step  natural  and  feasible ; 
not  indeed  without  peril  or  difficulty,  but  carrying  with  it 
chances  of  success  equal  to  those  of  other  nascent  despotisms, 
and  more  than  sufficient  to  tempt  a  leading  Greek  politician 
of  average  morality.  Probably  most  people  in  Sicily  actually 
expected  that  he  would  avail  himself  of  his  unparalleled 
position  to  stand  forth  as  a  new  Dionysius.  Many  friends 
and  partisans  would  strenuously  recommend  it.  They  would 
even  deride  him  as  an  idiot  (as  Solon  had  been  called  in  his 
time  *)  for  not  taking  the  boon  which  the  gods  set  before  him, 
and  for  not  hauling  up  the  net  when  the  fish  were  already 
caught  in  it.  There  would  not  be  wanting  other  advisers,  to 
insinuate  the  like  recommendation  under  the  pretence  of 
patriotic  disinterestedness,  and  regard  for  the  people  whom 

^  Solon,    Fragm.    26,   ed.   Schneid. ;  Plutarch,  Solon,  c.  14. 

•  Ea^kk  y^  •cod  iMirnt,  avrhf  ovk  W$aTO.  Aucrvor,  $viwv  r  ifia^  mu  ^piPwr  inv^mklti' 
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he  had  come  to  liberate.     The  Syracusans  (it  would  be  con- 
tended),  unfit  for  a  free  constitution,  must  be  supplied  with 
liberty  m  small  doses,  of  which  Timoleon  was  the  best  judge : 
their  best  interests  required  that  Timoleon  should  keep  in  his 
hands  the  anti-popular  power  with  little  present  diminution, 
in  order  to  restrain  their  follies,  and  ensure  to  them  benefits 
which  they  would  miss  if  left  to  their  own  free  determination. 
Considerations  of  this  latter  character  had  doubtless  greatly 
weighed  with  Dion  in  the  hour  of  his  victory,  over  and  above 
mere  naked  ambition,  so  as  to  plunge  him  into  that  fatal 
misjudgement  and  misconduct  out  of  which  he  never  recovered. 
But  the  lesson  deducible  from  the  last  sad  months  of  Dion's 
career  was  not  lost  upon  Timoleon.     He  was  found  proof,  not 
merely  against  seductions  within  his  own  bosom,  but  against 
provocations  or  plausibilities  from  without.     Neither  for  self- 
regarding  purposes,  nor  for  beneficent  purposes,  would  he  be 
persuaded  to  grasp  and  perpetuate  the  anti-popular  power. 
The  moment  of  trial  was  that  in  which  the  genuine  heroism 
and  rectitude  of  judgement,  united  in  his  character,  first  shone 
forth  with  its  full  brightness. 

Master  as  he  now  was  of  all  Syracuse,  with  its   fivefold 
aggregate,  Ortygia,  Achradina,  Tycha,  Neapolis,  and  ximoieon 
Epipolae — ^he  determined  to  strike  down  at  once  that  s:J!Jj;^!Si^ 
great  monument  of  servitude  which  the  elder  Dio-  S^^S?^^ 
nysius  had  imposed  upon  his  fellow  citizens.   Without  j^S  1?°°*" 
a  moment's  delay,  he  laid  his  hand  to  the  work.    He  Ortygia. 
invited  by  proclamation  every  Syracusan  who  chose,  to  come 
with  iron  instruments,  and  co-operate  with  him  in  demolishing 
the    separate   stronghold,   fortification,   and   residence,   con- 
structed by  the  elder  Dionysius  in  Ortygia ;  as  well  as  the 
splendid  funereal  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  that 
despot  by  his  son  and  successor.^     This  was  the  first  public 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  22.  T€y6-  pvyyM  ical  n^i'  iiti4pcty  iKtiptiv^  oh 
fupot  t\  T^f  hcpas  K{fpios,  oifK  $wa0t  fi6vop  rfjv  iKptu^,  cUX^  ical  r^f  ohclat 
ii/flpri  rabrh  wd0os,  oW  iif>€iffaro  rod  ical  rk  tirfiftara  rStv  rvpdvwv  dv^rpt' 
r6vav  8iib  rh  xiAAof  xol  riftf  wo\vr4'  ^om  koL  icariincw^aaf.  lE,hBvs  8i  rhv  rhfov 
Kttav  Tils  icaraaK€vflSt  &XAib  r^v  iKtiyov  ffvyofiaX^vaSf  ip(pKoi6fi'ri<rt  r^  diMour- 
9iafiaX9V0Wf,  §7i^  dbwoKiffwrw,  ^fr^kof  \  TtipiOy  x'^^^f^^f  '^^'^*  ToXireus,  koI 
^Aa(4fMyor,  iieiipv^*  rw  'ZvpoKOwri^v  \  riis  rvpearvaos  {nr^pnripaif  iroiw  n^v 
rhp  fiov\6fityop  waptlpeu  yMrh  ciHijpov  Kai,  ,  hifWKptiiiap. 


^vp€^darrtir0ai  tAp  rvpopputmp  ipvftdrttp, 
'fir  M  vib^it  dp4fiitia'apf  dpxvf'  Afu- 
$9pias   woiJiirdfiepoi   fitfiaurdnip  rh  k^- 


Compare    Cornelius    Nepos,    Timo- 
leon, c.  3. 
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act  executed  in  Syracuse  by  his  order  ;  the  first  manifestation 
of  the  restored  sovereignty  of  the  people ;  the  first  outpouring 
of  sentiment,  at  once  free,  hearty,  and  unanimous,  among  men 
trodden  down  by  half  a  century  of  servitude ;  the  first  frater- 
nising co-operation  of  Timoleon  and  his  soldiers  with  them, 
for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  promise  of  liberation  into 
an  assured  fact.  That  the  actual  work  of  demolition  was 
executed  by  the  hands  and  crowbars  of  the  Syracusans  them- 
selves, rendered  the  whole  proceeding  an  impressive  compact 
between  them  and  Timoleon.  It  cleared  away  all  mistake,  all 
possibility  of  suspicion,  as  to  his  future  designs.  It  showed 
that  he  had  not  merely  forsworn  despotism  for  himself,  but 
that  he  was  bent  on  rendering  it  impossible  for  any  one  else, 
when  he  began  by  overthrowing  what  was  not  only  the  con- 
spicuous memento,  but  also  the  most  potent  instrument,  of 
the  past  despots.  It  achieved  the  inestimable  good  of  inspiring 
at  once  confidence  in  his  future  proceedings,  and  disposing 
the  Syracusans  to  listen  voluntarily  to  his  advice.  And  it 
was  beneficial,  not  merely  in  smoothing  the  way  to  farther 
measures  of  pacific  reconstruction,  but  also  in  discharging  the 
reactionary  antipathies  of  the  Syracusans,  inevitable  after  so 
long  an  oppression,  upon  unconscious  stones  ;  and  thus  leaving 
less  of  it  to  be  wreaked  on  the  heads  of  political  rivals,  com- 
promised in  the  former  proceedings. 

This  important  act  of  demolition  was  farther  made  sub- 
He  erects  servient  to  a  work  of  new  construction,  not  less 
j'ustkl  on  significant  of  the  spirit  in  which  Timoleon  had  de- 
thcsiie.  termined  to  proceed.  Having  cleared  away  the 
obnoxious  fortress,  he  erected  upon  the  same  site,  and  pro- 
bably with  the  same  materials,  courts  for  future  judicature. 
The  most  striking  symbol  and  instrument  of  popular  govern- 
ment thus  met  the  eye  as  a  local  substitute  for  that  of  the 
past  despotism. 

Deep  was  the  gratitude  of  the  Syracusans  for  these  pro- 
ceedings— the  first  fruits  of  Timoleon's  established  ascendency. 
And  if  we  regard  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  act  itself^ 
the  manner  in  which  an  emphatic  meaning  was  made  to  tell 
as  well  upon  the  Syracusan  eye  as  upon  the  Syracusan  mind 
— the  proof  evinced  not  merely  of  disinterested  patriotism, 
but  also  of  prudence  in  estimating  the  necessities  of  the  actual 
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situation — lastly,  the  foundation  thus  laid  for  accomplishing 
farther  good — if  we  take  all  these  matters  together,  we  shall 
feel  that  Timoleon's  demolition  of  the  Dionysian  Bastile,  and 
erection  in  its  place  of  a  building  for  the  administration  of 
justice,  was  among  the  most  impressive  phaenomena  in  Grecian 
history. 

The  work  which  remained  to  be  done  was  indeed  such  as 
to  require  the  best  spirit,  energy  and  discretion,  both  Desolate 
on  his  part  and  on  that  of  the  Syracusans.     Through  S? st'iSSise 
long  oppression  and  suffering,  the  city  was  so  im-  StieTi*' 
poverished  and  desolate,  that  the  market-place  (if  we  rSSTu  of 
were  to  believe  what  must  be  an  exaggeration  of  ^^jon^^ 
Plutarch)  served  as  pasture  for  horses,  and  as  a  place  o? -nSiJEJn 
of  soft  repose  for  the  grooms  who  attended  them,  sj^^usans 
Other  cities  of  Sicily  exhibited  the  like  evidence  of  ^  connth. 
decay,  desertion,  and  poverty.     The  manifestations  of  city  life 
had  almost  ceased  in  Sicily.     Men  were  afraid  to  come  into 
the  city,  which  they  left  to  the  despot  and  his  mercenaries, 
retiring  themselves  to  live  on   their  fields  and  farms,  and 
shrinking  from  all  acts  of  citizenship.     Even  the  fields  were 
but  half  cultivated,  so  as  to  produce  nothing  beyond  bare 
subsistence.     It  was  the  first  anxiety  of  Timoleon  to  revive 
the  once  haughty  spirit  of  Syracuse  out  of  this  depth  of  in* 
security  and  abasement ;  to  which  revival  no  act  could  be 
more  conducive  than  his  first  proceedings  in  Ortygia.     His 
next  step  was  to  bring  together,  by  invitations   and  pro- 
clamations everywhere  circulated,  those  exiles  who  had  been 
expelled,  or  forced  to  seek  refuge  elsewhere,  during  the  recent 
oppression.     Many  of  these  who  had  found  shelter  in  various 
parts  of  Sicily  and  Italy,  obeyed  his  summons  with  glad 
readiness.^     But  there  were  others,  who  had  fled  to  Greece  or 
the  iEgean  islands,  and  were  out  of  the  hearing  of  any  pro- 
clamations from  Timoleon.     To  reach  persons  thus  remote, 
recourse  was  had,  by  him  and  by  the  Syracusans  conjointly, 
to  Corinthian  intervention.     The  Syracusans  felt  so  keenly 
how  much  was  required  to  be  done  for  the  secure  reorgani- 
zation of  their  city  as  a  free  community,  that  they  eagerly 
concurred  with  Timoleon  in   entreating  the  Corinthians  to 


*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  23  j  Diodor.  xvi.  83. 
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undertake,  a  second  time,  the  honourable  task  of  founders  of 

Syracuse.^ 

Two  esteemed  citizens,  Kephalus  and  Dionysius,  were  sent 
commis-  from  Corinth  to  co-operate  with  Timoleon  and  the 
sio^crs  sent  Syracusans,  in  constituting  the  community  anew,  on 
SlJS:?sc-  a  free  and  popular  basis,  and  in  preparing  an  amended 
Ih^^uT,''^  legislation.^  These  commissioners  adopted,  for  their 
cnac^bv  main  text  and  theme,  the  democratical  constitution 
Sl^Ji'  and  laws  as  established  by  Diokl6s  abo\it  seventy 
SddiS^*"'*  years  before,  which  the  usurpation  of  Dionysius  had 
subverted  when  they  were  not  more  than  seven  years  old. 
Kephalus  professed  to  do  nothing  more  than  revive  the  laws 
of  Diokles,  with  such  comments,  modifications,  and  adapta- 
tions, as  the  change  of  times  and  circumstances  had  rendered 
necessary.^  In  the  laws  respecting  inheritance  and  property 
he  is  said  to  have  made  no  change  at  all ;  but  unfortunately 
we  are  left  without  any  information  what  were  the  laws  of 
Diokles,  or  how  they  were  now  modified  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  political  constitution  of  Dioklfes  was  a  de- 
mocracy, and  that  the  constitution  as  now  re-established  was 
democratical  also.*  Beyond  this  general  fact  we  can  assert 
nothing. 

Though  a  free  popular  constitution,  however,  was  abso- 
Povcrty  at  lutcly  iudispeusable,  and  a  good  constitution  a  great 
nw^iTibr  boon— it  was  not  the  only  pressing  necessity  for 
ISi'^l"**  Syracuse.  There  was  required,  no  less  an  impor- 
tation of  new  citizens  ;  and  not  merely  of  poor  men  bringing 
with  them  their  arms  and  their  industry,  but  also  of  persons 
in  affluent  or  easy  circumstances,  competent  to  purchase  lands 
and  houses.  Besides  much  land  ruined  or  gone  out  of  culti- 
vation, the  general  poverty  of  the  residents  was  extreme ; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  public  exigences  were  considerable, 
since  it  was  essential,  among  other  things,  to  provide  pay  for 
those  very  soldiers  of  Timoleon  to  whom  they  owed  their 
liberation.  The  extent  of  poverty  was  painfully  attested  by 
the  fact  that  they  were  constrained  to  sell  those  public  statues 
which  formed  the  ornaments  of  Syracuse  and  its  temples ;  a 
cruel  wound  to  the  sentiments  of  every  Grecian  community. 


*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  23.  ^  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  24. 

*  Diodor.  xiii.  35  ;  xvi.  81.  *  Diodor.  xri.  70. 
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From  this  compulsory  auction,  however,  they  excepted  by 
special  vote  the  statue  of  Gelon,  in  testimony  of  gratitude  for 
his  capital  victory  at  Himera  over  the  Carthaginians.^ 

For  the  renovation  of  a  community  thus  destitute,  new 
funds  as  well  as  new  men  were  wanted;  and  the  Lane  body 
Corinthians  exerted  themselves  actively  to  procure  SoiSSLs 
both.  Their  first  proclamation  was  indeed  addressed  ScSSSh 
specially  to  Syracusan  exiles,  whom  they  invited  to  ^^  ^"^^* 
resume  their  residence  at  Syracuse  as  free  and  autonomous 
citizens  under  a  just  allotment  of  lands.  They  caused  such 
proclamation  to  be  publicly  made  at  all  the  Pan-hellenic  and 
local  festivals ;  prefaced  by  a  certified  assurance  that  the 
Corinthians  had  already  overthrown  both  the  despotism  and 
the  despot — a  fact  which  the  notorious  presence  of  Dionysius 
himself  at  Corinth  contributed  to  promulgate  more  widely 
than  any  formal  announcement  They  farther  engaged,  if  the 
exiles  would  muster  at  Corinth,  to  provide  transports,  convoy, 
and  leaders,  to  Syracuse,  free  of  all  cost  The  number  of 
exiles,  who  profited  by  the  invitation  and  came  to  Corinth, 
though  not  inconsiderable,  was  still  hardly  strong  enough  to 
enter  upon  the  proposed  Sicilian  renovation.  They  them- 
selves therefore  entreated  the  Corinthians  to  invite  additional 
colonists  from  other  Grecian  cities.  It  was  usually  not  difficult 
to  find  persons  disposed  to  embark  in  a  new  settlement,  if 
founded  under  promising  circumstances,  and  effected  under 
the  positive  management  of  a  powerful  presiding  city.*  There 
were  many  opulent  persons  anxious  to  exchange  the  condition 
of  metics  in  an  old  city  for  that  of  full  citizens  in  a  new  one. 
Hence  the  more  general  proclamation  now  issued  by  the 
Corinthians  attracted  numerous  applicants,  and  a  large  force 
of  colonists  was  presently  assembled  at  Corinth ;  an  aggregate 
of  10,000  persons,  including  the  Syracusan  exiles.* 

When  conveyed  to  Syracuse,  by  the  fleet  and  under  the 
formal  sanction  of  the  Corinthian  government,  these  influx  of 
colonists  found  a  still  larger  number  there  assembled,  Tiu^  sidly''^ 
partly  Syracusan  exiles,  yet   principally  emigrants  ^Sten, 


'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  23;  Dion. 
Chrysostom,  Orat.  xxxvii.  p.  460. 
'  Compare  the  case  of  the  Corinthian 
~  imation     respecting     Epidamnus, 
rd.    i.    27 ;    the    Xacedsemonian 


foundation  of  Herakleia,   Thucyd.  iii.    from  Corinth. 


93 ;  the  proclamation  of  the  Battiad 
Arkesilaus  at  Samos,  for  a  new  body  of 
settlers  to  Kyr6n$  (Herodot.  iv.  163). 

■  Plutarch,   Timoleon,   c.   23.     Dio- 
dorus  states  only  5000  (xvi.  82)  as  coming 
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from  the  different  cities  of  Sicily  and  Italy.  The  Italian 
Greeks,  at  this  time  hard  pressed  by  the  constantly  augmenting 
force  of  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians,  were  becoming  so  unable 
to  defend  themselves  without  foreign  aid,  that  several  were 
probably  disposed  to  seek  other  homes.  The  invitation  of 
Timoleon  counted  even  more  than  that  of  the  Corinthians  as 
an  allurement  to  new-comers — from  the  unbounded  admiration 
and  confidence  which  he  now  inspired  ;  more  especially  as  he 
was  actually  present  at  Syracuse.  Accordingly,  the  total  of 
immigrants  from  all  quarters  (restored  exiles  as  well  as 
others)  to  Syracuse  in  its  renovated  freedom,  was  not  less 
than  60,000.* 

Nothing  can  be  more  mortifying  than  to  find  ourselves 
Relief  to  without  information  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
JJs^^^^y  Timoleon  and  Kephalus  dealt  with  this  large  influx. 
^"*«  Such  a  state  of  things,  as  it  produces  many  new 

embarrassments  and  conflicting  interests,  so  it  calls  for  a 
degree  of  resource  and  original  judgement  which  furnishes 
good  measure  of  the  capacity  of  all  persons  concerned,  ren- 
dering the  juncture  particularly  interesting  and  instructive. 
Unfortunately  we  are  not  permitted  to  know  the  details.  The 
land  of  Syracuse  is  said  to  have  been  distributed,  and  the 
houses  to  have  been  sold  for  1000  talents — the  large  sum  of 
230,000/.  A  right  of  pre-emption  was  allowed  to  the  Syracusan 
exiles  for  repurchasing  the  houses  formerly  their  own.  As 
the  houses  were  sold,  and  that  too  for  a  considerable  price — 
so  we  may  presume  that  the  lands  were  sold  also,  and  that 
the  incoming  settlers  did  not  receive  their  lots  gratuitously. 
But  how  they  were  sold,  or  how  much  of  the  territory  was 
sold,  we  are  left  in  ignorance.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
the  effect  of  the  new  immigration  was  not  only  to  renew  the 
force  and  population  of  Syracuse,  but  also  to  furnish  relief  to 


*  Plutarch,    Timoleon,    c.    23.     To  j  Timoleon  in  337  B.C. ;  thus  including  all 


justify  his  statement  of  this  large  total, 
Plutarch  here  mentions  (I  wish  he  did 
so  oftener)  the  autlior  from  whom  he 
copied  it — Athanis,  or  Athanas.  That 
author  was  a  native  Syracusan,  who 
wrote  a  history  of  Syracusan  affairs  from 
the  termination  of  the  history  of  Philistus 
in  363  or  362  B.C.,  down  to  the  death  of 


the  proceedings  of  Dion  and  Timoleon. 
It  is  deeply  to  be  lamented  that  nothing 
remains  of  his  work  (Diod.  xv.  94 ; 
Fragment.  Historic  Grsec.  ed.  Didot, 
vol.  ii.  p.  81).  His  name  seems  to  be 
mentioned  in  Theopompus  (Fr.  212,  ed. 
Didot)  as  joint  commander  of  the  Syra- 
cusan  troops,  along  with  Herakleid^s. 
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the  extreme  poverty  of  the  antecedent  residents.     A  great 
deal  of  new  money  must  thus  have  been  brought  in.^ 

Such  important  changes  doubtless  occupied  a  considerable 
time,  though  we  are  not  enabled  to  arrange  them  in  successes  of 
months  or  years.     In  the  mean  time  Timoleon  con-  riS^l?** 

y  affauist 

tinued  to  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  retain,  and  even  LepSSS, 
to  strengthen,  the  confidence  and  attachment  of  the  52^)^2^ 
Syracusans.     He  employed   his  forces  actively   in  ^^^y- 
putting  down  and  expelling  the  remaining  despots  throughout 
the  island.     He   first  attacked  Hiketas,  his  old  enemyj  at 
Lreontini;  and  compelled  him  to  capitulate,  on  condition  of 
demolishing  the   fortified   citadel,  abdicating  his   rule,   and 
living  as  a  private  citizen  in  the  town.     Leptin^s,  despot  of 
ApoUonia  and  of  several  other  neighbouring  townships,  was 
also  constrained  to  submit,  and  to  embrace  the  Offer  of  a 
transport  to  Corinth.* 

It  appears  that  the  submission  of  Hiketas  was  merely  a 
feint,  to  obtain  time   for  strengthening  himself  by  Hikcus 
urging  the  Carthaginians  to  try  another  invasion  of  canha- 
Sicily.'    They  were  the  more  disposed  to  this  step,  again  to 
as  Timoleon,  anxious  to  relieve  the  Syracusans,  sent  sidiy. 
his  soldiers  under  the  Corinthian  Deinarchus  to  find  pay  and 
plunder  for  themselves  in  the  Carthaginian  possessions  near 
the  western  comer  of  Sicily.   This  invasion,  while  it  abundantly 
supplied  the  wants  of  the  soldiers,  encouraged  Entella  and 
several  other  towns  to  revolt  from  Carthage.    The  indignation 
among  the  Carthaginians   had  been  violent,  when  Magon 
returned  after  suddenly  abandoning  the  harbour  of  Syracuse 
to  Timoleon.     Unable  to  make  his  defence  satisfactory,  Magon 


•  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  a  23.  «coi  of  Agyrium  had  been  put  down  by 
y€POfUw0ts  airois  i^atuafivplois  rh  irkfj-  \  Timoleon.  We  should  have  been  glad 
Bos,  its  "Ma^is  ffl^Kc.  rii¥  fju^y    X^9^    ^^  ^^^  ^^  explanation  of  r^v  Svpoicov- 


raXdm-ctt^t  ifta  fU^  i^KoKu7t6iu¥os  rots 
dpxtuoa  '2iup€utovffiois  i^ot^turdeu  rits 
wirSWf  ifUL  9i  XP^I'^''^^^  tinroplcof  r^ 
9^/t^  yaixa^ftwos  olht»s  mfOfUftp  Kcd 
vphs  rttAAa  kqX  rrphs  ,ir6\tfiWf  &ar€^ 
&C. 


a-iop  rii¥  iiiiedprroy :  in  the  absence  of 
information,  conjecture  as  to  the  mean- 
in^  is  vain. 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  24. 

•  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  30.  Dio- 
dorus  (xvi.  72)  does  not  mention  that 
Hiketas   submitted  at  all.     He   states 


Diodorus  (xvi  82)  affirms  that  40,000  that  Timoleon  was  repulsed  in  atlack- 
ncw  settlers  were  admitted  tls  r^¥  2vpa-  |  ing  Leontini ;  and  that  Hiketas  after- 
ttovalw  r^v  diuUp^roPf  and  that  io,ooo  {  wards  attacked  Syracuse,  but  was 
were  settled  in  the  fine  and  fertile  terri-  repulsed  with  loss,  during  the  absence 
tory  of  Agyrium.  This  latter  measure  ;  of  Timoleon  in  his  expedition  against 
was  taken,  certainly,  after  the  despot  ,  Lcptines* 
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only  escaped  a  worse  death  by  suicide,  after  which  his  dead 
body  was  crucified  by  public  order.^  And  the  Carthaginians 
now  resolved  on  a  fresh  effort,  to  repair  their  honour  as  well 
as  to  defend  their  territory. 

The  effort  was  made  on  a  vast  scale,  and  with  long  previous 
B.C.  340.  preparations.  An  army  said  to  consist  of  70,000  men, 
VS^^^^^'  under  Hasdrubal  and  Hamilkar,  was  disembarked  at 
s^iiy°with  Lilybaeum,  on  the  western  comer  of  the  island; 
fncbdi!iT'  besides  which  there  was  a  fleet  of  200  triremes,  and 
^IfoS'^S  1000  attendant  vessels  carrying  provisions,  warlike 
"r'^lSs.  stores,  engines  for  sieges,  war-chariots  with  four 
horses,  &c.^  But  the  most  conspicuous  proof  of  earnest  effort, 
over  and  above  numbers  and  expense,  was  furnished  by  the 
presence  of  no  less  than  10,000  native  infantry  from  Carthage ; 
men  clothed  with  panoplies  costly,  complete,  and  far  heavier 
than  ordinary — carrying  white  shields  and  wearing  elaborate 
breastplates  besides.  These  men  brought  to  the  campaign 
ample  private  baggage ;  splendid  goblets  and  other  articles 
of  gold  and  silver,  such  as  beseemed  the  rich  families  of  that 
rich  city.  The  /liU  of  the  division — 2500  in  number,  or  one- 
fourth  part — formed  what  was  called  the  Sacred  Band  of 
Carthage.^  It  has  been  already  stated,  that  in  general,  the 
Carthaginians  caused  their  military  service  to  be  performed 
by  hired  foreigners,  with  few  of  their  own  citizens.  Hence 
this  army  stood  particularly  distingruished,  and  appeared  the 
more  formidable  on  their  landing ;  carrying  panic,  by  the  mere 
report,  all  over  Sicily,  not  excepting  even  Syracuse.  The 
Corinthian  troops  ravaging  the  Carthaginian  province  were 
obliged  to  retreat  in  haste,  and  sent  to  Timoleon  for  reinforce- 
ment 

The  miscellaneous  body  of  immigrants  recently  domiciliated 
Timoleon  at  Syracusc,  employed  in  the  cares  inseparable  from 
fromSyra-  new  Settlement,  had  not  come  prepared  to  face  so 
the  Cartha-  terrible  a  foe.  Though  Timoleon  used  every  effort  to 
mutiny  of  a  Stimulate  their  courage,  and  though  his  exhortations 
mercenaries  met  with  full  apparent  response,  yet  such  was  the  panic 
Thrasius.      prevailing,  that  comparatively  few  would  follow  him  to 


*  Platarch,  Timoleon,  c  24 ;  Diodor. 


xvi.  71.  copied  from  the  same  aathority. 

•  Plutarch.  Timoleon.  c  2?  :  Diodor.        ■  Platarch.  Timoleon.  c  2?  : 


the  nomerical  items,  and  seem  to  have 


xvi.  77.     They  agree  in  the  main  about     xvi.  80. 


Platarch,  Timoleon,  c  25  ;  Diodor. 


i 
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the  field.  He  could  assemble  no  greater  total  than  12,000  men  ; 
including  about  3000  Syracusan  citizens — the  paid  force  which 
he  had  round  him  at  Syracuse — that  other  paid  force  under 
Deinarchus,  who  had  been  just  compelled  by  the  invaders  to 
evacuate  the  Carthaginian  province — and  finally  such  allies 
as  would  join.^  His  cavalry  was  about  1000  in  number. 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  so  great  an  inferiority,  Timoleon  de- 
termined to  advance  and  meet  the  enemy  in  their  own  province, 
before  they  should  have  carried  ravage  over  the  territory  of 
Syracuse  and  her  allies.  But  when  he  approached  near  to 
the  border,  within  the  territory  of  Agrigentum,  the  alarm  and 
mistrust  of  his  army  threatened  to  arrest  his  farther  progress. 
An  officer  among  his  mercenaries,  named  Thrasius,  took 
advantage  of  the  prevalent  feeling  to  raise  a  mutiny  against 
him,  persuading  the  soldiers  that  Timoleon  was  madly  hurrying 
them  on  to  certain  ruin,  against  an  enemy  six  times  superior 
in  number,  and  in  a  hostile  country  eight  days'  march  from 
Syracuse ;  so  that  there  would  be  neither  salvation  for  them 
in  a  case  of  reverse,  nor  interment  if  they  were  slain.  Their 
pay  being  considerably  in  arrear,  Thrasius  urged  them  to 
return  to  Syracuse  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  the  money, 
instead  of  following  a  commander,  who  could  not  or  would 
not  requite  them,  upon  such  desperate  service.  Such  was  the 
success  and  plausibility  of  these  recommendations,  under 
the  actual  discouragement,  that  they  could  hardly  be  counter- 
worked by  all  the  efforts  of  Timoleon.  Nor  was  there  ever 
any  conjuncture  in  which  his  influence,  derived  as  well  from 
unbounded  personal  esteem  as  from  belief  in  his  favour  with 
the  gods,  was  so  near  failing.  As  it  was,  though  he  succeeded 
in  heartening  up  and  retaining  the  large  body  of  his  army,  yet 
Thrasius,  with  1000  of  the  mercenaries,  insisted  upon  returning, 
and  actually  did  return,  to  Syracuse.  Moreover  Timoleon  was 
obliged  to  send  an  order  along  with  them  to  the  authorities 


'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  25 ;  Diodor. 
xri,  78.  Diodorus  gives  the  total  of 
Timoleon's  force  at  12,000  men;  Plu- 
tarch at  only  600a  The  larger  total 
appears  to  me  most  probable,  under  the 
circnmstances.  Plutarch  seems  to  have 
taken  account  only  of  the  paid  force 
who  were  with  Timoleon  at  Syracuse,  j  this  campaign, 
and  not  to  have  enumerated  that  other 


division,  which,  having  been  sent  to 
ravage  the  Carthaginian  province,  had 
been  compelled  to  retire  and  rejoin 
Timoleon  when  the  great  Carthaginian 
host  landed. 

Diodorus  and  Plutarch  follow  in  the 
main  the   same    authorities  respecting 
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at  home,  that  these  men  must  immediately,  and  at  all  cost, 
receive  their  arrears  of  pay.  The  wonder  is,  that  he  succeeded 
in  his  efforts  to  retain  the  rest,  after  ensuring  to  the  mutineers  a 
lot  which  seemed  so  much  safer  and  more  enviable.  Thrasius, 
a  brave  man,  having  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Phokians 
Philom^lus  and  Onomarchus,  had  been  concerned  in  the  pillage 
of  the  Delphian  temple,  which  drew  upon  him  the  aversion  of 
the  Grecian  world.*  How  many  of  the  1000  seceding  soldiers, 
who  now  followed  him  to  Syracuse,  had  been  partners  in  the 
same  sacrilegious  act,  we  cannot  tell.  But  it  is  certain  that 
they  were  men  who  had  taken  service  with  Timoleon  in  hopes 
of  a  period,  not  merely  of  fighting,  but  also  of  lucrative  license, 
such  as  his  generous  regard  for  the  settled  inhabitants  would 
not  permit. 

Having  succeeded  in  keeping  up  the  spirits  of  his  remaining 
Timoleon  army,  and  affecting  to  treat  the  departure  of  so  many 
Clfrth?  cowards  as  a  positive  advantage,  Timoleon  marched 
SnVjIirpro-  ^^  westward  into  the  Carthaginian  province,  until 
oine^bout  he  approached  within  a  short  distance  of  the  river 
the  par:.icy.  Krim^sus,  a  Stream  which  rises  in  the  mountainous 
region  south  of  Panormus  (Palermo),  runs  nearly  southward, 
and  falls  into  the  sea  near  Selinus.  Some  mules,  carrying 
loads  of  parsley,  met  him  on  the  road ;  a  fact  which  called 
forth  again  the  half-suppressed  alarm  of  the  soldiers,  since 
parsley  was  habitually  employed  for  the  wreaths  deposited 
on  tombstones.  But  Timoleon,  taking  a  handful  of  it  and 
weaving  a  wreath  for  his  own  head,  exclaimed,  "  This  is  our 
Corinthian  symbol  of  victory :  it  is  the  sacred  herb  with  which 
we  decorate  our  victors  at  the  Isthmian  festival.  It  comes 
to  us  here  spontaneously,  as  an  earnest  of  our  approaching 
success."  Insisting  emphatically  on  this  theme,  and  crowning 
himself  as  well  as  his  officers  with  the  parsley,  he  rekindled 
the  spirits  of  the  army,  and  conducted  them  forward  to  the 
top  of  the  eminence,  immediately  above  the  course  of 
•the  Krim^sus.^ 


'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  a  30. 

'  The  anecdote  about  the  parsley  is 
given  both  in  Plutarch  (Timol.  c  26) 
and  Diodorus  (xvi.  79). 

The  upper  portion  of  the  river  Kri- 
mesus,    near    which    this    batUe    was 


fought,  was  in  the  mountainous  region 
called  by  Diodorus  1^  ScXiyowrHa 
9v(rx»f)U :  through  which  lay  the  road 
between  Selinus  and  Panormus  (Dio* 
dor.  xxiii.  Frag.  p.  333,  ed.  Wcss.). 
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It  was  just  at  that  moment  that  the  Carthaginian  army 
were  passing  the  river,  on  their  march  to  meet  him.  He  en- 

_,,  /.,.  11  /•!•  «  counecri  the 

The  confused  noise  and  clatter  of  their  approach  were  cartha- 
plainly  heard ;  though  the  mist  of  a  May  morning,^  whUc  pai^ 
overhanging  the  valley,  still  concealed  from  the  eye  Kriin«tus. 
the  army  crossing.  Presently  the  mist  ascended  inthdrfroni 
from  the  lower  ground  to  the  hill  tops  around,  ^c«hS*" 
leaving  the  river  and  the  Carthaginians  beneath  in  charge. 
conspicuous  view.  Formidable  was  the  aspect  which  they 
presented.  The  war-chariots-and-four,*  which  formed  their 
front,  had  already  crossed  the  river,  and  appear  to  have  been 
halting  a  little  way  in  advance.  Next  to  them  followed  the 
native  Carthaginians,  10,000  chosen  hoplites  with  white  shields, 
who  had  also  in  part  crossed  and  were  still  crossing ;  while 
the  main  body  of  the  host,  the  foreign  mercenaries,  were 
pressing  behind  in  a  disorderly  mass  to  get  to  the  bank,  which 
appears  to  have  been  in  part  rugged.  Seeing  how  favourable 
was  the  moment  for  attacking  them,  while  thus  disarrayed 
and  bisected  by  the  river,  Timoleon,  after  a  short  exhorta- 
tion, gave  orders  immediately  to  charge  down  the  hill.*  His 
Sicilian  allies,  with  some  mercenaries  intermingled,  were  on 
the  two  wings  ;  while  he  himself,  with  the  Syracusans  and  the 
best  of  the  mercenaries,  occupied  the  centre.  Demaretus  with 
his  cavalry  was  ordered  to  assail  the  Carthaginians  first,  before 
they  could  form  regularly.  But  the  chariots  in  their  front, 
protecting  the  greater  part  of  the  line,  left  him  only  the  power 
of  getting  at  them  partially  through  the  vacant  intervals. 
Timoleon,  soon  perceiving  that  his  cavalry  accomplished  little, 
recalled  them  and  ordered  them  to  charge  on  the  flanks,  while 
he  himself,  with  all  the  force  of  his  infantry,  undertook  to 
attack  in  front  Accordingly,  seizing  his  shield  from  the 
attendant,  he  marched  forward  in  advance,  calling  aloud  to 
the  infantry  around  to  be  of  good  cheer  and  follow.     Never 


'  Pintarch,   Timoleon,   c.   27.    /<rro-  '  to  employ  tame  elephants  trained  for 
fA^yov  $4fH)vs   ipatt — Kjfyoirrt   {joipX   Bap-  \  war. 
TifA^ri,  &c.  I      •  It    appears    from     Polybius    that 

*  Of  these  war-chariots  they  are  said  ,  Timaeus  ascribed  to  Timoleon,  immedi- 
to  have  had  not  less  than  2000,  in  the  1  ately  before  this  battle,  an  harangue 
nnsnccessfol  battle  which  they  fought  '  which  Polybius  pronounces  to  be  absurd 
against  Agathokl^  in  Africa,  near  Car-  '  and  unsuitable  (Timaeus,  Fr.  134,  ed. 
thage  (Diodor.  xx.  10).  Didot ;  Polyb.  xii.  26  a). 

After  the  time  of  Pyrrhus,  they  came 
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had  his  voice  been  heard  so  predominant  and  heart-stirring : 
the  effect  of  it  was  powerfully  felt  on  the  spirits  of  all  around, 
who  even  believed  that  they  heard  a  god  speaking  along  with 
him.*  Re-echoing  his  shout  emphatically,  they  marched  for- 
ward to  the  charge  with  the  utmost  alacrity — in  compact 
order,  and  under  the  sound  of  trumpets. 

The  infantry  were  probably  able  to  evade  or  break  through 
Strenuous  the  bulwark  of  interposed  chariots  with  greater  ease 
^Sn^c  than  the  cavalry,  though  Plutarch  does  not  tell  us 
xfrno'Sn^  how  this  was  done.  Timoleon  and  his  soldiers  then 
^dvc  Car-  came  into  close  and  furious  contest  with  the  chosen 
i^fry"  Carthaginian  infantry  who  resisted  with  a  courage 
rto^^om-  worthy  of  their  reputatioa  Their  vast  shields,  iron 
t^TM^.  breastplates,  and  brazen  helmets  (forming  altogether 
armour  heavier  than  was  worn  usually  even  by  Grecian  hop- 
lites),  enabled  them  to  repel  the  spearthrusts  of  the  Grecian 
assailants,  who  were  compelled  to  take  to  their  swords,  and 
thus  to  procure  themselves  admission  within  the  line  of  Car- 
thaginian spears,  so  as  to  break  their  ranks.  Such  use  of 
swords  is  what  we  rarely  read  of  in  a  Grecian  battle.  Though 
the  contest  was  bravely  maintained  by  the  Carthaginians,  yet 
they  were  too  much  loaded  with  armour  to  admit  of  anything 
but  fighting  in  a  dense  mass.  They  were  already  losing  their 
front  rank  warriors,  the  picked  men  of  the  whole,  and  b^"n- 
ning  to  fight  at  a  disadvantage — ^when  the  gods,  yet  farther 
befriending  Timoleon,  set  the  seal  to  their  discomfiture  by  an 
intervention  manifest  and  terrific.^  A  storm  of  the  most 
violent  character  began.  The  hill  tops  were  shrouded  in  com- 
plete darkness;  the  wind  blew  a  hurricane;  rain  and  hail 
poured  abundantly,  with  all  the  awful  accompaniments  of 
thunder  and  lightning.  To  the  Greeks,  this  storm  was  of  little 
inconvenience,  because  it  came  on  their  backs.  But  to  the 
Carthaginians,  pelting  as  it  did  directly  in  their  faces,  it  occa- 
sioned both  great  suffering  and  soul-subduing  alarm.  The 
rain  and  hail  beat,  and  the  lightning  flashed,  in  their  faces,  so 

»  Plutarch,  Timoleon,   c   27.    'Aw-    rrfrt      wapdtrrn,     <ri;»r«»*^«fy{«. 
\afi^p  T^v  4<nr»a  iral  fii^<ras   hrt<r$ai  |  M^/«J'..  ^  .  „  ,  . 

KfTeM^^  rots  iriiois   «o|w  ^to^wti  \      «  Diodor.  xvi.  79.     U^pi^ivorro  yko 
A^vhKca  uMiCoyt  Ktxt^ffBai  rov  tfwi^ovf.    dt^tXiriffrws  rS^  woXt/ilwp,  ob  i^pov  Itk 
i^t  rS  i5e€»  iropA  Tbi'  dywpa  iral  rhp  ;  rhs  Was  dp9paya0ias,  AXXk  itai  M  r^ 
4v9inHrwrtihv    otrm    Zuer^ivdyAvos,    c*r«  i  r&v  0f»¥  ffwtpytaw. 
Bai/Aowtov   rtphsy  Ai    roTf  iroX\o««  | 
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that  they  could  not  see  to  deal  with  hostile  combatants :  the 
noise  of  the  wind,  and  of  hail  rattling  against  their  armour, 
prevented  the  orders  of  their  officers  from  being  heard :  the 
folds  of  their  voluminous  military  tunics  were  surcharged  with 
rain  water,  so  as  to  embarrass  their  movements :  the  ground 
presently  became  so  muddy  that  they  could  not  keep  their 
footing ;  and  when  they  once  slipped,  the  weight  of  their  equip- 
ment forbade  all  recovery.  The  Greeks,  comparatively  free 
from  inconvenience,  and  encouraged  by  the  evident  disable- 
ment of  their  enemies,  pressed  them  with  redoubled  energy. 
At  length,  when  the  four  hundred  front  rank  men  of  the  Car- 
thaginians had  perished  by  a  brave  death  in  their  places,  the 
rest  of  the  Whiteshields  turned  their  backs  and  sought  relief 
in  flight.  But  flight,  too,  was  all  but  impossible.  They  en- 
countered their  own  troops  in  the  rear  advancing  up,  and 
trying  to  cross  the  Krim^sus ;  which  river  itself  was  becoming 
every  minute  fuller  and  more  turbid,  through  the  violent  rain. 
The  attempt  to  recross  was  one  of  such  unspeakable  confusion, 
that  numbers  perished  in  the  torrent.  Dispersing  in  total 
rout,  the  whole  Carthaginian  army  thought  only  of  escape, 
leaving  their  camp  and  baggage  a  prey  to  the  victors,  who 
pursued  them  across  the  river  and  over  the  hills  on  the  other 
side,  inflicting  prodigious  slaughter.  In  this  pursuit  the 
cavalry  of  Timoleon,  not  very  eff'ective  during  the  battle, 
rendered  excellent  service ;  pressing  the  fugitive  Carthaginians 
one  over  another  in  mass,  and  driving  them,  overloaded  with 
their  armour,  into  mud  and  water,  from  whence  they  could  not 
get  clear.* 

No  victory  in  Grecian  history  was  ever  more  complete  than 
that  of  Timoleon  at  the  Krim^sus.     Ten  thousand  serereioss 
Carthaginians  are  said  to  have  been  slain,  and  fifteen  ^liri^i^in 
thousand  made  prisoners.     Upon  these  numbers  no  ^^^uy  ©r 
stress  is  to  be  laid ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  total  ^^"iJ^. 
of  both  must  have  been  very  great     Of  the  war-  SJKSed^^ 
chariots,  many  were  broken  during  the  action,  and  J^^^sof 
all  that  remained,  200  in  number,  fell  into  the  hands  Timoleon. 
of  the  victors.     But  that  which  rendered  the  loss  most  serious, 
and  most  painfully  felt  at  Carthage,  was,  that  •it  fell  chiefly 
upon  the  native  Carthaginian  troops,  and  much  less  upon  the 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  27,  28  ;  Diodor.  xyi.  79,  8a 
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foreign  mercenaries.  It  is  even  said  that  the  Sacred  Battalion 
of  Carthage,  comprising  2500  soldiers  belonging  to  the  most 
considerable  families  in  Carthage,  were  all  slain  to  a  man  ; 
a  statement,  doubtless,  exaggerated,  yet  implying  a  fearful 
real  destruction.  Many  of  these  soldiers  purchased  safe 
escape  by  throwing  away  their  ornamented  shields  and  costly- 
breastplates,  which  the  victors  picked  up  in  great  numbers — 
1000  breastplates,  and  not  less  than  10,000  shields.  Alto- 
gether, the  spoil  collected  was  immense — in  arms,  in  baggage, 
and  in  gold  and  silver  from  the  plundered  camp ;  occupying 
the  Greeks  so  long  in  the  work  of  pursuit  and  capture,  that 
they  did  not  find  time  to  erect  their  trophy  until  the  third  day 
after  the  battle.  Timoleon  left  the  chief  part  of  the  plunder, 
as  well  as  most  part  of  the  prisoners,  in  the  hands  of  the 
individual  captors,  who  enriched  themselves  amply  by  the  day's 
work.  Yet  there  still  remained  a  large  total  for  the  public 
Syracusan  chest ;  5000  prisoners,  and  a  miscellaneous  spoil  of 
armour  and  precious  articles,  piled  up  in  imposing  magnifi- 
cence around  the  general's  tent.^ 

The  Carthaginian  fugitives  did  not  rest  until  they  reached 
Discourage-  Lilybaeum.  And  even  there,  such  was  their  dis- 
te^oramong  couragcmcnt — so  profound  their  conviction  that  the 
Lrmy^^S  wrath  of  the  gods  was  upon  them — that  they  could 
carihag^J  scarccly  be  induced  to  go  on  shipboard  for  the  pur- 
iiseif.  pQsg  q{  returning  to  Carthage;  persuaded  as  they 

were  that  if  once  caught  out  at  sea,  the  gods  in  their  present 
displeasure  would  never  let  them  reach  land.^    At  Carthage 


*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  29  ;  Diodor. 
xvi.  80,  81. 

'  Diodor.  xvi.  81.  To(ra6rri  8'  oJ- 
rohs  KardirXri^ts  koX  i4os  icot€?x«>'j 
&ffrf  fii)  roXfi^  tls  Tctf  pads  ifi$<u- 
ytiy,  ftri^  diroir\t7v  tls  r^y  AijSuiyi', 
&s  81a  rijy  rSy  OtSy  dWo- 
rpi6rrira  wphs  alrobs  iJirk  rod 
AtfivKov  irf\dyovs  KarairoOri- 
<rofi4yovs.  Compare  the  account  of 
the  religious  terror  of  the  Carthaginians, 
after  their  defeat  by  Agathokl^  (Diodor. 
XX.  14). 

So,  in  the  argument  between  An- 
dokid^s  and  his^  accusers,  before  the 
Dikastery  at  Athens — the  accusers  con- 
tend that  Andokides  clearly  does  not 
believe  in  the  gods,  because  after  the 
great  impiety  which  he  has  committed, 


he  has  still  not  been  afraid  afterwards 
to  make  sea  voyages  (Lysias,  conL 
Andokid.  s.  19). 

On  the  other  hand,  Andokid^  him- 
self argues  triumphantly,  from  the  bet 
of  his  having  passed  safely  through  sea 
voyages  in  the  winter,  that  he  is  ko/  an 
object  of  displeasure  to  the  gods. 

*'If  the  gods  thought  that  I  had 
wronged  them,  they  would  not  have 
omitted  to  punish  me,  when  they  caught 
me  in  the  greatest  danger.  For  what 
danger  can  be  greater  than  a  sea  voyage 
in  winter-time?  The  gods  had  then 
both  my  life  and  my  property  in  thdr 
power;  and  yet  they  preserved  roe. 
Was  it  not  then  open  to  them  so  to 
manage,  as  that  I  should  not  even 
obtain  interment  for  my  body  ? 
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itself  alsOy  the  sorrow  and  depression  were  unparalleled  :  sorrow 
pivate  as  well  as  public,  from  the  loss  of  so  great  a  number  of 
principal  citizens.  It  was  even  feared  that  the  victorious 
Timoleon  would  instantly  cross  the  sea  and  attack  Carthage 
on  her  own  soil  Immediate  efforts  were  however  made  to 
furnish  a  fresh  army  for  Sicily,  composed  of  foreign  mer- 
cenaries with  few  or  no  native  citizens.  Giskon,  the  son  of 
Hanno,  who  passed  for  their  most  energetic  citizen,  was 
recalled  from  exile,  and  directed  to  get  together  this  new 
armament 

The  subduing  impression  of  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  under 
which  the  Carthaginians  laboured,  arose  from  the  Great  in- 
£act  that  their  defeat  had  been  owing  not  less  to  S^,^ 
the  terrific  storm,  than  to  the  arms  of  Timoleoa  fetoSiTS? tiJc 
Conversely,  in  regard  to  Timoleon  himself,  the  very  StLJ^n'Se 
same  fact  produced  an  impression  of  awe-striking  ^**^''*- 
wonder  and  envy.  If  there  were  any  sceptics  who  doubted 
before  either  the  reality  of  special  interventions  by  the  gods, 
or  the  marked  kindness  which  determined  the  gods  to  send 
such  interventions  to  the  service  of  Timoleon — the  victory  of 
the  Krimfisus  must  have  convinced  them.  The  storm,  alike 
violent  and  opportune,  coming  at  the  back  of  the  Greeks  and 
in  the  faces  of  the  Carthaginians,  was  a  manifestation  of 
divine  favour  scarcely  less  conspicuous  than  those  vouchsafed 
to  Diom^des  or  JEneas  in  the  Iliad.^  And  the  sentiment 
thus  raised  towards  Timoleon — or  rather  previously  raised, 
and  now  yet  farther  confirmed — became  blended  with  that 
genuine  admiration  which  he  had  richly  earned  by  his  rapid 


HaTe  the  gods  then  preserved  me  from  |  iro\h   tty    abrobs   olfuu   fyA    ioyi(ttr0ai 
the  dangen  of  sea  and  pirates,  merely  I  icai    iyauftutrtu^,    fli    robs    i)^     iavrvv 
to  kt  me  perish  at  Athens  by  the  act  j  (ruCo/iivovs,    iJw*    (UA«y    dwo\Xvn4yovs 
of   my  Tillainous    accuser    Kephisius?    Sp^w. 
No,  Dikasts ;  the  dangers  of  accusation        Compare  Plutarch,  PauL  Emil.  c.  36. 


and  trial  are  human  ;  but  the  dangers 


fiAXiffra    Karh    irXovv    UtiUty    r^y 


encountered  at  sea  are  divine.    It  there-  i  ik^ra^X^v  tow  So/juoi^os,  &c. 


fore  we  are  to  surmise  about  the  sehti- 


»  Claudian,     De    Tertio    Consulatu 


ments  of  the  gods,   I  think  they  will    Honorii,  v.  93. 

be   extremely  mspleased  and  angry,   if    "  Tc  propter,  gelidisAquilo  dcmontc  ^roccllU 


they  see  a  man,  whom  they  themselves 

have  preserved,  destroyed  by  others" 

(Andokid^  De  Mysteriis,  s.  137-139). 

4yk»  itkv  oiv    riyoviULi    "Xf^fOA    yofilitiy 

robs    rotolrevs     Kii^bpovs    iydpttwivovs,  .  .        ^  n  -      •• 

robs    8i    K«Ti    edKaviray   Btiovs.    of   Thrasybulus,    Xenoph.    Hellen.   a 

VOL.  IX.  N 


bbniit  advenas  ades,  revolutaque  tela 
Vertit  in  auctores,  et  turbine  re^pulit  hastas. 
O  nimium  dilecte  Deo,  cui  fundit  ab  antris 
i^lus  armatas  hyemes :  cui  militat  aether, 
Et  oonjurati  vcninnt  ad  dassica  venti." 

Compare  a  passage    in    the  speech 
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and  well-conducted  movements,  as  well  as  by  a  force  of  cha- 
racter striking  enough  to  uphold,  under  the  most  critical  cir- 
cumstances, the  courage  of  a  desponding  army.  His  victory 
at  the  Krimfisus,  like  his  victory  at  Adranum,  was  g^ned 
mainly  by  that  extreme  speed  in  advance,  which  brought  him 
upon  an  unprepared  enemy  at  a  vulnerable  moment.  And 
the  news  of  it  which  he  despatched  at  once  to  Corinth, — 
accompanied  with  a  cargo  of  showy  Carthaginian  shields  to 
decorate  the  Corinthian  temples, — diffused  throughout  Central 
Greece  both  joy  for  the  event  and  increased  honour  to  his 
name,  commemorated  by  the  inscription  attached — "The 
Corinthians  and  the  general  Timoleon,  after  liberating  the 
Sicilian  Greeks  from  the  Carthaginians,  have  dedicated  these 
shields  as  offerings  of  gratitude  to  the  gods."^ 

Leaving  most  of  his  paid  troops  to  carry  on  war  in  the 
Timoleon  Carthaginian  province,  Timoleon  conducted  his  Syra- 
syS^sL-  cusans  home.  His  first  proceeding  was,  at  once  to 
TTi^^lT**  dismiss  Thrasius  with  the  1000  paid  soldiers  who 
m/rc^Mries  ^^^  dcscrtcd  him  before  the  battle.  He  commanded 
diLcrt^  them  to  quit  Sicily,  allowing  them  only  twenty-four 
^Sdrthem  hours  to  depart  from  Syracuse  itself  Probably  under 
sicify—  the  circumstances,  they  were  not  less  anxious  to  go 
ihcir  fate,  away  than  he  was  to  dismiss  them.  But  they  went 
away  only  to  destruction ;  for  having  crossed  the  Strait  of 
Messina  and  taken  possession  of  a  maritime  site  in  Italy  on 
the  Southern  sea,  the  Bruttians  of  the  inland  entrapped  them 
by  professions  of  simulated  friendship,  and  slew  them  all.' 

Timoleon  had  now  to  deal  with  two  Grecian  enemies — 
Hiketas  and  Mamerkus — the  despots  of  Leontini 
Timoleon  and  Katana.  By  the  extraordinary  rapidity  of  his 
ffi*^  and  movements,  he  had  crushed  the  great  invading  host 
amcr  us.  ^^  Carthage,  before  it  came  into  co-operation  with 
these  two  allies.  Both  now  wrote  in  terror  to  Carthage,  soli- 
citing a  new  armament,  as  indispensable  for  their  security  not 
less  than  for  the  Carthaginian  interest  in  the  island ;  Timo- 
leon being  the  common  enemy  of  both.  Presently  Giskon 
son  of  Hanno,  having  been  recalled  on  purpose  out  of  banish- 
ment,  arrived   from   Carthage  with    a  considerable   force — 


*  Platarch,  Timoleon,  c.  29 ;  Diodor.  xvi.  8a 
'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  30 ;  Diodor.  xvi.  82. 
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seventy  triremes,  and  a  body  of  Grecian  mercenaries.  It  was 
rare  for  the  Carthaginians  to  employ  Grecian  mercenaries ; 
but  the  battle  of  the  Krim^sus  is  said  to  have  persuaded 
them  that  there  were  no  soldiers  to  be  compared  to  Greeks. 
The  force  of  Giskon  was  apparently  distributed  partly  in  the 
Carthaginian  province  at  the  western  angle  of  the  island — 
partly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mylae  and  Messfin^  on  the 
north-east,  where  Mamerkus  joined  him  with  the  troops  of 
Katana.  Mess^nd  appears  to  have  recently  fallen  under  the 
power  of  a  despot  named  Hippon,  who  acted  as  their  ally. 
To  both  points  Timoleon  despatched  a  portion  of  his  merce- 
nary force,  without  going  himself  in  command ;  on  both,  his 
troops  at  first  experienced  partial  defeats ;  two  divisions  of 
them,  one  comprising  four  hundred  men,  being  cut  to  pieces. 
But  such  partial  reverses  were,  in  the  religious  appreciation 
of  the  time,  proofs  more  conspicuous  than  ever  of  the  peculiar 
favour  shown  by  the  gods  towards  Timoleon.  For  the  soldiers 
thus  slam  had  been  concerned  in  the  pillage  of  the  Delphian 
temple,  and  were  therefore  marked  out  for  the  divine  wrath  ; 
but  the  gods  suspended  the  sentence  during  the  time  when 
the  soldiers  were  serving  under  Timoleon  in  person,  in  order 
that  he  might  not  be  the  sufferer ;  and  executed  it  now  in  his 
absence,  when  execution  would  occasion  the  least  possible 
inconvenience  to  him.* 

Mamerkus  and  Hiketas,  however,  not  adopting  this  inter- 
pretation of  their  recent  successes  against  Timoleon,  victory 
were  full  of  hope  and  confidence.     The  former  dedi-  ximoieon 
cated  the  shields  of  the  slain  mercenaries  to  the  tas,atthe 
gods,  with  an  inscription  of  insolent  triumph:  the  i>»murias. 
latter — taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  Timoleon,  who 
had  made  an  expedition  against  a  place  not  far  off  called 
Kalauria — undertook  an  inroad  into  the  Syracusan  territory. 
Not  content  with  inflicting  great  damage  and  carrying  off  an 
ample  booty,  Hiketas,  in  returning  home,  insulted  Timoleon 
and  the  small  force  along  with  him  by  passing  immediately 
undef  the  walls  of  Kalauria.    Suffering  him  to  pass  by,  Timo- 


'  Plntardi,  Timoleon,  c  30.     *E^  5r    wpd^tatp   ^   wtpl    $Ls    KardpBcv,    Bavfid- 
icol  udkurra  r^r  TtfM\4oPTos   tvrvxiouf  .  (€a0eu  cwi^oftv. 

vwrifivi  y*p4a0eu  Zidtwvftov T^t'  I      Compare    Plutarch,    De  Ser&  Num. 

Iiiy     oip    rpht    Ti/ioX^orra    twp    Bt&v  {  Vind.  p.  552  F. 
cdfi^Kciar,  o^x  ^rrop  ip  oTs  irpo<r4Kpovvt  1 
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Icon  pursued,  though  his  force  consisted  only  of  cavalry  and 
light  troops,  with  few  or  no  hoplites.  He  found  Hiketas 
posted  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Damurias;  a  river  with 
rugged  banks  and  a  ford  of  considerable  difficulty.  Yet  not- 
withstanding this  good  defensive  position,  the  troops  of  Timo- 
leon  were  so  impatient  to  attack,  and  each  of  his  cavalry 
officers  was  so  anxious  to  be  first  in  the  charge,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  decide  the  priority  by  lot  The  attack  was  then 
valiantly  made,  and  the  troops  of  Hiketas  completely  de- 
feated. One  thousand  of  them  were  slain  in  the  action,  while 
the  remainder  only  escaped  by  flight  and  throwing  away  of 
their  shields.* 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  Timoleon  to  attack  Hiketas  in 
Timoieon  ^is  own  domain  of  Leontini.  Here  his  usual  good 
Hikctosat  fortune  followed  him.  The  soldiers  in  garrison — 
B^rthi"  either  discontented  with  the  behaviour  of  Hiketas 
fitkeiwin  2it  the  battle  of  the  Damurias,  or  awe-struck  with 
JSI??ndcrcd  ^^^^  divine  favour  which  waited  on  Timoleon — muti- 
b'yTh?'***''"'  ^^^^  ^^d  surrendered  the  place  into  his  hands ;  and 
fe^to?*and  "^^  merely  the  place,  but  also  Hiketas  himself  in 
^pS*to  chains,  with  his  son  Eupolemus,  and  his  general 
death.  Euthymus,  a  man  of  singular  bravery  as  well  as  a 

victorious  athlete  at  the  games.  All  three  were  put  to  death ; 
Hiketas  and  his  son  as  despots  and  traitors  ;  and  Euthymus, 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  insulting  sarcasms  against  the  Corin- 
thians, publicly  uttered  at  Leontini  The  wife  and  daughters 
of  Hiketas  were  conveyed  as  prisoners  to  Syracuse,  where 
they  were  condemned  to  death  by  public  vote  of  the  Syra- 
cusan  assembly.  This  vote  was  passed  in  express  revenge 
for  the  previous  crime  of  Hiketas,  in  putting  to  death  the 
widow,  sister,  and  son,  of  Dion.  Though  Timoleon  might 
probably  have  saved  the  unfortunate  women  by  a  strong 
exertion  of  influence,  he  did  not  interfere.  The  general  feel- 
ing of  the  people  accounted  this  cruel,  but  special  retaliation, 
right  under,  the  circumstances;  and  Timoleon,  as  he  could 
not  have  convinced  them  of  the  contrary,  so  he  did  not  think 
it  right  to  urge  them  to  put  their  feeling  aside  as  a  simple 
satisfaction  to  him.  Yet  the  act  leaves  a  deserved  stain  upon 
a  reputation  such  as  his.^    The  women  were  treated  on  both 


*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  31.  *  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  33. 
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sides  as  adjective  beings,  through  whose  lives  revenge  was  to 
be  taken  against  a  political  enemy. 

Next  came  the  turn  of  Mamerkus,  who  had  assembled 
near  Katana  a  considerable  force,  strengthened  by  ximoieon 
a  body  of  Carthaginian  allies  under  Giskon.  He  ^^^ 
was  attacked  and  defeated  by  Timoleon  near  the  ^*^S2G3^ 
river  Abolus,  with  a  loss  of  2000  men,  many  of  them  ^cJ2i- 
belonging  to  the  Carthaginian  division.  We  know  «*»«»»• 
nothing  but  the  simple  fact  of  this  battle ;  which  probably 
made  serious  impression  upon  the  Carthaginfans,  since  they 
speedily  afterwards  sent  earnest  propositions  for  peace,  de- 
serting their  Sicilian  allies.  Peace  was  accordingly  concluded ; 
on  terms  however  which  left  the  Carthaginian  dominion  in 
Sicily  much  the  same  as  it  had  been  at  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  the  elder  Dionysius^  as  well  as  at  the  landing  of  Dion 
in  Sicily.*  The  line  of  separation  was  fixed  at  the  river 
Halykus,  or  Lykus,  which  flows  into  the  southern  sea  near 
Herakleia  Minoa,  and  formed  the  western  boundary  of  the 
territory  of  Agrigentum.  All  westward  of  the  Halykus  was 
recognised  as  Carthaginian ;  but  it  was  stipulated  that  if  any 
Greeks  within  that  territory  desired  to  emigrate  and  become 
inmates  of  Syracuse,  they  should  be  allowed  freely  to  come 
with  their  families  and  their  property.  It  was  farther  cove- 
nanted that  all  the  territory  eastward  of  the  Halykus  should 
be  considered  not  only  as  Greek,  but  as  free  Greek,  distri- 
buted among  so  many  free  cities,  and  exempt  from  despots. 
And  the  Carthaginians  formally  covenanted  that  they  would 
neither  aid,  nor  adopt  as  ally,  any  Grecian  despot  in  Sicily.' 
In  the  first  treaty  concluded  by  the  elder  Dionysius  with  the 
Carthaginians,  it  had  been  stipulated  by  an  express  article 
that  the  Syracusans  should  be  subject  to  him.^  Here  is  one 
of  the  many  contrasts  between  Dionysius  and  Timoleon. 

Having  thus  relieved  himself  from  his  most  formidable 
enemy,  Timoleon  put  a  speedy  end  to  the  war  in  other  parts 
of  the  island.  Mamerkus  in  fact  despaired  of  farther  defence 
without  foreign  aid.     He  crossed  over  with  a  squadron  into 


'  Diodor.  xv.  17.  Minoa  (Hera- 
kleia) was  a  Carthaginian  possession 
when    Dion    landed  (Plutarcn,    Dion, 

C25). 

Cornelias    Nepos    (Timoleon,    c  2) 


states  erroneoosly,  that  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  completely  expelled  from 
Sicily  by  Timoleon. 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  34 ;  t)iodoT, 
xvi.  82.  '  Diodor,  xiiu  1 14, 
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Italy  to  ask  for  the  introduction  of  a  Lucanian  army  into 
Timoieon  Sicily  ;^  which  he  might  perhaps  have  obtained,  since 
T^uvL  that  warlike  nation  were  now  very  powerful — had  not 
KSSTeriTus  his  own  seamen  abandoned  him,  and  carried  back 
MfnlJiES"*  their  vessels  to  Katana,  surrendering  both  the  city 
demn^  by  ^^^  thcmselves  to  Timoieon.  The  same  thing,  and 
s^pJwfc""  ^^^"  more,  had  been  done  a  little  before  by  the 
assembly,  troops  of  Hikctas  at  Leontini,  who  had  even 
delivered  up  Hiketas  himself  as  prisoner ;  so  powerful,  seem- 
ingly, was  the  ascendency  exercised  by  the  name  of  Timo- 
ieon, with  the  prestige  of  his  perpetual  success.  Mamerkus 
could  now  find  no  refuge  except  at  Mess6n6,  where  he  was 
welcomed  by  the  despot  Hippon.  But  Timoieon  speedily 
came  thither  with  a  force  ample  enough  to  beside  Mess^n^ 
by  land  and  by  sea.  After  a  certain  length  of  resistance,* 
the  town  was  surrendered  to  him,  while  Hippon  tried  to  make 
his  escape  secretly  on  shipboard  But  he  was  captured  and 
brought  back  into  the  midst  of  the  Messenian  population, 
who,  under  a  sentiment  of  bitter  hatred  and  vengeance, 
planted  him  in  the  midst  of  the  crowded  theatre  and  there 
put  him  to  death  with  insult,  summoning  all  the  boys  from 
school  into  the  theatre  to  witness  what  was  considered  an 
elevating  scene.  Mamerkus,  without  attempting  escape,  sur- 
rendered himself  prisoner  to  Timoieon  ;  only  stipulating  that 
his  fate  should  be  determined  by  the  Syracusan  assembly 
after  a  fair  hearing,  but  that  Timoieon  himself  should  say 
nothing  to  his  disfavour.  He  was  accordingly  broogfat  to 
Syracuse,  and  placed  on  his  trial  before  the  assembled  people* 
whom  he  addressed  in  an  elaborate  discourse ;  probably  skil- 
fully composed,  since  he  is  said  to  have  possessed  consider- 
able talent  as  a  poet.^  But  no  eloquence  could  surmount  the 
rooted  aversion  entertained  by  the  Syracusans  for  his  person 
and  character.  Being  heard  with  murmurs,  and  seeing  that 
he  had  no  chance  of  obtaining  a  favourable  verdict,  he  sud- 
denly threw  aside  his  garment,  and  rushed  with  violent 
despair  against  one  of  the  stone  seats,  head  foremost,  in  hopes 


*  Cornelius  Nepos  (Timoieon,  c  2)  [  have  been  a  Greek,  from  the  manner  in 
calls  Mamerkus  an  Italian  general  who    which  Plutarch  speaks  of  his  poetical 
had  come  into  Sidlv  to  aid  the  despots,    compositions. 
It  is  possible  enoii^h  that  he  may  have        *  Flutarch,  Timoieon,  c.  37. 
been  an  Italiot  Greek ;    for  he  must        *  Plutarch,  Timoieon,  c  31. 
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of  giving  himself  a  fatal  blow.  Bat  not  succeeding  in  this 
attempted  suicide,  he  was  led  out  of  the  theatre  and  executed 
like  a  robber.* 

Timoleon    had  ^now  mtMrly  accomplished   his   confirmed 
purpose  of  extirpatiflg  every  despotism  in  Sicily. 
There  remained  yet  Nikodfimus  as  despot  at  Kento-  ^fadS!^ 
ripa,  and  ApoOoniadte  at  Agyrium.     Both  of  these  dl^  in 
he  speedily  dethroned  or  expelled,  restoring  the  two    *  ^' 
cities  to  the  condition  of  free  communities.     He  also  expelled 
from  the  town  of  i£tna  those  Campanian  mercenaries  who 
liad  been  planted  there  by  the  elder  Dionysius.^     In  this  way 
did  he  proceed  until  there  remained  only  free  communities, 
without  a  single  despot,  in  the  Grecian  portion  of  Sicily. 

Of  the  details  of  his  proceedings  our  scanty  information 
permits  us  to  say  but  little.     But  the  great  purpose  xunoieon 
with  which  he  had  started  from  Corinth  was  now  fer«?l!?.. 

nis  power  au 

achieved.  After  having  put  down  all  the  other  Syracuse. 
despotisms  in  Sicily,  there  remained  for  him  but  one  farther 
triumph — the  noblest  and  rarest  of  all — ^to  lay  down  his  own. 
This  he  performed  without  any  delay,  immediately  on  re- 
turning to  Syracuse  from  his  military  proceedings.  Con- 
gratulating the  Syracusans  on  the  triumphant  consummation 
already  attained,  he  entreated  them  to  dispense  with  his 
farther  services  as  sole  commander  ;  the  rather  as  his  eyesight 
was  now  failing.'  It  is  probable  enough  that  his  demand  was 
at  first  refused,  and  that  he  was  warmly  requested  to  retain 
his  functions ;  but  if  such  was  the  fact,  he  did  not  the  less 
persist,  and  the  people,  willing  or  not,  acceded.  We  ought 
farther  to  note,  that  not. only  did  he  resign  his  generalship, 
but  he  resigned  it  at  once  and  immediately,  after  the  complete 
execution  of  his  proclaimed  purpose,  to  emancipate  the  Sicilian 
Greeks  from  foreign  enemies  as  well  as  from  despot-enemies ; 
just  as,  on  first  acquiring  possession  of  Syracuse,  he  had  begun 
his  authoritative  career,  without  a  moment's  delay,  by  ordering 
the  demolition  of  the  Dionysian  stronghold,  and  the  con- 
struction of  a  court  of  justice  in  its  place.*    By  this  instanta- 


'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  34. 

•  Diodor.  xvi.  82. 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  37.    'Cis  9h 
iwwf^XB^p    els     Jtuptucoiiras,  ^iBhs  dwo- 


robs    woXhas,  rwr   wpayftdrwr    wts    rh 
KdXXumr  ^ic6rrwp  r4Xos, 

*  Plutarch,  Ic,    thBhs  i.w964ffihu  riir 
fAorttpx^^"^  -  compare  c  22. 
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neous  proceeding  he  forestalled  the  growth  of  that  suspicion 
which  delay  would  assuredly  have  raised,  and  for  which  the 
free  communities  of  Greece  had  in  general  such  ample  reason. 
And  it  is  not  the  least  of  his  many  merits,  that  while  conscious 
of  good  intentions  himself,  he  had  also  the  good  sense  to  see 
that  others  could  not  look  into  his  bosom  ;  that  all  their  pre- 
sumptions, except  what  were  created  by  his  own  conduct, 
would  be  derived  from  men  worse  than  he — and  therefore 
unfavourable.  Hence  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  be  prompt 
and  forward,  even  to  a  sort  of  ostentation,  in  exhibiting  the 
amplest  positive  proof  of  his  real  purposes,  so  as  to  stifle 
beforehand  the  growth  of  suspicion. 

He  was  now  a  private  citizen  of  Syracuse,  having  neither 
paid  soldiers  under  his  command  nor  any  other 
and  reward  pubHc  function.  As  a  reward  for  his  splendid  ser- 
thesyra-  viccs,  the  SyHicusans  voted  to  him  a  house  in  the 
*^**"*  city,  and  a  landed  property  among  the  best  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Here  he  fixed  his  residence,  sending  for 
his  wife  and  family  to  Corinth.* 

Yet  though  Timoleon  had  renounced  every  species  of 
Great  in-  official  authority,  and  all  means  of  constraint,  his 
Timoleon  influcuce  as  an  adviser  over  the  judgement,  feelings, 
had  laid        and  actions,  not  only  of  Syracusans,  but  of  Sicilians 

down  his  , ,  - 

power.  generally,  was  as  great  as  ever;  perhaps  greater — 
because  the  fact  of  his  spontaneous  resignation  gave  him  one 
title  more  to  confidence.  Rarely  is  it  allowed  to  mortal  man, 
to  establish  so  transcendent  a  claim  to  confidence  and  esteem 
as  Timoleon  now  presented  ;  upon  so  many  different  grounds, 
and  with  so  little  of  alloy  or  abatement.  To  possess  a  coun- 
sellor whom  every  one  reverenced,  without  suspicions  or  fears 
of  any  kind — who  had  not  only  given  conspicuous  proofs  of 
uncommon  energy  combined  with  skilful  management,  but 
enjoyed  besides,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  the  favour  of  the  gods 
— was  a  benefit  unspeakably  precious  to  the  Sicilians  at  this 
juncture.  For  it  was  now  the  time  when  not  merely  S3n:acuse^ 
but  other  cities  of  Sicily  also,  were  aiming  to  strengthen  their 
reconstituted  free  communities  by  a  fresh  supply  of  citizens 
from  abroad.  During  the  sixty  years  which  had  elapsed  since 
the  first  formidable  invasion  wherein  the  Carthaginian  Han- 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  36. 
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nibal  had  conquered  Selinus,  there  had  been  a  series  of  causes 
all  tending  to  cripple  and  diminish,  and  none  to  renovate,  the 
Grecian  population  of  Sicily.  The  Carthaginian  attacks, 
the  successful  despotism  of  the  first  Dionysius,  and  the  dis- 
turbed reign  of  the  second, — ^all  contributed  to  the  same  result. 
About  the  year  352-351  B.C.,  Plato  (as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned) expresses  his  fear  of  an  extinction  of  Hellenism  in 
Sicily,  giving  place  before  Phenician  or  Campanian  force.* 
And  what  was  a  sad  possibility,  even  in  352-351  B.C. — had 
become  nearer  to  a  probability  in  344  B.C,  before  Timoleon 
landed,  in  the  then  miserable  condition  of  the  island. 

His  unparalleled  success  and  matchless  personal  behaviour, 
combined  with  the  active  countenance  of  Corinth  immigration 
without — had  completely  turned  the  tide.  In  the  Greek 
belief  of  all  Greeks,  Sicily  was  now  a  land  restored  sidiy,  to 
to  Hellenism  and  freedom,  but  requiring  new  colo-  gentum. 
nists  as  well  to  partake,  as  to  guard,  these  capital  &c 
privil^es.  The  example  of  colonization,  under  the  auspices 
of  Corinth,  had  been  set  at  Syracuse,  and  was  speedily 
followed  elsewhere,  especially  at  Agrigentum,  Gela,  and 
Kamarina.  All  these  three  cities  had  suffered  cruelly  during 
those  formidable  Carthaginian  invasions  which  immediately 
preceded  the  despotism  of  Dionysius  at  Syracuse.  They  had 
had  no  opportunity,  during  the  continuance  of  the  Dionysian 
dynasty,  even  to  make  up  what  they  had  then  lost ;  far  less 
to  acquire  accessions  from  without  At  the  same  time  all 
three  (especially  Agrigentum)  recollected  their  former  scale  of 
opulence  and  power,  as  it  had  stood  prior  to  407  B.C.  It  was 
with  eagerness  therefore  that  they  availed  themselves  of  the 
new  life  and  security  imparted  to  Sicily  by  the  career  of 
Timoleon,  to  replenish  their  exhausted  numbers ;  by  recalling 
those  whom  former  suffering  had  driven  away,  and  by  inviting 
fresh  colonists  besides.  Megellus  and  Pheristus,  citizens  of 
Elea  on  the  southern  coast  of  Italy  (which  was  probably  at 
this  time  distressed  by  the  pressure  of  Lucanians  from  the 
interior),  conducted  a  colony  to  Agrigentum :  Gorgus,  from 
Keos,  went  with  another  band  to  Gela:  in  both  cases,  a 
proportion  of  expatriated  citizens  returned  among  them. 
Kamarina,  too,  and  Agyrium   received  large  accessions  of 


*  Plato,  EpistoL  viii.  p.  353  F. 
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inhabitants.  The  inhabitants  of  Leontini  are  said  to  have 
removed  their  habitations  to  Syracuse  ;  a  statement  difficult 
to  understand,  and  probably  only  partially  true,  as  the  city 
and  its  name  still  continued  to  exist.* 

Unfortunately  the  proceedings  of  Timoleon  come  before  us 
Value  and      (througfh  Diodorus  and  Plutarch)   in  a  manner  so 

importance  ,/.ii  «  « 

of  the  vague  and  confused,  that  we  can  rarely  trace  the 

cendency  sequcnce  or  assign  the  date  of  particular  facts.*  But 
Timoleon  about  the  general  circumstances,  with  their  character 
latingThese  and  bearing,  there  is  no  room  either  for  mistake  or 
m«^'  ^'  doubt.  That  which  rhetors  and  sophists  like  Lysias 
had  preached  in  their  panegyrical  harangues  * — that  for  which 
Plato  sighed,  in  the  epistles  of  his  old  age — commending  it, 
after  Dion's  death,  to  the  surviving  partisans  of  Dion,  as 
having  been  the  unexecuted  purpose  of  their  departed  leader 
— the  renewal  of  freedom  and  Hellenism  throughout  the  island 
— was  now  made  a  reality  under  the  auspices  of  Timoleon. 
The  houses,  the  temples,  the  walls,  were  rescued  from  decay  ; 
the  lands  from  comparative  barrenness.  For  it  was  not  merely 
his  personal  reputation  and  achievements  which  constituted 
the  main  allurement  to  new  colonists,  but  also  his  super- 
intending advice  which  regulated  their  destination  when  they 
arrived.  Without  the  least  power  of  constraint,  or  even 
official  dignity,  he  was  consulted  as  a  sort  of  general  QEkist 
or  Patron- Founder,  by  the  affectionate  regard  of  the  settlers 
in  every  part  of  Sicily.  The  distribution  or  sale  of  lands,  the 
modification  required  in  existing  laws  and  customs,  the  new 
political  constitutions,  &c.,  were  all  submitted  to  his  review. 
No  settlement  gave  satisfaction,  except  such  as  he  had  pro- 
nounced or  approved  ;  none  which  he  had  approved,  was 
contested.* 


>  Diodor.  xvi.  65,  82;  Plutarch,  Ti- 
moleon, c  35. 

'  Eight  years  elapsed  from  the  time 
when  Timoleon  departed  with  his  ex- 
pedition from  Corinth  to  the  time  of 
his  death ;  from  345-344  B.c.  to  337- 
336  B.c.  (Diodorus,  xvi.  90  ;  Plutarch, 
Timoleon,  c  37). 

The  battle  of  the  Krim6sus  is  assigned 


each  other. 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  37.  ^poi, 
i^*  &s  ol  ffo'pumd  8«^  riSr  \6ymp  rw 
irayriyvptKwr  id  wapticdKovp  wpd^ts 
rohs  "i^WriwaSf  iv  nbrtus  Apurrr^of, 
&c. 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  35.  0!f  ^4 
fi6tfO¥  iur^dXutuf  iic  m\4/iov  rocovroy 
Kol  yoKfiniP  Ifyuo/iiwois  irapciXCf  iikXik 


by  Diodorus  to  340  B.C.  But  as  to  the  !  k>^  r&A^a  wapaaKwdff^as  km  ^vtiwp9$u 
other  military  achievements  of  Timoleon  firiBtU  6avcp  ohueriis  if^yawtero.  Ku  rmr 
in  Sicily,  Diodorus  and  Plutarch  are  '  ftAAwi^  9^  9uucufi4pww  Sitolus  wp6s  tAr^w^ 
neither  precise,  nor  in  accordance  with    o&  iro\4fiov  rir  \6ctSf  oif  viitrnw  tfcVit,  vft 
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In  the  situation  in  which  Sicily  was  now  placed,  it  is  clear 
that  numberless  matters  of  doubt  and  difficulty  Numerous 
would  inevitably  arise ;  that  the  claims  and  interests  wShT 
of  pre-existing  residents,  returning  exiles  and  new  SKS^n 
immigrants,  would  often  be  conflicting ;  that  the  rites  '"^  ***^"*'* 
and  customs  of  different  fractions  composing  the  new  whole, 
might  have  to  be  modified  for  the  sake  of  mutual  harmony ; 
that  the  settlers,  coming  from  olig^archies  as  well  as  demo- 
cracies, might  bring  with  them  different  ideas  as  to  the  proper 
features  of  a  political  constitution  ;  that  the  apportionment  or 
sale  of  lands,  and  the  adjustment  of  all  debts,  {jresented  but 
too  many  chances  of  ang^  dispute ;  that  there  were,  in  fact, 
a  thousand  novelties  in  the  situation,  which  could  not  be 
determined  either  by  precedent,  or  by  any  peremptory  rule, 
but  must  be  left  to  the  equity  of  a  supreme  arbitrator.  Here 
then  the  advantages  were  unspeakable  of  having  a  man  like 
Timoleon  to  appeal  to  ;  a  man  not  only  really  without  sinister 
bias,  but  recognised  by  every  one  as  being  so  ;  a  man  whom 
every  one  loved,  trusted,  and  was  grieved  to  offend ;  a  man 
who  sought  not  to  impose  his  own  will  upon  free  communities, 
but  addressed  them  as  freemen,  building  only  upon  their 
reason  and  sentiments,  and  carrying  out  in  all  his  recom- 
mendations of  detail  those  instincts  of  free  speech,  universal 
vote,  and  equal  laws,  which  formed  the  germ  of  political 
obligation  in  the  minds  of  Greeks  generally.  It  would  have 
been  gratifying  to  know  how  Timoleon  settled  the  many  new 
and  difficult  questions  which  must  have  been  submitted  to 
him  as  referee.  There  is  no  situation  in  human  society  so 
valuable  to  study,  as  that  in  which  routine  is  of  necessity 
broken  through,  and  the  constructive  faculties  called  into 
active  exertion.  Nor  was  there  ever  perhaps  throughout 
Grecian  history,  a  simultaneous  colonization,  and  simultaneous 
recasting  of  political  institutions,  more  extensive  than  that 
which  now  took  place  in  Sicily.  Unfortunately  we  are  per- 
mitted to  know  only  the  general  fact,  without  either  the 
charm  or  the  instruction  which  would  have  been  presented  by 
the  details.    Timoleon  was,  in  Sicily,  that  which  Epaminondas 

X^pttf    KcnoMvriAi^i,    oh    iro\irc(as    9td'  |  iwiBtis    rtpa    x^"    ^«^(^^    f^^    *P^' 

Ta|if,    Micct    KoKSs   Ix*'*'*    ^'   iKUkOs    wowrtu^, 

;ii)    wfoad^wro    /Ai}5i    KaroKoo'fji'fiiruw,        Compare  Cornelius  Nepos,  Timoleon, 
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had  been  at  the  foundation  of  Mess£n6  and  M^^opolis, 
though  with  far  greater  power :  and  we  have  to  deplore  the 
like  ignorance  respecting  the  detail  proceedings  of  both  these 
great  men. 

But  though  the  sphere  of  Timoleon's  activity  was  co-exten- 
Residence  sivc  with  Sicily,  his  residence,  his  citizenship,  and 
afsyra^'cSe  ^^^  pccuHar  interests  and  duties  were  at  Syracuse. 
Ih^  g'Sdi^  That  city,  like  most  of  the  other  Sicilian  towns,  had 
Automatia.  \^qqji  ^Qm  anew,  with  a  numerous  body  of  settlers 
and  altered  political  institutions.  I  have  already  mentioned 
that  Kephalus  and  others,  invited  from  Corinth  by  express 
vote  of  the  Syracusans,  had  re-established  the  democratical 
constitution  of  Diokl^s,  with  suitable  modifications.  The  new 
era  of  liberty  was  marked  by  the  establishment  of  a  new  sacred 
office,  that  of  Amphipolus  or  Attendant  Priest  of  Zeus  Olym- 
pius  ;  an  office  changed  annually,  appointed  by  lot  (doubtless 
under  some  conditions  of  qualification  which  are  not  made 
known  to  us  ^),  and  intended,  like  the  Archon  Eponymus  at 
Athens,  as  the  recognised  name  to  distinguish  each  Syracusan 
year.  In  this  work  of  constitutional  reform,  as  well  as  in  all 
the  labours  and  adjustments  connected  with  the  new  settlers, 
Timoleon  took  a  prominent  part.  But  so  soon  as  the  new 
constitution  was  consummated  and  set  at  work,  he  declined 
undertaking  any  specific  duties  or  exercising  any  powers 
under  it  Enjoying  the  highest  measure  of  public  esteem,  and 
loaded  with  honorary  and  grateful  votes  from  the  people,  he 
had  the  wisdom  as  well  as  the  virtue  to  prefer  living  as  a 
private  citizen ;  a  resolution  doubtless  promoted  by  his  in- 
creasing failure  of  eyesight,  which  presently  became  total 
blindness.*  He  dwelt  in  the  house  assigned  to  him  by  public 
vote  of  the  people,  which  he  had  consecrated  to  the  Holy 
God,  and  within  which  he  had  set  apart  a  chapel  to  the  goddess 
Automatia, — the  goddess  under  whose  auspices  blessings  and 
glory  came  as  it  were  of  themselves.*  To  this  goddess  he  offered 


*  Diodor.  xvi.  70 :  Cicero  in  Verrem, 
ii.  51. 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  38, 

»  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  €.-38.  *Ew\  8c 
rris  oUias  Up6p  ISpwrdfitPos  Khrotiwrias 
(Bvffttf,  aMiy  8i  tV  oIkIcw  *Up^  Aal/WPi 
KaBi4p»ff^p, 

Cornelius    Nepos,   Timoleon,   c.    4 ; 


Plutarch,    Reip.  Gerend.    Prsecept  p. 
815  D. 

The  idea  of  A^ofutrta  is  not  the 
same  as  that  of  Ti^x^,  though  the  word 
is  sometimes  translated  as  if  it  wer^ 
It  is  more  nearly  the  same  as  'A^atf^ 
Ti^X^V — though  stUl,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
not  exactly  the  same. 
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sacrifice,  as  the  great  and  constant  patroness  who  had  accom* 
panied  him  from  Corinth  all  through  his  proceedings  in  Sicily. 
By  refusing  the  ofiicial  prominence  tendered  to  him,  and  by 
keeping  away  from  the  details  of  public  life,  Timoleon  Amvai  of 
escaped  the  jealousy  sure  to  attend  upon  influence  TiLo£>n  in 
so  prodigious  as  his.     But  in  truth,  for    all  great  as^biy^or 
and  important  matters,  this  very  modesty  increased  dS^^ 
instead  of  diminishing  his  real  ascendency.      Here  ^y^^ 
as  elsewhere,  the  goddess  Automatia  worked  for  him,  Sion.'*'** 
and  brought  to  him  docile  listeners  without  his  own  seeking. 
Though  the  Syracusans  transacted  their  ordinary  business 
through  others,  yet  when  any  matter  of  serious  difficulty 
occurred,  the  presence  of  Timoleon  was  specially  invoked  in 
the  discussion.     During  the  later  months  of  his  life,  when  he 
had  become  blind,  his  arrival  in  the  assembly  was  a  solemn 
scene.     Having  been  brought   in  his  car  drawn  by  mules 
across  the  market-place  to  the  xioor  of  the  theatre  wherein  the 
assembly  was  held,  attendants  then  led  or  drew  the  car  into 
the  theatre  amidst  the  assembled  people,  who  testified  their 
affection  by  the  warmest  shouts  and  congratulations.     As 
soon  as  he  had   returned  their  welcome,  and  silence  was 
restored,  the  discussion  to  which  he  had  been  invited  took 
place,  Timoleon   sitting  on  his  car  and  listening.      Having 
heard  the  matter  thus  debated,  he  delivered  his  own  opinion, 
which  was  usually  ratified  at  once  by  the  show  of  hands  of  the 
assembly.     He  then  took  leave  of  the  people  and  retired,  the 
attendants  again  leading  the  car  out  of  the  theatre,  and  the  same 
cheers  of  attachment  accompanying  his  departure ;  while  the 
assembly  proceeded  with  its  other  and  more  ordinary  business.* 
Such  is  the  impressive  and  picturesque  description  given 
(doubtless  by  Athanis  or  some  other  eye-witness*)  Manner  in 
of  the  relations  between  the  S3n:acusan  people  and  1^^^,^^ 
the  blind  Timoleon,  after  his  power  had  been  abdi-  <»n«»dio- 

*  tion  uk  the 

cated,  and  when  there  remained  to  him  nothing  p""*^  . 

0    ngrjcmnly — 

except  his  character  and  moral  ascendency.     It  is  J»»««rae«t 

*  •  anxiety  to 

easy  to  see  that  the  solemnities  of  interposition,  here  «»»"«  free- 
recounted,  must  have  been  reserved  for  those  cases  «p««i» 

asrainst 

in  which  the  assembly  had  been  disturbed  by  some  lumseif. 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  ^8 ;  ComeL  Nepos,  Timoleon,  c  4. 

*  It  occurs  in  Cornelius  Nepos  prior  to  Plutarch,  and  was  probably  copied  by 
both  from  the  same  authority. 
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unusual  violence  or  collision  of  parties.  For  such  critical 
junctures,  where  numbers  were  perhaps  nearly  balanced,  and 
where  the  disappointment  of  an  angry  minority  threatened  to 
beget  some  permanent  feud,  the  benefit  was  inestimable,  of  an 
umpire  whom  both  parties  revered,  and  before  whom  neither 
thought  it  a  dishonour  to  yield  Keeping  aloof  from  the 
details  and  embarrassments  of  daily  political  life,  and  pre- 
serving himself  (like  the  Salaminian  trireme,  to  use  a  phrase 
which  Plutarch  applies  to  Perikl^s  at  Athens)  for  occasions 
at  once  momentous  and  difficult,  Timoleon  filled  up  a  gap 
occasionally  dangerous  to  all  free  societies,  but  which  even 
at  Athens  had  always  remained  a  gap,  because  there  was 
no  Athenian  at  once  actually  worthy,  and  known  to  be 
worthy,  to  fill  it.  We  may  even  wonder  how  he  continued 
worthy,  when  the  intense  popular  sentiment  in  his  favour 
tended  so  strongly  to  turn  his  head,  and  when  no  contradiction 
or  censure  against  him  was  tolerated. 

Two  persons,  Laphystius  and  Demaenetus,  called  by  the 
obnoxious  names  of  sycophants  and  demagogues,  were  bold 
enough  to  try  the  experiment  The  former  required  him  to 
give  bail  in  a  lawsuit ;  the  latter,  in  a  public  discourse,  cen- 
sured various  parts  of  his  military  campaigns.  The  public 
indignation  against  both  these  men  was  vehement ;  yet  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Laphystius  applied  to  Timoleon  a 
legal  process  applicable  universally  to  every  citizen :  what 
may  have  been  the  pertinence  of  the  censures  of  Demaenetus, 
we  are  unable  to  say.  However,  Timoleon  availed  himself  of 
the  well-meant  impatience  of  the  people  to  protect  him  either 
from  legal  process  or  from  censure,  only  to  administer  to  them 
a  serious  and  valuable  lesson.  Protesting  against  all  inter- 
ruption to  the  legal  process  of  Laphystius,  he  proclaimed 
emphatically  that  this  was  the  precise  purpose  for  which  he 
had  so  long  laboured,  and  combated— in  order  that  every 
Syracusan  citizen  might  be  enabled  to  appeal  to  the  laws  and 
exercise  freely  his  legal  rights.  And  while  he  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  rebut  in  detail  the  objections  taken  against  his 
previous  generalship,  he  publicly  declared  his  gratitude  to  the 
gods,  for  having  granted  his  prayer  that  he  might  witness  all 
Syracusans  in  possession  of  full  liberty  of  speech.^ 


'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  37 ;  Cornelius  Nepos,  Timoleon,  c.  5. 
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We  obtain  little  from  the  biographers  of  Timoleon,  except  a 
few  incidents,  striking,  impressive,  and  somewhat 
theatrical,  like  those  just  recounted.  But  what  is  m^d^iliiipa 
really  important  is,  the  tone  and  temper  which  these  %Mttr  ^ 
incidents  reveal,  both  in  Timoleon  and  in  the  Syra-  ***"* 
cusan  people.  To  see  him  unperverted  by  a  career  of  super- 
human success,  retaining  the  same  hearty  convictions  with 
which  he  had  started  from  Corinth;  renouncing  power,  the 
most  ardent  of  all  aspirations  with  a  Greek  politician,  and 
descending  to  a  private  station,  in  spite  of  every  external 
inducement  to  the  contrary ;  resisting  the  temptation  to  im- 
pose his  own  will  upon  the  people,  and  respecting  their  free 
speech  and  public  vote  in  a  manner  which  made  it  impera- 
tively necessary  for  every  one  else  to  follow  his  example; 
foregoing  command,  and  contenting  himself  with  advice  when 
his  opinion  was  asked — ^all  this  presents  a  model  of  genuine 
and  intelligent  public  spirit,  such  as  is  associated  with  few 
other  names  except  that  of  Timoleon.  That  the  Syracusan 
people  should  have  yielded  to  such  conduct  an  obedience  not 
merely  voluntary,  but  heartfelt  and  almost  reverential,  is  no 
matter  of  wonder.  And  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  opinion 
of  Timoleon,  tranquilly  and  unostentatiously  consulted,  was 
the  guiding  star  which  they  followed  on  most  points  of  moment 
or  difficulty ;  over  and  above  those  of  exceptional  cases  of 
aggravated  dissent  where  he  was  called  in  with  such  imposing 
ceremony  as  an  umpire.  On  the  value  of  such  an  oracle  close 
at  hand  it  is  needless  to  insist ;  especially  in  a  city  which  for 
the  last  half-century  had  known  nothing  but  the  dominion  of 
force,  and  amidst  a  new  miscellaneous  aggregate  composed 
of  Greek  settlers  from  many  different  quarters. 

Timoleon  now  enjoyed,   as  he  had   amply  earned,  what 
Xenophon  calls  *'  that  good,  not  human,  but  divine —  ^ 
command  over  willing  men  —  given   manifestly  to  ticideai— 

_  command 

persons  of  genuine  and  highly  trained  temperance  of  over  wuun« 
character.**^      In   him   the  condition    indicated  by  qudida, 
Xenophon  was  found  completely  realised — temper-  weUasne- 

irafive   of 

ance  in  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  sense  of  iimoieon. 


^  Xenoph.  CEconomic.  xxi.  12.  O^ 
yi^  irdyv  fioi  Soicfi  Z\oy  rovrl  rh 
iy(Mif    h^pAitivo¥    §1wai,    iwii    tfcior, 


t3     iB§\6vrtc¥    ipx*ty'    trails    9^ 
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Freedom 
and  comfort 
diffused 
throughout 
all  Sicily 
for  twenty- 
four  years, 
until  the 
despotism  of 


the  word — not  simply  sobriety  and  continence  (which  had 
belonged  to  the  elder  Dionysius  also),  but  an  absence  of  that 
fatal  thirst  for  coercive  power  at  all  price,  which  in  Greece  was 
the  fruitful  parent  of  the  greater  crimes  and  enormities. 
Timoleon  lived  to  see  his  great  work  of  Sicilian  enfranchise- 
ment consummated,  to  carry  it  through  all  its  in- 
cipient difficulties,  and  to  see  it  prosperously  moving 
on.  Not  Syracuse  alone,  but  the  other  Grecian  cities 
in  the  island  also,  enjoyed  under  their  revived  free 
institutions  a  state  of  security,  comfort,  and  affluence, 
Agithokias.  tQ  which  they  had  been  long  strangers.  The  lands 
became  again  industriously  tilled  ;  the  fertile  soil  yielded  anew 
abundant  exports ;  the  temples  were  restored  from  their  pre- 
vious decay,  and  adorned  with  the  votive  offerings  of  pious 
munificence.^  The  same  state  of  prosperous  and  active  free- 
dom, which  had  followed  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Gelonian 
dynasty  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  before,  and  lasted  about 
fifty  years,  without  either  despots  within  or  invaders  from 
without— was  now  again  made  prevalent  throughout  Sicily 
under  the  auspices  of  Timoleon.  It  did  not  indeed  last  so 
long.  It  was  broken  up  in  the  year  316  B.C.,  twenty-four 
years  after  the  battle  of  the  Krim^sus,  by  the  despot  Agatho- 
kl^s,  whose  father  was  among  the  immigrants  to  Syracuse 
under  the  settlement  of  Timoleon.  But  the  interval  of  security 
and  freedom  with  which  Sicily  was  blessed  between  these  two 
epochs,  she  owed  to  the  generous  patriotism  and  intelligent 
counsel  of  Timoleon.  There  are  few  other  names  among  the 
Grecian  annals,  with  which  we  can  connect  so  large  an  amount 
of  predetermined  and  beneficent  result 

Endeared  to  the  Syracusans  as  a  common  father  and  bene- 
B.c.  337-336.  factor,*  and  exhibited  as  their  hero  to  all  visitors  from 
Death  and     Grcccc,  hc  passcd  the  remainder  of  his  life  amidst  the 

obsequies  of  -        --.        . 

Timoleon.  fuluess  of  affectiouate  honour.  Unfortunately  for 
the  Syracusans,  that  remainder  was  hut  too  short ;  for  he  died 
of  an  illness  apparently  slight,  in  the  year  337-336  B.C. — three 
or  four  years  after  the  battle  of  the  Krimfisus.     Profound  and 


d^iovi  fJ^ai  fiun€{f§ip,  i<rw(p  b  TdpraKos 
iy  ^v  \4yenu  rdv  dtl  xpipov  Ztarpi- 

•  Diodor.  xvi.  83. 


•  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  39.  *Er 
TOM^rp  8c  yiiporpo^6fi€Pos  rt/i^  fier' 
nhpoias,  ft<nrcp  wr^  icotr^r,   4k  t^KfSis 
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unfeigned  was  the  sorrow  which  hiis  death  excited,  universally 
throughout  Sicily.  Not  merely  the  Syracusans,  but  crowds 
from  all  other  parts  of  the  island,  attended  to  do  honour  to  his 
funeral,  which  was  splendidly  celebrated  at  the  public  cost. 
Some  of  the  chosen  youths  of  the  city  carried  the  bier  whereon 
his  body  was  deposited :  a  countless  procession  of  men  and 
women  followed  in  their  festival  attire,  crowned  with  wreaths, 
and  mingling  with  their  tears  admiration  and  envy  for  their 
departed  liberator.  The  procession  was  made  to  pass  over 
that  ground  which  presented  the  most  honourable  memento 
of  Timoleon  ;  where  the  demolished  Dionysian  stronghold  had 
once  reared  its  head,  and  where  the  court  of  justice  was  now 
placed,  at  the  entrance  of  Ortygia.  At  length  it  reached  the 
Nekropolis,  between  Ortygia  and  Achradina,  where  a  massive 
funeral  pile  had  been  prepared.  As  soon  as  the  bier  had  been 
placed  on  this  pile,  and  fire  was  about  to  be  applied,  the  herald 
Demetrius,  distinguished  for  the  powers  of  his  voice,  pro- 
claimed with  loud  announcement  as  follows : — 

**  The  Syracusan  people  solemnise,  at  the  cost  of  200  minae, 
the  funeral  of  this  man,  the  Corinthian  Timoleon  son  Prodama- 
of  Timodemus.     They  have  passed  a  vote  to  honour  ft,n*iS^ 
him  for  all  future  time  with  festival  matches  in  music,  S*hu°*^' 
horse  and  chariot  race,  and  gymnastics, — ^because,  ^<*'«»"'^- 
after  having  put  down  the  despots,  subdued  the  foreign  enemy, 
and   re-colonised  the  greatest  among  the  ruined  cities,  he 
restored  to  the  Sicilian  Greeks  their  constitution  and  laws." 

A  sepulchral  monument,  seemingly  with  this  inscription 
recorded  on  it,  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  Timoleon  in  the 
agora  of  Syracuse.  To  this  monument  other  buildings  were 
presently  annexed ;  porticoes  for  the  assembling  of  persons  in 
business  or  conversation — and  palaestrae,  for  the  exercises  of 
youths.  The  aggjregate  of  buildings  all  taken  together  was 
called  the  Timoleontion.^ 

When  we  reflect  that  the  fatal  battle  of  Chaeroneia  had 
taken  place  the  year  before  Timoleon's  decease,  and 
that  his  native  city  Corinth  as  well  as  all  her  neigh-  D?on  and° 
hours  were  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  de-    ""*****"• 
gradation  of  subject-towns  of  Macedonia,  we  shall  not  regret, 
for  his  sake,  that  a  timely  death  relieved  him  from  so  mournful 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  39 ;  Diodor.  xvi.  90. 
VOL.  IX.  O 
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a  spectacle.  It  was  owing  to  him  that  the  Sicilian  Greeks 
were  rescued,  for  nearly  one  generation,  from  the  like  fate. 
He  had  the  rare  glory  of  maintaining  to  the  end,  and  executing 
to  the  full,  the  promise  of  liberation  with  which  he  had  gone 
forth  from  Corinth.  His  early  years  had  been  years  of  acute 
suffering — and  that,  too,  incurred  in  the  cause  of  freedom — 
arising  out  of  the  death  of  his  brother ;  his  later  period,  mani- 
festing the  like  sense  of  duty  under  happier  auspices,  had 
richly  repaid  him,  by  successes  overpassing  all  reasonable 
expectation,  and  by  the  ample  flow  of  gratitude  and  attach- 
ment poured  forth  to  him  amidst  the  liberated  Sicilians.  His 
character  appears  most  noble,  and  most  instructive,  if  we 
contrast  him  with  Dion.  Timoleon  had  been  brought  up  as 
the  citizen  of  a  free,  though  oligarchical  community  in  Greece, 
surrounded  by  other  free  communities,  and  amidst  universal 
hatred  of  despots.  The  politicians  whom  he  had  learnt  to 
esteem  were  men  trained  in  this  school,  maintaining  a  qualifled 
ascendency  against  more  or  less  of  open  competition  from 
rivals,  and  obliged  to  look  for  the  means  of  carrying  their 
views  apart  from  simple  dictation.  Moreover,  the  person 
whom  Timoleon  had  selected  for  his  peculiar  model,  was 
Epaminondas,  the  noblest  model  that  Greece  afforded.*  It 
was  to  this  example  that  Timoleon  owed  in  part  his  energetic 
patriotism  combined  with  freedom  from  personal  ambition — 
his  gentleness  of  political  antipathy — and  the  perfect  habits 
of  conciliatory  and  popular  dealing — ^which  he  manifested 
amidst  so  many  new  and  trying  scenes  to  the  end  of  his 
career. 

Now  the  education  of  Dion  (as  I  have  recounted  in  the 
preceding  chapter)  had  been  something  totally  different  He 
was  the  member  of  a  despotic  family,  and  had  learnt  his 
experience  under  the  energetic,  but  perfectly  self-willed,  march 
of  the  elder  Dionysius.  Of  the  temper  or  exigences  of  a 
community  of  freemen,  he  had  never  learnt  to  take  account. 
Plunged  in  this  corrupting  atmosphere,  he  had  nevertheless 
imbibed   generous  and   public-spirited   aspirations :    he  had 


>  Plutarch,    Timoleon,     c.    36.      *0  j  complete  men  of  action   {rpetyfiantn^- 


fidXttrra  (tiXvOtU  ^6  Tifia\4ovros  *Eira- 
fifiy^ifliaSf  &c. 

Polybius  reckons  Hermokrat^,  Timo- 
leon,   and    Pyrrhus,    to    be    the    most 


rdrovs)  of  all  those  who  had  played 
a  conspicuous  part  in  Sicilian  affairs 
(Polyb.  xii.  25,  ed.  Didot). 
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come  to  hold  in  abhorrence  a  government  of  will,  and  to  look 
for  glory  in  contributing  to  replace  it  by  a  qualified  freedom 
and  a  government  of  laws.  But  the  source  from  whence  he 
drank  was,  the  Academy  and  its  illustrious  teacher  Plato; 
not  from  practical  life,  nor  from  the  best  practical  politicians 
like  Epaminondas.  Accordingly,  he  had  imbibed  at  the  same 
time  the  idea,  that  though  despotism  was  a  bad  thing,  govern- 
ment thoroughly  popular  was  a  bad  thing  also ;  that,  in  other 
words,  as  soon  as  he  had  put  down  the  despotism,  it  lay  with 
him  to  determine  how  much  liberty  he  would  allow,  or  what 
laws  he  would  sanction,  for  the  community  ;  that  instead  of  a 
despot,  he  was  to  become  a  despotic  lawgiver. 

Here  then  lay  the  main  difference  between  the  two  con- 
querors of  Dionysius.  The  mournful  letters  written  by  Plato 
after  the  death  of  Dion  contrast  strikingly  with  the  enviable 
end  of  Timoleon,  and  with  the  grateful  inscription  of  the 
Syracusans  on  his  tomb. 


o  2 
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CHAPTER    LXXXVI. 

CENTRAL  GREECE  :  THE  ACCESSION  OF  PHILIP  OF  MACEDON 
TO  THE   BIRTH   OF  ALEXANDER   3S9r3S6  B.C 

My  last  preceding  chapters  have  followed  the  history  of  the 
Sicilian  Greeks  through  long  years  of  despotism, 
Greece  re-  Suffering,  and  impoverishment,  into  a  period  of  reno- 
vated freedom  and  comparative  happiness,  accom- 
plished under  the  beneficent  auspices  of  Timoleon,  between 
344-336  B.C.  It  will  now  be  proper  to  resume  the^  hread  of 
events  in  Central  Greece,  at  the  point  where  they  were  left 
at  the  close  of  the  eightieth  chapter — the  accession  of  Philip 
of  Macedon  in  360-359  B.C  The  death  of  Philip  took  place 
in  336  B.C. ;  and  the  closing  years  of  his  life  will  bring  before 
us  the  last  struggles  of  full  Hellenic  freedom  ;  a  result  stand- 
ing in  melancholy  contrast  with  the  achievements  of  the 
contemporary  liberator  Timoleon  in  Sicily. 

No  such  struggles  could  have  appeared  within  the  limits 
of  possibility,  even  to  the  most  far-sighted  politician  either  of 
Greece  or  of  Macedon — at  the  time  when  Philip  mounted  the 
throne.  Among  the  hopes  and  fears  of  most  Grecian  cities, 
Macedonia  then  passed  wholly  unnoticed ;  in  Athens,  Olyn- 
thus,  Thasus,  Thessaly,  and  a  few  others,  it  formed  an  item 
not  without  moment,  yet  by  no  means  of  first-rate  magnitude. 

The  Hellenic  world  was  now  in  a  state  different  from  any- 
B.c.  360-359-  thing  which  had  been  seen  since  the  repulse  of 
c^fri^  Xerxds  in  480-479  B.C.  The  defeat  and  degrada- 
^s^B-c.  ^^^^  ^f  Sparta  had  set  free  the  inland  states  from 
do*if3^  the  only  presiding  city  whom  they  had  ever  learned 
Sparta.  ^Q  Iqq^  up  to.  Her  imperial  ascendency,  long  pos- 
sessed and  grievously  abused,  had  been  put  down  by  the 
successes  of  Epaminondas  and  the  Thebans.  She  was  no 
longer  the  head  of  a  numerous  body  of  subordinate  allies, 
sending  deputies  to  her  periodical  synods — submitting  their 
external  politics  to  her  influence — placing  their  military  con- 
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tingents  under  command  of  her  officers  (xenagi) — and  even 
administering  their  internal  government  through  oligarchies 
devoted  to  her  purposes,  with  the  reinforcement^  wherever 
needed,  of  a  Spartan  harmost  and  garrison.  She  no  longer 
found  on  her  northern  frontier  a  number  of  detached  Arcadian 
villages,  each  separately  manageable  under  leaders  devoted 
to  her,  and  furnishing  her  with  hardy  soldiers ;  nor  had  she 
the  friendly  city  of  Tegea,  tied  to  her  by  a  long-standing 
philo-Laconian  oligarchy  and  tradition.  Under  the  strong 
revolution  of  feeling  which  followed  .eft-*  the  defeat  of  the 
Spartans  at  Leuktra,  the  small  Arcadian  communities,  en-' 
couraged  and  guided  by  Epaminondas,  had  consolidated 
themselves  into  the  great  fortified  city  of  Megalopolis,  now 
the  centre  of  a  Pan-Arcadian  confederacy,  with  a  synod  (called 
the  Ten  Thousand)  frequently  assembled  there  to  decide  upon 
matters  of  interest  and  policy  common  to  the  various  sections 
of  the  Arcadian  name.  Tegea,  too,  had  undergone  a  political 
revolution ;  so  that  these  two  cities,  conterminous  with  each 
other,  and  forming  together  the  northern  frontier  of  Sparta, 
converted  her  Arcadian  neighbours  from  valuable  instruments 
into  formidable  enemies. 

But  this  loss  of  foreign  auxiliary  force  and  dignity  was 
not  the  worst  which  Sparta  had  suffered.  On  her  north- 
western frontier  (conterminous  also  with  Megalopolis)  stood 
the  newly-constituted  city  of  Messfinfi,  representing  an  ampu- 
tation of  nearly  one-half  of  Spartan  territory  and  substance. 
The  western  and  more  fertile  half  of  Laconia  had  been  severed 
from  Sparta,  and  was  divided  between  Mess6n^  and  various 
other  independent  cities;  being  tilled  chiefly  by  those  who 
had  once  been  Pericfiki  and  Helots  of  Sparta. 

In  the  phase  of  Grecian  history  on  which  we  are  now  about 
to  enter — ^when  the  collective  Hellenic  world,  for  the  Megalopolis 
first  time  since  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  was  about  to  H^^^, 
be  thrown  upon  its  defence  against  a  foreign  enemy  Jo  cSSo" 
from  Macedonia — this  altered  position  of  Sparta  was  p^"^^" 
a  circumstance  of  grave  moment     Not  only  were  "*'"*• 
the  Peloponnesians  disunited,  and  deprived  of  their  common 
chief;    but  Megalopolis  and  Mess6n6,  knowing  the  intense 
hostility  of  Sparta  against  them — and  her  great  superiority 
of  force,  even  reduced  as  she  was,  to  all   that  they  could 
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muster — lived  in  perpetual  dread  of  her  attack.  Their  neigh- 
bours the  Argeians,  standing  enemies  of  Sparta,  were  well- 
disposed  to  protect  them  ;  but  such  aid  was  insufficient  for 
their  defence,  without  extra-Peloponnesian  alliance.  Accord- 
ingly we  shall  find  them  leaning  upon  the  support  either  of 
Thebes  or  of  Athens,  whichever  could  be  had  ;  and  ultimately 
even  welcoming  the  arms  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  as  protector 
against  the  inexpiable  hostility  of  Sparta.  Elis — placed  in 
the  same  situation  with  reference  to  Triphylia,  as  Sparta  with 
reference  to  Mess6n6— complained  that  the  Triphylians,  whom 
she  looked  upon  as  subjects,  had  been  admitted  as  freemen 
into  the  Arcadian  federation.  We  shall  find  Sparta  endea- 
vouring to  engage  Elis  in  political  combinations,  intended 
to  ensure  to  both  the  recovery  of  lost  dominion.^  Of  these 
combinations  more  will  be  said  hereafter ;  at  present  I  merely 
notice  the  general  fact  that  the  degradation  of  Sparta,  com- 
bined with  her  perpetually  menaced  aggression  against  Mes- 
sdn^  and  Arcadia,  disorganised  Peloponnesus,  and  destroyed 
its  powers  of  Pan-hellenic  defence  against  the  new  foreign 
enemy  now  slowly  arising. 

The  once  powerful  Peloponnesian  system  was  in  fact  com- 
u.c.  360-359.  pl^tely  broken  up.  Corinth,  Sikyon,  Phlius,  Troezen, 
Corinth,  and  Epidaurus,  valuable  as  secondary  states  and  as 
'  y**°'  ^'  allies  of  Sparta,  were  now  detached  from  all  political 
combination,  aiming  only  to  keep  clear,  each  for  itself,  of  all 
share  in  collision  between  Sparta  and  Thebes.*  It  would 
appear  also  that  Corinth  had  recently  been  oppressed  and 
disturbed  by  the  temporary  despotism  of  Timophan^s,  de- 
scribed in  my  last  chapter;  though  the  date  of  that  event 
cannot  be  precisely  made  out 

But  the  grand  and  preponderating  forces  of  Hellas  now 
compara-  fcsided,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  without,  and 
ronduio^f  ^^^  within,  Peloponnesus;  at  Athens  and  Thebes. 
Athens.  Both  these  cities  were  in  full  vigour  and  efficiency. 
Athens  had  a  numerous  fleet,  a  flourishing  commerce,  a  con- 
siderable body  of  maritime  and  insular  allies,  sending  deputies 
to  her  synod  and  contributing  to  a  common  fund  for  the 

*    Demosthenes,    Orat.   pro   Megalopolit  p.  203,  204,  s.  6-10;  p.  206,  s.  18 — 
and  indeed  the  whole  Oration,  which  is  an  instructive  exposition  of  policy. 
»  Xcn.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  6,  10. 
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maintenance  of  the  joint  security.  She  was  by  far  the  greatest 
maritime  power  in  Greece.  I  have  recounted  in  preceding 
chapters,  how  her  general  Timotheus  had  acquired  for  her 
the  important  island  of  Samos,  together  with  Pydna,  Methdnd, 
and  Potidsea,  in  the  Thermaic  Gulf;  how  he  failed  (as  Iphi- 
krat£s  had  failed  before  him)  in  more  than  one  attempt  upon 
Amphipolis ;  how  he  planted  Athenian  conquest  and  settlers 
in  the  Thracian  Chersonese ;  which  territory,  after  having 
been  attacked  and  endangered  by  the  Thracian  prince  Kotys, 
was  regained  by  the  continued  efforts  of  Athens  in  the  year 
358  B.a  Athens  had  sustained  no  considerable  loss,  during 
the  struggles  which  ended  in  the  pacification  after  the  battle 
of  Mantineia;  and  her  condition  appears  on  the  whole  to 
have  been  better  than  it  had  ever  been  since  her  disasters  at 
the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

The  power  of  Thebes  also  was  imposing  and  formidable. 
She  had  indeed  lost  many  of  those  Peloponnesian  p^^^  ^ 
allies  who  formed  the  overwhelming  array  of  Epami-  Thebes, 
nondas,  when  he  first  invaded  Laconia,  under  the  fresh  anti- 
Spartan  impulse  immediately  succeeding  the  battle  of  Leuktra. 
She  retained  only  Argos,  together  with  Tegea,  Megalopolis, 
and  Mess£n&  The  three  last  added  little  to  her  strength, 
and  needed  her  watchful  support ;  a  price  which  Epaminondas 
had  been  perfectly  willing  to  pay  for  the  establishment  of  a 
strong  frontier  against  Sparta.  But  the  body  of  extra- 
Peloponnesian  allies  grouped  round  Thebes  was  still  con- 
siderable;^ the  Phokians  and  Lokrians,  the  Malians,  the 
Herakleots,  most  of  the  Thessalians,  and  most  (if  not  all)  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Euboea;  perhaps  also  the  Akamanians. 
The  Phokians  were  indeed  reluctant  allies,  disposed  to  cir- 
cumscribe their  obligations  within  the  narrowest  limits  of 
mutual  defence  in  case  of  invasion :  and  we  shall  presently 
find  the  relations  between  the  two  becoming  positively  hostile. 
Besides  these  allies,  the  Thebans  possessed  the  valuable  posi- 
tion of  Ordpus,  on  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  Attica;  a 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  5t  23 ;  vii.  5,  4 ;  I  ency  over  Thessaly  was  much  greater  at 
Diodor.  xv.  62.  The  Akamanians  had  '.  the  last  of  those  two  periods  than  at  the 
been  allies  of  Thebes  at  the  time  of  the  \  first,  we  may  be  sure  that  they  had  not 
first  expedition  of  Epaminondas  into  ;  lost  their  hold  upon  the  Lokrians  and 
Peloponnesus ;  whether  they  remained  '  Malians,  who  (as  well  as  the  Phokians) 
so  at  the  time  of  his  last  expedition,  is  '  lay  between  Boeotia  and  Thessaly. 
not  certain.     But  as  the  Theban  ascend- 
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town  which  had  been  wrested  from  Athens  six  years  before, 
to  the  profound  mortification  of  the  Athenians. 

But  over  and  above  allies  without  Bceotia,  Thebes  had  pro- 
digiously increased  the  power  of  her  city  within  Boeotia.  She 
had  appropriated  to  herself  the  territories  of  Platan  and 
Thespiae  on  her  southern  frontier,  and  of  Koroneia  and  Orcho- 
menus  near  upon  her  northern ;  by  conquest  and  partial 
expulsion  of  their  prior  inhabitants.  How  and  when  these 
acquisitions  had  been  brought  about,  has  been  already  ex- 
plained :^  here  I  merely  recall  the  fact,  to  appreciate  the 
position  of  Thebes  in  359  B.C. — That  these  four  towns,  having 
been  in  372  B.C.  autonomous — joined  with  her  only  by  the 
definite  obligations  of  the  Boeotian  confederacy — and  partly 
even  in  actual  hostility  against  her — ^had  now  lost  their  auto- 
nomy with  their  free  citizens,  and  had  become  absorbed  into 
her  property  and  sovereignty.  The  domain  of  Thebes  thus 
extended  across  Bceotia  from  the  frontiers  of  Phokis'  on  the 
north-west  to  the  frontiers  of  Attica  on  the  south. 

The  new  position  thus  acquired  by  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  pur- 
Extinction  chased  at  the  cost  of  extinguishing  three  or  four 
dt£*o*f**  autonomous  cities,  is  a  fact  of  much  moment  in  refer- 
ST-^c^  ence  to  the  period  now  before  us ;  not  simply  because 
to^re^  it  swelled  the  power  and  pride  of  the  Thebans  them- 
fcciing.  selves  ;  but  also  because  it  raised  a  strong  body  of 
unfavourable  sentiment  against  them  in  the  Hellenic  mind 
Just  at  the  time  when  the  Spartans  had  lost  nearly  one-half  of 
Laconia,  the  Thebans  had  annexed  to  their  own  city  one-third 
of  the  free  Bceotian  territory.  The  revival  of  free  Messenian 
citizenship,  after  a  suspended  existence  of  more  than  two 
centuries,  had  recently  been  welcomed  with  universal  satis- 
faction. How  much  would  that  same  feeling  be  shocked 
when  Thebes  extinguished,  for  her  own  aggrandizement,  four 
autonomous  communities,  all  of  her  own  Boeotian  kindred — 
one  of  these  communities,  too,  being  Orchomenus,  respected 
both  for  its  antiquity  and  its  traditionary  legends!  Little 
pains  were  taken  to  canvass  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
to  inquire  whether  Thebes  had   exceeded  the  measure  of 

^  See  chaps.  Ixxvii.,  Ixxviii.,  and  Izxx. 

'  Orchomenus  was  conterminous  with  the  Phokian  territory  (Pausanias,  ix.  39.  i). 
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rigour  warranted  by  the  war-code  of  the  time.  In  the  patriotic 
and  national  conceptions  of  every  Greek,  Hellas  consisted  of 
an  aggregate  of  autonomous,  fraternal,  city-communities.  The 
extinction  of  any  one  of  these  was  like  the  amputation  of  a 
limb  from  the  organized  body.  Repugnance  towards  Thebes, 
arising  oiit  of  these  proceedings,  affected  strongly  the  public 
opinion  of  the  time,  and  manifests  itself  especially  in  the 
language  of  Athenian  orators,  exaggerated  by  mortification 
on  account  of  the  loss  of  Ordpus.^ 

The  great  body  of  Thessalians,  as  well  as  the  Magnates  and 
the  Phthiot  Achaeans,  were  among  those  subject  to  Thcssaiy— 
the  ascendency  of  Thebes.  Even  the  powerful  and  Phera. 
cruel  despot,  Alexander  of  Pherae,  was  numbered  in  this 
catalogue.*  The  cities  of  fertile  Thessaly,  possessed  by 
powerful  oligarchies  with  numerous  dependent  serfs,  were 
generally  a  prey  to  intestine  conflict  and  municipal  rivalry 
with  each  other ;  disorderly  as  well  as  faithless.*  The  Aleuadae, 
chiefs  at  Larissa — and  the  Skopadae,  at  Krannon — had  been 
once  the  ascendent  families  in  the  country.  But  in  the  hands 
of  Lykophron  and  the  energetic  Jason,  Pherae  had  been  exalted 
to  the  first  rank.  Under  Jason  as  tagus  (federal  general),  the 
whole  force^  of  Thessaly  was  united,  together  with  a  large 
number  of  circumjacent  tributaries,  Macedonian,  Epirotic, 
Dolopian,  &c.,  and  a  well  organized  standing  army  of  mer^ 
cenaries  besides.  He  could  muster  8000  cavalry,  20,000 
hoplites,  and  peltasts  or  light  infantry  in  numbers  far  more 
considerable.*  A  military  power  of  such  magnitude,  in  the 
hands  of  one  alike  able  and  aspiring,  raised  universal  alarm, 
and  would  doubtless  have  been  employed  in  some  great 
scheme  of  conquest,  either  within  or  without  Greece,  had  not 


*  Isokrat^  Or.  viiL  De  Pace,  s.  21; 
Demosthenes  adv.  Leptinem,  p.  490,  s. 
121  ;  pro  MegalopoL  p.  208,  s.  29; 
Philippic  iL  p.  69,  s.  15. 

*  Aenoph.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  4 ;  Plutarch, 
Pelopidas,  c.  35.  Wachsmuth  states,  in 
my  judgement,  erroneously,  that  Thebes 
was  disappointed  in  her  attempt  to 
establish  ascendency  in  Thessaly.  (Hel- 
lenisch.  Alterthiimer,  vol.  ii.  x.  p.  338). 

*  Plato,  Kriton,  p.  53  D ;  Xenoph. 
Memorab.  i.  2,  24;  Demosthen.  Olynth.  i. 
p.  15,  s.  23;  Demosth.  cont.  Aristo- 
kratem,  p.  658,  s.133. 


''Pergit  ire  (the  Roman  consul  Quinc- 
tius  Flaminius)  in  Thessaliam ;  ubi  non 
liberandae  modo  dvitates  erant,  sed  ex 
omni  coUuvione  et  confiisione  in  aliquam 
tolerabilem  formam  redigendse.  Nee 
enim  temporum  modo  vitiis,  ac  violentia 
et  licentia  regid,  {i.e,  the  Macedonian) 
turbati  erant :  sed  inquieto  etiam  in- 
genio  gentis,  nee  comitia,  nee  con- 
ventum,  nee  concilium  ullum,  non  per 
seditionem  et  tumultum,  jam  inde  a 
principio  ad  nostram  usque  aetatem,  tra- 
ducentis"  (Livy,  xxxiv.  51). 

*  Xenoph.  Ilellen.  vi.  i,  19. 
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Jason  been  suddenly  cut  off  by  assassination  in  370  ac,  in 
the  year  succeeding  the  battle  of  Leuktra.^  His  brothers, 
Polyphron  and  Polydorus,  succeeded  to  his  position  as  tagus, 
but  not  to  his  abilities  or  influence.  The  latter,  a  brutal 
tyrant,  put  to  death  the  former,  and  was  in  his  turn  slain, 
after  a  short  interval,  by  a  successor  yet  worse,  his  nephew 
Alexander,  who  lived  and  retained  power  at  Pherae,  for  about 
ten  years  (368-358  B.C.). 

During  a  portion  of  that  time  Alexander  contended  with 
success  against  the  Thebans,  and  maintained  his 

Alexander  *=*     .  T»ir  ii_tr 

ofPhcrse—    ascendency  m  Thessaly.     But  before  the  battle  01 

his  cruelties     --....  ^  /^«i  i  i«  i 

-hisassas-  Mantmeia  m  362  B.C.,  he  had  been  reduced  mto  the 
condition  of  a  dependent  ally  of  Thebes,  and  had 
furnished  a  contingent  to  the  army  which  marched  under 
Epaminondas  into  Peloponnesus.  During  the  year  362- 
361  B.C.,  he  even  turned  his  hostilities  against  Athens,  the 
enemy  of  Thebes ;  carrying  on  a  naval  war  against  her,  not 
without  partial  success,  and  damage  to  her  commerce.*  And 
as  the  foreign  ascendency  of  Thebes  everywhere  was  probably 
impaired  by  the  death  of  her  great  leader  Epaminondas, 
Alexander  of  Pherae  recovered  strength  ;  continuing  to  be  the 
greatest  potentate  in  Thessaly,  as  well  as  the  most  sanguinary 
tyrant,  until  the  time  of  his  death  in  the  beginning  of  359  B.C.' 
He  then  perished,  in  the  vigour  of  age  arid  in  the  fulness  of 
power.  Against  oppressed  subjects  or  neighbours  he  could 
take  security  by  means  of  mercenary  guards ;  but  he  was  slain 
by  the  contrivance  of  his  wife  Th6b6  and  the  act  of  her 
brothers — a  memorable  illustration  of  the  general  position 
laid  down  by  Xenophon,  that  the  Grecian  despot  could 
calculate  neither  on  security  nor  on  affection  anywhere,  and 
that  his  most  dangerous  enemies  were  to  be  found  among  his 


*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  32. 

'  Demosthenes  adv.  Polyklem,  p. 
1207,  s.  5,  6;  Diodor.  xv.  61-95.  See 
Chap.  Ixxx. 

'  I  concur  with  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton 
(Fast.  Hellen.  ad  ann.  359  B.c.  and 
Appendix,  c.  15)  in  thinking  that  this  is 
the  probable  date  of  the  assassination  of 
Alexander  of  Pherse;  which  event  is 
mentioned  by  Diodorus  (xvi.  14)  under 
the  year  357-356  B.C.,  yet  in  conjunction 


with  a  series  of  subsequent  events,  and 
in  a  manner  scarcely  constraining  us  to 
believe  that  he  meant  to  affirm  the 
assassination  itself  as  having  actually 
taken  place  in  that  year. 

To  the  arguments  adduced  by  Mr. 
Clinton,  another  may  be  added,  bor- 
rowed from  the  expression  of  Plutarch 
(Pelopidas,  c.  35)  oxfyov  dtrr^pow.  He 
states  that  the  assassination  of  Alexander 
occurred   "a   little    while"    after  the 
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own  household  or  kindred^  The  brutal  life  of  Alexander, 
and  the  cruelty  of  his  proceedings,  had  inspired  his  wife  with 
mingled  hatred  and  fear.  Moreover  she  had  learnt  from 
words  dropped  in  a  fit  of  intoxication,  that  he  was  intending 
to  put  to  death  her  brothers  Tisiphonus,  Pytholaus,  and 
Lykophron — and  along  with  them  herself;  partly  because  she 
was  childless,  and  he  had  formed  the  design  of  re-marrying 
with  the  widow  of  the  late  despot  Jason,  who  resided  at 
Thebes.  Accordingly  Th6b6,  apprising  her  brothers  of  their 
peril,  concerted  with  them  the  means  of  assassinating  Alexander. 
The  bed-chamber  which  she  shared  with  him  was  in  an  upper 
story,  accessible  only  by  a  removeable  staircase  or  ladder  ;  at 
the  foot  of  which  there  lay  every  night  a  fierce  mastiff  in 
chains,  and  a  Thracian  soldier  tattooed  after  the  fashion  of 
his  country.  The  whole  house  moreover  was  regularly  occupied 
by  a  company  of  guards ;  and  it  is  even  said  that  the  ward- 
robe and  closets  of  Th6b6  were  searched  every  evening  for 
concealed  weapons.  These  numerous  precautions  of  mistrust, 
however,  were  baffled  by  her  artifice.  She  concealed  her 
brothers  during  all  the  day  in  a  safe  adjacent  hiding-place. 
At  night,  Alexander,  coming  to  bed  intoxicated,  soon  fell  fast 
asleep ;  upon  which  Thfibfi  stole  out  of  the  room— directed  the 
dog  to  be  removed  from  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  under  pretence 
that  the  despot  wished  to  enjoy  undisturbed  repose— and  then 
called  her  armed  brothers.  After  spreading  wool  upon  the 
stairs,  in  order  that  their  tread  might  be  noiseless,  she  went 
again  up  into  the  bed-room,  and  brought  away  the  sword  of 
Alexander,  which  always  hung  near  him.  Notwithstanding 
this  encouragement,  however,  the  three  young  men,  still 
trembling  at  the  magnitude  of  the  risk,  hesitated  to  mount  the 
stair ;  nor  could  they  be  prevailed  upon  to  do  so,  except  by 
her  distinct  threat,  that  if  they  flinched,  she  would  awaken 
Alexander  and  expose  them.  At  length  they  mounted,  and 
entered  the  bed-chamber,  wherein  a  lamp  was  burning ;  while 
Th6b6,  having  opened  the  door  for  them,  again  closed  it,  and 


period  when  the  Thebans,  avenging 
the  death  of  Pelopidas,  reduced  that 
despot  to  submission.  Now  this  reduc- 
tion cannot  be  placed  later  than  363 
B.C.  That  interval  therefore  which  Plu- 
tarch calls  '<a  litUe  whUe,"  wiU  be 


three  years,  if  we  place  the  assassination 
in  359  B.C,  six  3rears,  if  we  place  it  in 
357-356  B.C.  Three  years  is  a  more 
suitable  interpretation  of  the  words  than 
/w:  years. 
*  Xenoph.  Hiero,  L  38 ;  ii.  10 ;  iii.  8. 
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posted  herself  to  hold  the  bar.  The  brothers  then  approached 
the  bed  ;  one  seized  the  sleeping  despot  by  the  feet,  another 
by  the  hair  of  his  head,  and  the  third  with  a  sword  thrust  him 
through.^ 

After  successfully  and  securely  consummating  this  deed, 
Tisiphonus  popular  on  account  of  the  odious  character  of  the 
Ph^^  slain  despot,  Th^b^  contrived  to  win  over  the 
^wcr  in  the  mcrccuary  troops,  and  to  ensure  the  sceptre  to  her- 
dy^S^  self  and  her  eldest  brother  Tisiphonus.  After  this 
change,  it  would  appear  that  the  power  of  the  new  princes  was 
not  so  great  as  that  of  Alexander  had  been,  so  that  additional 
elements  of  weakness  and  discord  were  introduced  into 
Thessaly.  This  is  to  be  noted  as  one  of  the  material  circum- 
stances paving  the  way  for  Philip  of  Macedon  to  acquire 
ascendency  in  Greece — as  will  hereafter  appear. 

It  was  in  the  year  360359  B.C,  that  Perdikkas,  elder  brother 
Macedon—  and  prcdcccssor  of  Philip  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia, 
dSfthof**  was  slain,  in  the  flower  of  his  age.  He  perished, 
Perdikkas.  accordiug  to  one  account,  in  a  bloody  battle  with  the 
Illyrians,  wherein  4000  Macedonians  fell  also  ;  according  to 
another  statement,  by  the  hands  of  assassins  and  the  trea- 
cherous subornation  of  his  mother  Eurydikfi.^ 

Of  the  exploits  of  Perdikkas  during  the  five  years  of  his 
reign  we  know  little.  He  had  assisted  the  Athenian  general 
Timotheus  in  war  against  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  and  in 
the  capture  of  Pydna,  Potidaea,  Tor6n6,  and  other  neighbouring 
places  ;  while  on  the  other  hand  he  had  opposed  the  Athenians 
in  their  attempt  against  Amphipolis,  securing  that  important 
place  by  a  Macedonian  garrison,  both  against  them  and  for 
himself  He  was  engaged  in  serious  conflicts  with  the 
Illyrians.^  It  appears  too  that  he  was  not  without  some 
literary  inclinations — was  an  admirer  of  intellectual  men,  and 


*  Xenoph.    Hellen.    vi.  4,   36,   37 ;    vL  43,  p.  591,  Miitzell),  supports  the 


Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  35 ;  Conon.  ap. 
Photiiun,  Narr.  50.  Codex,  186;  Cicero, 
de  Offic.  ii.  7.  The  details  of  the  assas- 
sination, given  in  these  authors,  differ. 
I  have  principally  followed  Xenophon, 


and  have  admitted  nothing   positively 
inconsistent  with  his  statements. 

•  Justin,  vii.  5  ;  Diodor.  xvi.  2.    The 
allusion  in  the  speech  of  Philotas,  imme-  !  one  now  before  us. 
diately  prior  to  his  execution  (Curtius, 


affirmation  of  Justin — that   Perdikkas 
was  assassinated. 

'  Antipater  (the  general  of  Philip  and 
viceroy  of  his  son  Alexander  in  Mice- 
donia)  is  said  to  have  left  an  historical 


work,  U€p9lKKOv  wpd^tis  'IXXvpiK^y  (Suv 
das,  y.  *AvT^iroTf»j),  which  can  hardly 
refer  to  any  other  Perdikkas  than  the 
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in  correspondence  with  Plato  at  Athens.  Distinguished 
philosophers  or  sophists,  like  Plato  and  Isokrat^s,  enjoyed 
renown,  combined  with  a  certain  measure  of  influence,  through- 
out the  whole  range  of  the  Grecian  world.  Forty  years  before, 
Archelaus  king  of  Macedonia  had  shown  favour  to  Plato,^  then 
a  young  man,  as  well  as  to  his  master  Sokratfis.  Amyntas, 
the  father  both  of  Perdikkas  and  of  Philip,  had  throughout  his 
reign  cultivated  the  friendship  of  leading  Athenians,  especially 
Iphikratfis  and  Timotheus  ;  the  former  of  whom  he  had  even 
adopted  as  his  son ;  Aristotle,  afterwards  so  eminent  as  a 
philosopher  (son  of  Nikomachus  the  confidential  physician 
of  Amyntas  ^,  had  been  for  some  time  studying  at  Athens 
as  a  pupil  of  Plato;  moreover  Perdikkas  during  his  reign 
had  resident  with  him  a  friend  of  the  philosopher — Euphrseus 
of  Oreus.  Perdikkas  lent  himself  much  to  the  guidance  of 
Euphraeus,  who  directed  him  in  the  choice  of  his  associates, 
and  permitted  none  to  be  his  guests  except  persons  of  studious 
habits ;  thus  exciting  much  disgust  among  the  military  Mace* 
donians.^  It  is  a  signal  testimony  to  the  reputation  of  Plato, 
that  we  find  his  advice  courted,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  by 
Dionysius  the  younger  at  Syracuse,  and  by  Perdikkas  in 
Macedonia. 

On  the  suggestion  of  Plato,  conveyed  through  Euphraeus, 
Perdikkas  was  induced  to  bestow  upon  his  own  brother  Philip 
a  portion  of  territory  or  an  appanage  in  Macedonia.  In 
368  B.C.  (during  the  reign  of  Alexander,  elder  brother  of 
Perdikkas  and  Philip),  Pelopidas  had  reduced  Macedonia  to 
partial  submission,  and  had  taken  hostages  for  its  fidelity; 
among  which  hostages  was  the  youthful  Philip,  then  about 
fifteen  years  of  age.  In  this  character  Philip  remained 
about  two  or  three  years  at  Thebes.*    How  or  when  he  left 


'  Athenseos,  xi.  p.  506  E.     U\druy, 
%p  Xir€^tnr6s  <^<ri  ^fiKrarov  tvra  *Ap-' 
X»xiy,  &c. 

•  Diogenes  Laert.  v.  I,  I. 

•  Athenaeus,  xi.  p.  506  E.  p.  508  E. 
The  fourth  among  the  letters  of  Plato 
(alladed  to  by  Diogenes  Laert.  iii.  62)  is 
addressed  to  Perdikkas,  partly  in  recom- 
mendation and  praise  of  Enphrsens. 
There  appears  notning  to  prove  it  to  be 
spurious  ;  but  whether  it  be  spurious  or 
genuine,  the  fact  that  Plato  corresponded 
with  Perdikkas  is  sufficiently  probable. 


*  Justin,  vi.  9 ;  vii.  5.  "  Philippus 
obses  triennio  Thebis  habitus,"  &c. 

Compare  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  26; 
Diodor.  xv.  67;  xvi.  2  ;  and  the  copious 
note  of  WesseUng  upon  the  latter  pas- 
sage. The  two  passages  of  Diodorus 
are  not  very  consistent;  in  the  latter,  he 
states  that  Philip  had  been  deposited  at 
Thebes  by  the  Illyrians,  to  whom  he 
had  been  made  over  as  a  hostage  by  his 
father  Amyntas.  This  is  highly  im- 
probable ;  as  well  for  other  reasons 
(assigned  by  Wesseling),  as  because  the 
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that  city,  we  cannot  clearly  make  out.  He  seems  to  have 
returned  to  Macedonia  after  the  murder  of  Alexander  by 
Ptolemy  Alorit^s ;  probably  without  opposition  from  the 
Thebans,  since  his  value  as  a  hostage  was  then  diminished. 
The  fact  that  he  was  confided  (together  with  his  brother 
Perdikkas)  by  his  mother  Eurydik^  to  the  protection  of  the 
Athenian  general  Iphikrat^s,  then  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia 
— has  been  recounted  in  a  previous  chapter.  How  Philip 
fared  during  the  regency  of  Ptolemy  Alorit^  in  Macedonia, 
we  do  not  know ;  we  might  even  suspect  that  he  would  return 
back  to  Thebes  as  a  safer  residence.  But  when  his  brother 
Perdikkas,  having  slain  Ptolemy  Aloritfe,  became  king,  Philip 
resided  in  Macedonia,  and  even  obtained  from  Perdikkas  (as 
already  stated),  through  the  persuasion  of  Plato,  a  separate 
district  to  govern  as  subordinate.  Here  he  remained  until  the 
death  of  Perdikkas  in  360-359  B.C  ;  organising  a  separate 
military  force  of  his  own  (like  Derdas  in  382  B.C,  when  the 
Lacedaemonians  made  war  upon  Olynthus  ^) ;  and  probably 
serving  at  its  head  in  the  wars  carried  on  by  his  brother. 

The  time  passed  by  Philip  at  Thebes,  however,  from  fifteen 
to  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  an  event  of  much  importance 
in   determining  his    future   character.^    Though  detained  at 


Illyrians,  if  they  ever  received  him  as  a 
hostage,  would  not  send  him  to  Thebes, 
but  keep  him  in  their  own  possession. 
The  memorable  interview  described  by 
iEschines — between  the  Athenian  ge- 
neral Iphikrates  and  the  Macedonian 
queen  Eurydike  with  her  two  youthful 
sons  Perdikkas  and  Philip — must  have  ' 
taken  place  some  time  before  the  death  of 
Ptolemy  Alorites,  and  before  the  acces- 
sion of  Perdikkas.  The  expressions  of 
iCschin6s  do  not,  perhaps,  necessarily 
compel  us  to  suppose  the  interview  to 
have  taken  place  immediately  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  (i^^schines,  Fals,  Leg. 
p.  31,  32);  yet  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile 
the  statement  of  the  orator  with  the 
recognition  of  three  years'  continuous 
residence  at  Thebes.  Flathe  (Geschichte 
Makedoniens,  vol.  i.  p.  39-47)  supposes 
iEschines  to  have  allowed  himself  an 
oratorical  misrepresentation,  when  he 
states  that  Philip  was  present  in  Mace- 
donia at  the  interview  with  Iphikrates. 
This  is  an  unsatisfactory  mode  of 
escaping  from  the  difficulty;  but  the 
chronological  statements,  as  they  now 


stand,  can  hardly  be  all  correct.  It  is 
p>ossible  that  Philip  may  have  gone 
again  back  to  Thebes,  or  may  nave 
been  sent  back,  after  the  interview  with 
Iphikrat6s;  we  might  thus  obtain  a 
space  of  three  years  for  his  stay  at  two 
several  times,  in  that  city.  We  are  not 
to  suppose  that  his  condition  at  Thebes 
was  one  of  durance  and  ill-treatmenL 
See  Mr.  Clinton,  Fast.  HelL  App.  iv. 
p.  229. 

*  Athenseus,  xi.  p.  506.  8iarp^^«r  V 
4vravBa  Zivofuv  (Philippus),  &c.  About 
Derdas,  see  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  2,  38. 

'  It  was  in  after  times  a  frequent 
practice  with  the  Roman  Senate,  when 
imposing  terms  of  peace  on  •  ings  half- 
conquered,  to  require  h'^tages  for 
fidelity,  with  a  young  prince  of  the 
royal  blood  among  the  number ;  and  it 
commonly  happened  that  the  latter,  after 
a  few  years'  residence  at  Rome,  returned 
home  an  altered  man  on  many  points. 

See  the  case  of  Demetrius,  younger 
son  of  the  last  Philip  of  Macedon,  and 
younger  brother  of  Perseus  (Livy,  xxxiii. 
13;   xxxix.   53;   xl.  5),  of  the  young- 
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Thebes,  Philip  was  treated  with  courtesy  and  respect     He 
resided  with  Pammends,  one  of  the  principal  citizens ;  phm  „  » 
he  probably  enjoyed  good  literary  and    rhetorical    5?,'j£jL 
teaching,  since  as  a  speaker,  in  after  life,  he  possessed  ^***^i^^ 
considerable  talent :  ^  and  he  may  also  have  received  f^Hf***^?" 

-  '*"<*  of  his 

some  mstruction  m  philosophy,  though  he  never  f"?g" 
subsequently  manifested  any  taste  for  it,  and  though  »b»*»^- 
the  assertion  of  his  having  been  taught  by  Pythagoreans 
merits  little  credence.  But  the  lesson,  most  indelible  of  all, 
which  he  imbibed  at  Thebes,  was  derived  from  the  society 
and  from  the  living  example  of  men  like  Epaminondas 
and  Pelopidas.  These  were  leading  citizens,  manifesting  those 
qualities  which  ensured  for  them  the  steady  admiration  of 
a  free  community — and  of  a  Theban  community,  more  given 
to  action  than  to  speech ;  moreover  they  were  both  of  them 
distinguished  military  leaders — one  of  them  the  ablest  organiser 
and  the  most  scientific  tactician  of  his  day.  The  spectacle  of 
the  Theban  military  force,  excellent  both  as  cavalry  and  as 
infantry,  under  the  training  of  such  a  man  as  Epaminondas, 
was  eminently  suggestive  to  a  young  Macedonian  prince  ;  and 
became  still  more  efiicacious  when  combined  with  the  personal 
conversation  of  the  victor  of  Leuktra — the  first  man  whom 
Philip  learnt  to  admire,  and  whom  he  strove  to  imitate  in  his 
military  career.'  His  mind  was  early  stored  with  the  most 
advanced  strategic  ideas  of  the  day,  and  thrown  into  the  track 
of  reflection,  comparison,  and  invention,  on  the  art  of  war. 

When  transferred  from  Thebes,  to  the  subordinate  govern- 
ment of  a  district  in  Macedonia  under  his  elder  „^    . 

B.C.  360-359 

brother  Perdikkas,  Philip  organised  a  military  force ;  Condition 
and  in  so  doing  had  the  opportunity  of  applying  to  the  d«5i*of 
practice,  though  at  first  on  a  limited  scale,  the  lessons 
learnt  from  the  illustrious  Thebans.  He  was  thus  at  the 
head  of  troops  belonging  to  and  organised  by  himself — when 
the  unexpected  death  of  Perdikkas  opened  to  him  the  prospect 
of  succeeding  to  the  throne.     But  it  was  a  prospect  full  of 


Parthian  princes,  Vonon6s  (Tacitus, 
Annal.  ii.  i,  2),  Phraat6s  (Tacit.  Annal. 
yi.  32),  Meherdat6s  (Tacit  Ann.  xii. 
10,  II). 

*  Even  in  the  opinion  of  very  com- 
petent judges  :  see  i^schin6s,  Fals.  Leg. 


c.  18,  p.  253. 

*  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  26.  fiyXwr^s 
ytyorivcu  l^o^ty  *Eiraficir<6v8ov,  rh  wfpl 
robs  woKdfMvs  koX  rhs  ffrpoTTiyias  Bpa» 
(pHipiop  Xffas  Karavorfio'aSf  h  iiiKphv  f,y 
Tfis  rod  hfBphs  &p€T^s  lUpioVj  &c. 
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doubt  and  hazard.  Perdikkas  had  lefl  an  infant  son ;  there 
existed,  moreover,  three  princes,  Archelaus,  Aridaeus,  and 
Menelaus,^  sons  of  Amyntas  by  another  wife  or  mistress 
Gygaea,  and  therefore  half-brothers  of  Perdikkas  and  Philip : 
there  were  also  two  other  pretenders  to  the  crown — Pausanias 
(who  had  before  aspired  to  the  throne  after  the  death  of 
Amyntas),  seconded  by  a  Thracian  prince — and  Argaeus, 
aided  by  the  Athenians.  To  these  dangers  was  to  be  added, 
attack  from  the  neighbouring  barbaric  nations,  Illyrians, 
Paeonians,  and  Thracians — always  ready  ^  to  assail  and 
plunder  Macedonia  at  every  moment  of  intestine  weakness. 
It  would  appear  that  Perdikkas,  shortly  before  his  death,  had 
sustained  a  severe  defeat,  with  the  loss  of  4000  men,  from  the 
Illyrians :  his  death  followed,  either  from  a  wound  then 
received,  or  by  the  machinations  of  his  mother  Eurydikd. 
Perhaps  both  the  wound  in  battle  and  the  assassination  may 
be  real  facts.^ 

Philip  at  first  assumed  the  government  of  the  country  as 
Embarrass-  guardian  of  his  young  nephew  Amyntas  the  son  of 
dliT'ti^**  Perdikkas.  But  the  difficulties  of  the  conjuncture 
with  which    ^ere  so  formidable,  that  the  Macedonians  around 

he  had  to  ' 

contend.  constraincd  him  td  assume  the  crown.*  Of  his  three 
half-brothers,  he  put  to  death  one,  and  was  only  prevented 
from  killing  the  other  two  by  their  flight  into  exile ;  we  shall 
find  them  hereafter  at  Olynthus.  They  had  either  found,  or 
were  thought  likely  to  find,  a  party  in  Macedonia  to  sustain 
their  pretensions  to  the  crown.* 

The  succession  to  the  throne  in  Macedonia,  though  descend- 
Maccdonian  ^^S  ^^  ^  particular  family,  was  open  to  frequent  and 
government,  bloody  disputc  bctwecn  the  individual  members  of 


*  Justin,  vii.  4.  Menelaus,  the  father 
of  Amyntas  and  grandfather  of  Philip,  Is 
stated  to  have  been  an  illegitimate  son  : 
while  Amyntas  himself  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  an  attendant  or  slave  of 
iEropus  (-^lian,  V.  H.  xiL  43).  Our 
information  respecting  the  relations  of 
the  successive  kings,  and  pretenders  to 
the  throne,  in  Macedonia,  is  obscure 
and  unsatisfactory.  Justin  (/.r.)  agrees 
with  ^lian  in  calling  the  father  of 
Amyntas  Menelaus;  but  Dexippus  (ap. 
Syncellum,  p.  263)  calls  him  Aridaeus ; 


•  Justin,  xxix.  I. 

•  Diodor.  xvi.  2;  Justin,  vii.  5;  Quint 
Curt  vi.  48,  26. 

*  Justin,  viL  5.  Amyntas  lived 
through  the  reign  of  Philip,  and  was 
afterwards  put  to  death  by  Alexander, 
on  the  charge  of  conspiracy.  See  Jus- 
tin, xii.  6 ;  Quintos  Curtius,  vL  34,  17; 
with  the  note  of  MiitzelL 

*  Justin,  viii.  3.  **  Post  haec  Olyn- 
thios  aggreditur  (Philip) :  receperant 
enim  per  misericordiam,  post  ctedem 
unius,  duos  fratres  ejus,  quos  Philippus, 


while    Diodorus    (xiv.    92)    calls    him  j  ex  novercd  genitos,  velut  participes  regni, 
TharnUeus.  '  interficere  gesticbat" 
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that  family,  and  usually  fell  to  the  most  daring  and  unscrupu- 
lous among  them.  None  but  an  energetic  man,  indeed,  could 
well  maintain  himself  there,  especially  under  the  circumstances 
of  Philip's  accession.  The  Macedonian  monarchy  has  been 
called  a  limited  monarchy  ;  and  in  a  large  sense  of  the  word, 
this  proposition  is  true.  But  what  the  limitations  were,  or 
how  they  were  made  operative,  we  do  not  know.  That  there 
were  some  ancient  forms  and  customs,  which  the  king 
habitually  respected,  we  cannot  doubt:*  as  there  probably 
were  also  among  the  lUyrian  tribes,  the  Epirots,  and  others  of 
the  neighbouring  warlike  nations.  A  general  assembly  was 
occasionally  convened,  for  the  purpose  of  consenting  to  some 
important  proposition,  or  trying  some  conspicuous  accused 
person.  But  though  such  ceremonies  were  recognised  and 
sometimes  occurred,  the  occasions  were  rare  in  which  they 
interposed  any  serious  constitutional  check  upon  the  regal 
authority.*  The  facts  of  Macedonian  history,  as  far  as  they 
come  before  us,  exhibit  the  kings  acting  on  their  own  feelings 
and  carrying  out  their  own  schemes — consulting  whom  they 
please  and  when  they  please — subject  only  to  the  necessity  of 


■ 


>  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  iv.  11.     ob  fii^ 

Ac<ray  (Alexander  and  his  ancestors 
before  him). 

'  The  trial  of  Philotas,  who  is  ac- 
cused by  Alexander  for  conspiracy 
before  an  assembly  of  the  Macedonian 
soldiers  near  to  head-quarters,  is  the 
example  most  insisted  on  of  the  pre- 
valence of  this  custom,  of  public  trial  in 
criminal  accusations.  Qumtus  Curtius 
says  (vi.  32,  35),  **  De  capitalibus  rebus 
vetusto  Macedonum  more  inquirebat 
exerdtus:  in  pace  erat  vulgi:  et  nihil 
potestas  regum  valebat,  nisi  prius  valu- 
isset  auctoritas."  Compare  Arrian,  iii. 
26  ;  Diodor.  xvii  79,  80. 

That  this  was  an  ancient  Macedonian 
custom,  in  reference  to  conspicuous  per- 
sons accused  of  treason,  we  may  readily 
believe  ;  and  that  an  officer  of  the  great 
rank  and  military  reputation  of  Philotas, 
if  suspected  of  treason,  could  hardly  be 
dealt  with  in  any  other  way.  If  he  was 
condemned,  all  his  relatives  and  kins- 
men, whether  implicated  or  not,  became 
involved  in  the  same  condemnation. 
Several  among  the  kinsmen  of  Philotas 
either  fled  or  killed  themselves;  and 
Alexander  then  issued  an  edict  pardon- 

VOL.  IX. 


ing  them  all,  except  Parmenio;  who 
was  in  Media,  and  whom  he  sent  secret 
orders  instantly  to  despatch.  If  the 
proceedings  against  Philotas,  as  described 
by  Curtius,  are  to  be  taken  as  correct, 
it  is  rather  an  appeal  made  by  Alex- 
ander to  the  soldiery,  for  their  consent 
to  his  killing  a  dangerous  enemy,  than 
an  investigation  of  guilt  or  innocence. 

Olympias,  during  the  intestine  con- 
tests which  followed  after  the  death  of 
Alexander,  seems  to  have  put  to  death 
as  many  illustrious  Macedonians  as  she 
chose,  without  any  form  of  trial.  But 
when  her  enemv  Kassander  got  the 
upper  hand,  suboued  and  captured  her, 
he  did  not  venture  to  put  her  to  death 
without  obtaining  the  consent  of  a 
Macedonian  assembly  (Diodor.  xix.  11, 
51;  Justin,  xiv.  6;  Pausanias,  i.  ii,  2). 
These  Macedonian  assemblies,  insofar 
as  we  read  of  them,  appear  to  be  sum- 
moned chiefly  as  mere  instalments  to 
sanction  some  predetermined  purpose 
of  the  king  or  the  military  leader 
predominant  at  the  time.  Flathe 
(Geschicht.  Makedon.  p.  43-45)  greatly 
overrates,  in  m^  judgement,  the  rights 
and  powers  enjoyed  by  the  Macedonian 
people. 
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not  offending  too  violently  the  sentiments  of  that  military 
population  whom  they  commanded.  Philip  and  Alexander, 
combining  regal  station  with  personal  ability  and  unexampled 
success,  were  more  powerful  than  any  of  their  predecessors. 
Each  of  them  required  extraordinary  efforts  from  their  soldiers, 
whom  they  were  therefore  obliged  to  keep  in  willing  obedience 
and  attachment ;  just  as  Jason  of  Pherae  had  done  before  with 
his  standing  army  of  mercenaries.*  During  the  reign  of 
Alexander  the  army  manifests  itself  as  the  only  power  by  his 
side,  to  which  even  he  is  constrained  occasionally  to  bow ; 
after  his  death,  its  power  becomes  for  ^a  time  still  more  ascen- 
dant. But  so  far  as  the  history  of  Macedonia  is  known  to  us, 
I  perceive  no  evidence  of  co-ordinate  political  bodies,  or 
standing  apparatus  (either  aristocratical  or  popular)  to  check 
the  power  of  the  king — such  as  to  justify  in  any  way  the 
comparison  drawn  by  a  modem  historian  between  the  Mace- 
donian and  English  constitutions. 

The  first  proceeding  of  Philip,  in  dealing  with  his  numerous 
Proceedings  cncmics,  was  to  buy  off  the  Thracians  by  seasonable 

of  Philip  ,  .  t  t  •   '  ^ 

against  his  prcscnts  and  promises;  so  that  the  competition  of 
enemies.  Pausauias  for  the  throne  became  no  longer  dangerous. 
—Thracians  Thcrc  remained  as  assailants  the  Athenians  with 
nians.  ArgsEus  ffom  scaward,  and  the  I  lly rians  from  landward. 

But  Philip  showed  dexterity  and  energy  sufficient  to  make 
head  against  all.  While  he  hastened  to  reoi^nise  the  force 
of  the  country,  to  extend  the  application  of  those  improved 
military  arrangements  which  he  had  already  been  attempting 
in  his  own  province,  and  to  encourage  his  friends  and  soldiers 
by  collective  harangues,'  in  a  style  and  spirit  such  as  the 
Macedonians  had  never  before  heard  from  regal  lips— he  con- 
trived to  fence  off  the  attack  of  the  Athenians  until  a  more 
convenient  moment 

He  knew  that  the  possession  of  Amphipolis  was  the  great 
Hccvacu-,  purpose  for  which  they  had  been  carrying  on  war 
JSb.  5e*  against  Macedonia  for  some  years,  and  for  which 
AthSiians*  they  now  espoused  the  cause  of  Argaeus.  Accordingly 
Sa--^^  he  professed  his  readiness  at  once  to  give  up  to  them 
Sent^'  this  important  place,  withdrawing  the  Macedonian 
prisJSire.      garrison  whereby  Perdikkas  had  held  it  against  them, 

*  Xenoph.  Hellcn.  vi.  i,  6,  i6.  •  Diodor.  xvi.  a,  3. 
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and  leaving  the  town  to  its  own  citizens.  This  act  was 
probably  construed  by  the  Athenians  as  tantamount  to  an 
actual  cession ;  for  even  if  Amphipolis  should  still  hold  out 
against  them,  they  doubted  not  of  their  power  to  reduce  it 
when  unaided.  Philip  farther  despatched  letters  to  Athens, 
expressing  an  anxious  desire  to  be  received  into  her  alliance, 
on  the  same  friendly  terms  as  his  father  Amyntas  before  him.^ 
These  proceedings  seem  to  have  had  the  effect  of  making  the 
Athenians  lukewarm  in  the  cause  of  Argaeus.  For  Mantias 
the  Athenian  admiral,  though  he  conveyed  that  prince  by  sea 
to  Methdnd,  y^  stayed  in  the  seaport  himself,  while  Argaeus 
marched  inland — ^with  some  returning  exiles,  a  body  of  mer- 
cenaries, and  a  few  Athenian  volunteers — to  Mgad  or  Edessa  ;* 
hoping  to  procure  admission  into  that  ancient  capital  of  the 
Macedonian  kings.  But  the  inhabitants  refused  to  receive 
him  ;  and  in  his  march  back  to  Methdnfi,  he  was  attacked  and 
completely  defeated  by  Philip.  His  fugitive  troops  found 
shelter  on  a  neighbouring  eminence,  but  were  speedily  obliged 
to  surrender.  Philip  suffered  the  greater  part  of  them  to 
depart  on  terms,  requiring  only  that  Argaeus  and  the  Mace- 
donian exiles  should  be  delivered  up  to  him.  He  treated  the 
Athenian  citizens  with  especial  courtesy,  preserved  to  them 
all  their  property,  and  sent  them  home  full  of  gratitude,  with 
conciliatory  messages  to  the  people  of  Athens.  The  exiles, 
Argaeus  among  them,  having  become  his  prisoners,  were 
probably  put  to  death.' 

The  prudent  lenity  exhibited  by  Philip  towards  the  Athe- 
nian prisoners,  combined  with  his  evacuation  of  phiiip  makes 
Amphipolis,  produced  the  most  favourable  effect  5SSi^ 
upon  the  temper  of  the  Athenian  public,  and  dis-  JSdSSTto 
posed  them  to  accept  his  pacific  offers.  Peace  was  AmpWpoU*. 
accordingly  concluded.  Philip  renounced  all  claim  to  Amphi- 
polis, acknowledging  that  town  as  a  possession  rightfully 
belonging  to  Athens.^  By  such  renunciation  he  really  aban- 
doned no  rightful  possession;  for  Amphipolis  had  never 
belonged  to  the  Macedonian  kings  ;  nor  had  any  Macedonian 
soldiers  ever  entered  it  until  three  or  four  years  before,  when 


*  Demosthen^  cont.  Aristokrat  p. 
660,  s.  144. 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  3 ;  Demosthen.  cont 


Aristokrat  p.  660  ut  sup.    r&y  ijfur4p«t¥ 
Tii^f  ToAiTwr,  &c    Justin,  vii.  6. 
•  Diodor.  xvL  3.       *  Diodor.  xvi.  4. 
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the  citizens  had  invoked  aid  from  Perdikkas  to  share  in  the 
defence  against  Athens.  But  the  Athenians  appear  to  have 
gained  the  chief  prize  for  which  they  had  been  so  Jong 
struggling.  They  congratulated  themselves  in  the  hope, 
probably  set  forth  with  confidence  by  the  speakers  who  sup- 
ported the  peace,  that  the  Amphipolitans  alone  would  never 
think  of  resisting  the  acknowledged  claims  of  Athens, 

Philip  was  thus  relieved  from  enemies  on  the  coast,  and 
Victories  of  had  his  hands  free  to  deal  with  the  Illyrians  and  Paeo- 
thei^xZ^  nians  of  the  interior.  He  marched  into  the  territory 
lUyrians.  of  the  Pseoniaus  (seemingly  along  the  upper  course 
of  the  river  Axius),  whom  he  found  weakened  by  the  recent 
death  of  their  king  Agis.  He  defeated  their  troops,  and 
reduced  them  to  submit  to  Macedonian  supremacy.  From 
thence  he  proceeded  to  attack  the  Illyrians — a  more  serious 
and  formidable  undertaking.  The  names  Illyrians,  Pceonians, 
T/iradans,  &c.,  did  not  designate  any  united  national  masses, 
but  were  applied  to  a  great  number  of  kindred  tribes  or  clans, 
each  distinct,  separately  governed,  and  having  its  particular 
name  and  customs.  The  Illyrian  and  Paeonian  tribes  occu- 
pied a  wide  space  of  territory  to  the  north  and  north-west  of 
Macedonia,  over  the  modern  Bosnia  nearly  to  the  Julian  Alps 
and  the  river  Save.  But  during  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century  before  Christ,  it  seems  that  a  large  immigration  of 
Gallic  tribes  from  the  westward  was  taking  place,  invading 
the  territory  of  the  more  northerly  Illyrians  and  Paeonians, 
circumscribing  their  occupancy  and  security,  and  driving  them 
farther  southward;  sometimes  impelling  them  to  find  sub- 
sistence and  plunder  by  invasion  of  Macedonia  or  by  maritime 
piracies  against  Grecian  commerce  in  the  Adriatic.*  The 
Illyrians  had  become  more  dangerous  neighbours  to  Mace- 
donia that  they  were  in  the  time  of  Thucydid6s  ;  and  it  seems 
that  a  recent  coalition  of  their  warriors,  for  purposes  of  inva- 
sion and  plunder,  was  now  ii^he  zenith  of  its  force.  It  was 
under  a  chief  named  Bar^)||^^^ho  had  raised  himself  to  com- 
mand from  the  humble  dl^ pation  of  a  charcoal  burner ;  a 


*  See  the  remarks  of  Niebuhr,  on 
these  migrations  of  Gallic  tribes  from 
the  west,   and    their  effect    upon    the 

?rior  population  established  between  the 
)anuDe  and  the  ^^gean  Sea  (Niebuhr, 


Vortrage  iiber  alte  Geschichte,  voL  Si 
p.  225,  281;  also  the  earlier  work  of 
the  same  author — Kleine  Schriften,  Un- 
tersuchungen  iiber  die  Gesch.  der  Skj- 
then,  p.  375). 
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man  renowned  for  his  bravery,  but  yet  more  renowned  for 
dealings  rigidly  just  towards  his  soldiers,  especially  in  the 
distribution  of  plunder.^  Bardylis  and  his  Illyrians  had 
possessed  themselves  of  a  considerable  portion  of  Western 
Macedonia  (west  of  Mount  Bermius),  occupying  for  the  most 
part  the  towns,  villages)  and  plains,'  and  restricting  the  native 
Macedonians  to  the  defensible,  yet  barren  hills.  Philip 
marched  to  attack  them,  at  the  head  of  a  force  which  he  had 
now  contrived  to  increase  to  the  number  of  10,000  foot  and 
600  horse.  The  numbers  of  Bardylis  were  about  equal ;  yet  on 
hearing  of  Philip's  approach,  he  sent  a  proposition  tendering 
peace,  on  the  condition  that  each  party  should  retain  what  it 
actually  possessed.  His  proposition  being  rejected,  the  two 
armies  speedily  met.  Philip  had  collected  around  him  on 
the  right  wing  his  chosen  Macedonian  troops,  with  whom  he 
made  his  most  vigorous  onset ;  manoeuvring  at  the  same  time 
with  a  body  of  cavalry  so  as  to  attack  the  left  flank  of  the 
Illyrians.  The  battle,  contested  with  the  utmost  obstinacy 
on  both  sides,  was  for  some  time  undecided ;  nor  could  the 
king  of  Macedon  break  the  oblong  square  into  which  his 
enemies  had  formed  themselves.  But  at  length  his  cavalry 
were  enabled  to  charge  them  so  effectively  in  flank  and  rear, 
that  victory  declared  in  his  favour.  The  Illyrians  fled,  were 
vigorously  pursued  with  the  loss  of  7000  men,  and  never 
again  rallied.  Bardylis  presently  sued  for  peace,  and  con- 
sented to  purchase  it  by  renouncing  all  his  conquests  in 
Macedonia ;  while  Philip  pushed  his  victory  so  strenuously 
as  to  reduce  to  subjection  all  the  tribes  eastward  of  Lake 
Lychnidus.^ 

These  operations  against  the  inland  neighbours  of  Mace- 
donia must  have  occupied  a  year  or  two.  During  that  interval 
Philip  left  Amphipolis  to  itself,  having  withdrawn  from  it  the 
Macedonian  garrison  as  a  means  of  conciliating  the  Athenians. 


'  Theopompus,  Fragm.  35,  ed.  Didot; 
Cicero  de  Officiis,  iL  11;  Diodor.  xvi.  4. 

*  Arrian,  viL  9,  2,  3. 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  4-8.  Frontinns  (Strata- 
ran,  ii  3,  2)  mentions  a  battle  gained  by 
Philip  against  the  Illyrians;  vvherein, 
obsenring  that  their  chosen  troops  were 
in  the  centre,  he  placed  his  own  greatest 
strength  in  his  right  wing,  attacked  and 


beat  their  left  wing;  then  came  upon 
their  centre  in  flank  and  defeated  their 
whole  army.  Whether  this  be  the  battle 
alluded  to,  we  cannot  say.  The  tactics 
employed  are  the  same  as  those  of  £pa- 
minondas  at  Leuktra  and  Mantineia; 
strengthening  one  wing  peculiarly  for 
the  offensive,  and  keeping  back  the 
rest  of  die  army  upon  the  defensive. 


r 
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We  might  have  expected  that  they  would  forthwith  have 
B.C3s^58.  rivalled  themselves  of  the  opening  and  taken  active 
Amphipoiis  measures  for  regjaining  Amphipolis.  They  knew 
bl^^pSiii^  the  value  of  that  city :  they  considered  it  as  of  right 
Jluntf  *I  theirs :  they  had  long  been  anxious  for  its  re-pos- 
ncgiect  It.  session,  and  had  even  besieged  it  five  years  before, 
though  seemingly  only  with  a  mercenary  force,  which  was 
repelled  mainly  by  the  aid  of  Philip's  predecessor  Per- 
dikkas.  Amphipolis  was  not  likely  to  surrender  to  them 
voluntarily;  but  when  thrown  upon  its  own  resources,  it 
might  perhaps  have  been  assailed  with  success.  Yet  they 
remained  without  making  any  attempt  on  the  region  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Strymon.  We  must  recollect  (as  has  been 
already  narrated  ^),  that  during  359  B.C  and  the  first  part  of 
358  B.C.,  they  were  carrying  on  operations  in  the  Thradan 
Chersonese,  against  CharidSmus  and  Kersobleptfis,  with  small 
success  and  disgraceful  embarrassment  These  vexatious 
operations  in  the  Chersonese — in  which  peninsula  many  Athe- 
nians were  interested  as  private  proprietors,  besides  the  public 
claims  of  the  city — may  perhaps  have  absori^ed  wholly  the 
attention  of  Athens,  so  as  to  induce  her  to  postpone  the  acqui* 
sition  of  Amphipolis  until  they  were  concluded  ;  a  conclusion 
which  did  not  arrive  (as  we  shall  presently  see)  until  imme- 
diately before  she  became  plunged  in  the  dangerous  crisis  of 
the  Social  War.  I  know  no  better  explanation  of  the  singular 
circumstance,  that  Athens,  though  so  anxious,  both  before 
and  after,  for  the  possession  of  Amphipolis,  made  no  attempt 
to  acquire  it  during  more  than  a  year  after  its  evacuation  by 
Philip ;  unless  indeed  we  are  to  rank  this  opportunity  among 
the  many  which  she  lost  (according  to  Demosthenes^  from 
pure  negligence ;  little  suspecting  how  speedily  such  oppor« 
tunity  would  disappear. 

In  358  B.C,  an  opening  was  afforded  to  the  Athenians  for 
regaining  their  influence  in  Euboea ;  and  for  this  island,  so 
near  their  own  shores,  they  struck  a  more  vigorous  blow  than 
for  the  distant  possession  of  Amphipolis.  At  the  revival  of 
the  maritime  confederacy  under  Athens  (immediately  after 


■  See  Chap.  Ixxx. 

'  Demosthen^  Orat  de  Chersoneso,  p.  98,  &  54.    ^4p€  yUp,  t/^s  A 
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37S  B.C.),  most  of  the  cities  in  Euboea  had  joined  it  volun* 
tarily;  but  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra  (in  371  B.c),  ■•<=-358. 
the  island  passed  under  Theban  supremacy.  Ac-  Euboen-Ao 
cordingly  Euboeans  from  all  the  cities  served  in  the  foiMnt  re- 
army  of  Epaminondas,  both  in  his  first  and  his  last  attadTtho 
expedition  into  Peloponnesus  (369-362  B^C^).  More-  Tictorious 
over,  Ordpus,  the  frontier  town  of  Attica  and  Boeotia,  ai£2L. 
immediately  opposite  to  Euboea,  having  been  wrested  from 
Athens  *  in  366  B.C  by  a  body  of  exiles  crossing  the  strait 
from  Eretria,  through  the  management  of  the  Eretrian  despot 
Themison — had  been  placed  in  the  keeping  of  the  Thebans^ 
with  whom  it  still  remained.  But  in  the  year  358  B.C.,  dis- 
content b^^  in  the  Euboean  cities,  from  what  cause  we 
know  not,  against  the  supremacy  of  Thebes ;  whereupon  a 
powerful  Theban  force  was  sent  into  the  island  to  keep  them 
down.  A  severe  contest  ensued,  in  which  if  Thebes  had  suc- 
ceeded, Chalkis  and  Eretria  might  possibly  have  shared  the 
fate  of  Orchomenus.'  These  cities  sent  urgent  messages  en- 
treating aid  from  the  Athenians,  who  were  powerfully  moved 
by  the  apprehension  of  seeing  their  hated  neighbour  Thebes 
reinforced  by  so  large  an  acquisition  close  to  their  borders. 
The  public  assembly,  already  disposed  to  sympathise  with 
the  petitioners,  was  kindled  into  enthusiasm  by  the  abrupt 
and  emphatic  appeal  of  Timotheus  son  of  Konon.*  **  How  ! 
Athenians  (said  he),  when  you  have  the  Thebans  actually  in 
the  island,  are  you  still  here  debating  what  is  to  be  done,  or 
how  you  shall  deal  with  the  case  ?  Will  you  not  fill  the  sea 
with  triremes  ?    Will  you  not  start  up  at  once,  hasten  down 


>  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vL  5,  23.  E(/3ocii 
kwh  vmrrnw  rmw  v^Acwr:  also  vii.  5,  4. 
BMWTo^f  ix"^  virras  ical  Zhfioias  (£pa- 
minondas),  &c 

Winiewski,  in  his  instractive  com- 
mentary upon  the  historical  facts  of  the 
Oration  of  Demosthenes  de  Coroni, 
states  erroneously  that  Euboea  continued 
in  die  dependence  of  Athens  without 
interruption  from  377  to  358  B.c.  (Wi- 
niewski,  Commentarii  Historid  et  Chro« 
nologici  in  Demosthenis  Orationem  de 
Coroni,  p.  30). 

•  Xenophl  Hellen.  viL  4,  i;  Diodor. 
XT.  76 ;  I>emosthen.  de  Coroni,  p.  259, 
s.  123. 

'  Demosthenes,  Orat  de  Chersones. 


p.  loS,  s.  80.  rohs  Eiffio4eu  <riifciy,  8rc 
6i}/3cubi  icaTcdovXoGrr'  tdrrohs.  Sec,  com- 
pare Demosthen.  de  Coronft,  p.  259, 
s.  123.  ^fiaimp  a^9piCoti4ym¥  r^w 
Lifiouuf,  &c;  and  iEschin^s  cont  Ktesi- 
phont  p.  397,  c  31,  ^fi*^  9i4firiirmf 
fit  EUpouiM  eifiSoioi,  iUpraZov\iAaaff$ai 
rks  t6Kus  vtifM/uwot,  &c. 

*  Demosth.  Orat  de  Chersones.  p. 
108,  s.  8a  ZM  fMi,  fiovK^^^vO^f  1^ 
(Timotheus),  ^fitdovs  fx«»^«»  ^^  ^«'Vf 

rptiip&w  J    Otic    AwkTT^f  f    ij9ii 


paioit 


wop€iir€ff09  tls  rhp  Of i^<i;  0(  jco^^ctc 
ras  ravs  ; 
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to  Peiraeus,  and  haul  the  triremes  down  to  the  water  ? "  This 
animated  apostrophe,  reported  and  doubtless  heard  by  Demo- 
then^s  himself,  was  cordially  responded  to  by  the  people. 
The  force  of  Athens,  military  as  well  as  naval,  was  equipped 
with  an  eagerness,  and  sent  forth  with  a  celerity,  seldom 
paralleled.  Such  was  the  general  enthusiasm,  that  the  costly 
office  of  trierarchy  was  for  the  first  time  undertaken  by  volun- 
teers, instead  of  awaiting  the  more  tardy  process  of  singling 
out  those  rich  men  whose  turn  it  was  to  serve,  with  the  chance 
of  still  farther  delay  from  the  legal  process  called  Antidosis 
or  Exchange  of  property,*  instituted  by  any  one  of  the 
persons  so  chosen  who  might  think  himself  hardly  used  by 
tie  requisition.  Demosthenes  himself  was  among  the  volun- 
teer trierarchs ;  he  and  a  person  named  Philinus  being  co- 
trierarchs  of  the  same  ship.  We  are  told  that  in  three  or  in 
five  days  the  Athenian  fleet  and  army,  under  the  command 
of  Timotheus,^  were  landed  in  full  force  on  Eubcea ;  and  that 
in  the  course  of  thirty  days  the  Thebans  were  so  completely 
worsted,  as  to  be  forced  to  evacuate  it  under  capitulation.  A 
body  of  mercenaries  under  Char^  contributed  to  the  Athe- 
nian success.  Yet  it  seems  not  clear  that  the  success  was  so 
easy  and  rapid  as  the  orators  are  fond  of  asserting.*     How- 


'  See,  in  illustration  of  these  delays, 
Demosthenes,  Philippic,  i.  p.  50,  s.  42. 

Any  citizen  who  thought  that  he  had 
been  called  upon  out  of  his  fair  turn  to 
serve  a  trierarchy  or  other  expensive 
duty,  and  that  another  citizen  had  been 
unduly  spared,  might  tender  to  this 
latter  an  exchange  of  properties,  offering 
to  undertake  the  duty  if  the  other's  pro- 
perty were  made  over  to  him.  The 
person,  to  whom  tender  was  made,  was 
compelled  to  do  one  of  three  things  : 
either,  I.  to  show,  at  l^;al  process, 
that  it  was  not  his  turn,  and  that  he  was 
not  liable ;  2.  or  to  relieve  the  citizen 
tendering  from  the  trierarchy  just  im- 
posed upon  him  ;  3.  or  to  accept  the 
exchange,  receiving  the  other's  property, 
and  making  over  his  own  property  in 
return;  in  which  case  the  citizen  tender- 
ing undertook  the  trierarchy. 

rhis  obligatory  exchange  of  proper- 
ties, with  the  legal  process  attached  to 
it,  was  called  Antidosis. 

'  That  Timotheus  was  commander,  is 
not  distinctly  stated  by  Demosthenes, 
but  may  be  inferred  from  Plutarch,  De 


Gloril^  Athen.  p.  350  F.  ^r  f  TtfUBws 
EHfiotat'  1iK€v$4poUf  which,  in  the  case  of 
a  military  man  like  Timothees,  can 
hardly  allude  merely  to  the  speech 
which  he  made  in  the  assembly.  Diokles 
is  mentioned  by  Demosthen^  as  having 
concluded  the  convention  with  the 
Thebans  ;  but  this  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  he  was  commander:  see 
Demosth.  cont  Meidiam,  p.  570,  s.  219. 

About  Philinus  as  colleague  of  Demo- 
sthenes in  the  trierarchy,  see  Demosthen. 
cont.  Meidiam,  p.  566,  s.  204. 

'  Diodorus  (xvi.  7)  states  that  the 
contest  in  Euboea  lasted  for  some  con- 
siderable time. 

Demosthenes  talks  of  the  expedition 
as  having  reached  its  destination  in  three 
days,  iEschin^s  in  five  days  ;  the  latter 
states  also  that  within  thirty  days  the 
Thebans  were  vanquished  and  expelled 
(Demosthenes  cont  Androtion.  p.  597, 
s.  17;  iCschines  cont  Ktesiphont  p. 
397»  c.  31). 

About  Chares  and  the  mercenanes, 
see  Demosthenes  cont  Aristokiat  p^ 
678,  s.  206. 
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ever,  their  boast,  often  afterwards  repeated,  is  so  far  well- 
founded,  that  Athens  fully  accomplished  her  object,  rescued 
the  Euboeans  from  Thebes,  and  received  the  testimonial  of 
their  gratitude  in  the  form  of  a  golden  wreath  dedicated  in 
the  Athenian  acropolis.^  The  Euboean  cities,  while  acknow- 
ledged as  autonomous,  continued  at  the  same  time  to  be 
enrolled  as  members  of  the  Athenian  confederacy,  sending 
deputies  to  the  synod  at  Athens ;  towards  the  general  purposes 
of  which  they  paid  an  annual  tribute,  assessed  at  five  talents 
each  for  Oreus  (or  Histiaea)  and  Eretria.' 

On  the  conclusion  of  this  Euboean  enterprise,  Charfis  with 
his  mercenaries  was  sent  forward  to  the  Chersonese,  .      « 

B.C.  358. 

where  he  at  length  extorted  from  Charid^mus  and  surrender 
Kersoblept^s  the  evacuation  of  that  peninsula  and  its  wne^  to*'" 
cession  to  Athens,  after  a   long  train   of  dilatory       ^^' 
manoeuvres  and  bad  faith  on  their  part     I  have,  in  my  pre- 
ceding chapters,  described  these  events,  remarking  at  the  same 
time  that  Athens  attained  at  this  moment  the  maximum  of 
her  renewed  foreign  power  and  second  confederacy,  which 
had  begun  in  378  B.C.^    But  her  period  of  exaltation  was  very 
short   It  was  speedily  overthrown  by  two  important  events — 
the  Social  War,  and  the  conquests  of  Philip  in  Thrace. 

The  Athenian  confederacy,  recently  strengthened  by  the 
rescue  of  Eubcea,  numbered  among  its  members  a  sodaiwar 
large  proportion  of  the  islands  in  the  iEgean  as  well  kos, 
as  the  Grecian  seaports  in  Thrace.     The  list  included  ByaSuS* 
the  islands  Lesbos,  Chios,  Samos  (this  last  now  par-  Athens, 
tially  occupied  by  a  body  of  Athenian  Kleruchs  or  settlers), 
Kos  and  Rhodes ;  together  with  the  important  city  of  Byzan- 
tium.    It  was  shortly  after  the  recent  success  in  Euboea,  that 
Chios,  Kos,  Rhodes,  and  Byzantium  revolted  from  Athens  by 
concert,  raising  a  serious  war  against  her,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Social  War. 

Respecting  the  proximate  causes  of  this  outbreak  we  find 
unfortunately  little  information.  There  was  now,  and  had 
always  been  since  378  B.C.,  a  synod  of  deputies  from  all  the 


'  Demosthenes  cont.  Androtion.  p. 
616,  s.  89,  cont  Timokrat  p.  756, 
s.  205. 

'  iEschin^  cont  Ktesiphont.  p.  401, 


403,  404,  c  32,  33 ;  Demosthen^  pro 
Megalopolitan.  p.  204,  s.  16. 
'  See  Chap.  Ixxx. 
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confederate  cities  habitually  assembling  at  Athens ;  such  as 
ow^^  had  not  subsisted  under  the  first  Athenian  empire  in 
War-con-    its  fuU  maturitv.     How  far  the  Synod  worked  efii- 

ductofthe  ,,  ,',  A,.  « 

Athenians  ciently,  wc  do  not  know.  At  least  it  must  have 
Athens.  afforded  to  the  allies,  if  aggrieved,  a  full  opportunity 
of  making  their  complaints  heard ;  and  of  criticising  the  appli- 
cation of  the  common  fund  to  which  each  of  them  contributed. 
But  the  Athenian  confederacy  which  had  b^un  (378  B.C)  in 
a  generous  and  equal  ^spirit  of  common  maritime  defence,*  had 
gradually  become  perverted,  since  the  humiliation  of  the  great 
enemy  Sparta  at  Leuktra,  towards  purposes  and  interests 
more  exclusively  Athenian,  Athens  had  been  conquering  the 
island  of  Samos — Pydna,  Potidaea,  and  Methdnfi,  on  the  coast 
of  Macedonia  and  Thrace — and  the  Thracian  Chersonese ; 
all  of  them  acquisitions  made  for  herself  alone,  without  any 
advantage  to  the  confederate  synod — and  made  too  in  great 
part  to  become  the  private  property  of  her  own  citizens  as 
Kleruchs,  in  direct  breach  of  her  public  resolution  passed  in 
378  B.C.,  not  to  permit  any  appropriation  of  lands  by  Athenian 
citizens  out  of  Attica. 

In  proportion  as  Athens  came  to  act  more  for  her  own 
Athens  acts  Separate  aggrandizement,  and  less  for  interests  com- 
h^wn  nion  to  the  whole  confederacy,  the  adherence  of  the 
St^te,  larger  confederate  states  grew  more  and  more  reluc- 
SS^t'^hb"  tant  But  what  contributed  yet  farther  to  detach 
ai!^^ci5te  them  from  Athens,  was,  the  behaviour  of  her  arma- 
SdhnliSd"  nients  on  service,  consisting  in  great  proportion  of 
-th^M^  mercenaries,  scantily  and  irregularly  paid;  whose 
tortions.  disorderly  and  rapacious  exaction,  especially  at  the 
cost  of  the  confederates  of  Athens,  is  characterised  in  strong 
terms  by  all  the  contemporary  orators — Demosthente,  i£schi- 
n^s,  IsokratSs,  &c  The  commander,  having  no  means  of 
paying  his  soldiers,  was  often  compelled  to  obey  their  preda- 
tory impulses,  and  conduct  them  to  the  easiest  place  from 
whence  money  could  be  obtained  ;  indeed  some  of  the  com- 
manders, especially  Charfis,  were  themselves  not  less  ready 
than  their  soldiers  to  profit  by  such  depredations.*     Hence 


*  Demosthenes,  De  Rhodior.  Libertat  p.  194,  s.  17.  vap^altrM  (the  Rhodians) 

•  Diodor.  xv.  95. 
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the  armamenls  sent  out  by  Athens  sometimes  saw  little  of  the 
enemy  whom  they  were  sent  to  combat,  preferring  the  easier 
and  lucrative  proceeding  of  levying  contributions  from  friends, 
and  of  plundering  the  trading  vessels  met  with  at  sea.  Nor 
was  it  practicable  for  Athens  to  prevent  such  misconduct, 
when  her  own  citizens  refused  to  serve  personally,  and  when 
she  employed  foreigners,  hired  for  the  occasion,  but  seldom 
regularly  paid^  The  suffering,  alarm,  and  alienation,  arising 
i((%^hence  among  the  confederates,  was  not  less  mischievous 
than  discreditable  to  Athens.  We  cannot  doubt  that  com- 
plaints in  abundance  were  raised  in  the  confederate  synod ; 
but  they  must  have  been  imavailing,  since  the  abuse  continued 
until  the  period  shortly  preceding  the  battle  of  Chsroneia 

Amidst  such  apparent  dispositions  on  the  part  of  Athens  to 
n^lect  the  interests  of  the  confederacy  for  purposes  ^-c-  358. 
of  her  own,  and  to  tolerate  or  encourage  the  continued  cksL  d^  j 
positive  depredations  of  unpaid  armaments — discon-  setre*  md^ 
tent  naturally  grew  up,  manifesting  itself  most  power-  aS^^^ 
fully  among  some  of  the  larger  dependencies  near  the  ^^  of 
Asiatic  coast  The  islands  of  Chios,  Kos,  and  Rhodes,  mIJ^iI^ 
together  with  the  important  city  of  Byzantium  on  the  Thracian 
BosphcMiis^  took  counsel  together,  and  declared  themselves 
detached  from  Athens  and  her  confederacy.    According  to 
the  spirit  of  the  convention,  sworn  at  Sparta,  immediately 
before  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  and  of  the  subsequent  alliance, 
sworn  at  Athens,  a  few  months  afterwards  ^ — obligatory  and 
indefeasible  confederacies  stood  generally  condemned  among 
the  Greeks,  so  that  these  islands  were  justified  in  simply 
seceding  when  they  thought  fit    But  their  secession,  which 


'  Demorthen^  Philip.  L  p.  46,  s.  28. 
4^  ot  V  attrit  voaJf  aUn^  tk  (cyora  t^/ur 
tfTpore^cToit  ro'bs  plXous  ruc^  icai  robs 

ov/nfidx^^f  ^  ''  ^X^P^"^  fMl(avs  rov 
Ziorrot  yty6waffiw,  Kcd  Topoic^^arra  M 
rhv  His  w6\u0S  vSx^fiw,  vpbs  'Aprii- 
0aCov  ^  varrax^v  /cSXAoy  olx^roi 
wKdorra*  6  M  vrptmry^s  iucokovBu'  cuc^- 
T»f*   oi    yitp  ttrriP  ipx*^  M^  SiS^rra 

Ibid.  p.  53,  8.  51.  'Ovoi  8*  hif  <rroaTii- 
^ir  ml  ^^ffyuriM  mvhv  Koi  ria  ktth  rov 
fi^/iOfros  iXitiias  iicw4/vhirtf  oMp  ifuv 
rmv  MvrtMf  yiyr^rai,  a\\*  ol  fil¥  ix' 
$pol  Koray^KmviP,  ol  8)  a^fifiaxoi 
TftfrSiri   r^    94§i    rohs  roto6rovs 


k90ffr4Kovs, 

IbiA  p.  53,  s.  53.  Nw  y  f/f  rovO' 
%iat  rit  vpayiMTa  aUrx^Sf  &ort  rmw 
irrpanitydv  %K<urros  Z\s  KaiH  rpis  Koli^rrtu 
vap*  OfWf  W9p\  Bop^oVf  vphs  ih  robs  ^x* 
Bpobs  obMs  oifV  Awa^  aJftrSav  iuymvl' 
vanrBai  mpi  $npdrov  roXftJ^  kKKh  rhu 
rmw  lu^hpaanifiurrmv  koX  Xmnivrmw  Odwo' 
row  /coXAoy  alpovprm  rov  vpoo^KOirros, 

Compare  Oljmthiac  ii.  p.  26,  s.  28 ; 
De  Chersoneso,  p.  95,  s.  24-27,  cont. 
Aristokrat  p«  639,  s.  69 ;  De  Republ. 
Ordinand.  wtpl  ivrrd^^ms,  p.  167,  s.  7. 
Also  yEschin^  de  Fab.  Legat  p.  264, 
c.  24;  Isokrat^  De  Pace,  s.  57,  160. 

'  Xenoph.  Helleu.  vi.  3,  iS ;  vi.  5,  2. 
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probably  Athens  would,  under  all  circumstances,  have  resisted, 
was  proclaimed  in  a  hostile  manner,  accompanied  with  accusa- 
tions that  she  had  formed  treacherous  projects  against  them. 
It  was  moreover  fomented  by  the  intrigues,  as  well  as  aided 
by  the  arms,  of  the  Karian  prince  Maus6lus.^  Since  the  peace 
of  Antalkidas,  the  whole  Asiatic  coast  had  been  under  the 
unresisted  dominion  either  of  satraps  or  of  subordinate  princes 
dependent  upon  Persia,  who  were  watching  for  opportunities 
of  extending  their  conquests  in  the  neighbouring  islands^ 
Maus61us  appears  to  have  occupied  both  Rhodes  and  Kos  ; 
provoking  in  the  former  island  a  revolution  which  placed  it 
under  an  oligarchy,  not  only  devoted  to  him,  but  farther 
sustained  by  the  presence  of  a  considerable  force  of  his 
mercenary  troops.'  The  government  of  Chios  appears  to 
have  been  always  oligarchical ;  which  fact  was  one  ground 
for  want  of  sympathy  between  the  Chians  and  Athens. 
Lastly,  the  Byzantines  had  also  a  special  ground  for  dis- 
content ;  since  they  assumed  the  privil^e  of  detaining  and 
taxing  the  cornships  from  the  Euxine  in  their  passage  through 
the  Bosphorus^ — while  Athens,  as  chief  of  the  insular  con- 
federacy, claimed  that  right  for  herself,  and  at  any  rate 
protested  against  the  use  of  such  power  by  any  other  dty  for 
its  own  separate  profit 

This  revolt,  the  beginning  of  what  is  termed  the  Social  War, 
B.C.  358.  was  a  formidable  shock  to  the  foreign  ascendency  of 
Athens.  Among  all  her  confederates,  Chios  was  the 
largest  and  most  powerful,  the  entire  island  being 
under  one  single  government.  Old  men,  like  Plato 
and  Isokrat^s,  might  perhaps  recollect  the  affright 
occasioned  at  Athens  fifty-four  years  before  (B.C  412) 
by  the  news  of  the  former  revolt  of  Chios,*  shortly 
after  the  great  disaster  before  Syracuse.  And  pro- 
bably the  alarm  was  not  much  less,  when  the  Athe- 


Great  force 
of  the 
revoltcrs— 
armament 
despatched 
by  Athens 
against 
Chios — 
battle  at 
Chios — 
repulse  of 
the  Athe- 
nians and 
death  of 
Chabrias. 


*  Demosthenes,  De  Rhodior.  Libertat 
p.  191,  s.  3.  ifriAffamo  yitp  iifjJas  hrt' 
iSovAc^ciy  ainoTs  Xioi  ica2  Bu(dyrun 
Koi  *F69iot  Kol  Hiit  ravra  (rw4<rr7iiraif  iip' 
ilfias  rhr  rcAcvTAibr  rovrowl  v6\ti»ow 
^Hurfi<rerai  8*  6  piJkp  rpvratftiffas  ravra 
Koi  ir%(ffas  VlalirmXoSt  fi\os  tlvat  ^dffiuop 
'FoiiuPf  riir    4Kw$§piaM   ahrSav   it4*ppvi' 

•  Demosthen.  de  Rhodior.  Libert,  p. 


195.  s.   17,   p.  198,  8.  34;  De  Pace, 
p.  63,  s.  25;  Diodor.  xvL  7. 

*  Demosthen.  de  Pace,  p.  63,  s.  25. 
{i&iuv)  rhw  Kopa  rhi  rfi90v%  KOfraKofi' 
fidytiv,  Xiotf  KcU  Kw  ical  'P^8or,  iral  Bv- 
{ayrlovs  Kardy§iw  rk  tAoio,  &c 

Compare  Demosthenes  adv.  PolykL 
p.  1207,  s.  6,  p.  121 1,  s.  22 ;  adv.  Lep> 
tinem,  p.  475,  s.  68. 

*  Thucyd.  viii.  15. 
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nians  were  now  apprised  of  the  quadruple  defection  iamong 
their  confederates  near  the  Asiatic  coast  The  joint  armament 
of  all  four  was  mustered  at  Chios,  whither  Maus61us  also  sent 
a  reinforcement  The  Athenians  equipped  a  fleet  with  land- 
forces  on  board,  to  attack  the  island ;  and  on  this  critical 
occasion  we  may  presume  that  their  citizens  would  overcome 
the  reluctance  to  serve  in  persoa  Chabrias  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  fleet,  Char^  of  the  land  force  ;  the  latter  was 
disembarked  on  the  island,  and  a  joint  attack  upon  the  town 
of  Chios,  by  sea  and  land  at  the  same  moment,  was  concerted. 
When  Charts  marched  up  to  the  walls,  the  Chians  and  their 
allies  felt  strong  enough  to  come  forth  and  hazard  a  battle, 
with  no  decisive  result;  while  Chabrias  at  the  same  time 
attempted  with  the  fleet  to  force  his  way  into  the  harbour. 
But  the  precautions  for  defence  had  been  effectively  taken,  and 
the  Chian  seamen  were  resolute.  Chabrias,  leading  the  attack 
with  his  characteristic  impetuosity,  became  entangled  among 
the  enemy's  vessels,  was  attacked  on  all  sides,  and  fell  gallantly 
fighting.  The  other  Athenian  ships  either  were  not  forward  in 
following  him,  or  could  make  no  impression.  Their  attack 
conipletely  failed,  and  the  fleet  was  obliged  to  retire,  with 
little  loss  apparently,  except  that  of  the  brave  admiral. 
Char^  with  his  land  force  having  been  again  taken  aboard, 
the  Athenians  forthwith  sailed  away  from  Chios.^ 

This  repulse  at  Chios  was  a  serious  misfortune  to  Athens. 
Such  was  the  dearth  of  military  men  and  the  decline  ^  ^     . 
of  the  military  spirit,  in  that  city,  that  the  loss  of  a  Farther  ar- 
warlike  citizen,  daring  as  a  soldier  and  tried  as  a  com-  Ath!2^° 
mander,  like  Chabrias,  was  never  afterwards  repaired.  ifiS^i^; 
To  the  Chians  and  their  allies,  on  the  other  hand,  the  -unS^** 
event  was  highly  encouraging.     They  were  enabled,  ^^fions 
not  merely  to  maintain  their  revolt,  but  even  to  obtain  i«^ntf  ^ 
fresh  support,  and  to  draw  into  the  like  defection  other  SJ^JTlhT 
allies  of  Athens — among  them  seemingly  Sestos  and  «*°***^ 


^  The  account  of  this  event  comes  to    glorious  deeds ;  bat  gives  no  particulars 
US  in  a  meagre  and  defective  manner,  •  (Demosth.  cont  Leptin.  p.^i,  482). 


Diodorus,  xvi.  7;  Comelins  Nepos, 
Chabrias,  c.  4 ;  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  6. 
Demosthanls,  in  an  harangue  delivered 
three  years  afterwards,  mentions  the 
death  of  Chabrias,   and   eulogises  his 


conduct    at   Chios    among    his   other  '  with  Char^ 


ComeL  Nep.  says  that  Chabrias  was 
not  commander,  but  only  serving  as  a 
private  soldier  on  shipboard.  I  think 
this  less  probable  than  the  statement  of 
Diodorus,  that  he  was  joint-commander 
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other  cities  on  the  Hellespont  For  some  months  they  appear 
to  have  remained  masters  of  the  sea,  with  a  fleet  of  lOO  triremes, 
disembarking  and  inflicting  devastation  on  the  Athenian  islands 
of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  Samos,  and  elsewhere,  so  as  to  collect 
a  sum  for  defraying  their  expenses.  They  were  even  strong 
enough  to  press  the  town  of  Samos  by  close  siege,  until  at 
length  the  Athenians,  not  without  delay  and  difficulty,  got 
together  a  fleet  of  120  triremes,  under  the  joint  command  of 
Charts,  Iphikratfis  with  his  son  Menestheus,  and  Timotheus. 
Notwithstanding  that  Samos  was  under  si^e,  the  Athenian 
admirals  thought  it  prudent  to  direct  their  first  efforts  to  the 
reduction  of  Byzantium ;  probably  from  the  paramount  im- 
portance of  keeping  open  the  two  straits  between  the  Euxine 
and  the  iEgean,  in  order  that  the  corn-ships,  out  of  the  former, 
might  come  through  in  safety.*  To  protect  Byzantium,  the 
Chians  and  their  allies  raised  the  si^e  of  Samos,  and  sailed 
forthwith  to  the  Hellespont,  in  which  narrow  strait  both  fleets 
were  collected — as  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  had 
been  during  the  closing  years  of  the  Peloponneslan  war.  A 
plan  of  naval  action  had  been  concerted  by  the  three  Athenian 
commanders,  and  was  on  the  point  of  taking  place,  when  there 
supervened  a  sudden  storm,  which,  in  the  judgement  both  of 
Iphikrat^s  and  Timotheus,  rendered  it  rash  and  perilous  to 
assist  in  the  execution.  They  therefore  held  off,  while  Charfis, 
judging  differently,  called  upon  the  trierarchs  and  seamen  to 
follow  him,  and  rushed  into  the  tight  without  his  colleagues. 
He  was  defeated,  or  at  least  was  obliged  to  retire  without 
accomplishing  anything.  But  so  incensed  was  he  against  his 
two  colleagues,  that  he  wrote  a  despatch  to  Athens  accusing 
them  of  corruption  and  culpable  backwardness  against  the 
enemy.' 

'  It  appears  that  there  was  a  great  that  both  Samos  and  the  HeUespont 
and  general  scarcity  of  com  daring  this  had  revolted  from  Athens :  and  that  the 
year  357  b.c  Demosthenes  adv.  Xep-  locality  in  which  Char^  made  his  attadc, 
tinem,  p.  467,  s.  3S.  vpoir4pvffi  inro-  contrary  to  the  judgement  of  his  two 
8c(af  iropcl  vo<riir  awBpiwoif  ytpofi^Sf  colleagues,  was  near  Samos— not  in  the 
&c      That   oration   was   delivered  in  {  Hellespont  He  affirms  farther  that  Me- 


355  B-c. 
'  I  follow  chiefly  the  account  given 

of  these  transactions  by  Diodorus,  mea- 
gre and  unsatisfactory  as  it  is  (xvL  21). 


nestheus,  son  of  Iphikrat^  was  named 
as  colleague  of  Charts ;  ami  that  Iphi* 
krat^  and  Timotheus  were  appointed  as 
advisers  of  Menestheus. 


Nepos  (Timotheus,   c.  3)  differs  from  |      As  to  the  last  assertion — that  Timo- 
Diodorus  on  several  points.    He  states  '  theus  only  served  as  adviser  toUs  jnnior 
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The  three  joint  admirals  were  thus  placed  not  mefely  in 
opposition,  but  in  bitter  conflict,  among  themselves.  ^^  ^ 
At  the  trial  of  accountability,  undergone  by  all  of  iphikiutss 
them  not  long  afterwards  at  Athens,  Char^  stood  £»ism^ 
forward  as  the  formal  accuser  of  his  two  colleagues,  c^Sfat^ 
who  in  their  turn  also  accused  hint   He  was  seconded  ^^*°*' 
in  his  attack  by  Aristophon,  one  of  the  most  practised  orators 
of  the  day.    Both  of  them  chained  Iphikrat6s  and  Timotheus 
with  having  received  bribes  from  the  Chians  and  Rhodians,^ 
and  betrayed  their  trust ;  by  deserting  Charte  at  the  critical 
moment  when  it  had  been  determined  beforehand  to  fight,  and 
when  an  important  success  might  have  been  gained. 

How  the  justice  of  the  case  stood,  we  cannot  decide.  The 
characters  of  Iphikrat^s  and  Timotheus  raise  strong  presump- 
tion that  they  were  in  the  right  and  their  accuser  in  the  wrong. 
Yet  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  Athenian  public  (and  pro- 
bably every  other  public — ancient  or  modem — Roman,  English, 
or  French)  would  naturally  sympathise  with  the  forward  and 
daring  admiral,  who  led  the  way  into  action,  fearing  neither 
the  storm  nor  the  enemy,  and  calling  upon  his  colleagues  to 
follow.  Iphikrat^  and  Timotheus  doubtless  insisted  upon  the 
rashness  of  his  proceedings,  and  set  forth  the  violence  of  the 
gale.  But  this  again  would  be  denied  by  Charts,  and  would 
stand  as  a  point  where  the  evidence  was  contradictory ; 
captains  and  seamen  being  produced  as  witnesses  on  both 


relative  and  not  as  a  general  fonnally 
named — this  is  not  probable  in  itself;  nor 
seemingly  consistent  with  Isokrat^  (0.< 
zv.  De  Pennntat  s.  137),  who  repre- 
sents Timothens  as  afterwards  passing 
through  the  usual  trial  of  accountability. 
Nor  can  Nepos  be  correct  in  saying  that 
Samos  had  now  revolted ;  for  we  find 
it  still  in  possession  of  Athens  after  the 
Social  War,  and  we  know  that  a  fresh 
batch  of  Athenian  Kleruchs  were  after- 
wards sent  there. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  Nepos  is 
probably  right  in  his  assertion,  that  the 
Hellespont  now  revolted  ('*  descierat 
Hellespontus'').  This  is  a  fact  in  itself 
noway  improbable,  and  helping  us  to 
nnderstana  how  it  happened  that  Charts 
conquered  Sestos  afterwards  in  353  B.C. 
(Di<>dor.xvL34),  and  that  the  A&enians 
are  said  to  have  tAm  recovered  the 
Chersonesus  from  Kersoblept^s. 


Polysenus  (iii.  2, 39)  has  a  story  repre- 
senting the  reluctance  of  Iphikrat^s  to 
fight,  as  having  been  manifested  near 
Embata ;  a  loodi^  not  agreeii^  eiUier 
with  Nepos  or  with  Diodorus.  Embata 
was  on  tne  continent  of  Asia,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Erythrse. 

See  respecting  the  relations  of  Athens 
with  Sestos,  my  preceding  chapter, 
Chap.  box. 

Our  evidence  respecting  this  period  is 
so  very  defective,  that  nothing  like  cer- 
tainty is  attainable. 

*  Deinarchus  cont  Philokl.  s.  17.  Iica- 
T0¥  ruXiarrww  rifi^<rarrcs  (Ti/a^coi^),  5ri 

Xlmp  flXif^^M  jmU  ToS/wr:  compare 
Deinarch.  cont  Demosth.  s.  15,  where 
the  same  charge  of  bribery  is  alluded  to, 
though  tdnhs  1^  is  put  in  place  of 
abrhif  *^Kpiffro^v  1^,  seemingly  by 
mistake  of  the  transcriber. 
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is  fined  and 

retires 

Athens. 


sides,  and  the  fleet  being  probably  divided  into  two  opposing 
parties.  The  feeling  of  the  Athenian  Dikasts  might  naturally 
be,  that  Iphikrat^s  and  Timotheus  ought  never  to  have  let 
their  colleague  go  into  action  unassisted,  even  though  they 
disapproved  of  the  proceeding.  IphikratSs  defended  himself 
partly  by  impeaching  the  behaviour  of  Charts,  partly  by  bitter 
retort  upon  his  other  accuser  Aristophon.  "  Would  you  (he 
asked)  betray  the  fleet  for  money  Y'  "  No,"  was  the  reply. 
"  Well,  then,  you^  Aristophon,  would  not  betray  the  fleet ; 
shall  /,  Iphikrat^s,  do  so  ? "  * 

The  issue  of  this  important  cause  was,  that  Iphikratfis  was 
iphikratis  acquitted,  while  Timotheus  was  found  guilty  and 
Ti^t"heus '  condemned  to  the  large  fine  of  lOO  talents.  Upon 
from  what  causes  such  difference  of  sentence  turned,  we 
make  out  but  imperfectly.  And  it  appears  that 
Iphikrat^,  far  from  exonerating  himself  by  throwing  blame 
on  Timotheus,  emphatically  assumed  the  responsibility  of  the 
whole  proceeding;  while  his  son  Menestheus  tendered  an 
accurate  account,  within  his  own  knowledge,  of  all  the  funds 
received  and  disbursed  by  the  army.* 

The  cause  assigned  by  Isokratfis,  the  personal  friend  of 
Arrogance     Timotheus,  is,  the  extreme  unpopularity  of  the  latter 

and  unpop-      ,  x     x  ^ 

uiarity  of  m  thc  clty.  Though  as  a  general  and  on  foreign 
attested  by    scrvicc,  Timothcus  conducted  himself  not  only  with 

his  fnend  .  .         ,  i  •  i  /• 

isokratSs.  scrupulous  justice  to  everyone, but  with  rare  forbear- 
ance towards  the  maritime  allies  whom  other  generals  vexed 
and  plundered — yet  at  home  his  demeanour  was  intolerably 
arrogant  and  offensive,  especially  towards  the  leading  speakers 
who  took  part  in  public  affairs.  While  recognised  as  a  man  of 
ability  and  as  a  general  who  had  rendered  valuable  service,  he 
had  thus  incurred  personal  unpopularity  and  made  numerous 
enemies  ;  chiefly  among  those  most  able  to  do  him  harm. 
Isokrat^s  tells  us  that  he  had  himself  frequently  remonstrated 
with  Timotheus  (as  Plato  admonished  Dion)  on  this  serious 
fault,  which  overclouded  his  real  ability,  caused  him  to  be 


*  See  AristoteL  Rhetoric,  ii.  24 ;  iiu 
10.     Quintilian,  Inst.  Or.  v.  12,  10. 

*  Isokrat6s,  Or.  xv.  (Permutat)  s,  137. 

8*    i,7ro\4o'ayra,    wtpi   irpoioirias    %Kpi.V9 
{il  ^6X1$  Tifi6Btop),  «ca2  ird?uv  ci  9i96yros 


tlB^was  ahrov^  Kot  rks  /i^p  xpd^tu  'I^- 
Kpdrovs  hyaZ€xofi4yoUt  rbv  S*  ihrif»  rmv 
XpilM^Tc»y  K6yop  Htp44r$*9§s,  rovrovs  ^hr 
i,ir4\wr€,  Tifi6$€0P  Hk  roao^ois  4(iinimct 
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totally  misunderstood,  and  laid  up  against  him  a  fund  of 
popular  dislike  sure  to  take  melancholy  effect  on  some 
suitable  occasion.  Timotheus  (according  to  Isokratfis),  though 
admitting  the  justice  of  the  reproof,  was  unable  to  conquer  his 
own  natural  dispositioa^  If  such  was  the  bearing  of  this  emi- 
nent man,  as  described  by  his  intimate  friend,  we  may  judge 
how  it  would  incense  unfriendly  politicians,  and  even  indifferent 
persons  who  knew  him  only  from  his  obvious  exterior.  Iphi- 
kratfis,  though  by  nature  a  proud  man,  was  more  discreet  and 
conciliatory  in  his  demeanour,  and  more  alive  to  the  mischief 
of  political  odium.^  Moreover  he  seems  to  have  been  an 
effective  speaker'  in  public,  and  his  popularity  among  the 
military  men  in  Athens  was  so  marked,  that  on  this  very  trial 
many  of  them  manifested  their  sympathy  by  appearing  in 
arms  near  the  Dikastery.*  Under  these  circumstances,  we 
may  easily  understand  that  Charts  and  Aristophon  might 
find  it  convenient  to  press  their  charge  more  pointedly  against 
Timotheus  than  against  Iphikrat^s  ;  and  that  the  Dikastery, 
while  condemning  the  former,  may  have  been  less  convinced 
of  the  guilt  of  the  latter,  and  better  satisfied  in  every  way  to 
acquit  him.* 


'  Isokrat^s,  Or.  xv.  (Permutat.)  s.  146. 
Tavra  8*  iuco^mp  hpBSos  fi^y  t^wTKi  fu 
A^u't  ob  ii^v  otis  T*  ijy  tJjk  ^^ly 
ficra/9aXc7r,  &C. 

Isoknites  goes  at  some  length  into 
the  subject  from  s.  137  to  s.  147.  The 
discourse  was  composed  seemingly  in 
353  B.C.,  about  one  year  after  the  death 
of  Timotheus,  and  four  years  after  the 
trial  here  described. 

*  Demosthen^  oont  Meidiam,  p.  534, 
53s  ;  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  39. 

*  Dionysius  Halikamass.,  Judicium  de 
Lysial,  p.  481 ;  Justin,  vi.  s.  5.  Aristotle 
in  his  Rhetorica  borrows  several  illustra- 
tions on  rhetorical  points  from  the 
speeches  of  Iphikrat^s ;  but  none  from 
any  speeches  of  Timotheus. 

*  Polyaenus,  iii.  9,  29.  That  this  may 
have  been  done  with  the  privity  and 
even  by  the  contrivance  of  Iphikrates,  is 
probable  enough.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  any  obvious  purpose  of  intimidating 
the  Dikastery  would  have  been  likely  to 
do  him  more  harm  than  good. 

*  Rehdantz  (Vitjc  Iphicratis,  Chabrise, 
et  Timothei,  p.  224  J<y^.)»  while  col- 
lecting and  discussing  instructively  all 
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the  facts  respecting  these  two  com- 
manders, places  the  date  of  this  me- 
morable trial  in  the  year  354  B.C.; 
three  years  after  the  events  to  which  it 
relates,  and  two  years  after  the  peace 
which  concluded  the  Social  War.  Mr. 
Clinton  (Fast  Hellenici,  B.C.  354)  gives 
the  same  statement  I  dissent  from 
their  opinion  on  the  date ;  and  think 
that  the  trial  must  have  occurred  very 
soon  after  the  abortive  battle  in  the 
Hellespont — that  is  in  357  B.a  (or  356 
B.C.),  while  the  Social  War  was  still 
going  on. 

Rehdantz  and  Mr.  Clinton  rely  on 
the  statement  of  Dionysius  Ilalikamass. 
(De  Dinarcho  Judicium,  p.  667).  Speak- 
ing of  an  oration  falsely  ascribed  to 
Deinarchus,  Dionysius  says,  that  it  was 
spoken  before  the  maturity  of  that 
orator — ttprircu  yhp  Iti  tow  ffrparrjfyov 
Tifxo64ov  (vtnos,  /carck  rhv  xp^*'^^  '^^* 
lirrh  VltvwB4v$  irrparriytai,  4<f>*  ^  rckj 
fifBvyas  v-wotrx^^v*  kaXv,  Tifi6$fos  8^  rks 
th^vpas  ihr^o-xilKcv  M  AiorlfioVf  rov 
/ifTck  KciXkiarparoWf  8tc  icol  .  .  .  These 
are  the  last  words  in  the  MS.,  so  that 
the  sentence  stands  defective ;  Mr.  Clin- 
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A  fine  of  I  GO  talents  is  said  to  have  been  imposed  upon 
Timotheus,  the  largest  fine  (according  to  Isokratfe) 
Tjmotheus  ever  imposed  at  Athens.  Upon  his  condemnation 
?oon  after-  he  retired  to  Chalkis,  where  he  died  three  years 
afterwards,  in  354  B.C.  In  the  year  succeeding  his 
death,  his  memory  was  still  very  unpopular ;  yet  it  appears 
that  the  fine  was  remitted  to  his  family,  and  that  his  son 
Konon  was  allowed  to  compromise  the  demand  by  a  disburse- 
ment of  the  smaller  sum  of  ten  talents  for  the  repairs  of  the 
city  walls.  It  seems  evident  that  Timotheus  by  his  retirement 
evaded  payment  of  the  full  fine ;  so  that  his  son  Konon  appears 
after  him  as  one  of  the  richest  citizens  in  Athens.^ 

The  loss  of  such  a  citizen  as  Timotheus  was  a  fresh  misfortune 

I  hikratfe     ^^  ^^^*     ^^  ^^^  conducted  her  armies  with  signal 
no  more        succcss,  maintained  the  honour  of  her  name  through- 

employcd—  '  ^ 

great  loss      Qut  thc  Eastcm  and  Western  Seas,  and  greatly  ex- 

to  Athens  '  o  • 

in  these  two   tcndcd  thc  list  of  her  foreign  allies.    She  had  recently 

generals.  **  ' 

lost  Chabrias  in  battle  ;  a  second  general,  Timotheus, 
was  now  taken  from  her ;  and  the  third,  Iphikrat^s,  though 
acquitted  at  the  last  trial,  seems,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out, 


ton  supplies  iT€A€^ij(r€K,  which  is  very 
probable. 

The  archonship  of  Diotimus  is  in 
354.353  B.C.;  so  that  Dionysius  here 
states  the  trial  to  have  taken  place 
in  354  B.C.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the 
same  Dionysius,  in  another  passage, 
states  the  same  trial  to  have  taken 
place  while  the  Social  War  was  yet 
going  on ;  that  is,  some  time  between 
358  and  355  B.C.  De  Lysi^  Judicium, 
p.  480.  iy  y^p  Ty  ffvfifiaxiK^  itoKifUf 
T^v  tltraYYtXioM  ^lifiKpdnis  liyi^unrrai, 
Koi  rhs  fMvas  &iri(rxVKf  rfjs  ffrparti- 
yias,  &S  i^abrov  rov  \6yov  yly- 
yfrai  Kara^ap4f  ovtos  JHh  6  7t6K€fios 
iri-wTfi  Karh.  *Aya6oK\4a  Kcd  *E\'irlmy  Ap- 
Xovras,  The  archonships  of  Agathokl6s 
and  Elpines  cover  the  interval  between 
Midsummer  357  B.C.  and  Midsummer 

355  B.C. 

It  is  plain  that  these  two  passages  of 
Dionysius  contradict  each  other.  Reh- 
dantz  and  Mr.  Clinton  notice  the  con- 
tradiction, but  treat  the  passage  first 
cited  as  containing  the  truth,  and  the 
other  as  erroneous.  I  cannot  but  think 
that  the  passage  last  dted  is  entitled  to 
most  credit,  and  that  the  true  date  of 
the  trial  was  357-356  B.C.,  not  354  B.C. 


When  Dionysius  asserts  that  the  trial 
took  place  while  the  Social  War  was 
yet  going  on,  he  adds,  ''as  is  evident 
from  the  speech  itself— Ar  4^  airov  yly- 
ytrai  rou,  XAyov  Kora^ar^r."  Here  there- 
fore there  was  no  possibility  of  being 
misled  by  erroneous  tables;  the  evidence 
is  direct  and  complete ;  whereas  he  does 
not  tell  us  on  what  authority  he  made 
the  other  assertion,  about  the  archonship 
of  Diotimus.  Next,  it  is  surely  impro- 
bable that  the  abortive  combat  in  the 
Hellespont,  and  the  fierce  quarrel 
between  Charts  and  his  colleagues, 
probably  accompanied  with  great  excite- 
ment in  the  fleet,  could  have  remained 
without  judicial  settlement  for  three 
years.  Lastly,  assuming  the  statement 
about  the  archonship  of  Diotimus  to  be 
a  mistake,  we  can  easily  see  how  the 
mistake  arose.  Dionysius  has  confounded 
the  year  in  which  Timotheus  died,  with 
the  year  of  his  triaL  He  seems  to  have 
died  in  354  B.C.  I  will  add  that  the 
text  in  this  passage  is  not  beyond  sus- 
picion. 

*  Cornelius  Nepos,  Timolh.  c  4;  Reh- 
dantz,  Vit  Iph.,  Ch.  et  Timoth.  p.  235; 
IsokratSs,  Or.  xv.  (Permutat.)  s,  108, 
1 10,  137, 
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never  to  have  been  subsequently  employed  oh  military  com- 
mand These  three  were  the  last  eminent  military  citizens  at 
Athens  ;  for  Phokion,  though  brave  and  deserving,  was  not  to 
be  compared  with  either  of  them.  On  the  other  hand,  Charts, 
a  man  of  great  personal  courage,  but  of  no  other  merit,  was 
now  in  the  full  swing  of  reputation.  The  recent  judicial  feud 
between  the  three  Athenian  admirals  had  been  doubly  injurious 
to  Athens,  first  as  discrediting  Iphikratfis  and  Timotheus, 
next  as  exalting  Charfis,  to  whom  the  sole  command  was  now 
confided. 

In  the  succeeding  year  356  B.C.,  Charts  conducted  another 
powerful  fleet  to  attack  the  revolted  allies.     Being  Expedition 
however  not  furnished  with   adequate  funds  from  a^^^ 
home  to  pay  his  troops,  chiefly  foreign  mercenaries,  J^^^th 
he  thought  it  expedient,  on  his  own  responsibility,  to  ^'*'^'*** 
accept  an  ofier  from  Artabazus  (satrap  of  Daskylium  ^^^ 
and  the  region  south  of  the  Propontis),  then  in  revolt  autonomy. 
against  the  Persian  king.*     Char^  joined  Artabazus  with  his 
own  army,  reinforced  by  additional  bodies  of  mercenaries 
recently  disbanded  by  the  Persian  satraps.     With  this  entire 
force  he  gave  battle  to  the  king's  troops  under  the  command 
of  Tithraustfis,  and  gained  a  splendid  victory ;  upon  which 
Artabazus  remunerated  him  so  liberally,  as  to  place  the  whole 
Athenian  army  in  temporary  afiluence.     The  Athenians  at 
home  were  at  first  much  displeased  with  their  general,  for 
violating  his  instructions,  and  withdrawing  his  army  from  its 


*  Diodor.  xvi.  22.  Demosthenes  (Phi-  occurs  somewhat  eaiiier,  p.  44,  s.  22. 
lippic  i.  p.  46,  s.  28)  has  an  emphatic  '  It  seems  evident,  from  this  passage, 
passage,  alluding  to  this  proceeding  on  that  the  Athenians  were  at  nrst  dis- 
the  part  of  Char^ ;  which  he  represents  '  pleased  with  such  diversion  from  the 
as  a  necessary  result  of  the  remissness  j  regular  purpose  of  the  war,  though 
of  the  Athenians,  who  would  neither  |  the  payment  from  Artabazus  afterwards 
serve  personally  themselves,  nor  supply  '<  partially  reconciled  them  to  it ;  which  is 
their  general  with  money  to  pay  nis  ;  somewhat  different  from  the  statement 
foreign  troops — and  as  a  measure  which  i  of  Diodorus. 
the  general  could  not  avoid.  From  an  inscription  (cjted  in  Reh 


4^  od  S*  airrk  Koff*  a^k  rh 
(ci^ii^  tf/uV  ffrpart6erait  robs  <^l\ovs 
ViK^  Mol  rovs  (FVfAfidxovSf  ol  8*  ix^P^^ 
fiti(avs  Tov  9iotrros  y€y6ueuriyf  ko)  irapa- 
K^aana  M  rhv  r^s  7r6\€tts  ir6\%iMVy 
wphs  *ApTdfia(oy  Ka\  Trayraxov 
fAaWov  ofx<'''A< ir\4ovTa' 6  8^  (rrparriyhs 
iucoXovOtT"  tlK6rcts — oh  yhp  ttrriv  ipx^iv, 
fiil  9i96rra  fitaOSp,  Compare  the  Scholia 
on  the  same  oration,  a  passage  which    fact  can  be  ascertained. 

Q    2 


dantz,  Vitae  Iphicratis,  Chabrise,  &c. 
p.  158)  we  make  out  that  Charts,  Chari- 
d^mus,  and  Phokion,  were  about  this 
time  in  joint-command  of  the  Athenian 
fleet  near  Lesbos,  and  that  they  were  in 
some  negotiation  as  to  pecuniary  sup- 
plies with  the  Persian  Oront^s  on  the 
mainland.  But  the  inscription  is  so 
mutilated,   that  no  distinct   matter  of 
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prescribed  and  legitimate  task.  The  news  of  his  victory, 
however,  and  of  the  lucrative  recompense  following  it,  some- 
what mollified  them.  But  presently  they  learned  that  the 
Persian  king,  indignant  at  such  a  gratuitous  aggression  on 
their  part,  was  equipping  a  large  fleet  to  second  the  operations 
of  their  enemies.  Intimidated  by  the  prospect  of  Persian 
attack,  they  became  anxious  to  conclude  peace  with  the 
revolted  allies ;  who  on  their  part  were  not  less  anxious  to 
terminate  the  war.  Embassies  being  exchanged,  and  negotia- 
tions opened,  in  the  ensuing  year  (355  B.C.,  the  third  of  the 
war)  a  peace  was  sworn,  whereby  the  Athenians  recognised 
the  complete  autonomy,  and  severance  from  their  confederacy, 
of  the  revolted  cities  Chios,  Rhodes,  Kos,  and  Byzantium.* 

Such  was  the  termination  of  the  Social  War,  which  fatally 
End  of  the  impaired  the  power,  and  lowered  the  dignity,  of 
^^^tTo^  Athens.  Imperfectly  as  we  know  the  events,  it  seems 
of  power  to    dear  that  her  efforts  to  meet  this  formidable  revolt 

Athens. 

were  feeble  and  inadequate ;  evincing  a  sad  downfall 
of  energy  since  the  year  412  B.C.,  when  she  had  contended  with 
transcendent  vigour  against  similar  and  even  greater  calami- 
ties, only  a  year  after  her  irreparable  disaster  before  Syracuse. 
Inglorious  as  the  result  of  the  Social  War  was,  it  had  never- 
theless been  costly,  and  left  Athens  poor.  The  annual 
revenues  of  her  confederacy  were  greatly  lessened  by  the 
secession  of  so  many  important  cities,  and  her  public  treasury 
was  exhausted.  It  is  just  at  this  time  that  the  activity  of 
Demosthenes  as  a  public  adviser  b^ins.  In  a  speech  de- 
livered this  year  (355  B.C.),  he  notes  the  poverty  of  the 
treasury ;  and  refers  back  to  it  in  discourses  of  after  time 
as  a  fact  but  too  notorious.^ 

But  the  misfortunes  arising  to  Athens  from  the  Social  War 
did  not  come  alone.     It  had  the  farther  effect  of  rendering'her 


*  Diodor.  xvi.  22.  I  place  little  re- 
liance on  the  Argument  prefixed  to  the 
Oration  of  Isokrat6s  De  Pace.  As  far 
as  I  am  able  to  understand  the  facts  of 
this  obscure  period,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  author  of  that  Argument  has 
joined  them  together  erroneously,  and 
misconceived  the  situation. 

The  assertion  of  Demosthenes,  in  the 
Oration  against  I^ptines  (p.  481,  s.  90), 


respecting  the  behaviour  of  the  Chians 
towards  the  memory  of  Chabrias  seems 
rather  to  imply  that  the  peace  with 
Chios  had  been  concluded  before  that 
oration  was  delivered.  It  was  delivered 
in  the  very  year  of  the  peace  355  b,c 

*  Demostnen6s  adv.  Leptinem,  p.  464, 
s .  26,  27 ;  and  I>e  Coronft,  p.  305,  s^ 

^3. 
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less  competent  for  defence  against  the  early  aggressions  of 
Philip  of  Macedon. 

That  prince,  during  the  first  year  of  his  accession  (359  B.C.), 
had  sought  to  conciliate  Athens  by  various  measures,  R^n^^^ 
but  especially  by  withdrawing  his  garrison  from  pj^f^^n^ 
Amphipolis,  while  he  was  establishing  his  military  l^^^mSi- 
strength  in  the  interior  against  the  Illyrians  and  p«^- 
Paeonians.  He  had  employed  in  this  manner  a  period  appa- 
rently somewhat  less  than  two  years ;  and  employed  it  with 
such  success,  as  to  humble  his  enemies  in  the  interior,  and  get 
together  a  force  competent  for  aggressive  operations  against 
the  cities  on  the  coast.  During  this  interval,  Amphipolis 
remained  a  free  and  independent  city ;  formally  renounced  by 
Philip,  and  not  assailed  by  the  Athenians.  Why  they  let  slip 
this  favourable  opportunity  of  again  enforcing  by  arms  pre- 
tensions on  which  they  laid  so  much  stress — I  have  before 
partially  (though  not  very  satisfactorily)  explained.  Philip 
was  not  the  man  to  let  them  enjoy  the  opportunity  longer 
than  he  could  help,  or  to  defer  the  moment  of  active  opera- 
tions as  they  did.  Towards  the  close  of  358  B.C.,  finding  his 
hands  free  from  impediments  in  the  interior,  he  forthwith  com-, 
menced  the  siege  of  Amphipolis.  The  inhabitants  are  said  to 
have  been  unfavourably  disposed  towards  him,  and  to  have 
given  him  many  causes  for  war.^  It  is  not  easy  to  understand 
what  these  causes  could  have  been,  seeing  that  so  short  a  time 
before,  the  town  had  been  garrisoned  by  Macedonians  invoked 
as  protectors  against  Athens ;  nor  were  the  inhabitants  in  any 
condition  to  act  aggressively  against  Philip. 

Having  in  vain  summoned  Amphipolis  to  surrender,  Philip 
commenced  a  strenuous  siege,   assailing  the  walls  b.c.  358. 
with  battering-rams  and  other  military  engines.     The  ^^Iftj^*****' 
weak  points  of  the  fortification  must  have  been  well  JSutSi?? 
known  to  him,  from  his  own  soldiers  who  had  been  AtSins— 
recently  in    garrison.      The    inhabitants    defended  S^uJ^S 
themselves  with   vigour;    but    such  was    now  the  AuISStnot 
change  of  circumstances,  that  they  were  forced  to  'o">t«'f««- 
solicit  their  ancient  enemy  Athens  for  aid  against  the  Mace- 
donian prince.    Their  envoys  Hierax  and  Stratoklfis,  reaching 


'  Diodor.  xvi.  8. 
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Athens  shortly  after  the  successful  close  of  the  Athenian 
expedition  to  Eubcea,  presented  themselves  before  the  public 
assembly,  urgently  inviting  the  Athenians  to  come  forthwith 
and  occupy  Amphipolis,  as  the  only  chance  of  rescue  from 
Macedonian  dominion.^  We  are  not  certain  whether  the  Social 
War  had  yet  broken  out ;  if  it  had,  Athens  would  be  too 
much  pressed  with  anxieties  arising  out  of  so  formidable 
a  revolt,  to  have  means  disposable  even  for  the  tempting 
recovery  of  the  long-lost  Amphipolia  But  at  any  rate  Philip 
had  foreseen  and  counterworked  the  prayers  of  the  Amphipoli- 
tans.  He  sent  a  courteous  letter  to  the  Athenians,  acquaint- 
ing them  that  he  was  besieging  the  town,  yet  recognising  it  as 
belonging  of  right  to  them,  and  promising  to  restore  it  to  them 
when  he  should  have  succeeded  in  the  capture.* 

Much  of  the  future  history  of  Greece  turned  upon  the 
manner  in  which  Athens  dwmt  with  these  two  con- 
flicting messages.  The  situation  of  Amphipolis, 
commanding  the  passage  over  the  Strymon,  was  not 
only  all-important — as  shutting  up  Macedonia  to  the 
eastward  and  as  opening  the  gold  regions  aroimd 
Mount  Pangaeus — but  was  also  easily  defen^ble  by 
the  Athenians  from  seaward,  if  once  acquired.  Had 
they  been  clear-sighted  in  the  appreciation  of  chances,  and 
vigilant  in  respect  to  future  defence,  they  might  now  have 
acquired  this  important  place,  and  might  have  held  it  against 
the  utmost  efforts  of  Philip.  But  that  fatal  inaction  which  had 
become  their  general  besetting  sin,  was  on  the  present  occa- 
sion encouraged  by  some  plausible,  yet  delusive,  pleas.  The 
news  of  the  danger  of  the  Amphipolitans  would  be  not  un- 
welcome at  Athens — ^where  strong  aversion  was  entertained 
towards  them,  as  refractory  occupants  of  a  territory  not  their 
own,  and  as  having  occasioned  repeated  loss  and  humiliation 


B.C.  358. 

ITie  Athe- 
nians deter« 
mine  not 
to  assist 
Amphipolis 
— their 
motives- 
importance 
of  this  re-  • 
solution. 


1  Demosthen^  Olynth.  Lp.  ii,  s.  8. 
....  cl  yhp,  SO*  liKOfitw  lEifio€v<n  /9c- 
fiofi0riic^€Sf  KoX  wapTJffay  'A/i^nroAirdf' 
'Upai  mi  ^rparoKkrjs  M.  rovrX  rb  i^^/io, 
KtkeioyTts  ^fMs  irA.f <>  leat  wapa\afA0dyttv 

ahr&v  irpoOuftlap  ^mrcp  {hrcp  rris  Ev/BoImv 
cwrripios,  ctx«T*  itv  *Afi^lwo\tP  r6r^  Koi 
itJanttv  r&tf  fxtrd  ravra  hv  ^rc   &iraX- 
\ayfi4poi  irpayfidrtty, 
*  Demosthenes    cont.   Aristokrat.   p. 


659,   s.  138.  ...  .  Kiutuwo  tlMrts,  5ri 
mXtwwoSf  ^c  fihf  ^AfA^broXip  iwo\t6pK€t, 
V  iifjup  wapaS^,  iro\topic€Tp  H^'  /rc<3^ 
8*  f AojSf,  MBU  nbrCSoior  wpoa'a^t\9T9. 
Also  die  Oration  De  Halonneso,  p.  83, 

s.  28 r^s  V  httoToX'^s,   %p  vpSs 

^fMS  th€t4§p  (Philip)  ^r*  'Am^/WoAif 
hn?u6pKti,  iittX4\'ii<rraiy  iw  J  &iia\4y%i 
r^¥  *Afi<^hro\tP  iyxripoM  cTrcu*  1^  7*1^ 
iKwo\iopKt{iras  Hfuw  iiroSti^'ctir  its  oiim 
ifivripaVf  &AA'  olt  r&y  ix^"^^*' 
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to  the  Athenian  arms.  Nor  could  the  Athenians  at  once  shift 
their  point  of  view,  so  as  to  contemplate  the  question  on  the 
ground  of  policy  alone,  and  to  recognise  these  old  enemies 
as  persons  whose  interests  had  now  come  into  harmony  with 
their  own.  On  the  other  hand,  the  present  temper  of  the 
Athenians  towards  Philip  was  highly  favourable.  Not  only 
had  they  made  peace  wilji  him  during  the  preceding  year,  but 
they  also  felt  that  he  had  treated  them  well  both  in  evacuat- 
ing Amphipolis  and  in  dismissing  honourably  their  citizens 
who  had  been  taken  prisoners  in  the  army  of  his  competitor 
Argaeus.*  Hence  th^  were  predisposed  to  credit  his  positive 
assurance,  that  he  only  wished  to  take  the  place  in  order  to 
expel  a  troublesome  population  who  had  wronged  and  annoyed 
him,  and  that  he  would  readily  hand  it  over  to  its  rightful 
owners  the  Athenians.  To  grant  the  application  of  the 
Amphipolitans  for  aid,  would  thus  appear,  at  Athens,  to  be 
courting  a  new  war  and  breaking  with  a  valuable  friend,  in 
order  to  protect  an  odious  enemy,  and  to  secure  an  acquisition 
which  would  at  all  events  come  to  them,  even  if  they  remained 
still,  through  the  cession  of  Philip.  It  is  necessary  to  dwell 
upon  the  motives  which  determined  Athens  on  this  occasion 
to  refrain  from  interference ;  since  there  were  probably  few  of 
her  resolutions  which  she  afterwards  more  bitterly  regretted. 
The  letter  of  assurance  from  Philip  was  received  and  trusted  ; 
the  envoys  from  Amphipolis  were  dismissed  with  a  refusal. 

Deprived  of  all  hope  of  aid  from  Athens,  the  Amphipo- 
litans still  held  out  as  long  as  they  could.    But  a 
party  in  the  town  entered  into  correspondence  with  A^li^ 
Philip  to  betray  it,  and  the  defence  thus  gradually  tiough^hc 
became  feebler.      At  length  he  made  a  breach  in  ^^L^the 
the  walls,  sufficient,  with  the  aid  of  partisans  within,  '''^' 
to  carry  the  city  by  assault,  not  without  a  brave  resistance 
from  those  who  still  remained  faithful.     All  the  citizens  un- 
friendly to  him  were  expelled  or  fled,  the  rest  were  treated 
with  lenity ;  but  we  are  told  that  little  favour  was  shown  by 
Philip  towards  those  who  had  helped  in  the  betrayal.^ 


>  Demosthenes  cont.  Aristokrat  p. 
660,  s.  144. 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  8,  with  the  passage 
from  Libcmius  dted  in  Wesseling's  note. 
Demosthen^  Olynth.  i.  p.  10,  s.  5. 


phipolitan  envo3rs  despatched  to  Athens 
to  ask  for  aid  against  Philip.  An  In- 
scription vet  remains,  recording  the 
sentence  of  perpetual  banishment  against 
Philo    and    Stratolcles.     See    Boeckh, 


Hierax  and  StratoklSs  were  the  Am-  '  Corp.  Inscr.  No.  2008. 
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Amphipolis  was  to  Philip,  an  acquisition  of  unspeakable  im- 
Importance  poitance,  not  Icss  foF  defcncc  than  for  offence.  It 
lis  to  AiS^  was  not  only  the  most  convenient  maritime  station. 
mcntofthc  in  Thracc,  but  it  also  threw  open  to  him  all  the 
at  hu  "*  country  east  of  the  Strymon,  and  especially  the  gold 
^liise.  region  near  Mount  Pangaeus.  He  established  him- 
self firmly  in  his  new  position,  which  continued  from  hence- 
forward one  of  the  bulwarks  of  Macedonia,  until  the  conquest 
of  that  kingdom  by  the  Romans.  He  took  no  steps  to  fulfil 
his  promise  of  handing  over  the  place  to  the  Athenians,  who 
doubtless  sent  embassies  to  demand  it  The  Social  War, 
indeed,  which  just  now  broke  out,  absorbed  all  their  care  and 
all  their  forces,  so  that  they  were  unable,  amidst  their  disas- 
trous reverses  at  Chios  and  elsewhere,  to  take  energetic 
measures  in  reference  to  Philip  and  Amphipolis.  Neverthe- 
less he  still  did  not  peremptorily  refuse  the  surrender,  but 
continued  to  amuse  the  Athenians  with  delusive  hopes, 
suggested  through  his  partisans,  paid  or  voluntary,  in  the 
public  assembly. 

It  was  the  more  necessary  for  him  to  postpone  any  open 

breach  with  Athens,  because  the  Olynthians  had 

amuses  the    conccivcd  scrfous  alarm  from  his  conquest  of  Amphi- 

Athcnians  , .  tit  •  /■  - 

with  false  polls,  aud  had  sent  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  amity 
-he  in-  and  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  Such  an  alliance, 
to  reject  had  it  been  concluded,  would  have  impeded  the 
from  the  farther  schemes  of  Philip.  But  his  partisans  at 
-propisS  Athens  procured  the  dismissal  of  the  Olynthian 
Pydna  for  cnvoys,  by  renewed  assurances  that  the  Macedonian 
p  po  IS.  pj-jj^^g  ^^  g^jjj  ^j^g  friend  of  Athens,  and  still  dis- 
posed to  cede  Amphipolis  as  her  legitimate  possession.  They 
represented?  however,  that  he  had  good  ground  for  complain- 
ing that  Athens  continued  to  retain  Pydna,  an  ancient 
Macedonian  seaport*  Accordingly  they  proposed  to  open 
negotiations  with  him  for  the  exchange  of  Pydna  against 
Amphipolis.  But  as  the  Pydnaeans  were  known  to  be  adverse 
to  the  transfer,  secrecy  was  indispensable  in  the  preliminary 
proceedings ;  so  that  Antiphon  and  Charidfimus,  the  two 
envoys  named,  took  their  instructions  from  the  Senate  and 


'  Thucyd.  i.  6l,  137;  Diodor.  xiii.  49.     Pydna  had  been  acquired  to  AUiens  by 
Timotheus. 
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made  their  reports  only  to  the  Senate.  The  public  assembly 
being  informed  that  negotiations,  unavoidably  secret,  were 
proceeding,  to  ensure'  the  acquisition  of  Amphipolis — was 
persuaded  to  repel  the  advances  of  Olynthus,  as  well  as  to 
look  upon  Philip  still  as  a  friend.^ 

The  proffered  alliance  of  the  Olynthians  was  thus  rejected, 
as  the  entreaty  of  the  Amphipolitans  for  aid  had  pre-  Phiiip  acts 
viously  been.    Athens  had  good  reason  to  repent  of  mannCT^'** 
both.    The  secret  negotiations  brought  her  no  nearer  A^^it-hc 
to  the  possession  of  Amphipolis.    It  ended  in  nothing,  pydKid 
or  in  worse  than  nothing,  as  it  amused  her  with  de-  efv^^^o- 
lusive  expectations,  while  Philip  opened  a  treaty  with  ^Si^ 
the  Olynthians,  irritated,  of  course,  by  their  recent  ^"f^e 
repulse  at  Athens..    As  yet  he  had  maintained  pacific  Athenians, 
relations  with  the  Athenians,  even  while  holding  Amphipolis 
contrary  to  his  engagement     But  he  now  altered  his  policy, 
and  contracted  alliance  with  the  Olynthians  ;  whose  friendship 
he  purchased  not  only  by  ceding  to  them  the  district  of 
Anthemus  (lying  between  Olynthus  and   Therma,  and  dis- 
puted by  the  Olynthians  with  former  Macedonian  kings),  but 
also  by  conquering  and  handing  over  to  them  the  important 
Athenian  possession  of  Potidaea.^     We  know  no  particulars 
of  these    important    transactions.      Our    scanty  authorities 
merely  inform  us,  that  during  the  first  two  years  (358-356 
B.C.),  while  Athens  was   absorbed   by  her  disastrous  Social 
War,  Philip  began  to  act  as  her  avowed  enemy.    Reconquered 
from  her  not  only  Pydna  and  other  places  for  himself,  but 
also  Potidaea  for  the  Olynthians.   We  are  told  that  Pydna  was 
betrayed  to  Philip  by  a  party  of  traitors  in  the  town  ;*  and 
he  probably  availed   himself  of  the  propositions  made  by 
Athens  respecting  the  exchange  of  Pydna  for  Amphipolis,  to 


'  This  secret  negotiation,  about  the 
exchange  of  Pydna  for  Amphipolis,  is 
alladed  to  briefly  by  Demosthen^,  and 
appears  to  have  been  fiilly  noticed  by 
llieopompus  (Demosthen6s»  Olynth.  ii. 
p.  19,  s.  6,  with  the  comments  of  Ulpian; 
Theopompus.  Fr.  189,  ed.  Didot). 

*  Demosthenes,  Philipp.  ii.  p.  71, 
&  22. 

'  Demosthen.  adv.  Leptinem,  p.  476, 
s.  71  •  •  •  •  ^P^  '^  K&icctvo  ^|cTa<r«ficv, 


X»pui  T^  ♦lAfinry  t^   tot*  iitoipBiin^s    thon6  was  not  taken  till  354-353  B.C. 


v/tos  ^HiKovv;  ^  iratrt  trpSHnXov  rovro, 
Sti  ra7s  mp^  iKtlpov  8o»pc<u5,  hs  9id 
ravra  tff^aQat  ff^Uriv  ^ovyro ; 

Compare  Olynthiac  i.  p.  10,  s.  5. 

This  discourse  was  pronounced  in 
355  B.C.,  thus  affording  confirmatory 
evidence  of  the  date  assigned  to  the 
surrender  of  Pydna  and  Potideea. 

What  the  ** other  places"  here  alluded 
to  by  Demosthen^  are  (besides  Pydna 
and  Potidaea),  we  do  not  know.  It 
appears  by  Diodorus  (xvi.  31)  that  Me- 
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exasperate  the  Pydnaeans  against  her  bad  faith ;  since  they 
would  have  good  ground  for  resenting  the  project  of  transfer- 
ring them  underhand,  contrary  to  their  own  inclination.  Pydna 
was  the  first  place  besieged  and  captured.  Several  of  its 
inhabitants,  on  the  ground  of  prior  offence  towards  Macedonia,^ 
are  said  to  have  been  slain,  while  even  those  who  had  betrayed 
the  town  were  contemptuously  treated.  The  siege  lasted  long 
enough  to  transmit  news  to  Athens,  and  to  receive  aid,  had 
the  Athenians  acted  with  proper  celerity  in  despatching  forces. 
But  either  the  pressure  of  the  Social  War — or  the  impatience 
of  personal  service  as  well  as  of  pecuniary  payment— or  both 
causes  operating  together — made  them  behindhand  with  the 
exigency.  Several  Athenian  citizens  were  taken  in  Pydna 
and  sold  into  slavery,  some  being  ransomed  by  Demosthenes 
out  of  his  own  funds ;  yet  we  cannot  make  out  clearly  that 
any  relief  at  all  was  sent  from  Athens.*  If  any  was  sent,  it 
came  too  late. 

Equal  tardiness  was  shown  in  the  relief  sent  to  Potidaea' — 
though  the  siege,  carried  on  jointly  by  Philip  and  the  Olyn- 
thians,  was  both  long  and  costly* — and  though  there  were 
a  body  of  Athenian  settlers  (Kleruchs)  resident  there,  whom 
the  capture  of  the  place  expelled  from  thdr  houses  and 
properties.*     Even  for  the  rescue  of  these  fellow-citizens,  it 


'  The  conquests  of  Philip  mre  always 
enumerated  by  Demosthenes  in  this 
order,  Amphipolis,  Pydna,  Potidsea, 
Methon^,  &c,  Olynthiac  i.  p.  ii,  s.  9, 
p.  13,  s.  13;  Philippic  i.  p.  41,  s.  6; 
De  Corona,  p.  248,  s.  85. 

See  Ulpian  ad  Demosthenem.  Olynth. 
i.  p.  10,  s.  5  ;  also  Diodor.  xvi.  8 ;  and 
VVesseling's  note. 

*  In  the  public  vote  of  gratitude 
passed  many  years  afterwards  by  the 
Athenian  assembly  towards  Demo- 
sthenes, his  merits  are  recited;  and 
among  them  we  find  this  contribution 
towards  the  relief  of  captives  at  Pydna, 
Meth6na,  andOlynthus  (Plutarch,  Vit  X. 
Orator,  p.  851). 

^  Compare  Demosthenes,  Olynthiac  i. 
p.  II,  s.  9;  Philippic  i.  p.  50,  s.  40 
(where  he  mentions  the  expedition  to 
Potidsea  as  having  come  too  late,  but 
does  not  mention  any  expedition  for 
relief  of  Pydna). 

*  Demosthenes  cont  Aristokrat  p. 
656,  s.  12&r  Tphs  6/iat  TToX^/mpf  j(^iiara 


iroXAc^  hfoKAffos  (Philip,  in  the  siege  of 
Potidsea).  In  this  oration  (delivered 
B.C.  352)  Demosthenes  treats  the  cap- 
ture  of  Potidsea  as  mainly  the  work  of 
Philip ;  in  the  second  Olynthiac,  he 
speaks  as  if  Philip  had  been  a  secondary 
agent,  a  useful  adiunct  to  the  Olynthians 
in  the  siege,  in{\iy  aZ  xphs  Uorducof 
*0\vtfBiois  lipdini  ri  rovro  (rvpaii^6r€pop — 
t.  e,  the  Macedonian  power  was  vpM-- 
9^Kt\  rts  ob  (TfUKpd  ....  The  first 
representation,  delivered  two  or  three 
years  before  the  second,  is  doubtless 
the  more  correct 

*  Demosthenes,  Philipp.  ii.  p.  71, 
s.  22.  noTl9au»  ^  iZiiov,  robs'AB^tfolmr 
ikwolKovs  ixfidKKmw  (Philip  gave  it  to  the 
Olynthians),  ical  t^  nip  ix^P^  *iP^^ 
^fMs  abrhs  iurffntrOf  Hiv  iC^^P'"^  ''  imlpoiS 
iM^tictt  KopwowrBoi,  "Die  passage  in 
the  Oration  de  Halonneso  (p.  79,  s.  10) 
alludes  to  this  same  extrusion  and  ex- 
propriation of  the  Athenian  Klemchs, 
thou^^h  Voemd  and  Franke  (erroneously, 
I  think)   suppose  it  to  allude  to  the 
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does  not  appear  that  any  native  Athenians  w6uld  undertake 
the  burden  of  personal  service.  The  relieving  force  despatched 
seems  to  have  consisted  of  a  general  with  mercenary  foreigners ; 
who,  as  no  pay  was  provided  for  them,  postponed  the  enter- 
prise on  which  they  were  sent,  to  the  temptation  of  plundering 
elsewhere  for  their  own  profit*  It  was  thus  that  Philip,  with- 
out any  express  declaration  of  war,  commenced  a  series  of 
hostile  measures  against  Athens,  and  deprived  her  of  several 
valuable  maritime  possessions  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia  and 
Thrace,  besides  his  breach  of  faith  respecting  the  cession  of 
Amphipolis.^  After  her  losses  from  the  Social  War,  and  her 
disappointment  about  Amphipolis,  she  was  yet  farther  mor- 
tified by  seeing  Pydna  pass  into  his  hands,  and  Potidaea  (the 
most  important  possession  in  Thrace  next  to  Amphipolis) 
into  those  of  Olynthus.  Her  impoverished  settlers  returned 
home^  doubtless  with  bitter  complaints  against  the  a^^ession, 
but  also  with  just  vexation  against  the  tardiness  of  their 
countrymen  in  sending  relief. 

These  two  years  had  been  so  employed  by  Philip  as  to 
advance    prodigiously  his    power  and  ascendency..  3  ^^  ^.  ^ 
He  had  deprived  Athens  of  her    hold  upon  the  increase  of 
Thermaic  gulf,  in  which  she  now  seems  only  to  have  $ VSiiT^ 
retained  the  town  of  Meth6n6,  instead  of  the  series  Phu^* 
of  ports  roimd  the  gulf  acquired  for  her  by  Timotheus.*  SSS  S^ 
He  had  conciliated  the  good-will  of  the  Olynthians  ^'JSf' 
by  his  cession  of  Anthemus  and  Potidaea  ;  the  latter  ^JS^Jj*^ 
place,  from  its  commanding  situation  on  the  isthmus  ^"  '***"** 

treatment  of  these  Kleruchs  by  Philip 
some  years  aftenmaids,  when  he  took 
Potidsea  for  himself.  We  may  be  sure 
that  no  Athenian  Kleruchs  were  per- 
mitted to  stay  at  Potidsea  even  after  the 
first  capture. 

'  The  general  description  given  in 
the  first  Philippic  of  Demosthen^  of 
the  iiw64rroXot  from  Athens,  may  doubt- 
less  be  applied  to  the  expedition  for  the 
relief  of  Potidsea — Demosthenes,  Phi- 
lippic i.  p.  46,  s.  28,  p.  53,  s.  52,  and 
the  Eeneral  tenor  of  the  harangue. 

*  Diodoms  (xvi.  8),    in  mentioning 


dignitv  of  Athens  {<piXaif0p^hims  ,, 
crr)f«^«9of )  that  be  spared  the  persons 
of  these  Athenians  in  the  place,  and 
permitted  them  to  depart  But  it  was  a 
great  wrong,  under  the  circumstances, 
that  he  should  ^cpel  and  expropriate 
them,  when  no  offence  had  been  given 
to  him,  and  when  there  was  no  formal 
war  (Demosth.  Or.  de  Halonneso,  p.  79, 
s.  10). 

Diodoms  states  also  that  Philip  gave 
Pydna,  as  well  as  Potidsea,  to  the  (Jlyn- 
tluans;  which  is  not  correct 
„  „        ■  Demosthenes,   Philippic  i.   p.  41, 

the  capture  of  Potidsui,  considers  it  an    s.  6 clxo/A^y  irorf  ^/A«<f  U^pom 

evidence    of  the   kind    disposition    of    ical  noWdoioy  koI  Mc^t^myv,  fcoi  irdpra 
Philip,  and  of  his  great  respect  for  the    rhp  rdwov  rovroy  olKtiow  KiiKk^,Sic. 
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of  Pall^n^,  giving  them  the  mastery  of  that  peninsula,^  and 
ensuring  (what  to  Philip  was  of  great  importance)  their  enmity 
with  Athens.  He  not  only  improved  the  maritime  con- 
veniences of  Amphipolis,  but  also  extended  his  acquisitions 
into  the  auriferous  regions  of  Mount  Pangaeus  eastward  of  the 
Strymon.  He  possessed  himself  of  that  productive  country 
immediately  facing  the  island  of  Thasos ;  where  both  Thasians 
and  Athenians  had  once  contended  for  the  rights  of  mining, 
and  from  whence,  apparently,  both  had  extracted  valuable 
produce.  In  the  interior  of  this  region  he  founded  a  new  city 
called  Philippi,  enlarged  from  a  previous  town  called  Kr^nides, 
recently  founded  by  the  Thasians.  Moreover,  he  took  such 
effective  measures  for  increasing  the  metallic  works  in  the 
neighbourhood,  that  they  presently  yielded  to  him  a  large 
revenue  ;  according  to  Diodorus,  not  less  than  looo  talents  per 
annum.^  He  caused  a  new  gold  coin  to  be  struck,  bearing 
a  name  derived  from  his  own.  The  fresh  source  of  wealth 
thus  opened  was  of  the  greatest  moment  to  him,  as  furnishing 
means  to  meet  the  constantly  increasing  expense  of  his 
military  force.  He  had  full  employment  to  keep  his  soldiers 
in  training ;  for  the  nations  of  the  interior — Illyrians,  Paeonians, 
and  Thracians — humbled  but  not  subdued,  rose  again  in  arms, 
and  tried  again  jointly  to  reclaim  their  independence.  The 
army  of  Philip — under  his  general  Parmenio,  of  whom  we  now 
hear  for  the  first  time — defeated  them,  and  again  reduced 
them  to  submission.^ 

It  was  during  this  interval  too  that  Philip  married  Olympias, 
g  daughter  of  Neoptolemos  prince  of  the  Molossi,*  and 
Marriage  of  dcscendcd  from  the  ancient  Molossian  kings,  who 
Olympias—  boasted  of  an  heroic  iEakid  genealogy.  Philip  had 
Alexander  sQCTi  her  at  the  religious  mysteries  in  the  island  of 
Samothrace,  where  both  were  initiated  at  the  same 
time.  In  violence  of  temper — in  jealous,  cruel,  and  vindictive 
disposition — she  forms  almost  a  parallel  to  the  Persian  queens 
Amestris  and  Parysatis.    The  Epirotic  women,  as  well  as  the 


*  Demosthenes,   Philipp.  ii.    p.    70, 
s.  22. 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  4-8 ;  Harpokration  v. 
AdroK    Herodot  ix.  74. 


'  Diodor.  xvi.  22;  Plutarch,  Alexand. 
c  J. 
*  Justin,  vii.  6, 
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Thracian,  were  much  given  to  the  Bacchanalian  religious  rites, 
celebrated  with  fierce  ecstasy  amid  the  mountain  solitudes  in 
honour  of  Dionysus.*  To  this  species  of  religious  excitement 
Olympias  was  peculiarly  susceptible.  She  is  said  to  have  been 
fond  of  tame  snakes  playing  around  her,  and  to  have 
indulged  in  ceremonies  of  magic  and  incantation.^  Her 
temper  and  character  became,  after  no  long  time,  repulsive 
and  even  alarming  to  Philip.  But  in  the  year  356  B.C.  she 
bore  to  him  a  son,  afterwards  renowned  as  Alexander  the 
Great  It  was  in  the  summer  of  this  year,  not  long  after 
the  taking  of  Potidaea,  that  Philip  received  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  three  messengers  with  good  news — the  birth  of  his  son  ; 
the  defeat  of  the  Illyrians  by  Parmenio ;  and  the  success  of 
one  of  his  running  horses  at  the  Olympic  games.^ 


*  Plutarch,   Alexand.  c  2,  3.     The    yov<ra  $apfiapiK(ir€poyf  6<^if   fitydxovs 
Bacchae  of  Euripid^  contains  a  powerful    x^'P^^*''  ^^c/Xiccro  rots  Bida-ots,  &c. 
description  of  these  exciting  ceremonies.  |      Compare  Duris  apud  Athenaeum,  xiii. 

•  Plutarch,     Alexand.    c.   2.     ^    5i    p.  560. 

^OXufortits  fiaKXov  iripwv  (riXfitrcura  rcks  |       '  Plutarch,    Alexand.  c.   3 ;  Justin, 
maroxiift    ^"^  '''^^^    ivBowriatrfwbs    4^d-    xil.  19. 
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CHAPTER    LXXXVII. 

FROM   THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  SACRED  WAR  TO  THAT 

OF  THE   OLYNTHIAN   WAR. 

It  has  been  recounted  in  the  preceding  chapter,  how  Philip, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  Social  War,  aggrandised  himself 
in  Macedonia  and  Thrace  at  the  expense  of  Athens,  by  the 
acquisition  of  Amphipolis,  Pydna,  and  Potidaea — the  two  last 
actually  taken  from  her,  the  first  captured  only  under  false 
assurances  held  out  to  her  while  he  was  besi^'ng  it :  how  he 
had  farther  strengthened  himself  by  enlisting  Olynthus  both 
as  an  ally  of  his  own,  and  as  an  enemy  of  the  Athenians.  He 
had  thus  begun  the  war  against  Athens,  usually  spoken  of  as 
the  war  about  Amphipolis,  which  lasted  without  any  formal 
peace  for  twelve  years.  The  resistance  opposed  by  Athens  to 
these  his  first  aggressions  had  been  faint  and  ineffective — 
partly  owing  to  embarrassments.  But  the  Social  War  had  not 
yet  terminated,  when  new  embarrassments  and  complications, 
of  a  far  more  formidable  nature,  sprang  up  elsewhere — known 
by  the  name  of  the  Sacred  War,  rending  the  very  entrails  of 
the  Hellenic  world,  and  profitable  only  to  the  indefatigable 
aggressor  in  Macedonia, 

The  AmphiktyOnic  assembly,  which  we  shall  now  find 
Causes  of  exalted  into  an  inauspicious  notoriety,  was  an  Hellenic 
wlr-th^*^  institution  ancient  and  venerable,  but  rarely  invested 
t^onuJ^"  ^^^^  practical  efficiency.  Though  political  by  occa- 
assembly,  gj^jj^  j^  ^^  rcHgious  in  its  main  purpose,  associated 
with  the  worship  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  and  of  D^m^tfir  at 
Thermopylae.  Its  assemblies  were  held  twice  annually — in 
spring  at  Delphi,  in  autumn  at  Thermopylae ;  while  in  every 
fourth  year  it  presided  at  the  celebration  of  the  great  Pythian 
festival  near  Delphi,  or  appointed  persons  to  preside  in  its 
name.  It  consisted  of  deputies  called  Hieromnemones  and 
Pylagorae,  sent  by  the  twelve  ancient  nations  or  fractions  of 
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the  Hellenic  name,  who  were  rea^jnised  as  its  constituent 
body :  Thessalians,  Boeotians,  Dorians,  lonians,  Perrhaebians, 
Magnates,  Lokrians,  (Etaeans  or  iEnianes,  Achaeans,  Malians, 
Pholdans,  Dolopes.  These  were  the  twelve  nations,  sole 
partners  in  the  Amphiktyonic  sacred  rites  and  meetings :  each 
nation,  small  and  great  alike,  having  two  votes  in  the  decision 
and  no  more  ;  and  each  city,  small  and  great  alike,  contributing 
equally  to  make  up  the  two  votes  of  that  nation  to  which  it 
belonged.  Thus  Sparta  counted  only  as  one  of  the  various 
communities  forming  the  Dorian  nation:  Athens,  in  like 
manner  in  the  Ionian,  not  superior  in  rank  to  Erythrae  or 
Pri^n^* 

That  during  the  preceding  century,  the  Amphiktyonic  as- 
sembly had  meddled  rarely,  and  had  never  meddled  Political 
to  any  important  purpose,  in  the  political  affairs  of  b?oIight"^ 
Greece — is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  once  assSSiy! 
mentioned  either  in  the  history  of  Thucydid^s,  or  in  Thlh^ 
the  Hellenica  of  Xenophon.     But  after  the  humilia-  §5^1! 
tion  of  Sparta  at  Leuktra,  this  great  religious  convocation  of 
the  Hellenic  world,  after  long  torpor,  began  to  meet  for  the 
despatch  of   businesa     Unfortunately  its  manifestations  of 
activity  were   for  the  most  part   abusive  and   mischievous. 
Probably  not  long  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  though  we  do 
not  know  the  precise  year — the  Thebans  exhibited  before  the 
Amphiktyons    an    accusation    against    Sparta,    for    having 
treacherously  seized  the  Kadmeia  (the  citadel  of  Thebes)  in 
a  period  of  profound  peace.     Sentence  of  condemnation  was 
pronounced  against  her,*  together  with  a  fine  of  500  talents, 
doubled  afler  a  certain  interval  of  non-payment.    The  act  here 
put  in  accusation  was  indisputably  a  g^oss  political  wrong ; 
and  a  pretence,  though  a  very  slight  pretence,  for  bringing 
political  wrong  under  cognizance  of  the  Amphiktyons,  might 
be  found  in  the  tenor  of  the  old  oath  taken  by  each  included 
city.^     Still,  every  one  knew  that  for  generations  past,  the 
assembly  had  taken  no  actual  cognizance  of  political  wrong ; 
so  that  both  trial  and  sentence  were  alike  glaring  departures 


*  iEschin^  De  Fals.  Legat.  p.  280, 
c  36.  For  particulars  respecting  the 
Amphiktyonic  assembly,  see  the  treatise 
of  Tittman,    Ueber  den  Amphiktyon- 


ischen  Bund,  p.  37,  45,  s^g, 

•  Diodor.  xvi.  23-29 ;  Justin,  viii.  i. 

*  iEschin^s,  De  Fals.  L^.  p.  279, 

C35. 
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from  understood  Grecian  custom — proving  only  the  humiliation 
of  Sparta  and  the  insolence  of  Thebes.  The  Spartans  of 
course  did  not  submit  to  pay,  nor  were  there  any  means  of 
enforcement  against  them.  No  practical  effect  followed  there- 
fore, except  (probably)  the  exclusion  of  Sparta  from  the 
Amphiktyonic  assembly — ^as  well  as  from  the  Delphian  temple 
and  the  Pythian  g^mes.  Indirectly,  however,  the  example 
was  most  pernicious,  as  demonstrating  that  the  authority  of 
a  Pan-hellenic  convocation,  venerable  from  its  religious 
antiquity,  could  be  abused  to  satisfy  the  political  antipathies 
of  a  single  leading  state. 

In  the  year  357  B.C.,  a  second  attempt  was  made  by 
B.C.  357.  Thebes  to  employ  the  authority  of  the  Amphiktyonic 
Thebes^  assembly  as  a  means  of  crushing  her  neighbours  the 
against  the     Phokians.      The   latter   had   been,   from   old   time, 

Phokians.  ' 

The  Pho-      border-enemies  of  the  Thebans,  Lokrians.  and  Thes- 

kians  are 

condemned    salians.    Uutll  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  they  had  fougfht 

and  heavily  ^  *^ 

fined.  as  allies  of  Sparta  against  Thebes,  but  had  submitted 

to  Thebes  after  that  battle,  and  continued  to  be  her  allies, 
though  less  and  less  cordial,  until  the  battle  of  Mantineia  and 
the  death  of  Epaminondas.^  Since  that  time,  the  old  anti- 
pathy appears  to  have  been  rekindled,  especially  on  the  part 
of  Thebes.  Irritated  against  the  Phokians  probably  as  having 
broken  off  from  a  swOrn  alliance,  she  determined  to  raise 
against  them  an  accusation  in  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly. 
As  to  the  substantive  ground  of  accusation,  we  find  different 
statements.  According  to  one  witness,  they  were  accused  of 
having  cultivated  some  portion  of  the  Kirrhaean  plain,  con- 
secrated from  of  old  to  Apollo ;  according  to  another,  they 
were  charged  with  an  aggressive  invasion  of  Bceotia ;  while 
according  to  a  third,  the  war  was  caused  by  their  having 
carried  off  Theano,  a  married  Theban  woman.  Pausanias 
confesses  that  he  cannot  distinctly  make  6ut  what  was  the 
allegation    against   them.*      Assisted    by  the    antipathy   of 


*  Compare  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  23,  |  •  Diodor.  xvi.  23;  Justin,  viiL  i ;  Pau- 
and  vii.  5,  4.  About  the  feud  of  the  1  sanias,  x.  2,  i;  Duris  ap.  Athenaeum, 
Thessalians  and  Phokians,  see  Herodot.  xiii.  p.  560.  Justin  says,  **  Causa  et 
vii.  176,  viii.  27;  iEschin^s,  De  Fals.  |  origo  hujus  mali,  Thebani  fuere ;  qui 
Leg.  p.  289,  c.  43 — of  the  Lokrians  and  1  cum  rerum  potirentur,  secundam  for- 
Phokians,  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  5»  3 ;  ,  tunam  imbecillo  animo  ferentes,  victos 
Pausanias,  iii.  9,  4.  armis  Lacedsemonios  et  Phocenses,  quasi 
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the  Thessalians  and  Loknans,  not  less  vehennient  than  her 
own,  Thebes  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  sentence  of  con- 
demnation against  the  Phokians.  A  fine  was  imposed  upon 
them ;  of  what  amount,  we  are  not  told,  but  so  heavy  as  to  be 
far  beyond  their  means  of  payment 

It  was  thus  that  the  Thebans,  who  had  never  been  able  to 
attach  to  themselves  a  powerful  confederacy  such  as  b.c.  357. 
that  which  formerly  held  its  meetings  at  Sparta,  Thcassem- 
supplied  the  deficiency  by  abusing  their  ascendency  ^fj^'SJ^ 
in  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly  to  procure  vengeance  ^o^»^  i*^ 
upon  political  enemies.     A  certain  time  was  allowed  ApoUo. 
for  liquidating  the   fine,   which   the   Phokians  had   neither 
means  nor  inclination  to  do.     Complaint  of  the  fact  was  then 
made  at  the  next   meeting  of  the  Amphiktyons,  when  a 
decisive  resolution  was  adopted,  and  engraven  along  with  the 
rest  on  a  column  in  the  Delphian  temple,  to  expropriate 
the  recusant  Phokians,  and  consecrate  all  their  territory  to 
Apollo— as  Kirrha  with  its  fertile  plain  had  been  treated  two 
centuries  before.     It  became  necessary,  at  the  same  time,  for 
the  maintenance  of  consistency  and  equal  dealing,  to  revive 
the  mention  of  the  previous  fine  still  remaining  unpaid  by  the 
Lacedaemonians ;  against  whom  it  was  accordingly  proposed 
to  pass  a  vote  of  something  like  excommunication. 

Such  impending  dangers,  likely  to  be  soon  realized  under 
the  instigation  of  Thebes,  excited  a  resolute  spirit  of  Resolution 
resistance  among  the   Phokians.     A  wealthy  and  Jf^^to****" 
leading  citizen  of  the  Phokian  town  Ledon,  named  phUomdus 
Philomelus  son  of  Theotimus,  stood  forward  as  the  ^^'"  ^*^****^'^- 
head  of  this  sentiment,  setting  himself  energetically  to  organize 
means  for  the  preservation  of  Phokian  liberty  as  well  as  pro- 
perty. Among  his  assembled  countrymen,  he  protested  against 
the  gross  injustice  of  the  recent  sentence,  amercing  them  in  an 
enormous  sum  exceeding  their  means ;  when  the  strip  of  land, 
where  they  were  alleged  to  have  trespassed  on  the  property  of 
the  god,  was  'at  best  narrow  and  insignificant.     Nothing  was 
left  now  to  avert  from  them  utter  ruin,  except  a  bold  front 


parva  supplicia  cacdibus  et  rapinis  luis- 
sent,  apud  commune  Grseciae  concilium 
superbe  accusaverunt.  Lacedsemoniis 
crimini  datum,  quod  arcem  Thebanam 


induciarum  tempore  occupassent ;  Pho- 
censibus,  quod  Boeotiam  depopulati 
essent  ;  prorsus  quasi  post  arm  a  et 
bellum  locum  legibus  reliquissent." 
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and  an  obstinate  resistance ;  which  he  (Philomelus)  would 
pledge  himself  to  conduct  with  success,  if  they  would  entrust 
him  with  full  powers.  The  Phokians  (he  contended)  were  the 
original  and  legitimate  administrators  of  the  Delphian  temple 
— a  privilege  of  which  they  had  been  wrongfully  dispossessed 
by  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly  and  the  Delphians.  "  Let  us 
reply  to  our  enemies  (he  urged)  by  re-asserting  our  lost  rights 
and  seizing  the  temple ;  we  shall  obtain  support  and  coun- 
tenance from  many  Grecian  states,  whose  interest  is  the  same 
as  our  own,  to  resist  the  unjust  decrees  of  the  Amphiktyons.* 
Our  enemies  the  Thebans  (he  added)  are  plotting  the  seizure 
of  the  temple  for  themselves,  through  the  corrupt  connivance 
of  an  Amphiktyonic  majority :  let  us  anticipate  and  prevent 
their  injustice."^ 

Here  a  new  question  was  raised,  respecting  the  right  of 
Question  of  prcsidcncy  over  the  most  venerated  sanctuary  in 
Greece;  a  question  fraught  with  ruin  to  the  peace 
of  the  Hellenic  world.  The  claim  of  the  Phokians 
was  not  a  mere  fiction,  but  founded  on  an  ancient 
reality,  and  doubtless  believed  by  themselves  to  be 
just  Delphi  and  its  inhabitants  were  originally  a 
portion  of  the  Phokian  name.  In  the  Homeric 
Catalogue,  which  Philomelus  emphatically  cited,  it 
stands    enumerated    among    the   Phokians    commanded    by 


nght  raised 
as  to  the 
presidency 
of  the 
temple — 
old  right 
of  the 
Phokians 
against  that 
of  the  Del- 
phians and 
the  Am- 
phiktyons. 


*  Diodor.  xvi.  23,  24;  Pausanias,  x. 
2,  I. 

2  That  this  design,  imputed  to  the 
Thebans,  was  a  part  of  the  case  made 
out  by  the  Phokians  for  themselves,  we 
may  feel  assured  from  the  passage  in 
Demosthenes,  Fals.  L^.  p.  347,  s.  22. 
Demosthenes  charges  ^Eschines  with 
having  made  false  promises  and  state- 
ments to  the  Athenian  assembly,  on 
retumin|;  from  his  embassy  in  346  B.C. 
i^schines  told  the  Athenians  (so  De- 
mosthenes affirms)  that  he  had  persuaded 
Philip  to  act  altogether  in  the  interest 
and  policy  of  Athens;  that  the  Athenians 
would  presently  see  Thebes  besieged  by 
Philip,  and  the  Boeotian  towns  restored; 
and  furthermore,  ry  6t^  8i  tA  xM" 
futra  (l<nrparr6fJLtpa,  oit  irapk  ^c»K4eayj 
&XA&  iraf>^  Bfifialwy  r&v  fiovXrv- 
advTttv  r^y  Kard\i^rpty  rov  Upov* 
ZtidffKtiy  ykp  ahrhs  f^   rhp  ^iKtwiroy 


^dpTWPf  Ktd  Ziii  radra  xp^M"'^  ^ovry 
rohs  Brifiaiovs  iwtK€Kfipvx^fau 

How  far  .^schin^s  r^dly  promised  to 
the  Athenians  that  which  Demosthen^ 
here  alleges  him  to  have  promised — ^is  a 
matter  to  be  investigated  when  we 
arrive  at  the  transactions  of  the  year 
346  B.C.  But  it  seems  to  me  dear  that 
die  imputation  (true  or  false)  against  the 
Thebans,  of  having  been  themselves  in 
conspiracy  to  seize  the  temple,  must 
have  emanated  first  from  the  Phokians, 
as  part  of  the  justification  of  their  own 
proceedings.  If  the  Thebans  ever  con- 
ceived such  an  idea,  it  must  have  been 
l>f/bre  the  actual  occupation  of  the  tem- 
ple by  the  Phokians ;  if  they  were 
falsely  charged  with  conceiving  it,  the 
false  charge  would  also  be  preterrcKl  at 
the  time.  Demosthenes  would  hardly 
invent  it  twelve  years  after  the  Phokian 
occupation. 
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Schedius  and  Epistrophus,  under  the  name  of  the    "rocky 

Pytho" — a  name  still  applied  to  it  by  Herodotus.^  The 
Delphians  had  acquired  sufficient  force  to  sever  themselves 
from  their  Phokian  brethren — to  stand  out  as  a  community 
by  themselves — and  to  assume  the  lucrative  privilege  of 
administering  the  temple  as  their  own  peculiar.  Their  sever- 
ance had  been  first  brought  about,  and  their  pretensions  as 
administrators  espoused,  by  Sparta,*  upon  whose  powerful 
interest  they  mainly  depended.  But  the  Phokians  had  never 
ceased  to  press  their  claim,  and  so  far  was  the  dispute  from 
being  settled  against  them,  even  in  450  B.C.,  that  they  then 
had  in  their  hands  the  actual  administration.  The  Spartans 
despatched  an  army  for  the  express  purpose  of  taking  it  away 
from  them  and  transferring  it  to  the  Delphians;  but  very, 
shortly  afterwards,  when  the  Spartan  forces  had  retired,  the 
Athenians  marched  thither,  and  dispossessed  the  Delphians,^ 
restoring  the  temple  to  the  Phokians.  This  contest  went  by 
the  name  of  the  Sacred  War.  At  that  time  the  Athenians 
were  masters  of  most  parts  of  Bceotia,  as  well  as  of  Megara 
and  Pegae  ;  and  had  they  continued  so,  the  Phokians  would 
probably  have  been  sustained  in  their  administration  of  the 
holy  place ;  the  rights  of  the  Delphians  on  one  side,  against 
those  of  the  Phokians  on  the  other,  being  then  obviously 
dependent  on  the  comparative  strength  of  Athens  and  Sparta. 
But  presently  evil  days  came  upon  Athens,  so  that  she  lost 
all  her  inland  possessions  north  of  Attica,  and  could  no  longer 
uphold  her  allies  in  Phokis.  The  Phokians  now  in  fact  passed 
into  allies  of  Sparta,  and  were  forced  to  relinquish  their 
temple  management  to  the  Delphians ;  who  were  confirmed 
in  it  by  a  formal  article  of  the  peace  of  Nikias  in  42 1  B.C.,* 
and  retained  it  without  question,  under  the  recognised  Hellenic 
supremacy  of  Sparta,  down  to  the  battle  of  Leuktra.  Even 
then,  too,  it  continued  undisturbed ;  since  Thebes  was  nowise 
inclined  to  favour  the  claim  of  her  enemies  the  Phokians,  but 
was  on  the  contrary  glad  to  be  assisted  in  crushing  them  by 
their  rivals  the  Delphians ;  who,  as  managers  of  the  temple, 
could  materially  contribute  to  a  severe  sentence  of  the 
Amphiktyonic  assembly. 


"  Herodot  i.  54.  *  Strabo,  ix.  p.  423. 

»  Thucyd.  i.  12.  *  Tliucyd.  v.  18. 
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We  see  thus  that  the  claim  now  advanced  by  Philomelus 
Active         was  not  fictitious,  but  genuine,  and  felt  by  himself  as 

measures  '  c»  ^ 

taken  by       well  as  by  other  Phokians  to  be  the  recovery  of  an 

Philomelus.  .  ,  ,  ^  \ 

Hego^to  ancient  privilege,  lost  only  through  suf)enor  force.* 
otonsaid  His  vicws  being  heartily  embraced  by  his  country- 
Archidamus.  mcn,  hc  was  nominated  gfeneral  with  full  powers.     It 

He  seizes  o  x^ 

Delphi-  was  his  first  measure  to  go  to  Sparta,  upon  whose 
Lokrians.  aid  hc  counted,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  fine 
which  still  stood  imposed  upon  her  by  the  Amphiktyonic 
sentence.  He  explained  his  views  privately  to  King  Archi- 
damus,  engaging,  if  the  Phokians  should  become  masters  of 
the  temple,  to  erase  the  sentence  and  fine  from  the  column 
of  record.  Archidamus  did  not  dare  to  promise  him  public 
countenance  or  support ;  the  rather,  as  Sparta  had  always 
been  the  chief  supporter  of  the  Delphian  presidency  (as 
against  the  Phokian)  over  the  temple.  But  in  secret  he 
warmly  encouraged  the  scheme ;  furnishing  a  sum  of  fifteen 
talents,  besides  a  few  mercenary  soldiers,  towards  its  execution. 
With  this  aid  Philomelus  returned  home,  provided  an  equal 
sum  of  fifteen  talents  from  his  purse,  and  collected  a  body  of 
peltasts,  Phokians  as  well  as  strangers.  He  then  executed 
his  design  against  Delphi,  attacking  suddenly  both  the  town 
and  the  temple,  and  capturing  them,  as  it  would  appear,  with 
little  opposition.  To  the  alarmed  Delphians,  generally,  he 
promised  security  and  good  treatment ;  but  he  put  to  death 
the  members  of  the  Gens  (or  Clan)  called  Thrakidae,  and 
seized  their  property :  these  men  constituted  one  among 
several  holy  Gentes,  leading  conductors  of  the  political  and 
religious  agency  of  the  place.*     It  is  probable,  that  when  thus 


*  Justin  (viii.  i)  takes  no  notice  of  this 
first  position  of  the  Phokians  in  regard 
to  the  temple  of  Delphi.  He  treats 
them  as  if  they  had  b^n  despoilers  of 
the  temple  even  at  first;  ''velut  deo 
irascentes." 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  24.  Hesychius  (v.  Ao- 
^piciSai)  mentions  another  phratry  or 
gens  at  Delphi,  called  Laphriadse.  See 
Wilhelm  Gotte,  Das  Delphische  Orakel, 
p.  83.     Leipsic,  1839. 

It  is  stated  by  Pausanias,  that  the 
Phokians  were  bent  upon  dealing  with 
Delphi  and  its  inhabitants  in  the  harsh- 
est manner ;    intending  to  kill  all   the 


men  of  military  age,  to  sell  the  remain- 
ing population  as  slaves,  and  to  raze  the 
whole  town  to  the  ground.  Archidamus 
king  of  Sparta  (according  to  Pausanias) 
induced  the  Phokians  to  abandon 
this  resolution  (Pausan.  iii.  10,  4). 

At  what  moment  the  Phokians  ever 
determined  on  this  step — or,  indeed, 
whether  they  ever  really  determined  on 
it — we  cannot  feel  any  certainty.  Nor 
can  we  decide  confidenUy,  whether 
Pausanias  borrowed  the  statement  from 
Theopompus,  whom  he  quotes  a  little 
before. 
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suddenly  assailed,  they  had  sent  to  solicit  aid  from  their 
neighbours  the  Lokrians  of  Amphissa ;  for  Philomelus  was 
scarcely  in  possession  of  Delphi,  when  these  latter  marched 
up  to  the  rescue.  He  defeated  them  however  with  serious 
loss,  and  compelled  them  to  return  home. 

Thus  completely  successful  in  his  first  attempt,  Philomelus 
lost  no  time  in  announcing  solemnly  and  formally 
his  real  purpose.     He  proclaimed  that  he  had  come  fortificsihc 
only  to  resume  for  the  Phokians  their  ancient  rights  levies  nu- 

merous 

as  administrators ;  that  the  treasures  of  the  temple  mercenaries 
should  be  safe  and  respected  as  before;  that  no  conciliate 
impiety  or  illegality  of  any  kind  should  be  tolerated  ;  timent  by 
and  that  the  temple  and  its  oracle  would  be  opened,  respect  to 
as  heretofore,  for  visitors,  sacrificers,  and  inquirers,  property.* 
At  the  same  time,  well  aware  that  his  Lokrian  woSd  ^^ 
enemies  at  Amphissa  were  very  near,  he  erected  a 
wall  to  protect  the  town  and  temple,  which  appears  to  have 
been  hitherto  undefended — especially  its  western  side.  He 
farther  increased  his  levies  of  troops.  While  the  Phokians, 
inspirited  with  this  first  advantage,  obeyed  his  call  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  he  also  attracted  new  mercenaries  from 
abroad  by  the  offer  of  higher  pay.  He  was  presently  at  the 
head  of  5000  men,  strong  enough  to  hold  a  difficult  post  like 
Delphi  against  all  immediate  attack.  But  being  still  anxious 
to  appease  Grecian  sentiment  and  avert  hostility,  he  despatched 
envoys  to  all  the  principal  states — not  merely  to  Sparta  and 
Athens,  but  also  to  his  enemy  Thebes.  His  envoys  were 
instructed  to  offer  solemn  assurances,  that  the  Phokians  had 
taken  Delphi  simply  to  reclaim  their  paternal  right  of  presi- 
dency, against  past  wrongful  usurpation ;  that  they  were 
prepared  to  give  any  security  required  by  the  Hellenic  body, 
for  strict  preservation  of  the  valuables  in  the  temple,  and  to 
exhibit  and  verify  all,  by  weight  and  number,  before  examiners ; 
that  conscious  of  their  own  rectitude  of  purpose,  they  did  not 
h^itate  to  entreat  positive  support  against  their  enemies,  or 
at  any  rate,  neutrality.^ 


*  Diodor.  xvi.  27.  'O/xoiMs  8i  jcol 
itpbs  T&s  &AAaf  rdts  iwiffrtfjutrdTas  r»y 
KOfrit  7iiy  '£AA<i5a  v6\t»v  ktrifrruKty, 
iiroAjoyovfityos,  ^i  KarcfXiyirrai  rohs  AcX- 


oXXA  rijs  rod  Upov  irpo<rra(rlas  4ft4>«r/3^. 
T&y'  tJyai  ydp  iuKwv  ahr^v  lUiatf  iv  ro7s 

XptifiArwv  rhv  x6yov  l^"!  "'oo'i  rots  EAAij- 
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The  answers  sent  to  Philomelus  were  not  all  of  the  same 
tenor.  On  this  memorable  event,  the  sentiments  of  the 
Grecian  world  were  painfully  divided  While  Athens,  Sparta, 
the  Peloponnesian  Achaeans  and  some  other  states  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus,  recognised  the  possession  of  the  Phokians,  and 
agreed  to  assist  them  in  retaining  it — the  Thebans  and  Thes- 
salians  declared  istrenuously  against  them,  supported  by  all 
the  states  north  of  Boeotia,  Lokrians,  Dorians,  iEnianes^ 
Phthiot-Achaeans,  Magnates,  Perrhaebians,  Athamines^  and 
Dolopes.  Several  of  these  last  were  dependents  of  the  Thes- 
salians,  and  followed  their  example  ;  many  of  them  moreover, 
belonging  to  the  Amphiktyonic  constituency,  must  have  taken 
part  in  the  votes  of  condemnation  just  rescinded  by  the 
Phokians. 

We  may  clearly  see  that  it  was  not  at  first  the  intention  of 
PhUomcius  Philomelus  or  his  Phokian  comrades  to  lay  hands 
k^  the  ^^  ^^^  property  of  the  Delphian  temple  ;  and  Philo- 
l!^^^  melus,  while  taking  pains  to  set  himself  right  in  the 
foidu^of  ^y^  ^f  Greece,  tried  to  keep  the  prophetic  agency 
the  Pythia.  ^f  ^g  tcmple  in  its  ordinary  working,  so  as  to  meet 
the  exigences  of  sacrificers  and  inquirers  as  before.  He  re- 
quired the  Pythian  priestess  to  mount  the  tripod,  submit 
herself  to  the  prophetic  inspiration,  and  pronounce  the  words 
thus  put  into  her  mouth,  as  usual.     But  the  priestess— chosen 


iipiBtihtf  rmv  hvaBnixdrttv  Proi/ios  cTkcu  is  formally  recorded,  and  the  new  arti- 
irapaSi96vcu  rdis  fiovXofi4yois  ^{crifc^*  ,  clcs  received  each  year  {hrhtta)  are  spe- 
'H^iov  84,  &y  ris  8»*   ix^pA*'  ^  ^B6yov    cified.    Where  an  article  is  transferred 


iroA^/i|;  ^wKtvffif  fidXiffra  fthf  |v/i/Aaxcty, 

In  reference  to  the  engagement  taken 
by  Philomelus,  that  he  would  exhibit 
and  verify,  before  any  general  Hellenic 
examiners,  all  the  valuable  property  in 
the  Delphian  temple,  by  weight  and 
number  of  articles — the  reader  will  find 
interesting  matter  of  comparison  in  the 
Attic  Inscriptions,  No.  137-142,  vol.  i. 
of  Boeckh's  Corpus  Inscript  Grsecarum 
— with  Boeckh's  valuable  commentary. 
These  are  the  records  of  the  numerous 
gold  and  silver  donatives,  preserved  in 
3ie  Parthenon,  handed  over  by  the 
treasurers  of  the  goddess  annually  ap- 
pointed, to  their  successors  at  the  end  of 


without  beinf  weighed  {iffroBfutf),  [the 
fact  is  noticed. — ^That  the  precious  dona- 
tives in  the  Delphian  temple  also,  were 
carefully  weighed,  we  may  judge  by  the 
statement  of  Herodotus,  that  the  golden 
lion  dedicated  by  Kroesns  had  lost  a 
fraction  of  its  weight  in  the  conflagration 
of  the  building  (Herodot  i.  50). 

t^ausanias  (x.  2,  i)  does  not  advert  to 
the  difference  between  the  first  and  the 
second  part  of  the  proceedings  of  Philo- 
meljis :  first,  the  seizure  of  Uie  temple, 
without  any  spoliation  of  the  treasure, 
but  simply  upon  the  plea  that  the 
Phokians  had  the  best  right  to  administer 
its  affairs;  next,  the  seizure  of  the 
treasure  and  donatives  of  the  tempk 


the  year,  from  one  Panathenaic  festival  ,  which  he  came  to  afterwards,  when  he 
to  the  next.    The  weight  of  each  article    found  it  necessary  for  defence. 
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by  die  Delphians,  and  probably  herself  a  member  of  one 
amongr  the  sacred  Delphian  Gentes — obstinately  refused  to 
obey  him  ;  especially  as  the  first  question  which  he  addressed 
concerned  his  own  usurpation,  and  his  chances  of  success 
against  enemies.  On  his  injunctions,  that  she  should  prophesy 
according  to  the  traditional  rites — she  replied,  that  these  rites 
were  precisely  what  he  had  just  overthrown  ;  upon  which  he 
laid  hold  of  her,  and  attempted  to  place  her  on  the  tripod  by 
force.  Subdued  and  frightened  for  her  own  personal  safety, 
the  priestess  exclaimed  involuntarily,  that  he  might  do  what 
he  chose.  Philomelus  gladly  took  this  as  an  answer  favour- 
able to  his  purpose.  He  caused  it  to  be  put  in  writing  and 
proclaimed,  as  an  oracle  from  the  god,  sanctioning  and  licensing 
his  designs.  He  convened  a  special  meeting  of  his  partisans 
and  the  Delphians  generally,  wherein  appeal  was  made  to 
this  encouraging  answer,  as  warranting  full  confidence  with 
reference  to  the  impending  war.  So  it  was  construed  by  all 
around,  and  confirmatory  evidence  was  derived  from  farther 
signs  and  omens  occurring  at  the  moment^  It  is  probable 
however  that  Philomelus  took  care  for  the  future  to  name  a 
new  priestess,  more  favourable  to  his  interest,  and  disposed  to 
deliver  oracular  answers  under  the  new  administrators  in  the 
same  manner  as  under  the  old. 

Though  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Grecian  name  had  thus 
declared  war  against  the  Phokians,  yet  none  at  first  Battles  of 

i«i»i  A  a.  At-       Philomelus 

appear  to  have  made  hostile  movements,  except  the  against  the 
Lokrians,  with  whom  Philomelus  was  fully  com-  his  success. 
petent  to  deal.  He  found  himself  strong  enough  to  overrun 
and  plunder  their  territory,  engaging  in  some  indecisive 
skirmishes.  At  first  the  Lokrians  would  not  even  give  up 
the  bodies  of  his  slain  soldiers  for  burial,  alleging  that  sacri- 
legious men  were  condemned  by  the  general  custom  of  Greece 
to  be  cast  out  without  sepulture.  Nor  did  they  desist  from 
their  refusal  until  he  threatened  retaliation  towards  the  bodies 
of  their  own  slain.*  So  bitter  was  the  exasperation  arising 
out  of  this  deplorable  war  throughout  the  Hellenic  world ! 
Even  against  the  Lokrians  alone,  however,  Philomelus  soon 
found   himself  in  want  of  money,  for  the  payment  of  his 


*  Diodor.  xvi.  25,  26,  27.  *  Diodor.  xvL  25. 
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soldiers — native  Phokians  as  well  as  mercenary  strangers. 
Accordingly,  while  he  still  adhered  to  his  pledge  to  respect 
the  temple  property,  he  did  not  think  himself  precluded  from 
levying  a  forced  contribution  on  the  properties  of  his  enemies^ 
the  wealthy  Delphian  citizens;  and  his  arms  were  soon 
crowned  with  a  brilliant  success  against  the  Lokrians,  in  a 
battle  fought  near  the  Rocks  called  Phaedriad^ ;  a  craggy 
and  difficult  locality  so  close  to  Delphi,  that  the  Lokrians 
must  evidently  have  been  the  aggressors,  marching  up  with  a 
view  to  relieve  the  town.  They  were  defeated  with  great  loss, 
both  in  slain  and  in  prisoners  ;  several  of  them  only  escaping 
the  spear  of  the  enemy  by  casting  themselves  to  certain  death 
down  the  precipitous  cliffs.^ 

This  victory,  while  imparting  courage  to  the  Phokians, 
B.C.  356-355.  proved  the  signal  for  fresh  exertions  among  their 
Exertions      numcrous   enemies.     The  loud    complaints   of  the 

of  the  The-  * 

bans  to        defeated  Lokrians  raised  universal  symt>athy  ;  and 

raise  a  con«  ^       *  ^ 

federacy  thc  Thcbans,  now  pressed  by  fear,  as  well  as  ani- 
piokians.  mated  by  hatred,  of  the  Phokians,  put  themselves  at 
the  head  of  the  movement.  Sending  round  envoys  to  the 
Thessalians  and  the  other  Amphiktyonic  states,  they  invoked 
aid  and  urged  the  necessity  of  mustering  a  common  force — 
"  to  assist  the  god," — to  vindicate  the  judicial  dignity  of  the 
Amphiktyonic  assembly, — and  to  put  down  the  sacril^ous 
Phokians.'  It  appears  that  a  special  meeting  of  the  assembly 
itself  was  convened ;  probably  at  Thermopylae,  since  Delphi 
was  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  Decided  resolutions  were 
here  taken  to  form  an  Amphiktyonic  army  of  execution; 
accompanied  by  severe  sentences  of  fine  and  other  punish- 
ments, against  the  Phokian  leaders  by  name — Philomelus  and 
Onomarchus,  perhaps  brothers,  but  at  least  joint  commanders, 
together  with  others,^ 


'  Diodor.  xvi.  28.  •      *  Diodor.  xvL  33.  about  Onomarchos 


•  Diodor.  xvi.  28.  ^Ifn^iffan^mv  Zt 
rS»v  *Afitl>iKTv6ytoy  rhy  irphs  ^wiccts  w6\€' 
fjLOWf  iroAA^  rapaxh  Kol  iidarao'is  ^p  koB* 
Z\Jiv  rriy  'EXA^o.  02  fi^y  ydp  fxpiyay 
fioriBtiy  T^  Bf^f  koX  rohs  ^nKtis,  &s 
Upo(r^\ovSf  Ko/Jiitty'  ol  8^  irpbs  riiy  |  brother,  cap.  6 1 
r&y  ^wKwy  fivfiOtiay  dircicXiyay. 


oAAoii  ydp  fccu  u^ydKcus  ZUais  ^mh 
rmy  * hfi^iKTv6ymy  ^y  tcaraZ^ucatrfUyos 
dfiolws  rois  IkWoiSf  &c 

Onomarchus  is  denominated  the  col- 
league of  Philomelus,  cap.  31,  and  his 
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The  peril  of  the  Phokians  now  became  imminent.     Their 
own  unaided  strength  was  nowise  sufficient  to  resist  *-^-  355-354. 
the  confederacy  about  to  arm  in   defence  of  the  thTKl-^ 
Amphiktyonic  assembly;^  nor  does  it  appear  that  take  part  o^ 
either  Athens  or  Sparta  had  as  yet  given  them  sJJSTS'the 
anything  more  than  promises  and  encouragement.  orf^CTto^y 
Their  only  chance  of  effective  resistance  lay  in  the  5i?J*forcc. 
levy  of  a  large  mercenary  force ;  for  which  purpose  neither 
their  own  funds,  nor  any  farther  aid  derivable  from  private 
confiscation,  could  be  made  adequate.     There  remained  no 
other  resource  except  to  employ  the  treasures  and  valuables 
in  the  Delphian  temple,  upon  which  accordingly  Philomelus 
now  laid  hands.     He  did  so,  however,  as  his  previous  conduct 
evinced,  with  sincere  reluctance,  probably  with  various  pro- 
fessions at  first  of  borrowing  only  a  given  sum,  destined  to 
meet  the  actual  emergency,  and  intended  to  be  repaid  as  soon 
.   as  safety  should  be  provided  for.*     But  whatever  may  have 


'  Even  in  374  B.C.,  three  years  before 
the  battle  of  Leuktra,  the  Fhokians  had 
been  unable  to  defend  themselves  against 
Thebes  without  aid  from  Sparta  (Xenoph. 
Hellen.  vi.  i,  i). 

*  Diodor.  xvL  3a  iiyayicdCero  (Phi- 
lomelus) TOiS  UpotS  iivaB^fiMrty  iirifiaX^ty 
rdt  X^^P^  "^  ovX^v  rh  luunuov.  A 
similar  proposition  had  been  started  by 
the  Corintnian  envoys  in  the  congress 
at  Sparta,  shortly  before  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war ;  they  suggested  as  one  of 
their  wa3rs  and  means  the  borrowing 
from  the  treasures  of  Delphi  and  Olym- 
pia,  to  be  afterwards  repaid  (Thucyd. 
1.  121).  Perikles  made  the  like  propo- 
sition in  the  Athenian  assembly;  ''for 
purposes  of  security,"  the  property  of 
the  temples  might  be  employed  to  de- 
fray the  cost  of  war,  subject  to  the 
obUgation  of  replacing  the  whole  after- 
waros  (xpi}0'aM^''ovs  re  M  avniplcf  f^ 

Thucyd.  iL  13).  After  the  disaster  be- 
fore Syracuse,  and  during  the  years  of 
struggle  intervening  before  the  close 
of  the  war,  the  Athenians  were  driven 
by  financial  distress  to  appropriate  to 
public  purposes  many  of  tbe  rich  dona- 
tives in  ihe  Parthenon,  which  they 
were  never  afterwards  able  to  replace. 
Of  this  abstraction,  proof  is  found  in 
the  Inscriptions  published  by  Boeckh, 


Corp.  Inscript.  No.  i  J7-142,  which  con- 
tain the  official  recoros  of  the  successive 
Boards  of  Treasurers  of  Ath^n6.  It  is 
stated  in  an  instructive  recent  Disserta- 
tion, by  J.  L.  Ussing  (De  Parthenone 
ejusque  partibus  Disputatio,  p.  3.  Co- 
penhagen, 1849),  "  Multae  in  arce 
Athenarum  inventae  sunt  tabulae  Quces- 
torum  Minervse,  in  quibus  quotannis 
inscribebant,  quaenam  vasa  aurea  aliseque 
res  pretiosae  in  sede  Minervse  dedicata 
extarent.  Harum  longe  maxima  pars 
ante  Euclidem  archontem  scripta  est 
....  Nee  tamen  una  tabula  templi 
dona  continebat  universa,  sed  separatim 
quae  in  Pronao,  quae  in  Hecatompedo, 
quae  in  Parthenone  (the  part  ot  the 
temple  specially  so  called),  servabantur, 
separatim  suis  quaeque  lapidibus  consig- 
nata  erant  Singulari  quadam  fortuna 
contigit,  ut  inde  ab  anno  434  b.c.  ad 
407  B.C.,  tarn  multa  fragmenta  tabu- 
larum  servata  sint,  ut  hos  donorum  cata- 
logos  aliquatenus  restituere  possimus. 
In  quo  etiam  ad  historiam  illius  tem- 
poris  pertinet,  quod  florentibus  Athena- 
rum rebus  opes  Deae  semper  augeri, 
fractis  autem  bello  Siculo,  inde  ab  anno 
412  B.C.,  eas  paulatim  deminui  videmus 
....  Urgente  pecuniae  inopia  Athen- 
ienses  ad  Deam  confugiebant,  et  jam 
ante  annum  406  B.C.,  plcraque  Pronai 
dona  ablata  esse  videmus.      Proximis 
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been  his  intentions  at  the  outset,  all  such  reserves  or  limits, 
or  obligations  to  repay,  were  speedily  forgotten  in  practice. 
When  the  feeling  which  protected  the  fund  was  broken  through, 
it  was  as  easy  to  take  much  as  little,  and  the  claimants  became 
more  numerous  and  importunate  ;  besides  which,  the  exigences 
of  the  war  never  ceased,  and  the  implacable  repugnance  raised 
by  the  spoliation  amidst  half  of  the  Grecian  world,  left  to  the 
Phokians  no  security  except  under  the  protection  of  a  con- 
tinued mercenary  force.^  Nor  were  Philomelus  and  his 
successors  satisfied  without  also  enriching  their  friends  and 
adorning  their  wives  or  favourites. 

Availing  himself  of  the  large  resources  of  the  temple, 
DC. 355-354.  Philomelus  raised^  the  pay  of  his  troops  to  a  sum 
mwSSrics  ^^'f  ^  large  again  as  before,  and  issued  proclama- 
by  thc^Fiio-  tions  inviting  new  levies  at  the  same  rate.  Through 
uS^mJd*"  ^^^^  tempting  offers  he  was  speedily  enabled  to 
ih?w2f-^  muster  a  force,  horse  and  foot  together,  said  to  amount 
deSh  o*"**  to  10,000  men ;  chiefly,  as  we  are  told,  men  of  pecu- 
phUoradus.  liarly  wicked  and  reckless  character,  since  no  pious 
Greek  would  enlist  in  such  a  service.  With  these  he  attacked 
the  Lokrians,  who  were  however  now  assisted  by  the  Thebans 
from  one  side,  and  by  the  Thessalians  with  their  circumjacent 
allies  from  the  other.  Philomelus  gained  successive  advantages 
against  both  of  them,  and  conceived  increased  hopes  from  a 
reinforcement  of  1 500  Achaeans  who  came  to  him  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus. The  war  assumed  a  peculiarly  ferocious  character ; 
for  the  Thebans,*  confident  in  their  superior  force  and  chance 
of  success,  even  though  the  Delphian  treasure  was  employed 
against  them,  began  by  putting  to  death  all  their  prisoners,  as 
sacrilegious  men  standing  condemned  by  the  Amphiktyonic 
assembly.  This  so  exasperated  the  troops  of  Philomelus, 
that  they  constrained  him  to  retaliate  upon  the  Boeotian 
prisoners.  For  some  time  such  rigorous  inflictions  were 
continued  on  both  sides,  until  at  length  the  Thebans  felt  com- 


annis  sine  dubio  nee  Hecatompedo  nee 
Parthenon!  pepercerunt ;  nee  minim 
est,  post  bellum  Peloponnesiacum  ex  an- 
tiquis  illis  donis  fere  nulla  comparere.'' 

•  Theopompus,  Frag.  182,  ed.  Didot; 
Athense.  xiii.  p.  605,  vi.  p.  232 ;  Ephonis, 
Flag.  I55»  ea.  Didot ;  Diodor.  xvi.  64. 

'  Jsokrat6s,  Orat.  v.  (ad  Philippum)  s. 


i^^reyKw  (the  Thebans),  its  rmw  re  w4' 
AcMf  iy  ^^y^  XP^T  Koor^irorrcs.  r4p 
re  riwoy  fivorrarbr  irtptcxoi^a  Koraex^ 
<rorrcs,  rdy  re  j^fidrmw  rHy  4v  AeX^is 
ir§piytpriff6fUPoi  reus  iic  rmv  dder  5cnnE- 
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pelled  to  desist,  and  Philomelus  followed  their  example.  The 
war  lasted  awhile  with  indecisive  result,  the  Thebans  and 
their  allies  being  gfreatly  superior  in  number.  But  presently 
Philomelus  incautiously  exposed  himself  to  attack  in  an  un- 
favourable position,  near  the  town  of  Neon,  amidst  embar- 
rassing woods  and  rocks.  He  was  here  defeated  with  severe 
loss,  and  his  army  dispersed  ;  himselfreceiving  several  wounds, 
and  fighting  with  desperate  bravery,  until  farther  resistance 
became  impossible.  He  then  tried  to  escape,  but  found  him- 
self driven  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  where  he  could  only 
avoid  the  tortures  of  captivity  by  leaping  down  and  perishing. 
The  remnant  of  his  vanquished  army  was  rallied  at  some 
distance  by  Onomarchus.^ 

The  Thebans  and  their  allies,  instead  of  pressing  the  im- 
portant victory  recently  gained  over  Philomelus,  b.c.  354-353. 
seem  to  have  supposed  that  the  Phokians  would  now  ^*^j^"* 
disperse  or  submit  of  their  own  accord,  and  accord-  u»eP»»okians 

*  ^  —he  renews 

ingly  returned  home.    Their  remissness  gave  time  jhewM— 

^  -^  ^  his  power 

to  Onomarchus  to  re-organize  his  dispirited  country-  ^^"JJJ^  ^ 
men.  Convening  at  Delphi  a  general  assembly  of  cenanes. 
Phokians  and  allies,  he  strenuously  exhorted  them  to  persevere 
in  the  projects,  and  avenge  the  death,  of  their  late  general. 
He  found  however  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  opposition ; 
for  many  of  the  Phokians — ^noway  prepared  for  the  struggle 
in  which  they  now  found  themselves  embarked,  and  them- 
selves ashamed  of  the  spoliation  of  the  temple — were  anxious 
by  some  accommodation  to  put  themselves  again  within  the 
pale  of  Hellenic  religious  sentiment  Onomarchus  doubtless 
replied,  and  with  too  good  reason,  that  peace  was  unattainable 
upon  any  terms  short  of  absolute  ruin  ;  and  that  there  was  no 
course  open  except  to  maintain  their  ground  as  they  stood, 
by  renewed  efforts  of  force.  But  even  if  the  necessities  of  the 
case  had  been  less  imperative,  he  would  have  been  able  to 
overbear  all  opposition  of  his  own  countrymen  through  the 
numerous  mercenary  strangers,  now  in  Phokis  and  present  at 
the  assembly  under  the  name  of  allies.*    In  fact,  so  irresistible 


'  Diodor.  xvL  31 ;  Pausan.  x.  2,  i. 
The  dates  and  duration  of  these  events 
are  only  known  to  ns  in  a  loose  and 
superficial  manner  from  the  narrative  of 
Diodorus. 


*  Diodor.  xvL  32.      Ol  54  Ufict7f~- 
KXrifflay,  ifiovKt^trro  irtpi  rov  iroK^fwy, 
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was  his  ascendency  by  means  of  this  large  paid  force  under 
his  command,  that  both  Demosthen^  and  iEschines^  de- 
nominate him  (as  well  as  his  predecessor  and  his  successor) 
not  general,  but  despot,  of  the  Phokians.  The  soldiers  were 
not  less  anxious  than  Onomarchus  to  prosecute  the  war,  and 
to  employ  the  yet  unexhausted  wealth  of  the  temple  in  every 
way  conducive  to  ultimate  success.  In  this  sense  the  assembly 
decreed,  naming  Onomarchus  general  with  full  powers  for 
carrying  the  decree  into  effect. 

His  energetic  measures  presently  retrieved  the  Phokian 
Violent  cause.  Employing  the  temple  funds  still  more  pro- 
oS^mlShus  fusely  than  Philomelus,  he  invited  fresh  soldiers  from 
^oys^the  ^11  quarters,  and  found  himself  after  some  time  at  the 
tJ^cmpie^  head  of  a  larger  army  than  before.  The  temple  ex- 
briSS"*"'  hibited  many  donatives,  not  only  of  gold  and  silver, 
J^Irioui'*^''  but  also  of  brass  and  iron.  While  Onomarchus 
cities.  melted  the  precious  metals  and  coined  them   into 

money,  he  at  the  same  time  turned  the  brass  and  iron  into 
arms  ;^  so  that  he  was  enabled  to  equip  both  his  own  soldiers 
disarmed  in  the  recent  defeat,  and  a  class  of  volunteers  poorer 
than  the  ordinary  self-armed  mercenaries.  Besides  paying 
soldiers,  he  scattered  everywhere  presents  or  bribes  to  gain 
influential  partisans  in  the  cities  favourable  to  his  cause; 
probably  Athens  and  Sparta  first  of  all.  We  are  told  that 
the  Spartan  king  Archidamus,  with  his  wife  Detnicha,  were 
among  the  recipients ;  indeed  the  same  corrupt  participation 
was  imputed,  by  the  statement  of  the  hostile  minded  Mes- 
senians,^  to  the  Spartan  Ephors  and  Senate.  Even  among 
enemies,  Onomarchus  employed  his  gold  with  effect,  contriving 
thus  to  gain  or  neutralise  a  portion  of  the  Thessalians  ;  among 
them  the  powerful  despots  of  Pherae,  whom  we  afterwards  find 
allied  to  him.     Thus  was  the  great  Delphian  treasure  turned 

*  iEschin^s,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  286,  c.  41.  |  temple  only  showed  the  place  in  which 
r&v  iv  *MK€v<rtrvpdyyu)tf,&C'  Demosthen.  |  they  had  once  stood  (Plutarch,  De  Py- 


cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  661,  s.  147.   ^ai^AAos 
6  ^uK€hs  Ij  rts  &AA,os  ^vyatrniSj  &c. 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  33.  The  numerous  iron 
spits,  dedicated  by  the  courtezan  Rho- 
d&pis  at  Delphi,  may  probably  have 
been  applied  to  this  military  purpose. 
Herodotus  (ii.  135)  saw  them  at  Delphi; 


in  the  time  of  Plutarch,  the  guide  of  the  '  perty. 


thise  Oraculis,  p.  400). 

•  Theopompus,  Frag.  255,  ed.  Didot; 
Pausanias,  iii.  10,  2  ;  iv.  5,  I.  As  Ar- 
chidamus is  said  to  have  furnished  fifteen 
talents  privately  to  Philomelus  (Diodor. 
xvi.  24),  he  may,  perhaps,  have  received 
now  repayment  out  of  the  temple  pro- 
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to  account  in  every  way :  ind  the  unscrupulous  Phokian  despot 
strengthened  his  hands  yet  farther,  by  seizing  such  of  his 
fellow-countrymen  as  had  been  prominent  in  opposition  to 
his  views,  putting  them  to  death,  and  confiscating  their 
property.^ 

Through  such  combination  of  profuse  allurement,  corrup- 
tion, and  violence,  the  tide  beg^n  to  turn  again  in  b.c.  354-353. 
favour  of  the  Phokians.     Onomarchus  found  himself  f" SJSilSr- 
shortly  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army,  with  which  SSlS^as 
he  marched  forth  from  Delphi,  and  subdued  succes-  Sj^il^ 
sively  the  Lokrians  of  Amphissa,  the  Epiknemidian  B^i?-is 
Lokrians,  and  the  neighbouring  territory  of  Doris.  {JeT?!^^^ 
He  carried  his  conquests  even  as  far  as  the  vicinity  *^'"- 
of  Thermopylae ;  capturing  Thronium,  one  of  the  towns  which 
commanded  that  important  pass,  and  reducing  its  inhabitants 
to  slavery.     It  is   probable  that  he   also  took   Nikaea  and 
Alp6nus — two  other  valuable  positions   near  Thermopylae, 
which  we  know  to  have  been  in  the  power  of  the  Phokians 
until  the  moment  immediately  preceding  their  ruin — since  we 
find  him  henceforward  master  of  Thermopylae,  and  speedily 
opening  his  communications  with  Thessaly.*    Besides  this 
extension  of  dominion  to  the  north  and  east  of  Phokis,  Ono- 
marchus also  invaded  Boeotia.     The  Thebans,  now  deprived 
of  their  northern  allies,  did  not  at  first  meet  him  in  the  field, 
so  that  he  was  enabled  to  capture  Orchomenus.    But  when  he 
proceeded  to  attack  Chaeroneia,  they  made  an  effective  effort 
to  relieve  the  place.     They  brought  out  their  forces,  and 
defeated  him,  in  an  action  not  very  decisive,  yet  sufficient  to 
constrain  him  to  return  into  Phokis. 


•  Diodor.  xvi.  33, 

•  Diodor.  xvi.  33.  His  account  of 
the  operations  of  Onomarchus  is,  as 
usual,  very  meagre — tls  8i  rijy  wo\«- 
/dop  ififiaXifi',  %p6viov  ft^p  iicwoKiopicfiffas 
4^v9ptan9l<raTOf  'Aft^nraus  9h  Kara- 
wXii^d/iwoSf  ria  8*  ip  Avpfvffi  ir6\us 
wop^^iras,  r^P  X^P""^  <dn&p  i^wrtp. 

That  Thronium,  with  Alp6niis  and 
Niksea,  were  the  three  places  which 
commanded  the  pass  of  Tnermopylae — 
and  that  all  the  tnree  were  in  possession 
of  the  Phokians  immediately  before  they 
were  conquered  by  Philip  of  Macedon 


in  346  B.C., — we  know  from  iEschin^s, 
Fais.  L^.  p.  286,  c.  41. 

....  %p4<rfi€is  irpbi  ^/xas  (the  Athe- 
nians) ^\Bop  4k  ^wK4wPf  fioriBtiP  abro7s 
iccAc^rrcs,  Kai  hrayy(}i\6fi€yoi  vapaHtig' 
(TUP  *A\irwvhp  Kol  Bpopiop  Koi  N(icaiav,  r& 
rap  trapoHap  rmp  tls  H^Aas  x^P^  K^pta, 

In  order  to  conquer  Thronium,  Ono- 
marchus must  have  marched  through  and 
mastered  the  Epiknemidian  Lokrians; 
and  though  no  place  except  Thronium  is 
specified  by  Diodorus,  it  seems  plain 
that  Onomarchus  cannot  have  conquered 
Thronium  alone. 
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Probably  the  Thebans  were  at  this  time  much  pressed,  and 
B.C.  353.3sa.  prevented  from  acting  effectively  against  the  Phokians, 
wT^S  a  ^y  want  of  money.  We  know  at  least,  that  in  the 
pSSin"  n^gf  midst  of  the  Phokian  war  they  hired  out  a  force  of 
Arubi'us  in  5^^^^  hopHtes  commanded  by  Pammenfe,  to  Artabazus 
Asia  Minor,  th^  revolted  Phrygian  satrap.  Here  Pammends  with 
his  soldiers  acquired  some  renown,  gaining  two  important 
victories  over  the  Persians.*  The  Thebans,  it  would  seem, 
having  no  fleet  and  no  maritime  dependencies,  were  less 
afraid  of  giving  offence  to  the  Great  King  than  Athens  had 
been,  when  she  interdicted  Charts  from  aiding  Artabazus, 
and  acquiesced  in  the  unfavourable  pacification  which  termi- 
nated the  Social  War.  How  long  Pammen^s  and  the  Thebans 
remained  in  Asia,  we  are  not  informed  But  in  spite  of  the 
victories  gained  by  them,  Artabazus  was  not  long  able  to 
maintain  himself  against  the  Persian  arms.  Three  years 
afterwards,  we  hear  of  him  and  his  brother-in-law  Menmon 
as  expelled  from  Asia,  and  as  exiles  residing  with  Philip  of 
Macedon.' 

While  Pammen^s  was  serving  under  Artabazus,  the  Athenian 
B.C.  353.  general  Charfis  recaptured  Sestos  in  the  Hellespont, 
scftSs?'  °^  which  appears  to  have  revolted  from  Athens  during 
Sic'*Ath2^'*  the  Social  War.  He  treated  the  captive  Sestians 
nians.  ^Jth  rfgour ;  putting  to  death  the  men  of  military 

age,  and  selling  the  remainder  as  slaves.*  This  was  an 
important  acquisition  for  Athens,  as  a  condition  of  security 
in  the  Chersonese  as  well  as  of  preponderance  in  the 
Hellespont. 

Alarmed  at  the  successes  of  Charts  in  the  Hellespont,  the 
Intrigues  of  Thraciau  prince  Kersobleptfis  now  entered  on  an 
ag^hS'st*^* '  intrigue  with  Pammenfis  in  Asia,  and  with  Philip  of 
is  comr"  *  Macedon  (who  was  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  attacking 
wdc  to  her  Abd^ra  and  Maroneia),  for  the  purpose  of  checking 
oFtS^^het'  the  progress  of  the  Athenian  arms.  Philip  appears 
aS^Xu  to  have  made  a  forward  movement,  and  to  have 
Sith^,  ^*  menaced  the  possessions  of  Athens  in  the  Chersonese ; 
SSot.'^  but  his  access  thither  was  forbidden  by  Amadokus, 
another  prince  of  Thrace,  master  of  the  intermediate  territory, 
as  well  as  by  the  presence  of  Charts  with  his  fleet  off  the 


*  Diodor.  xvi.  34.  *  Dioclor.  xvi.  52.  '  Diodor.  xvi.  34. 
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Thracian  coast^  ApoUonidfis  of  Kardia  was  the  agent  of 
Kersobleptds  ;  who  however  finding  his  schemes  abortive,  and 
intimidated  by  the  presence  of  Charfis,  came  to  terms  with 
Athens,  and  surrendered  to  her  the  portion  of  the  Chersonese 
which  still  remained  to  him,  with  the  exception  of  Kardia. 
The  Athenians  sent  to  the  Chersonese  a  farther  detachment 
of  Kleruchs  or  out-settlers,  for  whom  considerable  room  must 
have  been  made  as  well  by  the  depopulation  of  Sestos,  as  by 
the  recent  cession  from  Kersoblept^s.^  It  was  in  the  ensuing 
year  (352  B.c.)  that  the  Athenians  also  despatched  a  fresh 
batch  of  2000  citizens  as  settlers  to  Samos,  in  addition  to 
those  who  had  been  sent  thither  thirteen  years  before.^ 

The  mention  of  Philip  as  attacking  Maroneia  and  menacing 
the  Thracian   Chersonese,  shows  the  indefatigable  b.c.  353-3s»^ 
activity  of  that  prince  and  the  steady  enlargement  ^xSuSt  "^ 
of  his  power.   In  358  B.C.,  he  had  taken  Amphipolis;  ^^^he 
before  355  B.C,  he  had  captured  Pydna  and  Potidaea,  mSISS- 
founded  the  new  town  of  Philippi,  and  opened  for  JJ aSSS.* 


'  Pol^nus,  iv.  2,  22,  seems  to  belong 
to  this  juncture. 

•  Wc  derive  what  is  here  stated  from 
the  comparison  of  two  passages,  put 
together  as  well  as  the  uncertainty  of 
their  tenor  admits,  Diodor.  xvi.  34, 
with  Demosth.  cont  Aristokrat  p.  681, 
s.  219  (s.  183,  in  Weber's  edition,  whose 
note  ought  to  be  consulted).  Demo- 
sthenes says,  ^iX/inrov  ykp  tts  Map^vtiup 
iXBipros  fvtft^^t  (Kersoblept^s)  wphs 
aOrhif  *AwoWo0vl9riVj  iri<rr€ts  Bohs  imlvtp 
•ral  Tlaifin^Pft  jcoi  «1  fiii  Kpariiy  rrif 
Xcipar  *Afidl$ottos  iwfTwt  ^tXlmrtp  /u^  /ti- 
/Soircir,  ovScv  ttv  ^v  4y  fi4a^  woXtfiuy  ^/tar 
•wrphs  Kapimyohs  ^81}  icat  KtpoofiXiimiv. 
KaX  8ti  tovt'  &Xi}^  \4yw  Xafik  r^v  XjA^ni- 
ros  iwurroKfiv, 

The  mention  of  PammenSs,  as  being 
within  reach  of  communication  with 
Kersoblept^s — the  mention  of  Charts  as 
being  at  the  Chersonese,  and  sending 
home  despatches — and  the  notice  of 
Philip  as  being  at  Maroneia— all  con- 
spire to  connect  this  passage  with  the 
year  353-352  b.c,  and  with  the  facts 
referred  to  that  year  by  Diodor.  xvi.  34. 
There  is  an  interval  of  five  years  be- 
tween the  presence  of  Charts  here 
alluded  to,  and  the  presence  of  Char6s 
noticed  before  in  the  same  oration,  p. 
678,  s.  206,  immediately  after  the  suc- 
cessful expedition  to  Euboea  in  358  B.C. 
During  these  five  years,   Kersobleptcs 


had  acted  in  a  hostile  manner  towards 
Athens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Chersonese  (p.  680,  s.  214),  and  also 
towards  the  two  rival  Thracian  princes, 
friends  of  Athens.  At  the  same  time 
Sestos  had  again  revolted ;  the  forces 
of  Athens  being  engaged  in  the  Social 
War,  from  358  to  255  B.c.  In  353  B.C. 
Charts  is  at  the  Hellespont,  recovers 
Sestos,  and  again  defeats  the  intrigues  of 
Kersoblept^,  who  makes  cession  to 
Athens  of  a  portion  of  territory  which 
he  still  held  in  the  Chersonese.  Diodorus 
ascribes  this  cession  of  Kersobleptes  to 
the  motive  of  aversion  towards  Philip 
and  goodwill  towards  the  Athenians. 
Possibly  these  may  have  been  the  mo- 
tives pretended  by  Kersoblept8s,  to 
whom  a  certain  party  at  Athens  gave 
credit  for  more  favourable  dispositions 
than  the  Demosthenic  oration  against 
Aristokrat^s  recognises — as  we  may  see 
from  that  oration  itself.  But  I  rather 
apprehend  that  Diodorus,  in  describing 
Kersobleptcs  as  hostile  to  Philip,  and 
friendly  to  Athens,  has  applied  to  the 
year  353  B.C.  a  state  of  relations  which 
did  not  become  true  until  a  later  date, 
nearer  to  the  time  when  peace  was 
made  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians 
in  346  B.C. 

*  Dionysius  Hal.  Judic.  de  Dinarcho, 
p.  664  ;  Strabo,  xiv.  p  638. 
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himself  the  resource  of  the  adjoining  auriferous  region ; 
he  had  established  relations  with  Thessaly,  assisting  the 
great  family  of  the  Aleuadae  at  Larissa  in  their  struggles 
against  Lykophron  and  Peitholaus,  the  despots  of  Pherae  :^  he 
had  farther  again  chastised  the  interior  tribes  bordering  on 
Macedonia,  Thracians,  Paeonians,  and  lUyrians,  who  were 
never  long  at  rest,  and  who  had  combined  to  regain  their 
independence.*  It  appears  to  have  been  in  354-353  B.C,  that 
he  attacked  Meth6n^,  the  last  remaining  possession  of  Athens 
on  the  Macedonian  coast.  Situated  on  the  Thermaic  Gulf, 
Meth6n6  was  doubtless  a  convenient  station  for  Athenian 
privateers  to  intercept  trading  vessels,  not  merely  to  and 
from  Macedonian  ports,  but  also  from  Olynthus  and  Potidaea  ; 
so  that  the  Olynthians,  then  in  alliance  with  Philip  against 
Athens,  would  be  glad  to  see  it  pass  into  his  power,  and  may 
perhaps  have  lent  him  their  aid.  He  pressed  the  siege  of  the 
place  with  his  usual  vigour,  employing  all  the  engines  and 
means  of  assault  then  known ;  while  the  besieged  on  their 
side  were  not  less  resolute  in  the  defence.  They  repelled  his 
attacks  for  so  long  a  time,  that  news  of  the  danger  of  the  place 
reached  Athens,  and  ample  time  was  afforded  for  sending  relief, 
had  the  Athenians  been  ready  and  vigorous  in  their  movement* 
But  unfortunately  they  had  not  even  now  learnt  experience 
from  the  loss  of  Pydna  and  Potidaea.  Either  the  Etesian 
winds  usual  in  summer,  or  the  storms  of  winter,  both  which 
circumstances  were  taken  into  account  by  Philip  in  adjusting 
the  season  of  his  enterprises^ — or  (which  is  more  probable) — the 
aversion  of  the  Athenian  respectable  citizens  to  personal  service 
on  ship-board,  and  their  slackness  even  in  pecuniary  payment 
— caused  so  much  delay  in  preparations,  that  the  expedition 
sent  out  did  not  reach  Meth6n6  until  too  late.*  The  Metho- 
naeans,  having  gallantly  held  out  until  all  their  means  were 


*  Diodor.  xvi.  14.  This  passage  re- 
lates to  the  year  357-356  B.C.,  and  pos- 
sibly Philip  may  have  begun  to  meddle 
in  the  Thessalian  party  disputes,  even  as 
early  as  that  year;  but  his  effective  inter- 
ference comes  two  or  three  years  later. 
See  the  general  order  of  Philip's  ag- 
gressions   indicated    by  Demosthenes, 


'  See  a  striking  passage  in  Demo- 
sthen^,  Philip,  i.  p.  48,  s.  35.  There 
was  another  place  called  Meth6ne — 
the  Thracian  Meth6n6 — situated  in  the 
Chalkidic  or  Thracian  peninsula,  near 
Olynthus  and  Apollonia — of  which  we 
shall  hear  presently. 

*  Demosthenes,  Philipp.  i.  p.  50,  s.  40; 


Olvnth.  i.  p.  12,  s.  13.  Olynth.  i.  p.  11,  s.  9. 


Diodor.  xvi.  22. 
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exhausted,  were  at  length  compelled  to  surrender.  Diodorus 
tells  us  that  Philip  granted  terms  so  far  lenient  as  to  allow 
them  to  depart  with  the  clothes  on  their  backs.*  But  this 
can  hardly  be  accurate,  since  we  know  that  there  were  Athenian 
citizens  among  them  sold  as  slaves,  some  of  whom  were  ran- 
somed by  Demosthenfis  with  his  own  money.' 

Being  now  master  of  the  last  port  possessed  by  Athens  in 
the  Thermaic  Gulf — an  acquisition  of  great  import-  ^  ^ 
ance,  which  had  never  before'  belonged  to  the  Mace-  phiUp 
donian    kings — Philip  was  enabled  to   extend  his  SSJtSs. 
military  operations  to  the    neighbourhood  of  the  ^ed^Sa 
Thracian  Chersonese  on  the  one  side,  and  to  that  of  °^^^®^- 
Thermopylae  on  the  other.     How  he  threatened  the  Cherso- 
nese, has  been  already  related ;  and  his  campaign  in  Thessaly 
was  yet  more  important    That  country  was,  as  usual,  torn 
by  intestine  disputes.     Lykophron  the  despot  of  Pherae  pos- 
sessed the  greatest  sway ;  while  the  Aleuadae  of  Larissa,  too 
weak  to  contend  against  him  with  their  own  forces,  invited 
assistance  from  Philip ;  who  entered  Thessaly  with  a  powerful 
army.   Such  a  reinforcement  so  completely  altered  the  balance 
of  Thessalian  power,  that  Lykophron  in  his  turn  was  com- 
pelled to  entreat  aid  from  Onomarchus  and  the  Phokians. 


'  Diodorus  (xiv.  31-34)  mentions  the  '  the  capture  of  Paga,  HayiLs  lU  x*^P^ 
capture  of  Methdne  by  Philip  twice,  ]  <rdfifyof,  livdyKcur^r  ^orayriyai.  Paga 
in  two  successive  years;  first  in  354-353  '  is  unknown,  anywhere  near  Macedonia 
B.C;  again,  more  copiously,  in  353-  |  and  Thessaly.  Wesseling  and  Mr. 
352  B.C.  In  my  judgement,  the  earlier  Clinton  suppose  Pagasa  in  Thessaly  to 
of  the  two  dates  is  the  more  probable.  !  be  meant  But  it  seems  to  me  impossible 
In  353-352  B.C.,  Philip  carried  on  his    that  Philip  who  had  no  considerable 


war  in  Tnrace,  near  Abdera  and  Maro 
neia — and  dso  his  war  against  Ono- 
marchus in  Thessaly;  which  transactions 
seem  enough  to  fill  up  the  time.    From 


power  at  sea,  can  have  taken  Pagasae, 
oefore  his  wars  in  Thessaly,  and  before 
he  had  become  master  of  Pherse,  which, 
events  did  not  occur  until  one  year  or 


the  language  of  Demosthen^  (Olynth.  ;  two  years  afterwards.  Pagasse  is  the 
L  p.  12,  s.  13),  we  see  that  Philip  did  port  of  Pherae,  and  Lykophron  the  des- 
not  attack  Thessaly  until  after  the  cap-  pot  of  Pherae  was  still  powerful  and 
ture  of  Meth6n6.  Diodorus  as  well  as  unconquered.  If,  therefore,  the  word 
Strabo  (viL  p.  330),  and  Justin  (vii.  6)  ,  intended  by  Diodorus  be  Hayaxrks  in- 
state that  Philip  was  wounded  and  lost  stead  of  Uayhs,  1  think  the  matter  of 
the  fight  of  one  eye  in  this  siege.    But  |  fact  asserted  cannot  be  correct. 


this  seems  to  have  happened  afterwards, 
near  the  Thracian  MeUidnd. 

Compare  Justin,  vii.  6  ;  .  Polyaenus, 
iv.  2,  15.  Under  the  year  354-353 
B.C.,  Diodorus  mentions  not  only  the 
capture  of  Meth6n6  by  Philip,  but  also    MaiJeJov^,  ^c. 

VOL.  IX.  ^ 


'  This  fact  is  mentioned  in  the  public 
vote  of  gratitude  passed  by  the  Athenian 
people  to  Demosthenes  (Plutarch,  Vitae 
X.  Orat.p.  851). 

•  Thucyd.  vi.  7.    HifBuvriv  tV  ^t^tpov 
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So  strong  were  the  Pholdans  now,  that  they  were  more 
than  a  match  for   the  Thebans  with  their   other 

Great  power 

of  on<^-  hostile  neighbours,  and  had  means  to  spare  for  com- 
the  Pho-  bating  Philip  in  Thessaly.  As  their  force  consisted 
DUns  of  of  a  large  body  of  mercenaries,  whom  they  were  con- 
Sparu-the  Strained  for  security  to  retain  in  pay — to  keep  them 
contcmpute  employed  beyond  the  border  was  a  point  not  un- 
apinlt^ .  desirable.  Hence  they  readily  entered  upon  the- 
**  ^  Thessalian  campaign.  At  this  moment  they  counted, 
in  the  comparative  assessment  of  Hellenic  forces,  as  an  item 
of  first-rate  magnitude.  They  were  hailed  both  by  Athenians 
and  Spartans  as  the  natural  enemy  and  counterpoise  of 
Thebes,  alike  odious  to  both.  While  the  Phokians  maintained 
their  actual  power,  Athens  could  manage  her  foreign  policy 
abroad,  and  Sparta  her  designs  in  Peloponnesus,  with  dimi- 
nished apprehensions  of  being  counterworked  by  Thebes. 
Both  Athens  and  Sparta  had  at  first  supported  the  Phokians 
against  unjust  persecution  by  Thebes  and  abuse  of  Am- 
phiktyonic  jurisdiction,  before  the  spoliation  of  the  Delphian 
temple  was  consummated  or  even  anticipated.  And  though, 
when  that  spoliation  actually  occurred,  it  was  doubtless  viewed 
with  reprobation  among  Athenians,  accustomed  to  unlimited 
freedom  of  public  discussion — as  well  as  at  Sparta,  in  so  far 
as  it  became  known  amidst  the  habitual  secrecy  of  public 
affairs — nevertheless  political  interests  so  far  prevailed,  that 
the  Phokians  (perhaps  in  part  by  aid  of  bribery)  were  still 
countenanced,  though  not  much  assisted,  as  useful  rivals  to 
Thebes.^  To  restrain  "  the  Leuktric  insolence  of  the  Thebans,"  * 
and  to  see  the  Boeotian  towns  Orchomenus,  Thespiae,  Plataea, 
restored  to  their  pristine  autonomy,  was  an  object  of  para- 
mount desire  with  each  of  the  two  ancient  heads  of  Greece. 
So  far  both  Athens  and  Sparta  felt  in  unison.  But  Sparta 
cherished  a  farther  hope — in  which  Athens  by  no  means  con- 
curred— to  avail  herself  of  the  embarrassments  of  Thebes  for 


*  Such  is  the  description  of  Athenian 
feeling,  as  it  then  stood,  given  by  De- 
mosthenes twenty-four  years  afterwards 
in  the  Oration  De  Corond,  p.  230,  s.  21. 

Tod  yhp  twKttav  owrrdtTos  voX^^tou, 
wfmrop  fi^p  tfinfis  otrw  Jii4icuff0€f  iart 
BtiK4as  fiy  fiodXMffBai  (TM^^vat,  KtiiT€p 
oif  Hic€ua  woMvirras  6p»pT€s,  Bri0€dois 
8'    Ariovv    ttp    4^<r$rivat   leaBovatv^    oi/K 


ik\6yt»s  0^  Micms   aibroU  hfyt^^fufvi^ 
&c. 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  58.  fiwXdfupos  tA 
AfVKTptKd  ^pov4inafra  owrr^Tkat  rmir  Boi- 
flwwi',  &C.,  an  expression  used  in  refer- 
ence to  Philip  a  few  years  afterwards, 
but  more  animated  and  emphatic  than 
we  usually  find  in  Diodorus  ;  who,  per- 
haps, borrowed  it  from  Theopompus. 
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the  purpose  of  breaking  up  Megalopolis  and  Mess6n6,  and 
recovering  her  former  Peloponnesian  dominion.  These  two 
new  Peloponnesian  cities,  erected  by  Epaminondas  on  the 
frontier  of  Laconia,  had  been  hitherto  upheld  against  Sparta 
by  the  certainty  of  Theban  interference  if  they  were  menaced. 
But  so  little  did  Thebes  seem  in  a  condition  to  interfere, 
while  Onomarchus  and  the  Phokians  were  triumphant  in  353- 
352  B.C.,  that  the  M^^alopoHtans  despatched  envoys  to  Athens 
to  entreat  protection  and  alliance,  while  the  Spartans  on  their 
side  sent  to  oppose  the  petition. 

It  is  on  occasion  of  the  political  debates  in  Athens  during 
the  years  354  and  353  B.C.,  that  we  first  have  before  First  ap- 
us   the  Athenian   Demosthenes,  as  adviser  of  his  K^^*^ 
countrymen  in  the  public  assembly.     His  first  dis-  a  wibUc"* 
course  of  public  advice  was  delivered  in  354-353  B.C.,  LthT^ 
on  an  alarm  of  approaching  war  with  Persia ;  his  ass^b^. 
second,  in  353-352  B.C.,  was  intended  to  point  out  the  policy 
proper  for  Athens  in  dealing  with  the  Spartan  and  Megalo- 
politan  envoys. 

A  few  words  must  here  be  said  about  this  eminent  man, 
who  forms  the  principal  ornament  of  the  declining  pa^tagc 
Hellenic  world.     He  was  above  twenty-seven  years  ^^/ 
old ;  being  bom,  according  to  what  seems  the  most  ^SS^ 
probable  among  contradictory  accounts,  in  382-381  JSTfiSi?!— 
B.C.^     His  father,  named  also  Demosthenfis,  was  a  ^2""*^ 
citizen  of  considerable  property,  and  of  a  character  K"ard»*»»s- 
so  unimpeachable  that  even  iEschin6s  says  nothing  against 
him  ;  his  mother  Kleobul6  was  one  of  the  two  daughters  and 
co-heiresses  of  a  citizen  named  Gylon,'  an  Athenian  exile. 


/ 


^  The  birth-year  of  Demosthenes  is 
matter  of  notorious  controversy.  No 
one  of  the  statements  respecting  it  rests 
upon  evidence  thoroughly  convincing. 

The  question  has  b^n  examined  with 
much  care  and  ability  both  by  Mr. 
Clinton  (Fasti  Hdlen.  Append,  xx.)  and 
by  Dr.  Thirlwall  (Histor.  Gr.  vol  v. 
Append,  i.  p.  485  s^.) ;  by  Bohnecke 
(Forschungen,  p.  1-94)  more  copiously, 
but  still  with  much  instruction  ;  also  by 
K,  F.  Herrmann  (De  Anno  Natali  De- 
mosthenis)  and  many  other  critics. 

In  adopting  the  year  Olymp.  99.  3 
(the  archonship  of  -Evander,    382-3S1 


B.C.),  I  agree  with  the  conclusion  of 
Mr.  Clinton  and  of  K,  F.  Herrmann ; 
differing  from  Dr.  Thirlwall,  who  prefers 
the  previous  year  (Olymp.  99.  2) — and 
from  Bohnecke,  who  vindicates  the  year 
affirmed  by  Dion3rsius  (Olymp.  99.  4). 

Mr.  Clinton  fixes  the  Jlrst  month  of 
Olymp.  99.  3,  as  the  month  in  which 
Demosthenes  was  bom.  This  appears 
to  me  greater  precision  than  the  evi- 
dence warrants. 

'  Plutarch,  Demosth.  c.  4 ;  iEschinIs 
adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  78,  c  57;  Demosth. 
cont.  Aphob.  B.  p.  835.  According  to 
.^chines,  Gylon  was  put  on  his  trial 
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who,  having  become  rich  as  a  proprietor  of  land  and  exporter 
of  corn  in  Bosphorus,  sent  his  two  daughters  to  Athens ; 
where,  possessing  handsome  dowries,  they  married  two  Athe- 
nian citizens — Democharfis  and  the  elder  Demosthen^  The 
latter  was  a  man  of  considerable  wealth,  and  carried  on  two 
distinct  manufactories ;  one  of  swords  or  knives,  employing 
thirty-two  slaves — the  other,  of  couches  or  beds,  employ- 
ing twenty.  .  In  the  new  schedule  of  citizens  and  of  taxable 
property,  introduced  in  the  archonship  of  Nausinikus  (378  B.c), 
the  elder  Demosthenes  was  enrolled  among  the  richest  class, 
the  leaders  of  Symmories.  But  he  died  about  375  B.C.,  leaving 
his  son  Demosthenes  seven  years  old,  with  a  younger  daughter 
about  five  years  of  age.  The  boy  and  his  large  paternal  pro- 
perty were  confided  to  the  care  of  three  guardians  named 
under  his  father's  will.     These  guardians — though  the  father. 


for  having  betrayed  Nymphseum  to  the 
enemy,  but  not  appearing,  was  sentenced 
to  death  in  his  absence,  and  became  an 
exile.  He  then  went  to  Bosphorus 
(Pantikapseum),  obtained  the  favour  of 
the  king  (probably  Satynis — see  Mr.  Clin- 
ton's Appendix  on  the  kings  of  Bosphorus 
— Fasti  Hellenic  Append,  xiii.  p.  282), 
together  with  the  grant  of  a  district 
called  Kepi,  and  married  the  daughter 
of  a  rich  man  there ;  by  whom  he  had 
two  daughters.  In  after-days,  he  sent 
these  two  daughters  to  Athens,  where 
one  of  them,  Kleobule,  was  married  to 
the  elder  Demosthenes.  iEschin^  has 
probably  exaggerated  the  gravity  of  the 
sentence  against  Gylon,  who  seems 
only  to  have  been  fined.  The  guardians 
of  Demosthenes  assert  no  more  than 
that  Gylon  was  fined,  and  died  with  the 
fine  unpaid,  while  Demosthenes  asserts 
that  the  fine  was  paid. 

Upon  the  facts  here  stated  by  i^schin6s, 
a  few  explanatory  remarks  will  be  useful. 
Demosthenes  being  bom  382-381  B.C., 
this  would  probably  throw  the  birth  oif 
his  mother  Kleobuie  to  some  period 
near  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  405-404  B.C.  We  see,  therefore, 
that  the  establishment  of  Gylon  in  the 
kingdom  of  Bosphorus,  and  his  nuptial 
connection  there  formed,  must  have 
taken  place  during  the  closing  years  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war;  between  412 
B.C.  (the  year  after  the  Athenian  cata- 
strophe at  Syracuse)  and  405  B.c. 

These  were  years  of  great  misfortune 


to  Athens.  After  the  disaster  at  Syra- 
cuse, she  could  no  longer  maintain 
ascendency  over,  or  grant  protection  to, 
a  distant  tributary  like  Nymphsenm  in 
the  Tauric  Chersonese.  It  was  therefore 
natural  that  the  Athenian  citizens  there 
settled,  engaged  probably  in  the  export 
trade  of  com  to  Athens,  should  seek 
security  by  making  the  best  bai^ain 
they  could  with  the  neighbouring  lungs 
of  Bosphorus.  In  this  transaction  Gylon 
seems  to  have  stood  conspicuously  for- 
ward, gaining  both  favour  and  profit  to 
himself.  And  when,  after  the  dose  of 
the  war,  the  com  trade  again  became 
comparatively  unimpeded,  he  was  in  a 
situation  to  carry  it  on  upon  a  large 
and  lucrative  scale.  Another  example 
of  Greeks  who  gained  favour,  held 
ofiSce,  and  made  fortunes,  under  Satyrus 
in  the  Bosphorus,  is  given  in  the  Oration 
(xvii.)  Trapezitica  of  Isokrates,  s.  3,  14. 
Compare  also  the  case  of  Mantitheus  the 
Athenian  (L3rsias  pro  Mantitheo,  Or. 
xvi.  s.  4),  who  was  sent  by  his  father  to 
reside  with  Satyrus  for  some  time,  before 
the  dose  of  the  Peloponnesian  war; 
which  shows  that  Sat3rrus  was  at  that 
time,  when  Nymphaeum  was  probably 
placed  under  lus  protection,  in  friendly 
rdations  with  Athens. 

I  may  remark  that  the  woman  whom 
Gylon  married,  though  iEschines  calls 
her  a  Scythian  woman,  may  be  supposed 
more  probably  to  have  been  the  daughter 
of  some  Greek  (not  an  Athenian)  resi- 
dent in  Bosphorus. 
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in  hopes  of  ensuring  their  fidelity,  had  bequeathed  to  them 
considerable  legacies,  away  from  his  own  son,  and  though  all 
of  them  were  rich  men  as  well  as  family  connections  and 
friends — administered  the  property  with  such  negligence  and 
dishonesty,  that  only  a  sum  comparatively  small  was  left, 
when  they  came  to  render  account  to  their  ward.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen  years  complete,  Demosthenfis  attained  his  civil 
majority,  and  became  entitled  by  the  Athenian  law  to  the 
administration  of  his  own  property.  During  his  minority,  his 
guardians  had  continued  to  enrol  him  among  the  wealthiest 
class  (as  his  father  had  ranked  before),  and  to  pay  the  in-* 
creased  rate  of  direct  taxation  chargeable  upon  that  class ; 
but  the  real  sum  handed  over  to  him  by  his  guardians  was 
too  small  to  justify  such  a  position.  Though  his  father  had 
died  worth  fourteen  talents, — which  would  be  diminished  by 
the  sums  bequealled  as  legacies,  but  ought  to  have  been 
increased  in  greater  proportion  by  the  interest  on  the  pro- 
perty for  the  ten  years  of  minority,  had  it  been  properly 
administered — the  sum  paid  to  young  Demosthenes  on  his 
majority  was  less  than  two  talents,  while  the  guardians  not 
only  gave  in  dishonest  accounts,  but  professed  not  to  be  able 
to  produce  the  father's  will.  After  repeated  complaints  and 
remonstrances,  he  brought  a  judicial  action  against  one  of 
them — Aphobus,  and  obtained  a  verdict  carrying  damages  to 
the  amount  of  ten  talents.  Payment  however  was  still  evaded 
by  the  debtor.  Five  speeches  remain  delivered  by  Demo- 
sthenes, three  against  Aphobus,  two  against  Onfitor,  brother- 
in-law  of  Aphobus.  At  the  date  of  the  latest  oration,  Demo- 
sthenes had  still  received  nothing ;  nor  do  we  know  how  much 
he  ultimately  realised,  though  it  would  seem  that  the  difficulties 
thrown  in  his  way  were  such  as  to  compel  him  to  forego  the 
greater  part  of  the  claim.  Nor  is  it  certain  whether  he  ever 
brought  the  actions,  of  which  he  speaks  as  intended,  against 
the  other  two  guardians  Demophon  and  TherippidSs.* 


'  DemosUi.  cont  Onetor.  ii.  p.  880. 
K^KofitafUyov  iiti^  driovVf  koI  ravr*  404' 
Xorra  Toitiw  ifup  aSnois,  ^ri  rSrMyrttp 
4fio6\Ma'$€  wpdrrtip. 

That  he  ultimately  got  much  less 
than  he  was  entitled  to,  appears  from 
his  own  statement  in  the  oration  against 


Meidias,  p.  540. 

See  Westermann,  De  Litibus  quas 
Demosthenes  oravit  ipse,  cap.  i.  p. 
IS,  16. 

Plutarch  (Vit  X.  Oratt.  p.  844)  says 
that  he  voluntarily  refrained  from  en- 
forcing the  judgement  obtained.    I  do 
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Demosthenfis  received  during  his  youth  the  ordinary  gram- 
vouth  of  matical  and  rhetorical  education  of  a  wealthy  Athenian. 
sthenfe-      Even  as  a  boy,  he  is  said  to  have  manifested  extra- 

sickly  and  ^,  ^  m  .« 

feeble  con-    Ordinary  appetite  and  interest  for  rhetoncal  exercise. 

stitution —        —^  ^**.  .«,  *. 

want  of  By  earnest  entreaty,  he  prevailed  on  his  tutors  to 
education  conduct  him  to  hear  Kallistratus,  one  of  the  ablest 
vigour.  speakers  in  Athens,  delivering  an  harangue  in  the 
Dikastery  on  the  matter  of  Oropus.*  This  harangue,  producing 
a  profound  impression  upon  Demosthenes,  stimulated  his 
fondness  for  rhetorical  studies.  Still  more  was  the  passion 
excited,  when  on  attaining  bis  majority  he  found  himself 
cheated  of  most  of  his  paternal  property,  and  constrained  to 
claim  his  rights  by  a  suit  at  law  against  his  guardians.  Being 
obliged,  according  to  Athenian  practice,  to  plead  his  own  cause 
personally,  he  was  made  to  feel  keenly  the  helpless  condition 
of  an  incompetent  speaker,  and  the  necessity  of  acquiring 
oratorical  power,  not  simply  as  an  instrument  of  ambition,  but 
even  as  a  means  of  individual  defence  and  safety.^  It  appears 
also  that  he  was,  from  childhood,  of  sickly  constitution  and 
feeble  muscular  frame ;  so  that  partly  from  his  own  disinclina- 
tion, partly  from  the  solicitude  of  his  mother,  he  took  little 
part  either  as  boy  or  youth  in  the  exercises  of  the  palaestra. 
His  delicate  clothing,  and  somewhat  effeminate  habits,  pro- 
cured for  him   as  a  boy  the  nickname  of  Batalus,  which 


not  clearly  understand  what  is  meant  by  j  (Demosth.  cont  Pdykl.  p.  1221).     But 
yEschin6s  (cont  Ktesiph.  p.  78),  when  '  when  these  condemnations  took  place. 


he  designates  Demosthenes  as  rd  warp^ 
Karay€Xd(rr«ts  irpo4fitvos, 

*  Plutarch,  Demosth.  c.  5;  Vit  X. 
Orator,  p.  ^44;  Hermippus  ap.  Aul. 
Gell.  iii.  13.  Nothing  positive  can  be 
made  out  respecting  this  famous  trial ; 
neither  the  date,  nor  the  exact  point  in 
question,  nor  the  manner  in  which 
Kallistratus  was  concerned  in  it — nor 
who  were  his  opponents.  Many  con- 
jectures have  b^n  proposed,  differing 
materially  one  from  the  other,  and  im 
uncertain. 

These    conjectures   are  brought    to- 


we  do  not  know. 

'  Plutarch,  Demosth.  c  4.  Such  a 
view  of  the  necessity  of  a  power  of 
public  speakii^  is  put  forward  by  Kal- 
liklls  in  the  Goigias  of  Plato,  p.  486, 
511,  C  90,  142.  'Hiv  ^irropiic^r  r^if  iw 
ro7s  9tK€umiplois  Zia9A(owav^  &c 
Compare  Aristot  Rhetoric,  i.  i,  X. 
"Krowov,  cl  T^  ff^fiari  fUr  alo'XP^''  t"f 
i^varOM  ^oJiBfiiv  iavr^,K6y^  8^,  ohm 

rijs  rov  ff^fuxros  xp^^* 

The  comparison  of  Aristotle  is  in- 
structive as  to  the  point  of  view  of  a 


cether  and  examined  in  Rehdantz,  Vitse  free  Greek.  '*  If  it  be  disgraceful  not 
Iphicratis,  Chabriae,  et  Timothei,  p.  |  to  be  able  to  protect  your^  by  your 
111-114.  bodily  force,  it  is  equally  so  not  to  be 

In  the  month  of  November,  361  B.C.,  able  to  protect  yourself  by  your  powers 
Kallistratus  was  in  exile  at  MeUi6nig  on  I  of  speaking  ;  which  is  in  a  more  pecu- 
the  Thermaic  Gulf.  He  had  been  twice  liar  manner  the  privily  of  man."  See 
condemned  to  death  by  the  Athenians  '  also  Tacitus,  Dialog,  de  Orator,  c.  5. 
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remained  attached  to  him  most  part  of  his  life,  and  which  his 
enemies  tried  to  connect  with  degrading  imputations.^  Such 
comparative  bodily  disability  probably  contributed  to  incite 
his  thirst  for  mental  and  rhetorical  acquisitions,  as  the  only 
road  to  celebrity  open.  But  it  at  the  same  time  disqualified 
him  from  appropriating  to  himself  the  full  range  of  a  compre- 
hensive Grecian  education,  as  conceived  by  Plato,  IsokratSs, 
and  Aristotle  ;  an  education  applying  alike  to  thought,  word, 
and  action— combining  bodily  strength,  endurance,  and  fear- 
lessness, with  an  enlarged  mental  capacity  and  a  power  of 
making  it  felt  by  speech.  The  disproportion  between  the 
physical  energy,  and  the  mental  force,  of  Demosthenes,  begin- 
ning in  childhood,  is  recorded  and  lamented  in  the  inscription 
placed  on  his  statue  after  his  death.^ 

As  a  youth  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  Demosthenes  found 
himself  with  a  known  and  good  family  position  at  Training  of 
Athens,  being  ranked  in  the  class  of  richest  citizens  Ja^S?  a 
and  liable  to  the  performance  of  liturgies  and  trier-  J^^c- 
archy  as  his  father  had  been  before  him  ;  ^  yet  with  ^^^^^ 
a  real  fortune  very  inadequate  to  the  outlay  expected  Jj^jy^f  *** 
from  him — embarrassed  by  a  legal  proceeding  against  Thucydid6». 
guardians  wealthy  as  well  as  unscrupulous — and  an  object  of 
dislike  and  annoyance  from  other  wealthy  men,  such  as  Meidias 
and  his  brother  Thrasylochus,*  friends  of  those  guardians. 
His  family  position  gave  him  a  good  introduction  to  public 


^  Plutarch,  Demosth.  c  4 ;  iEschin^s 
cpnt.  Timarch.  p.  17,  18,  c  27,  with 
Scholia,  De  FaL  Leg.  p.  41,  c.  31.  cl 
ydp  rts  <fov  rh  jco/u)^  rovra  x^'''^^^'^^ 
WMpucK^IAMvos  Kui  rohs  fUiXoKobs  X'^"^ 
ydricovs,  ir  ots  rohs  icarii  r&v  <f>t?Mr 
k^yavs  ypd^if,    w^puriyKOS,    9otii   €ls 

rohs,  tfris  11^  wpottwity  rcwra  wot^trtitv, 
kwo&fyr^ip  cfre  yvyauths  cfre  ia^p6s 
tlki^Mriy  ioBrrra,  Compare  i£sch.  Fal. 
L^  p.  45. 

The  foundation  of  the  nickname  Ba- 
talus  is  not  clear,  and  was  differently 
understood  by  different  persons;  com- 
pare also  Libanius,  Vita  Demosth.  p. 
294,  ap.  Westermann,  Scriptores  Bio- 
graphici.  But  it  can  hardly  have  been 
a  very  discreditable  foundation,  since 
Demosthenes  takes  the  name  to  himself, 
De  Corona,  p.  289. 

•  Plutarch,  Demosth.  c.  30. 


'  Position  of  Demosthenes,  Tat^p 
rpiiipapxtic6s — XP^^^  icpriirls,  nark  n^f- 
9apoPf  &c  (Lttcian,  Encomium  Demosth. 
vol.  iii.  p.  499,  ed.  Reitz.). 

*  See  the  account  given  by  Demo- 
sthenls  (cont  Meidiam,  p.  539,  540)  of 
the  manner  in  which  Meidias  and 
Thrasylochus  first  began  their  persecu- 
tion of  him,  while  the  suit  against  his 
guardians  was  still  going  on.  These 
guardians  attempted  to  get  rid  of  the 
suit  by  inducing  Thrasylochus  to  force 
upon  him  an  exchange  of  properties 
(Antidosis),  tendered  by  Thrasylochus, 
who  had  just  been  put  down  for  a 
trierarchy.  If  the  exchange  had  been 
effected,  Thrasylochus  would  have  given 
the  euaxdians  a  release.  Demosthenes 
could  only  avoid  it  by  consenting  to  incur 
the  cost  of  the  trierarchy — 20  minae. 
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affairs,  for  which  he  proceeded  to  train  himself  carefully ;  first 
as  a  writer  of  speeches  for  others,  next  as  a  speaker  in  his  own 
person.  Plato  and  Isokrat^s  were  both  at  this  moment  in  full 
celebrity,  visited  at  Athens  by  pupils  from  every  part  of  Greece ; 
Isaeus  also,  who  had  studied  under  Isokrat^s,  was  in  great  repu- 
tation as  a  composer  of  judicial  harangues  for  plaintiffs  or 
defendants  in  civil  causes.  Demosthen^  put  himself  under 
the  teaching  of  Isaeus  (who  is  said  to  have  assisted  him  in 
composing  the  speeches  against  his  guardians),  and  also  pro- 
fited largely  by  the  discourse  of  Plato,  of  Isokratte,  and  others. 
As  an  ardent  aspirant  he  would  seek  instruction  from  most  of 
the  best  sources,  theoretical  as  well  as  practical — ^writers  as  well 
as  lecturers.*  But  besides  living  teachers,  there  was  one  of  the 
past  generation  who  contributed  largely  to  his  improvement. 
He  studied  ThucydidSs  with  indefatigable  labour  and  atten- 
tion ;  according  to  one  account,  he  copied  the  whole  history 
eight  times  over  with  his  own  hand  ;  according  to  another,  he 
learnt  it  all  by  heart,  so  as  to  be  able  to  rewrite  it  from  memory 
when  the  manuscript  was  accidentally  destroyed.  Without 
minutely  criticising  these  details,  we  ascertain  at  least  that 
Thucydid^s  was  the  object  of  his  peculiar  study  and  imitation. 
How  much  the  composition  of  Demosthenfis  was  fashioned  by 
the  reading  of  Thucydidfis — reproducing  the  daring,  majestic, 
and  impressive  phraseology,  yet  without  the  overstrained 
brevity  and  involutions  of  that  great  historian — and  contriving 
to  blend  with  it  a  perspicuity  and  grace  not  inferior  to  Lysias 
— may  be  seen  illustrated  in  the  elaborate  criticism  of  the 
rhetor  Dionysius.^ 

While  thus  striking  out  for  himself  a  bold  and  original 
indefatiga-  Style,  Dcmosthenfis  had  still  greater  difficulties  to 
overcome  in  regard  to  the  external  requisites  of  an 
orator.  He  was  not  endowed  by  nature,  like 
iEschinfis,  with  a  magnificent  voice;  nor,  like  De- 
mad^s,  with  a  ready  flow  of  vehement  improvisation. 
His  thoughts  required  to  be  put  together  by  careful  prepara- 
tion ;  his  voice  was  bad  and  even  lisping — his  breath  short — 


ble  efforts  of 
Demosthe- 
nes to) 
surmount 
his  natural 
defects  as 
a  speaker. 


'  Demosthenes  both  studied  atten* 
tively  the  dialogues,  and  heard  the  dis- 
course, of  Plato  (Cicero,  Brutus,  31, 
121;  Orator.  4,  15;  Plutarch,  Vit.  X. 
Orator,   p.  844).      Tacitus,  Dialog,  de 


Orator,  c.  32.  " . 

*  Dionys.  Hah  Pe  Thucydide  Ju- 
dicium, p.  944;  De  Admirab.  VL  Dicend. 
Demostheh.  p.  982,  983. 
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his  gesticulation  ungraceful ;  moreover  he  was  overawed  ^nd 
embarrassed  by  the  manifestations  of  the  multitude.  Such  an 
accumulation  of  natural  impediments  were  at  least  equal  to 
those  of  which  Isokrat^s  complains  as  having  debarred  him 
all  his  life  from  addressing  the  public  assembly,  and  restrained 
him  to  a  select  audience  of  friends  or  pupils.  The  energy  and 
success  with  which  Demosthenes  overcame  his  defects,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  satisfy  a  critical  assembly  like  the  Athenian, 
is  one  of  the  most  memorable  circumstances  in  the  general 
history  of  self-education.  Repeated  humiliation  and  repulse 
only  spurred  him  on  to  fresh  solitary  efforts  for  improvement 
He  corrected  his  defective  elocution  by  speaking  with  pebbles 
in  his  mouth ;  he  prepared  himself  to  overcome  the  noise  of 
the  assembly  by  declaiming  in  stormy  weather  on  the  sea- 
shore of  Phalerum ;  he  opened  his  lungs  by  running,  and 
extended  his  powers  of  holding  breath  by  pronouncing  sen- 
tences in  marching  up-hill ;  he  sometimes  passed  two  or  three 
months  without  interruption  in  a  subterranean  chamber,  prac- 
tising night  and  day  either  in  composition  or  declamation,  and 
shaving  one-half  of  his  head  in  order  to  disqualify  himself  from 
going  abroad.  After  several  trials  without  success  before  the 
assembly,  his  courage  was  on  the  point  of  giving  way,  when 
Eunomus  and  other  old  citizens  reassured  him  by  comparing 
the  matter  of  his  speeches  to  those  of  Perikl^s,  and  exhorting 
him  to  persevere  a  little  longer  in  the  correction  of  his  external 
defects.  On  another  occasion,  he  was  pouring  forth  his  disap- 
pointment to  Satyrus  the  actor,  who  undertook  to  explain  to 
him  the  cause,  desiring  him  to  repeat  in  his  own  way  a 
speech  out  of  Sophokl6s,  which  he  (Satyrus)  proceeded  to 
repeat  after  him,  with  suitable  accent  and  delivery.  Demo- 
sthenes, profoundly  struck  with  the  difference,  began  anew 
the  task  of  self-improvement;  probably  taking  constant 
lessons  from  good  models.  In  his  unremitting  private  prac- 
tice, he  devoted  himself  especially  to  acquiring  a  graceful 
action,  keeping  watch  on  all  his  movements  while  declaiming 
before  a  tall  looking-glass.^    After  pertinacious  efforts  for 


*  These  and  other  details  are  given    sthen6s  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life. 


in  Plutarch's  Life  of  Demosthen^,  c  4, 
9.  They  depend  apon  good  evidence  ; 
for  he  dtes  Demetrius  the  Phalerean, 
who  heard  them  himself  from  Demo- 


The  subterranean  chamber  where  De- 
mosthenes practised  was  shown  at  Athens 
even  in  the  time  of  Plutarch. 
Cicero  (who  also  refers  to  Demetrius 
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several  years,  he  was  rewarded  at  length  with  complete  success. 
His  delivery  became  full  of  decision  and  vehemence,  highly 
popular  with  the  general  body  of  the  assembly ;  though  some 
critics  censured  his  modulation  as  artificial  and  out  of  nature, 
and  savouring  of  low  stage-effect ;  while  others,  in  the  same 
spirit,  condemned  his  speeches  as  over-laboured  and  smelling 
of  the  lamp.* 

So  great  was  the  importance  assigned  by  Demosthenes 
Value  «et  by  himsclf  to  thcsc  extemal  means  of  effect,  that  he  is 
n^supon  said  to  have  pronounced  "Action"  to  be  the  first, 
oratory.  second,  aud  third  requisite  for  an  orator.  If  we 
and  thoughts  grant  this  estimate  to  be  correct,  with  reference  to 
ibrm^.  actual  hearers— we  must  recollect  that  his  speeches 
are  (not  less  truly  than  the  history  of  Thucydid6s)  "  an  ever- 
lasting possession  rather  than  a  display  for  momentary  effect" 
Even  among  his  contemporaries,  the  effect  of  the  speeches, 
when  read  apart  from  the  speaker,  was  very  powerful  There 
were  some  who  thought  that  their  full  excellence  could  only 
be  thus  appreciated  ;^  while  to  the  after-world,  who  know  them 
only  by  reading,  they  have  been  and  still  are  the  objects  of  an 
admiration  reaching  its  highest  pitch  in  the  enthusiastic  senti- 


Phalereus),  De  Divinat.  ii.  46,  96.  Li-  The  meaning  oi plasma^  in  the  techni- 
banius,  Zosimus,  and  Photius,  give  cal  language  of  rhetoricians  contem- 
generally  the  same  statements,  with  porary  with  Quintilian,  seems  different 
some  variations.  from  that  which  it  bears  in  Dion]rsiiis, 

*  Plutarch,  Demosth.  c.  9.  '£rcl  ,  p.  1060-1061.  But  whether  Plutarch 
r6\fiay  yt  Kui  Odpffos  oi  \tx^^t^*f  ^  "^  exactly  rendered  to  us  what  De- 
atnov  X^oi  r&p  ypw^4rrwv  /loAXor  I  metrius  Phalereus  said  of  Demosthen^ 
€7x<»>''  «'  T*  '<»  jrurrtituf  *EpaToaO(y^i  '  — whether    Demetrius    spoke    of    the 


Koi  Afifirirpitp  rf  ^a\rip€i  koX  ro7s 
KotfiiKois.  ^Civ  *EoaroaB4r7is  fUv  ^vof 
ainhv  4v  rots  \6yois  ToWaxov  yf 
yoy4vat    xapdfiaKXOv,    6    Si   ^0X17- 


modulation  of  Demosthen^  as  being 
/aw  and  vulgar — 1  cannot  but  doubt. 
vEschines  urges  very  different  reproaches 
against    him  —  overmuch    labour    and 


pths  rb¥  ffifierpov  iKtTvoy  ZpKor  6fi6ffai  |  affectation,  but  combined  with  bitterness 
wori  xphs  rhy  hrjfioy  &a"W9p  iyBov-  and  malignity  (adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  77-86). 
o-iwvTo.  Again,  c.  1 1.  Totj  fa^y  oZy  \  He  denounces  the  character  of  Demo- 
ToAAois  (nroKoiy6fAtyot  Hlpttrict  BcuffiO'  sthen^  as  low  and  vulgar — but  not  his 
<rT«j,  ol  8«  xapihnts  ravtiyhy  oratorical  delivery.  The  expression 
iiyovvro  icaX  iiy^yv^s  ahrov  rh  \  Hffirtp  iyBovffuQy^  which  Plutarch  dtes 
TAcCcr/ia  Ka\  ftaXanhy,  iy  itol  Ai|- 
fi^ptos  6  ^aXfipeis  iariy. 

This  sentence  is  illustrated  by  a  pas 


sage  in  Quintilian,  i.  8,  2.  "Sit  autem 
in  primis  lectio  virilis,  et  cum  suavitate 
quadam  gravis :  et  non  quidem  prosse 
similis — quia  carmen  est,  et  se  poetae 
canere  testantur — non  tamen  in  can- 
ticum  dissoluta,  nee  piasmate  (ut  nunc 
a  plerisque  fit)  effeminata." 


from  Demetrius  Phalereus,  hardly  suits 
well  with  rairtafhy  itol  itytwy4s. 

*  Plutarch,  Demosth.  c  11.  AWUtya  94 
^fflffty  *Ep/itwwos,  ip9yrn04yra  rcpi  rwp 
TiiXai  ^r6p»y  jcal  r&y  icaSt  cLbrdy,  «lrf2K, 
&s  dueo^vy  fiky  ftr  rir  4$a6fuur€y  iictbtovs 
thnSafuos  kcI  fieyaXowperwf  rf  84m» 
9ia\tyofi4yovs,  iLyaytyt»4nc6fityoi  8c 
oi  Arifio(r04yovs  \6yoi  itoKh  rf 
KaraaKfv^  «ca2  Buydfiti  ita^povaiy. 
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ment  of  the  fastidious  rhetor  Dionysius.*  The  action  of  De- 
mosthen^ — consummate  as  it  doubtless  was,  and  highly  as  he 
may  himself  have  prized  an  accomplishment  so  laboriously 
earned — ^produced  its  effect  only  in  conjunction  with  the 
matter  of  Demosthenfis ;  his  thoughts,  sentiments,  words,  and 
above  all,  his  sagacity  in  appreciating  and  advising  on  the 
actual  situation.  His  political  wisdom,  and  his  lofty  patriotic 
icUaly  are  in  truth  quite  as  remarkable  as  his  oratory.  By 
what  training  he  attained  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
qualities,  we  are  unfortunately  not  permitted  to  know.  Our 
informants  have  little  interest  in  him  except  as  a  speaker; 
they  tell  us  neither  what  he  learnt,  nor  from  whom,  nor  by 
what  companions,  or  party-associates,  his  political  point  of 
view  was  formed.  But  we  shall  hardly  err  in  supposing  that 
his  attentive  meditation  of  Thucydidfis  supplied  him,  not 
merely  with  force  and  majesty  of  expression,  but  also  with 
that  conception  of  Athens  in  her  foretime  which  he  is  perpetu- 
ally impressing  on  his  countrymen — ^Athens  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  in  days  of  exuberant  energy, 
and  under  the  advice  of  her  noblest  statesman. 

In  other  respects,  we  are  left  in  ignorance  as  to  the  mental 
history  of  Demosthenes.  Before  he  acquired  repu-  He  becomes 
tation  as  a  public  adviser,  he  was  already  known  as  a  aTa  i<^- 
logc^frapher,  or  composer  of  discourses  to  be  delivered  S^iKSi?of 
either  by  speakers  in  the  public  assembly  or  by  liti-  ^Sena^ 
gants  in  the  Dikastery ;  for  which  compositions  he  ^'*"^°''* 
was  paid,  according  to  usual  practice  at  Athens.  He  had  also 
pleaded  in  person  before  the  Dikastery ;  in  support  of  an  accu- 
sation preferred  by  others  against  a  law,  proposed  by  Leptinfis, 
for  abrogating  votes  of  immunity  passed  by  the  city  in  favour 
of  individuals,  and  restraining  such  grants  in  future.  Nothing 
is  more  remarkable,  in  this  speech  against  Leptinte,  than  the 
intensity  with  which  the  young  speaker  enforces  on  the  people 
the  necessity  of  strict  and  faithful  adherence  to  engagements, 
in  spite  of  great  occasional  inconvenience  in  so  doing.  It 
would  appear  that  he  was  in  habitual  association  with  some 
wealthy  youths — among  others,  with  Apollodorus  son  of  the 
wealthy  banker  Pasion — whom  he  undertook  to  instruct  in 
the  art  of  speaking.    This  we  learn  from  the  denunciations  of 

*  Dionys.  Hal.  De  Adm.  Vi.  Dicend.  Demosth.  p.  1022,  a  very  remarkable  passage. 
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his  rival  -^chinfis  ;*  who  accuses  him  of  having  thus  made  his 
way  into  various  wealthy  families — especially  where  there  was 
an  orphan  youth  and  a  widowed  mother — using  unworthy 
artifices  to  defraud  and  ruin  them.  How  much  truth  there 
may  be  in  such  imputations,  we  cannot  tell.  But  iEschinfe 
was  not  unwarranted  in  applying  to  his  rival  the  obnoxious 
appellations  of  logographer  and  sophist :  appellations  all  the 
more  disparaging,  because  Demosthenes  belonged  to  a  trier- 
archie  family,  of  the  highest  class  in  point  of  wealth.' 
It  will  be  proper  here  to  notice  another  contemporary 
adviser,  who  stands  in  marked  antithesis  and  rivalry 
to  Demosthenes.  Phokion  was  a  citizen  of  small 
means,  son  of  a  pestle-maker.  Bom  about  the  year 
402  B.C.,  he  was  about  twenty  years  older  than 
Demosthenfis.  At  what  precise  time  his  political 
importance  commenced  we  do  not  know;  but  he 
lived  to  the  great  age  of  eighty-four,  and  was  a  conspicuous 
man  throughout  the  last  half-century  of  his  life.  He  becomes 
known  first  as  a  military  officer,  having  served  in  subordinate 
command  under  Chabrias,  to  whom  he  was  greatly  attached, 
at  the  battle  of  Naxos  in  376  B.C  He  was  a  man  of  thorough 
personal  bravery,  and  considerable  talents  for  command ;  of 
hardy  and  enduring  temperament,  insensible  to  cold  or  fatigue  ; 
strictly  simple  in  his  habits,  and  above  all,  superior  to  every 
kind  of  personal  corruption.  His  abstinence  from  plunder 
and  peculation,  when  on  naval  expeditions,  formed  an 
honourable  contrast  with  other  Athenian  admirals,  and  pro- 
cured for  him  much  esteem  on  the  part  of  the  maritime 
allies.     Hence  probably  his  surname  of  Phokion  the  Good.' 

I  have  already  remarked  how  deep  and  strong  was  the  hold 
acquired  on  the  Athenian  people,  by  any  public  man  who  once 
established  for  himself  a  character  above  suspicion  on  the 
score  of  personal  corruption.     Among  Athenian  politicians. 


'  iEschinSs  cont  Timarch.  p.  16,  24. 

'  i9£schin6s  cont  Timarchum,  p.  13. 
17,  25.  cont  Ktesiphont  p.  78.  Utpl  oh 
tV  icaSt  4ifi4pay  Hiairay  rls  iirrw,  'Ejc 
rpiripdpxov  KoyoypA/^oijkift^iani^  rd  ra- 
rp^  KOfray^Kdffras  irpo4fit¥oSt  &C. 

See  also  Demosthen^  De  Fals. 
L^t  p.  417-420. 

Compare  the  shame  of  the  rich  youth 


Hippokrat^s,  in  the  Platonic  dialogue 
called  Protagoras,  when  the  idea  is 
broached  that  he  is  about  to  visit  Pro* 
tagoras  for  the  purpose  of  becoming 
himself  a  sophist  (rlato,  Protagor.  p. 
154  F,  163  A,  cap.  8-19). 

■  iElian,  V.  H.  iiL  47;  Plutarch, 
Phokion,  c  10 ;  Cornelius  Nepos,  Pho- 
kion, c  I. 
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but  too  many  were  not  innocent  on  this  point ;  moreover,  even 
when  a  man  was  really  innocent,  there  were  often  Lasting  hold 
circumstances  in  his  life  which  rendered  more  or  less  £«  ?it^uy 
of  doubt  admissible  against  him.  Thus  Demosthenes  IfMhS^^ 
— ^being  known  not  only  as  a  person  of  somewhat  2SS^^ 
costly  habits,  but  also  as  frequenting  wealthy  houses,  ^^^ 
and  receiving  money  for  speeches  composed  or  rhe-  e^^^- 
toric  communicated  —  was  sure  to  be  accused,  justly  or 
unjustly,  by  his  enemies,  of  having  cheated  rich  clients,  and 
would  never  obtain  unquestioned  credit  for  a  high  pecuniary 
independence,  even  in  regard  to  the  public  affairs ;  although 
he  certainly  was  not  corrupt,  nor  generally  believed  to  be 
corrupt — at  least  during  the  period  which  this  volume  em- 
braces, down  to  the  death  of  Philip.^  But  Phokion  would 
receive  neither  money  nor  gifts  from  any  one — was  notoriously 
and  obviously  poor — ^went  barefoot  and  without  an  upper 
garment  even  in  very  cold  weather — ^had  only  one  female 
slave  to  attend  on  his  wife  ;  while  he  had  enjoyed  commands 
sufficient  to  enrich  him  if  he  had  chosen.  His  personal 
incorruptibility  thus  stood  forth  prominently  to  the  public 
eye.  Combined  as  it  was  with  bravery  and  fair  generalship, 
it  procured  for  him  testimonies  of  confidence  greater  than 
those  accorded  even  to  PeriklSs.  He  was  elected  no  less 
than  forty-five  times  to  the  annual  office  of  Stratfigus  or 
General  of  the  city — that  is,  one  of  the  Board  of  Ten  so 
denominated,  the  greatest  executive  function  at  Athens — and 
elected  too,  without  having  ever  on  any  occasion  solicited  the 
office,  or  even  been  present  at  the  choice.*  In-  all  Athenian 
history,  we  read  of  no  similar  multiplication  of  distinct 
appointments  and  honours  to  the  same  individual 


*  I  introduce  here  this  reseryation  as 
to  time,  not  as  meaning  to  afBrm  the 
contrary  with  regard  to  the  period  after 
PMlip's  death,  Irat  as  wishing  to  post- 
pone for  the  present  the  consideration 
of  the  later  charges  against  Demo- 
sthen^ — the  receipt  of  money  from 
Persia,  and  the  abstraction  from  the 
treasures  of  Harpalus.  I  shall  examine 
these  points  at  the  proper  time. 

•  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c  8.  *0/io\o- 
7c<ra<  7^,  5r«  irhrrt  need  rttnrapdKotfra 
arfMrrrylas  IXajSei^  oit^  &ra|  ipxeup€» 
alois  iraparvx^v,  &XA*  ikit6vroi  /itrairtfA' 


&<rr€  6aufui(€ty  robs  oltK  tt  ppoyovrras 
rdv  9iifju)y,  tri  it\u<rra  *rov  ^toKiavos 
kmutpo^ovros  oJbr^  Koi  fifiH^y  tMinos 
Tc^orc  /xi}8i  irpii^eurros  vphs  X^"'* 
&inr€p  i^toviTi  robs  fiairi\97s  ro7s  K6\a^i 
XpV<^fti  urrk  rh  Kvrk  X*H^'  09»p, 
l^XpV^o  oiros  rots  fi^y  KOfi^oT4pots  ical 
iKapois  iy  mtHtas  fi^pti  9fi/Myctyoi9f  M 
8i  rits  ipx^f  ^^  yfi^y  ica)  trwovidCvy 
rhy  ahtmip6raroy  #m1  fpoyift^raroy 
iied\«i  rmv  woXirAy  koI  fx6yoy  ^  fiaXXoy 
rats  0ov\^ir9<ny  ainoo  Koi  dpfiais  ityri- 
roffffSfityoy, 
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According  to  the  picture  of  Athens  and  her  democracy,  as 
His  manner  usually  presented  by  historians,  we  are  taught  to 
^L^Shcd^c  believe  that  the  only  road  open  to  honours  or 
J^teS^of  political  influence,  was,  by  a  seductive  address,  and 
oratory.  |jy  courting  the  people  with  fine  speeches,  unworthy 
flattery,  or  unmeasured  promises.  Those  who  take  this  view 
of  the  Athenian  character,  will  find  it  difficult  to  explain  the 
career  of  Phokion.  He  was  no  orator — from  disdain  rather 
than  incompetence.^  Besides  receiving  a  good  education,  he 
had  profited  by  the  conversation  of  Plato  as  well  as  of  Xeno- 
krat^s,  in  the  Academy  ;*  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  in 
their  school  he  contracted  a  contempt  for  popular  oratory,  as 
well  as  a  love  for  brief,  concentrated,  pungent  reply.  Once 
when  about  to  speak  in  public,  he  was  observed  to  be  parti- 
cularly absorbed  in  thought,  "  You  seem  meditative,  Pho- 
kion," said  a  friend.  "  Ay,  by  Zeus,"  was  the  reply — "  I  am 
meditating  whether  I  cannot  in  some  way  abridge  the  speech 
which  I  am  just  about  to  address  to  the  Athenians."  He 
knew  so  well,  however,  on  what  points  to  strike,  that  his 
telling  brevity,  strengthened  by  the  weight  of  character  and 
position,  cut  through  the  fine  oratory  of  Demosthenfis  more 
effectively  than  any  counter-oratory  from  men  like  i£schin^. 
Demosthenes  himself  greatly  feared  Phokion  as  an  opponent, 
and  was  heard  to  observe,  on  seeing  him  rise  to  speak,  "  Here 
comes  the  cleaver  of  my  harangues."  ^  Polyeuktus — himself 
an  orator  and  a  friend  of  Demosthenes — drew  a  distinction 
highly  complimentary  to  Phokion,  by  saying — **  That  Demo- 
sthenes was  the  finest  orator,  but  Phokion  the  most  formidable 
in  speech."*  In  public  policy,  in  means  of  political  effect,  and 
in  personal  character — Phokion  was  the  direct  antithesis  of 
Demosthenes  ;  whose  warlike  eloquence,  unwarlike  disposition, 
paid  speech-writing,  and  delicate  habits  of  life — he  doubtless 
alike  despised. 

As  Phokion  had  in  his  nature  little  of  the  professed  orator, 
so  he  had  still  less  of  the  flatterer.  He  affected  and  sustained 
the  character  of  a  blunt  soldier,  who  speaks  out  his  full  mind 


>  Tacit  Dialog,  de  Clar.  Orator,  c  2. 
"Aper,  communi  eruditione  imbutus, 
contemnebat  potius  literas  quam  nesci- 
ebat." 


•  Plutarch,    Phokion,   c   5.     4  ^^ 
iftmv  \Aywf  KmrXs  irdp€ffrtw, 

*  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c  5.    ^hrw — 


'  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  4,  14.  ,  ciir«iv  B^  Htur&reeros  6  ^wKlmr. 
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without   suppression    or   ornament,  careless    whether    it  be 
acceptable  to  hearers  or  not.^      His  estimate  of  his  Hisftank- 
countrymen  was  thoroughly  and  undisg^isedly  con-  SSt^pi 
temptuous.     This  is  manifest  in  his  whole  proceed-  5^^ 
ings;    and    appears    especially  in    the   memorable  JSSfcb^- 
remark  ascribed  to  him,  on  an  occasion  when  some-  ^3S^^ 
thing  that  he  had  said  in  the  public  assembly  met  ™*°°«»- 
with  peculiar  applause.     Turning  round  to  a  friend,  he  asked 
— "  Have   I  not   unconsciously  said   something  bad  ?"     His 
manners,   moreover,  were    surly  and  repulsive,  though  his 
disposition  is  said  to  have  been  kind.     He  had  learnt  in  the 
Academy  a  sort  of  Spartan  self-suppression  and  rigour  of  life.^ 
No  one  ever  saw  him  either  laughing,  or  weeping,  or  bathing 
in  the  public  baths. 

If  then  Phokion  attained  the  unparalleled  honour  of  being 
chosen  forty-five  times  general,  we  may  be  sure  that  phoidon  and 
there  were  other  means  of  reaching  it  besides  the  kIIde«of*** 
arts  of  oratory  and  demagogy.     We  may  indeed  ask  ^^^^ 
with  surprise,  how  it  was  possible  for  him  to  attain  J^iS  tS?"' 
it,  in  the  face  of  so  many  repulsive  circumstances,  by  ^^X 
the  mere  force  of  bravery  and  honesty ;  especially  as  ^'t^"^' 
he  never  performed  any  supereminent  service,^  though  ^^'^• 
on  various  occasions  he  conducted  himself  with  credit  and 
ability.     The  answer  to  this  question  may  be  found  in  the 
fact,  that  Phokion,  though  not  a  flatterer  of  the  people,  went 
decidedly  along  with  the  capital  weakness   of  the  people. 
While  despising  their  judgement,  he  manifested  no  greater 
foresight,  as  to  the  public  interests  and  security  of  Athens, 
than  they  did.     The  Athenian  people  had  doubtless  many 
infirmities  and  committed  many  errors ;  but  the  worst  error  of 
all,  during  the  interval  between  360-336  B.C.,  was  their  uncon- 
querable repugnance  to  the  efforts,  personal  and  pecuniary, 
required  for  prosecuting  a  hearty  war  against  Philip.     Of  this 
aversion  to  a  strenuous  foreign  policy,  Phokion  made  himself 
the  champion  ^  addressing,  in  his  own  vein,  sarcastic  taunts 

*  So   Tacitus,    after   reporting    the    sed  validos.'* 


exact  reply  of  the  tribune  Subrius 
Flavins,  when  examined  as  an  accom- 
plice in  the  conspiracy  against  Nero— 
*'Ipsa  retuii  verba:  quia  non,  ut  Se- 
necse,  vnlgata  erant ;  nee  minus  nosci 
decebat  sensus  militaris  viri  incomptos 


*  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c  4,  5. 

*  Cornelius  Nepos  (Phokion,  c.  i) 
found  in  his  authors  no  account  of  the 
military  exploits  of  Phokion,  but  much 
about  his  personal  integrity. 

*  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  8.     05r«  Bh 
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against  those  who  called  for  action  against  Philip,  as  if  they 
were  mere  brawlers  and  cowards,  watching  for  opportunities 
to  enrich  themselves  at  the  public  expense.  Eubulus  the 
orator  was  among  the  leading  statesmen  who  formed  what 
may  be  called  the  peace-party  at  Athens,  and  who  continually 
resisted  or  discouraged  energetic  warlike  efforts,  striving* to 
keep  out  of  sight  the  idea  of  Philip  as  a  dangerous  enemy. 
Of  this  peace-party,  there  were  doubtless  some  who  acted 
corruptly,  in  the  direct  pay  of  Philip.  But  many  others  of 
them,  without  any  taint  of  personal  corruption,  espoused  the 
same  policy  merely  because  they  found  it  easier  for  the  time 
to  administer  the  city  under  peace  than  under  war — because 
war  was  burdensome  and  disagreeable,  to  themselves  as  well 
as  to  their  fellow-citizens — and  because  they  either  did  not, 
or  would  not,  look  forward  to  the  consequences  of  inaction. 
Now  it  was  a  great  advantage  to  this  peace-party,  who  wanted 
a  military  leader  as  partner  to  their  civil  and  rhetorical  leaders, 
to  strengthen  themselves  by  a  colleague  like  Phokion ;  a  man 
not  only  of  unsuspected  probity,  but  peculiarly  disinterested 
in  advising  peace,  since  his  importance  would  have  been 
exalted  by  war.^  Moreover  most  of  the  eminent  military 
leaders  had  now  come  to  love  only  the  license  of  war,  and  to 
disdain  the  details  of  the  war-office  at  home  ;  while  Phokion,* 
and  he  almost  alone  among  them,  was  content  to  stay  at 
Athens,  and  keep  up  that  combination  of  civil  with  military 
efficiency  which  had  been  formerly  habitual.  Hence  he  was 
sustained,  by  the  peace-party  and  by  the  aversion  to  warlike 
effort  prevalent  among  the  public,  in  a  sort  of  perpetuity  of 
the  strategic  functions,  without  any  solicitation  or  care  for 
personal  popularity  on  his  own  part 

The  influence  of  Phokion  as  a  public  adviser,  during  the 
Influence  of  P^''^^^^  embraced  in  this  volume,  down  to  the  battle 
mfchktvous  ^^  Chaeroneia,  was  eminently  mischievous  to  Athens  ; 
rei"S^of^*  all  the  more  mischievous,  partly  (like  that  of  Nikias) 
SiLt  5il**  ^^^"^  ^^^  respectability  of  his  personal  qualities — 
Athens         partly  because  he  espoused  and  sanctioned  the  most 

might  have      *  '  ^ 

prevailed      dangcrous   infirmity  of  the  Athenian   mind.      His 

over  Mace>  *■'  ,  , 

donia.         biographers  mislead  our  judgement  by  pointing  our 

irwrd^as    iavrhy    IwoKtrtitro     n^y    M  irphs  ^Ipitvuv  K9^  ii(nrxic»^  &C. 

*  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  i6.     See  the  first  repartee  there  ascribed  to  Phokion. 

*  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  7. 
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attention  chiefly  to  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  long  life,  after 
the  battle  of  Chaeroneia.     At  that  time,  when  the  victorious 
military  force  of  Macedonia  had  been  fully  organized   and 
that  of  Greece  comparatively  prostrated,  it  might  be  argued 
plausibly  (I  do  not  say  decisively,  even  then)  that  submission 
to  Macedonia  had  become  a  fatal  necessity  ;  and  that  attempts 
to  resist  could  only  end  by  converting  bad  into  worse.     But 
the  peace-policy  of  Phokion — which  might  be  called  prudence, 
after  the  accession  of  Alexander — was  ruinously  imprudent  as 
well  as  dishonourable  during  the  reign  of  Philip.     The  odds 
were  all  against  Philip  in  his  early  years  ;  they  shifted  and 
became  more  and  more  in  his  favour,  only  because  his  game 
was  played  well,  and  that  of  his  opponents   badly.     The 
superiority  of  force  was  at  first  so  much  on  the  side  of  Athens, 
that  if  she  had  been  willing  to  employ  it,  she  might  have 
made  sure  of  keeping  Philip  at  least  within  the  limits  of 
Macedonia.     All  depended  upon  her  will ;  upon  the  question, 
whether  her  citizens  were  prepared  in  their  own  minds  to 
incur  the  expense  and  fatigue  of  a  vigorous  foreign  policy — 
whether  they  would  handle  their  pikes,  open  their  purses,  and 
forego  the  comforts  of  home,  for  the  maintenance  of  Grecian 
and  Athenian  liberty  against  a  growing,  but  not  as  yet  irre- 
sistible, destroyer.     To  such  a  sacrifice  the  Athenians  could 
not  bring  themselves  to  submit ;  and  in  consequence  of  that 
reluctance,  they  were  driven  in  the  end  to  a  much  graver  and 
more  irreparable  sacrifice — the  loss  of  liberty,  dignity,  and 
security.     Now  it  was  precisely  at  such  a  moment,  and  when 
such  a  -question  was  pending,  that  the  influence  of  the  peace- 
loving  Phokion  was   most  ruinous.     His  anxiety  that  the 
citizens  should  be  buried  at  home  in  their  own  sepulchres — 
his  despair,  mingled  with  contempt,  of  his  countrymen  and 
their  refined  habits — his  hatred  of  the  orators  who  might 
profit  by  an  increased  war-expenditure^ — all  contributed  to 
make  him  discourage  public  effort,  and  await  passively  the 
preponderance  of  the  Macedonian  arms ;  thus  playing  the  game 
of  Philip,  and  siding,  though  himself  incorruptible,  with  the 
orators  in  Philip's  pay. 

The    love  of   peace,  either    in  a  community,  or  in    an 


*  Sec  the  replies  of  Phokion  in  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c  23. 
VOL.  IX.  T 
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individual,  usually  commands  sympathy  without  farther 
Change  in  inquiry,  though  there  are  times  of  growing  danger 
spirit  of        from  without,  in  which  the  adviser  of  peace  is  the 

Greece  since  ,_  «/•««  i         <-••  n        -n    t 

the  Peiopon-  worst  guide  that  can  be  followed.     Smce  the  Pelo- 

Deciine  of*  ponncsian  war,  a  revolution  had  been  silently  going 

soldiership:  on  in  Grcecc,  whereby  the  duties  of  soldiership  had 

sprea/of  passcd  to  a  great  degree  from  citizen  militia  into  the 

t?^^"^con-  hands  of  paid   mercenaries.     The  resident  citizens 

t^cnthc  generally  had    become  averse  to  the   burthen   of 

a^d  th?°De-  military  service  ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  mis- 

mosthenic  n  a  r  r^         ^  -ii-j. 

citizen.  cellaneous  aggregate  of  Greeks  willing  to  carry  arms 
anywhere  and  looking  merely  for  pay,  had  greatly  augmented. 
Very  differently  had  the  case  once  stood.  The  Athenian 
citizen  of  432  B.C. — by  concurrent  testimony  of  the  eulc^^t 
Perikl^s  and  of  the  unfriendly  Corinthians — was  ever  ready  to 
brave  the  danger,  fatigue,  and  privation,  of  foreign  expe- 
ditions, for  the  glory  of  Athens.  "  He  accounted  it  holiday 
work  to  do  duty  in  her  service  (it  is  an  enemy  who  speaks  *)  ; 
he  wasted  his  body  for  her  as  though  it  had  been  the  body  of 
another."  Embracing  with  passion  the  idea  of  imperial 
Athens,  he  knew  that  she  could  only  be  upheld  by  the 
energetic  efforts  of  her  individual  citizens,  and  that  the  talk 
in  her  public  assemblies,  though  useful  as  a  preliminary  to 
action,  was  mischievous  if  allowed  as  a  substitute  for  action.^ 


*  I  have  more  than  once  referred  to 
the  memorable  picture  of  the  Athenian 
character,  in  contrast  with  the  Spartan, 
drawn  by  the  Corinthian  envoy  at  Sparta 
in  432  B.C.  (Thucyd.  i.  70,  71).  Among 
the  many  attributes  indicative  of  exu- 
berant energy  and  activity,  I  select 
those  which  were  most  required,  and 
most  found  wanting,  as  the  means  of 
keeping  back  Philip. 

1.  Uapit  Zitvatiuf  roXfirirai,  fcoi  irapd 
yv^litiv  Kiv9w€VTai,  K<d  iirl  rots  9€iyo7s 

2.  "Koiofoi  vpbs  hfJMS  ftcXXi^rcls,  KaL 
h.iro^'Hii'nraX  irphs  ivHiifiordrovs 
(in  opposition  to  you,  Spartans). 

3.  Tots  fi^v  adffiaaiy  ikWoTpitf- 
rdrots  jJ-vip  r^s  irSXfvs  xP^^'*'^h 
r$  yyiifA'P  9h  olKtiordrp  is  rh  irpda<r€ty 
Ti  ^Ip  ainfis^  &c. 

tKal  ravra  fitrit  irSytoy  irdyra 
Kiyi^ywy  it*   iXov  rod  al&yos 
fiox^ovirt,    Koi    diroXatSoviriy   iXd' 


Xtcra  r&y  tivapxdyrtty,  9td  rh 
del  KTwrOai  irai  fifyr€  iopriiy  KxXo  Ti 
^7«i<r0ai  ^  t6  rd  94oyra  vpa^ai^ 
^vfi^pdy  re  olx  ^<r(roy  ^lavx^nf  dwpdy^ 
fioya  ^  daxoXioM  Mvoyoyt  &c. 

To  the  same  purp>ose  Perikl6s  ex- 
presses himself  in  his  iimeral  oration  of 
the  ensuing  year;  extolling  the  vigour 
and  courage  of  his  countrymen,  as  alike 
forward  and  indefatigable — yet  as  com- 
bined also  with  a  love  of  public  discns- 
sion,  and  a  taste  for  all  the  refinements 
of  peaceful  and  intellectual  life  (Thucyd. 
ii.  40,  41). 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  ao,  41,  43.  r^s  wdktmt 
B^ynfuy  im  ^fitoay  tfyif  B^^fUyws  jcoa 
ipaarks  yiyyofiiyovs  o^r^s,  iral  tratr 
ifuy  fuydkp  96^^  cTku,  iyBv/iov/i^fovs 
tri  ro\fi&yr€S  lud  yiyvAinunn^s  rd 
Zioyra  isalX  iy  roh  fpyois  aitrx^'^M*''^ 
&y9p€s  aind  im^vayro,  &c. 

Compare  ii.  63 — the  last  speech  of 
Perikl^s. 
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Such  was  the  Periklean  Athenian  of  431  B.C.  But  this  enei^ 
had  been  crushed  in  the  disasters  closing  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  and  had  never  again  revived  The  Demosthenic  Athe- 
nian of  360  B.C.  had  as  it  were  grown  old  Pugnacity,  Pan- 
hellenic  championship,  and  the  love  of  enterprise,  had  died 
within  him.  He  was  a  quiet,  home-keeping,  refined  citizen, 
attached  to  the  democratic  constitution,  and  executing  with 
cheerful  pride  his  ordinary  city-duties  under  it ;  but  immersed 
in  industrial  or  professional  pursuits,  in  domestic  comforts,  in 
the  impressive  manifestations  of  the  public  religion,  in  the 
atmosphere  of  discussion  and  thought,  intellectual  as  well  as 
political  To  renounce  all  this  for  foreign  and  continued 
military  service,  he  considered  as  a  hardship,  not  to  be 
endured,  except  under  the  pressure  of  danger  near  and  imme- 
diate. Precautionary  exigences  against  distant  perils,  how- 
ever real,  could  not  be  brought  home  to  his  feelings ;  even  to 
pay  others  for  serving  in  his  place,  was  a  duty  which  he  could 
scarcely  be  induced  to  perform. 

Not  merely  in  Athens,  but  also  among  the  Peloponnesian 
allies  of  Sparta,  the  resident  citizens  had  contracted  Decline  of 
the  like  indisposition  to  military  service.     In  the  J^Id^ 
year  431  B.C,  these   Peloponnesians  (here  too  we  Jh^pSJ."' 
have   the   concurrent    testimony    of   Periklfis    and  Sg^^ 
Archidamus^)   had  been   forward   for  service  with  ^p*'^ 
their  persons,  and  only  backward  when  asked  for  money.     In 
383  B.C.,  Sparta  found  them  so  reluctant  to  join  her  standard, 
especially  for  operations  beyond  sea,  that  she  was  forced  to 
admit  into  her  confederacy  the  principle  of  pecuniary  com- 
mutation ;*  just  as  Athens  had  done  (about  460-450  B.C.)  with 
the  unwarlike  islanders  enrolled  in  her  confederacy  of  Delos.' 

Amidst  this  increasing  indisposition  to  citizen  military 
service,  the  floating,  miscellaneous,  bands  who  made  MuWpUca- 
soldiership  a  livelihood  under  any  one  who  would  ^S^jJ^f 
pay  them,  increased  in  number  from  year  to  year.  JiSATwoiu 
In  402-401  B.C.,  when  the  Cyreian  army  (the  Ten  ^^^ 
Thousand  Greeks)  were  levied,  it  had  been  found  J^^Sg***^ 
difficult  to  bring  so  many  together  ;  large  premiums  «n««'*on- 


■  Thucyd.  L  80,  81,  141. 
*  Xenoph.   Hellen.  v.   2,   21.     The 
idlied  cities  furnished  money  instead  of 


men  in  the  expedition  of  Mnasippos 
to  Korkyra  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  16). 
»  Thucyd,  i.  99. 
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were  given  to  the  chiefs  or  enlisting  agents  ;  the  recruits  con- 
sisted in  great  part,  of  settled  men  tempted  by  lucrative 
promises  away  from  their  homes.^  But  active  men  ready  for 
paid  foreign  service  were  perpetually  multiplying,  from  poverty, 
exile,  or  love  of  enterprise ;  ^  they  were  put  under  constant 
training  and  greatly  improved,  by  Iphikrat^s  and  others,  as 
peltasts  or  light  infantry  to  serve  in  conjunction  with  the 
citizen  force  of  hoplites.  Jason  of  Pherae  brought  together  a 
greater  and  better  trained  mercenary  force  than  had  ever 
been  seen  since  the  Cyreians  in  their  upward  march  ;^  the 
Phokians  also  in  the  Sacred  War,  having  command  over 
the  Delphian  treasures,  surrounded  themselves  with  a  formid- 
able array  of  mercenary  soldiers.  There  arose  (as  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  in  modem  Europe)  Con- 
dottieri  like  Charid^mus  and  others — generals  having  mer- 
cenary bands  under  their  command,  and  hiring  themselves 
out  to  any  prince  or  potentate  who  would  employ  and  pay 
them.  Of  these  armed  rovers — poor,  brave,  desperate,  and 
held  by  no  civic  ties — Isokratfis  makes  repeated  complaint, 
as  one  of  the  most  serious  misfortunes  of  Greece.*  Such 
wanderers,  indeed,  usually  formed  the  natural  emigrants  in 


*  Isokrates,  Orat.  (v.  Philipp.)  s.  1 12.  j  or  Oratio  de  Pace  (356  B.C.);   in  the 

iv  iKtlyois  8c  ro7i  xp^*^^^^  ^^'^  <  ^^^^^  or  Oratio  ad  Philippum  (346  B.C). 

^y  ^fviKhy  oifihy,  &(rr*  iyayKaC6fuvoi  '  The  latest  of  these  discourses  is  delivered 
^€yo\oye7y  iK  r&y  ir6\twyf  ir\4ov  iv^-  in  the  strongest  language.  See  OraL 
MtTKoy  fts  rds  it9oix4yas  ro7s  <rwXA^-  Panegyr.  s.  195.  rohs  8*  M  (^s  /urd 
yov<rt  Bwp€h,Sf  ^  r^y  cis  robs  crrpa'  ircuB&y  Ktd  yvyaiKwy  dXcurOai,  voAAo^s 
Tiaras  fiitrBotpopdv.  9h  9i*  M€tay  r&y  Koff  ^H'^pev  lirucov- 

About  the  liberal  rewards  of  Cyrus  to  ^11^  (/'.  e,  to  become  an  ^iriicovpof,  or 
the  generals  Klearchus,  Proxenus,  and  paid  soldier  in  foreign  service)  iwry- 
others,  for  getting  together  the  army,  jra^o/ievov;  ihrip  r&y  Ix^P^^  ''^^^f  ^iXois 
and  to  the  soldiers  themselves  also,  see  ;  fxaxofUyous  iaro0y^<rKftp,  See  also  Orat. 
Xenoph.  Anabas.  i.  I,  9;  i.  3,  4;  iii.  I,  '  de  Pace  (viii.)  s.  53,  56,  58;  Orat  ad 


4 ;  vi.  8,  48. 

*  See  the  mention  of  the  mercenary 
Greeks  in  the  service  of  the  satrapess 
Mania  in  i£olis— of  the  satraps  Tissa- 
phem6s  and  Phamabazus,  and  of  the 
Spartan  Agesilaiis — of  Ii>hikrat^  and 
others,  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  i,  13;  iii. 
3,  15 ;  iv.  2,  5 ;  iv.  3,  15 ;  iv.  4,  14;  iv. 

o,  35 ;  vii.  5.  "O- 

Compare   Harpokration — Bcvtic^  iy 

Kop(y9^—9iid  Demosthenes,  Philipp.  i. 

p.  46. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  i,  j. 

*  Isokrates  pours  forth  this  complaint 
in  many  places :  in  the  fourth  or  rane- 
gyrical  Oration  (b.c.  380) ;  in  the  eighth 


Philipp.  (v.)  s.  112.  oihru  y^  fx*«  ""^ 
rrjs  'EAAmos,  fiorc  ^foy  fTroi  awrt^tu 
arpanfir^^v  fi€T(oy  jcol  Kpttrrop  im  rmw 
irXcufwfJi4y«y  1^  r&y  vo}uT€vofjJymw,  &c. 
....  also  s.  142,  149 ;  Orat  de  Per> 
mutat.  (xv.)  s.  122.  iy  rols  irrparow4' 
9ois  rots  vKeof^tfi^is  Kurcer9rpififUy0Sf 
&C.  A  melancholy  picture  of  the  like 
evils  is  also  presented  in  the  ninth 
Epistle  of  Isokrates,  to  Archidamus, 
s.  9,  12.  Compare  Demosth.  cont 
Aristokrat  p.  665,  s.  162. 

For  an  example  of  a  disappointed 
lover  who  seeks  distraction  by  taking 
foreign  military  service,  see  TheokrituSft 
xiv.  58. 
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new  colonial  enterprises.  But  it  so  happened  that  few  Hellenic 
colonies  were  formed  during  the  interval  between  400-350  B.C. ; 
in  fact,  the  space  open  to  Hellenic  colonization  was  becoming 
more  circumscribed  by  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  —  by  the 
despotism  of  Dionysius — and  by  the  increase  of  Lucanians, 
Bruttians,  and  the  inland  powers  generally.  Isokratfis,  while 
extolling  the  g^eat  service  formerly  rendered  to  the  Hellenic 
world  by  Athens,  in  setting  on  foot  the  Ionic  emigration,  and 
thus  providing  new  homes  for  so  many  unsettled  Greeks — 
insists  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  similar  means  of  emigration 
in  his  own  day.  He  urges  on  Philip  to  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  an  Hellenic  conquest  of  Asia  Minor,  and  thus  to 
acquire  territory  which  might  furnish  settlement  to  the  multi- 
tudes of  homeless,  roving,  exiles,  who  lived  by  the  sword,  and 
disturbed  the  peace  of  Greece.^ 

This  decline  of  the  citizen  militia,  and  growing  aversion  to 
personal  service,  or  military  exercises — together  with  Dctenora- 
the  contemporaneous  increase  of  the   professional  q^?^'"** 
soldiery  unmoved  by  civic  obligations — is  one  of  the  gjjj^ 
capital  facts  of  the  Demosthenic  age.     Though  not  ^^tiSc** 
peculiar  to  Athens,  it  strikes  us  more  forcibly  at  ^'**t*S^g. 
Athens,  where  the  spirit  of  self-imposed  individual  fh^^MM^o- 
effort  had  once  been  so  high  wrought — but  where  nian  force. 
also  the  charm  and  stimulus  *  of  peaceful  existence  was  most 
diversified,  and  the  activity  of  industrial  pursuit  most  con- 
tinuous.   It  was  a  fatal  severance  of  the  active  force  of  society 
from  political  freedom   and   intelligence ;  breaking  up  that 
many-sided  combination,  of  cultivated  thought  with  vigorous 
deed,  which  formed  the  Hellenic  icUal — and  throwing  the 
defence  of  Greece  upon  armed  men  looking  up  only  to  their 
general  or  their  paymaster.     But  what  made  it  irreparably 
fatal,  was  that  just  at  this  moment  the  Grecian  world  was 
thrown  upon  its  defence  against  Macedonia  led  by  a  young 


*  Isokrates  ad  Philipp.  (v.)  s.  142-144.    'EXAi^rty  ^  ro7s  fiappdpois^    &c. 


vphs  di  robots  KrUrai  ir6\€is  Iv)  rovrtp 
r^  riv^,  Koi  KeeroiKiatu  robs  vvv  f»Jkv 
vKayvfiipovs  St'  Mtuu^  r&y  koB*  rifidpay 
KoL  Kvfjuaupoiiiyovs  oTs  &y  ivr^x^^^^'  ^^^ 
€l  fiii  wa6<rofi9y  i^poi{ofi4vovs,  fi(oy  ait- 
rots   iKtufbf   iropltrayrtSf    Xii<rowTtv  W^s 


•  Thucvd.  ii.  41  (the  funeral  harangue 
of  Perikles) — ^vy€\<liv  t€  A.^»  t^v  t€ 
v6\iy  Traffcuf  rrjs  'EXXdSos  iralBtvciy 
fTvai,  K<d  KoJf  %KaiTroy  Zokuv  &y  fMi 
rhy  abrhy  &y9pa  imp*  iifiAy  M  TAcrtrr* 
tuf   ctBi}   jrcU  fji€rk  x^P^"^^^  fid\7<rr*   &r 


rocovroi    y9y6fi€yot    rh    irKijOos,    &<rr€  |  tbrpmr4Xws    rh     cwfxa    aOrcLpKts   irapi' 
ft^^y  ^rroy  eUfrovs  tJycu  ^fitpobs  ro7s  !  x^*'^^^- 
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prince  of  indefatigable  enterprise ;  who  had  imbibed,  and  was 
capable  even  of  improving,  the  best  ideas  of  military  organi- 
zation *  started  by  Epaminondas  and  Iphikrat^  Philip  (as 
described  by  his  enemy  Demosthenes)  possessed  all  that 
forward  and  unconquerable  love  of  action  which  the  Athenians 
had  manifested  in  43 1  B.C.,  as  we  know  from  enemies  as  well 
as  from  friends ;  while  the  Macedonian  population  also  re- 
tained, amidst  rudeness  and  poverty,  that  military  aptitude 
and  readiness  which  had  dwindled  away  within  the  walls  of 
the  Grecian  cities. 

Though  as  yet  neither  disciplined  nor  formidable,  they  were 
Rudeness  ^n  exccllcnt  raw  material  for  soldiers,  in  the  hands 
^t\^uIZ'  of  an  organizing  genius  like  Philip.  They  were  still 
MwtiSiT  (as  their  predecessors  had  been  in  the  time  of  the 
SwSS-**'  first  Perdikkas,^  when  the  king's  wife  baked  cakes 
SmSfSf*  with  her  own  hand  on  the  hearth),  mountain  shepherds 
PhUip.  ill-clothed  and  ill-housed— eating  and  drinking  from 
wooden  platters  and  cups — destitute  to  a  great  d^jree,  not 
merely  of  cities,  but  of  fixed  residences.'  The  men  of  substance 
were  armed  with  breastplates  and  made  good  cavalry;  but 
the  infantry  were  a  rabble  destitute  of  order,*  armed  with 


•  The  remarkable  organization  of  the 
Macedonian  army,  with  its  systematic 
combination  of  diflferent  arms  and  sorts 
of  troops, — was  the  work  of  Philip. 
Alexander  found  it  ready  made  to  his 
hands,  in  the  very  first  months  of  his 
reign.  It  must  doubtless  have  been  gra- 
dually formed;  year  after  year  improved 
by  Philip;  and  we  should  be  glad  to  be 
enabled  to  trace  the  steps  of  his  pro- 
gress. But  unfortunately  we  are  left 
without  any  information  about  the 
militaiy  measures  of  Philip,  bejrond 
bare  facts  and  results.  Accordingly 
I  am  compelled  to  postpone  what  is  to 
be  said  about  the  Macedonian  military 
organization  until  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander, about  whose  operations  we  have 
valuable  details. 

•  Herodot.  viii.  137. 

•  This  poor  condition  of  the  Mace- 
donian population  at  the  accession  of 
Philip,  is  set  forth  in  the  striking  speech 
made  thirty-six  •  years  afterwards  by 
Alexander  the  Great  (in  323  B.c,  a  few 
months  before  his  death)  to  his  soldiers, 
satiated  with  conquest  and  plunder,  but 


discontented  with  his  increasing  inso- 
lence and  Orientalism. 

Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  vii.  9,  ^IXawos 
yhp  vapaXAfiinf  6fuis  vXar^as  tnX  iat^ 
piAts,  iw  9tiip$4p<us  robs  mWobs  piiaam* 
rets  &y^  rk  opvi  irp6fiara  nark  ^AfTo, 
fcat  vcpl  ro6r«0v  kokAs  ftaxo/i^vovs  'lA- 
XMpiois  irol  Tpi0a?iXots  acal  rots  S/Upois 

6f»^t,  x^'f^'^v  f^  ^H^  ^"^^  '''^  ^^ 
OtpHtf  ^ptiif  I9wicc,  jcttT^Tayc  di  im 
rw  hpStv  is  rh  vtila,  &c. 

Other  points  are  added  in  the  version 
given  by  Quintus  Curtius  of  the  same 
speech  (x.  10) — "  En  tandem  !  lUyri- 
orum  paulo  ante  et  Persarom  triba- 
tariis,  Asia  et  tot  gentium  spolia  fas- 
tidio  sunt  Modo  sub  Philippo  seminu- 
dis,  amicula  ex  purpura  soraent :  aoram 
et  argentum  oculi  ferre  non  possunt ; 
lignea  enim  vasa  desiderant,  et  ex  era- 
tibus  scuta  et  rubiginem  gladiorum." 

*  Thucydid^  (ii.  100)  recognises  the 
goodness  of  the  Macedonian  cavalry ; 
so  also  Xenophon,  in  the  Spartan  expe- 
dition against  Olynthos  (Hellen.  v.  2, 
40). 

That  the  infantry  were  of  little  mill- 
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wicker  shields  and  rusty  swords,  and  contending  at  dis- 
advantage, though  constantly  kept  on  the  alert,  to  repel  the 
inroads  of  their  lUyrian  or  Thracian  neighbours.  Among 
some  Macedonian  tribes,  the  man  who  had  never  slain  an 
enemy  was  marked  by  a  degrading  badge.^  These  were  the 
men  whom  Philip  on  becoming  king  found  under  his  rule ; 
not  good  soldiers,  but  excellent  recruits  to  be  formed  into 
soldiers.  Poverty,  endurance,  and  bodies  inured  to  toil,  were 
the  natural  attributes,  well  appreciated  by  ancient  politicians, 
of  a  military  population  destined  to  make  conquests.  Such 
had  been  the  native  Persians,  at  their  first  outburst  under 
Cyrus  the  Great ;  such  were  even  the  Greeks  at  the  invasion 
of  Xerxes,  when  the  Spartan  king  Demaratus  reckoned  poverty 
both  as  an  inmate  of  Greece,  and  as  a  guarantee  of  Grecian 
courage.^ 

Now  it  was  against  these  rude  Macedonians,  to  whom  camp- 
life  presented  chances  of  plunder  without  any  sacrifice,  that 
the  industrious  and  refined  Athenian  citizen  had  to  go  forth 
and  fight,  renouncing  his  trade,  family,  and  festivals ;  a  task 
the  more  severe,  as  the  perpetual  aggressions  and  systema- 
tised  warfare  of  his  new  enemies  could  be  countervailed  only  by 
an  equal  continuity  of  effort  on  his  part  For  such  personal 
devotion,  combined  with  the  anxieties  of  preventive  vigilance, 
the  Athenians  of  the  Periklean  age  would  have  been  prepared, 
but  those  of  the  Demosthenic  age  were  not;  though  their 
whole  freedom  and  security  were  in  the  end  found  to  be  at 
stake. 

Without  this  brief  sketch  of  the  great  military  change  in 
Greece  since  the  Peloponnesian  war — the  decline  of  the  citizen 
force  and  the  increase  of  mercenaries — the  reader  would 
scarcely  understand  either  the  proceedings  of  Athens  in  re- 
ference to  Philip,  or  the  career  of  Demosthenes  on  which  we 
are  now  about  to  enter. 

Having  by  assiduous  labour  acquired  for  himself  these  high 
powers    both  of  speech  and   of  composition,  ^Demosthenes 


tary  efficiency,  we  see  from  the  judge- 
ment of  Brasidas  — Thucyd.  iv.  126: 
compare  also  ii.  100. 

See  O.  Muller's  short  tract  on  the 
Macedonians,  annexed  to  his  History  of 


the  Dorians,  s.  33.  I  Arrian,  v.  4,  13. 


*  Aristot.  Polit.  vii.  2,  6. 

«  Herodot.  vii.  102.  rf  'EAX^iSi 
irtviii  fJijkv  eitl  Kor9  vlmpo^s  iari, 
&c. 

About  the  Persians,  Herodot.  i.  71  ; 
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alarm  felt 

about 

Persia. 


Stood  forward  in  354  B.C.  to  devote  them  to  the  service  of  the 
First  par.  public  His  first  address  to  the  assembly  is  not 
h^ng*S7of  less  interesting,  objectively,  as  a  memorial  of  the 
nis"^n^  actual  Hellenic  political  world  in  that  year— than 
moric^'  subjectively,  as  an  evidence  of  his  own  manner  of 
appreciating  its  exigences.^  At  that  moment,  the  pre- 
dominant apprehension  at  Athens  arose  from  reports 
respecting  the  Great  King,  who  was  said  to  be  contemplating 
measures  of  hostility  against  Greece,  and  against  Athens  in 
particular,  in  consequence  of  the  aid  recently  lent  by  the 
Athenian  general  Charts  to  the  revolted  Persian  satrap  Arta- 
bazus.  By  this  apprehension — which  had  already,  in  part, 
determined  the  Athenians  (a  year  before)  to  make  peace  with 
their  revolted  insular  allies,  and  close  the  Social  War — the 
public  mind  still  continued  agitated.  A  Persian  armament 
of  300  sail,  with  a  large  force  of  Grecian  mercenaries — and  an 
invasion  of  Greece — ^was  talked  of  as  probable.*  It  appears 
that  Mausdlus,  prince  or  satrap  of  Karia,  who  had  been  the 
principal  agent  in  inflaming  the  Social  War,  still  prosecuted 
hostilities  against  the  islands  even  after  the  peace,  annoimdng 
that  he  acted  in  execution  of  the  king's  designs ;  so  that 
the  Athenians  sent  envoys  to  remonstrate  with  him.^  The 
Persians  seem  also  to  have  been  collecting  inland  forces,  which 
were  employed  some  years  afterwards  in  reconquering  Egypt, 
but  of  which  the  destination  was  not  at  this  moment  declared. 
Hence  the  alarm  now  prevalent  at  Athens.  It  is  material  to 
note — as  a  mark  in  the  tide  of  events — that  few  persons  as  yet 
entertained  apprehensions  about  Philip  of  Macedon,  though 
that  prince  was  augmenting  steadily  his  military  force  as  well 
as  his  conquests.  Nay,  Philip  afterwards  asserted,  that  during 
this  alarm  of  Persian  invasion,  he  was  himself  one  of  the 
parties  invited  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  Greece.* 


'  The  oration  De  Symmoriis  is  placed 
by  Dionysius  of  Halikamassus  in  the 
archonship  of  Diotimus,  354-353  B.C. 
(Dionys.  Hal.  ad  Ammsum,  p.  724). 
And  it  is  plainly  composed  prior  to  the 
expedition  sent  by  the  Thebans  under 
Pammen6s  to  assist  the  revolted  Arta- 
bazus  against  the  Great  King;  which 
expedition  is  placed  by  Diodorus  (xvi. 
34)  in  the  ensuing .  year  353-52  B.C. 
Whoever  will  examine  the  way  in  which 
Demosthenes  argues,  in  the  Oration  De 


Symmoriis  (p.  187,  s.  40-42),  as  to  the 
relations  of  the  Thebans  with  Persia — 
will  see  that  he  cannot  have  known 
anjrthing  about  assistance  given  by  the 
Thebans  to  Artabazus  against  Persia. 

•  Diodor.  xvi.  21. 

'  Demosthenes  cont  Timokratem. 
s.  IK :  see  also  the  second  Argument 
prefixed  to  that  Oration. 

*  See  Epistola  Philipp.  ap.  Demo- 
sthen.  p.  160,  s.  6. 
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Though  the  Macedonian  power  had  not  yet  become  obviously 
formidable,  we  trace  in  the  present  speech  of  Demosthenes 
that  same  Pan-hellenic  patriotism  which  afterwards  rendered 
him  so  strenuous  in  blowing  the  trum'pet  against  Philip.  The 
obligation  incumbent  upon  all  Greeks,  but  upon  Athens  espe- 
cially, on  account  of  her  traditions  and  her  station,  to  uphold 
Hellenic  liberty  against  the  foreigner  at  all  cost,  is  insisted  on 
with  an  emphasis  and  dignity  worthy  of  Perikl6s.^  But  while 
Demosthenes  thus  impresses  upon  his  countrymen  noble  and 
Pan-hellenic  purposes,  he  does  not  rest  content  with  eloquent 
declamation,  or  negative  criticism  on  the  past.  His  recom- 
mendations as  to  means  are  positive  and  explicit ;  implying 
an  attentive  survey  and  a  sagacious  appreciation  of  the  sur- 
rounding circumstances.  While  keeping  before  his  countrymen 
a  favourable  view  of  their  position,  he  never  promises  them 
success  except  on  condition  of  earnest  and  persevering  indi- 
vidual efforts,  with  arms  and  with  money.  He  exhausts  all 
his  invention  in  the  unpopular  task  of  shaming  them,  by  direct 
reproach  as  well  as  by  oblique  insinuation,  out  of  that  aversion 
to  personal  military  service  which,  for  the  misfortune  of  Athens, 
had  become  a  confirmed  habit.  Such  positive  and  practical 
character  as  to  means,  always  contemplating  the  full  exigences 
of  a  given  situation — combined  with  the  constant  presentation 
of  Athens,  as  the  pledged  champion  of  Grecian  freedom,  and 
with  appeals  to  Atiienian  foretime,  not  as  a  patrimony  to  rest 
upon,  but  as  an  example  to  imitate — constitute  the  imperish- 
able charm  of  these  harangues  of  Demosthenes,  not  less 
memorable  than  their  excellence  as  rhetorical  compositions. 
In  the  latter  merit,  indeed,  his  rival  iEschinfis  is  less  inferior 
to  him  than  in  the  former. 

In  no  one  of  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes  is  the  spirit 
of  practical  wisdom  more  predominant  than  in  this  Positive 


reconunen- 


his  earliest  known  discourse  to  the  public  assembly  dadonsin 
— on  the  Symmories — delivered  by  a  young  man  of  — SiltS? 
twenty-seven  years  of  age,  who  could  have  had  little  s^a^'y*" 
other  teaching  except  from  the  decried  classes  of  Lpiy.  *^ 

*  DemosUien^s,  De  Symmoriis,  p.  179,  Kovfiduois  t»v  tKKnv  'EAA^wk  d^c\^<rai, 
S.  7.  Oftd^  T^tp  oW  dnr'  f<n?j  bp&  rois  ,  i/fuV  ^  odd*  i^iKOvfidpois  vaph  r&v 
^  ftAXoif  "EAAi^i  ical  iJ/wV  ircpl  rw  iHiKoirrwy  Ka\6y  iart  Aa/Scur  rainup 
vp^s  rhy  fiturixia  r^y  fiwXijy  oiiray —  r^v  ^Uctiu,  ia<ral  rivas  ahrHy  ihrh  ry 
&AV  kK^t^mw  yAp  iroWoh  Mtx^^M  |  fiapfidp^p  y€y4<r$ai, 
/UH  iotcMi  r£y  JSIf  rt  irufif€p6yro0y  9ioi'  \ 
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sophists,  rhetors,  and  actors.  While  proclaiming  the  king  of 
Persia  as  the  common  and  dangerous  enemy  of  the  Grecian 
name,  he  contends  that  no  evidence  of  impending  Persian 
attack  had  yet  transpired,  sufficiently  obvious  and  glaring  to 
warrant  Athens  in  sending  round  ^  to  invoke  a  general  league 
of  Greeks,  as  previous  speakers  had  suggested  He  deprecates 
on  the  one  hand  any  step  calculated  to  provoke  the  Persian 
king  or  bring  on  a  war — and  on  the  other  hand,  any  premature 
appeal  to  the  Greeks  for  combination,  before  they  themselves 
were  impressed  with  a  feeling  of  common  danger.  Nothing 
but  such  common  terror  could  bring  about  union  among  the 
different  Hellenic  cities ;  nothing  else  could  silence  those 
standing  jealousies  and  antipathies,  which  rendered  intestine 
war  so  frequent,  and  would  probably  enable  the  Persian  king 
to  purchase  several  Greeks  for  his  own  allies  against  the  rest 

"  Let  us  neither  be  immoderately  afraid  of  the  Great  King, 
nor  on  the  other  hand  be  ourselves  the  first  to  begin  the  war 
and  wrong  him — as  well  on  our  account  as  from  the  bad 
feeling  and  mistrust  prevalent  among  the  Greeks  around  us. 
If  indeed  we,  with  the  full  and  unanimous  force  of  Greece, 
could  attack  him  unassisted,  I  should  have  held  that  even 
wrong,  done  towards  him,  was  no  wrong  at  all.  But  since  this 
is  impossible,  I  contend  that  we  must  take  care  not  to  give  the 
king  a  pretence  for  enforcing  claims  of  right  on  behalf  of  the 
other  Greeks.  While  we  remain  quiet,  he  cannot  do  any  such 
thing  without  being  mistrusted  ;  but  if  we  have  been  the  first 
to  begin  war,  he  will  naturally  seem  to  mean  sincere  friend- 
ship to  the  others,  on  account  of  their  aversion  to  us.  Do  not, 
therefore,  expose  to  light  the  sad  distempers  of  the  Hellenic 
world,  by  calling  together  its  members  when  you  will  not 
persuade  them,  and  by  going  to  war  when  you  will  have  no 
adequate  force ;  but  keep  the  peace,  confiding  in  yourselves, 
and  making  full  preparation."  ^ 


^  Demosthen.  De  S3rinmor.  p.  i8i, 
s.  14. 

'  Demosthen.  De  Symmor.  p.  188.  s. 

42-46 "Oar     oih*    ^jScurOof 

^|u  itip  ir4pa  rov  fitrpiovj  o00*  iHrax- 
B^veu   icporipws   iKf4p€iy  rhv  ir6\€fiov, 

... 

....  TovTOP  ii/ius  ^ofitifuBa;  fiti^a- 
fjMS*  &XA&  fir^  i^uaSfiMif,  abr£if 
ilH&v   tv€Ka    Ka\    r^s  r£v    AWwy 


4irtl  cf  7'  6fw9vfiaii»  ^y  fttrk  tchnmy 
i-KiBiffBtu  lUvtpf  068*  dSiirciy  iiiuts  ^ireT- 
vov  dJUtcritC  hjf  I9i}fca.     *Eirci8^  S^  rovft 

itp6^affw  ict/Afp  ^curl\c(  rov  rd  dUow 
ihrip  r&v  &AA»i^  *£XA^va»r  (fir^iir  ^^v 
X/of  fi^y  y^p  ^x^f^^v  fifimify  Swowrcs 
tip  fftj  rotovri  Ti  vpdrrwy — 'r6\*/iop 
8^  iroiriiraLfidywv  irpordpww   tlKirvs  hv 
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It  is  this  necessity  of  making  preparation,  which  constitutes 
the  special  purpose  of  Demosthenfis  in  his  harangue,  hu  pro- 
He  produces  an  elaborate  plan,  matured  by  careful  ^Sd^ 
reflection,^  for  improving  and  extending  the  classifi-  ^^^? 
cation  by  Symmories  ;  proposing  a  more  convenient  J5^  sJS? 
and  systematic  distribution  of  the  leading  citizens  as  "°"*^ 
well  as  of  the  total  financial  and  nautical  means — such  as  to 
ensure  both  the  ready  equipment  of  armed  force  whenever 
required,  and  a  fair  apportionment  both  of  efibrt  and  of 
expense  among  the  citizens.  Into  the  details  of  this  plan 
of  economical  reform,  which  are  explained  with  the  precision  of 
an  administrator  and  not  with  the  vagueness  of  a  rhetor,  I  do 
not  here  enter;  especially  as  we  do  not  know  that  it  was 
actually  adopted  But  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  proposed 
deserves-  all  attention,  as  proclaiming,  even  at  this  early  day, 
the  home-truth  which  the  orator  reiterates  in  so  many  subse- 
quent harangues.  "In  the  preparation  which  I  propose  to 
you,  Athenians  (he  says),  the  first  and  most  important  point 
is,  that  your  minds  shall  be  so  set,  as  that  each  man  indi- 
vidually will  be  willing  and  forward  in  doing  his  duty.  For 
you  see  plainly  that  of  all  those  matters  on  which  you  have 
determined  collectively,  and  on  which  each  man  individually 
has  looked  upon  the  duty  of  execution  as  devolving  upon 
himself — not  one  has  ever  slipped  through  your  hands ;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  whenever,  after  determination  has  been  taken, 
you  have  stood  looking  at  one  another,  no  man  intending  to 
do  anything  himself,  but  every  one  throwing  the  burthen  of 
action  upon  his  neighbour — nothing  has  ever  succeeded. 
Assuming  you,  therefore,  to  be  thus  disposed  and  wound  up 
to  the  proper  pitch,  I  recommend,"  *  &c 


9oKolfi  did  riiy  vphs  ^/las  4x^P^^  s.  18.  "Ecm  rotrw  vp&rw  fiiw  Tijs 
rots  iWois  ^i\os  thai  fio^\€(r$at,  vofMuriccv^f,  2  ApBpts  *A^a>oi,  moI 
M^  alv  ^|«X/7|i}r€  &s  icaK«t  'x*<  !  fi4yurroy,  ofhm  9iaKti<r0ai  rds  yyAfias 
Til  'EWfiviiei^  crvyKaKovyTMS  Jt*  I  iJ/ta$,  &s  tKoarow  %Koina  vpoB^fims  ti,ri 
oh  v«(0r«rc,  Koi  vo\€fiovyT€S  ir'oh  tiv  Wij  voffiaorra,  *OpaT€  yd(>,  4  iU- 
9vpii<r*eret'  i\\*  ^X*'^*  ii<rvx(ay  .  Bu^s  *'A0viPiuott  {ti,  J<ra  fi4y  ti6xo0* 
Baf^ovvrts  Ka\  vapatrK€va{6/i€'  '  airavrts  ^fitis  iifiov\^$fir9,  Kal 
poi.  fifrd    ravra    rh    vpdrrtiy    ahrhs 

>  Demosthen.  De  SjnoMnor.  p.  181,  lica<rTay  4avr^  vpov-fiK^ty  ^7^- 
s.  17.  Tj^K  iJi^y  vapaffKtviiy,  IhrMS  &s  trarOf  oh94y  v^to^  ^fias  4^4- 
ipurra  koH  rdx^fra  y^y^ctrcu,  irdyv  ipvyty  Jo'a  H*  ^/BovX^ftfr*  ^v, 
voAXcl  vpdj/Attra  Utrx""^  <rKor&y,  /icrcl    ravra    8'    dvtfixd^ar*    wp6s 

•  Demosthen.   De  SjnoMnor.   p.  182,    dW-fiXovt  &s  adrhs  fiiy  l«co<rTOf 
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This  is  the  true  Demosthenic  vein  of  exhortation,  running 
Spirit  of  the  with  uuabated  force  through  the  Philippics  and  Olyn- 
Sc*2X?t^  thiacs,  and  striving  to  revive  that  conjunction — of 
USS?1"  which  Periklfis  had  boasted  as  an  established  fact  in 
tSflrl^SSty  the  Athenian  character  ^ — energetic  individual  action 
effort^d^  following  upon  full  public  debate  and  collective  reso- 
SSdutSn?  lution.  How  often  here,  and  elsewhere,  does  the 
of  success,  orator  denounce  the  uselessness  of  votes  in  the  public 
assembly,  even  after  such  votes  had  been  passed — if  the 
citizens  individually  hung  back,  and  shrunk  from  the  fatigue 
or  the  pecuniary  burthen  indispensable  for  execution !  Demus 
in  the  Pnyx  (to  use,  in  an  altered  sense,  an  Aristophanic  com- 
parison^) still  remained  Pan-hellenic  and  patriotic,  when 
Demus  at  home  had  come  to  think  that  the  city  would  march 
safely  by  itself  without  any  sacrifice  on  his  part,  and  that  he 
was  at  liberty  to  become  absorbed  in  his  property,  family, 
religion,  and  recreations.  And  so  Athens  might  really  have 
proceeded,  in  her  enjoyment  of  liberty,  wealth,  refinement,  and 
individual  security — could  the  Grecian  world  have  been 
guaranteed  against  the  formidable  Macedonian  enemy  from 
without 

It  was  in  the  ensuing  year,  when  the  alarm  respecting 
B.C.  354-353-  Persia  had  worn  off,  that  the  Athenians  were  called 
pdb^iSfe-  o^  to  discuss  the  conflicting  applications  of  Sparta 
of  spSto^'*  and  of  Megalopolis.  The  success  of  the  Phokians 
life^opoiis  appeared  to  be  such  as  to  prevent  Thebes,  especially 
tempt  to"  while  her  troops,  under  Pammen^,  were  absent  in 
o^itiST  Asia,  from  interfering  in  Peloponnesus  for  the  pro- 
from  Athens,  tcctiou  of  Mcgalopolls.  There  were  even  at  Athens 
politicians  who  confidently  predicted  the  approaching  humili- 
ation of  Thebes,'  together  with  the  emancipation  and  recon- 
stitution  of  those  Boeotian  towns  which  she  now  held  in 
dependence — Orchomenus,  Thespiae,  and  Plataea ;  predictions 


{oKTo,    o^iy    ir<6wo6^     Hfuy    iyhftro. 
'Ex^y^^y   9^    i}/aSv   oUrw    Ka\   wapw- 

"  Thucyd.  ii.  39,  40. 

•  Aristophanes,  Eiquit.  750. 

•  Demosthenes,    Orat    pro   Megalo- 
politanis,  p.  203,  s.  5,  p.  210,  s.  36. 

E«rTi  roivw  iv  ripi  roioin<if   laup^  rii 


vpdy flora  yvp,  ct  ri  9ct  ro7t  €lpiifi4pois 
froXAcCmt  vap*  i/uw  Kiyots  r€icfi^pa4r$aif 
cSoTc  Srifialov5  fi^y  *Opxofi€yov  kc^  Bc4r- 
iri&y  fca2  HXjcercuwy  olKiir$€ia£y  ia$^€is 
ytvMcu,  &c.  *Ai'  11^  y  rolyvy  jcotci- 
troXtfktiBwiny  ol  Brificuoi,  £<nr€p  odrois 
8ei,  &€. 

Compare    Demosthenes    cont   Aris- 
tokrat.  p.  654,  s.  120. 
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cordially  welcomed  by  the  miso-Theban  sentiment  at  Athens. 
To  the  Spartans,  the  moment  appeared  favourable  for  breaking 
up  Megalopolis  and  recovering  Messfinfi ;  in  which  scheme 
they  hoped  to  interest  not  only  Athens,  but  also  Elis,  Phlius, 
and  some  other  Peloponnesian  states.  To  Athens  they  offered 
aid  for  the  recovery  of  Or6pus,  now  and  for  about  twelve  years 
past  in  the  hands  of  the  Thebans ;  to  Elis  and  Phlius  they 
also  tendered  assistance  for  regaining  respectively  Triphylia 
and  the  Trikaranum,  from  the  Arcadians  and  Argeians.^ 
This  political  combination  was  warmly  espoused  by  a  con- 
siderable party  at  Athens ;  being  recommended  not  less  by 
aversion  to  Thebes  than  by  the  anxious  desire  for  reposses- 
sing the  border  town  of  Or6pus.  But  it  was  combated  by 
others,  and  by  Demosthenes  among  the  number,  who  could 
not  be  tempted  by  any  bait  to  acquiesce  in  the  reconstitution 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  power  as  it  had  stood  before  the  bat- 
tle of  Leuktra.  In  the  Athenian  assembly,  the  discussion  was 
animated  and  even  angry ;  the  envoys  from  Megalopolis,  as 
well  as  those  from  Sparta  on  the  other  side,  finding  strenuous 
partisans.^ 

Demosthente  strikes  a  course  professedly  middle  between 
the  two,  yet  really  in  favour  of  defending  Megalopolis  view*  and 
against    Spartan    reconquest     We  remark   in    this  ^^^^J^ 
oration  (as  in  the  oration  De  Symmoriis,  a  year  °J*7*« 
before)  that  there  is  no  allusion  to  Philip;  a  point  Athens 

-'  />     m  «ii»       sluul  uphold 

to  be  noticed  as  evidence  of  the  gradual  changes  m  Mcssine 
the  Demosthenic  point  of  view.  All  the  argfuments  pou«. 
urged  turn  upon  Hellenic  and  Athenian  interests,  without 
reference  to  the  likelihood  of  hostilities  from  without  In  fact, 
Demosthente  lays  down,  as  a  position  not  to  be  disputed  by 
any  one,  that  for  the  interest  of  Athens,  both  Sparta  and 
Thebes  ought  to  be  weak ;  neither  of  them  in  condition  to 
disturb  her  security ; ' — a  position,  unfortunately,  but  too  well 
recognised  among  all  the  leading  Grecian  states  in  their 
reciprocal  dealings  with  each  other,  rendering  the  Pan-hellenic 
aggregate  comparatively  defenceless  against  Philip  or  any 


'  Demosthen^  pro  Megalopolit  p. 
206,  s.  18 :  compare  Xenoph.  Hellen. 
vii.  2,  1-5. 

*  Demosthenes  pro  Megalopolit.  p. 
202,  s.  I. 


'  Demosthen.  pro  M^alopoUt  p.  203, 
s.  5,  6.  Compare  a  similar  sentiment, 
Demosthenes  cont  Aristokrat  p«  654^ 
s.  120. 
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skilful  aggressor  from  without  While,  however,  affirming 
a  general  maxim,  in  itself  questionable  and  perilous,  Demo- 
sthenes deduces  from  it  nothing  but  judicious  consequences. 
In  regard  to  Sparta,  he  insists  only  on  keeping  her  in  statu  quo, 
and  maintaining  inviolate  against  her  the  independence  of 
Megalopolis  and  Mess^n^.  He  will  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
surrender  to  her  these  two  cities,  even  by  the  seductive  prospect 
of  assistance  to  Athens  in  recovering  Or6pus,  and  in  reviving 
the  autonomy  of  the  Boeotian  cities.  At  that  moment  the 
prevalent  disposition  among  the  Athenian  public  was  antipathy 
against  Thebes,  combined  with  a  certain  sympathy  in  favour 
of  Sparta,  whom  they  had  aided  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia 
against  the  Megalopolitans.^  Though  himself  sharing  this 
sentiment,^  Demosthenes  will  not  suffer  his  countrymen  to  be 
misled  by  it  He  recommends  that  Athens  shall  herself  take 
up  the  Theban  policy  in  regard  to  Megalopolis  and  Mess6n6, 
so  as  to  protect  these  two  cities  against  Sparta  ;  the  rather,  as 
by  such  a  proceeding  the  Thebans  will  be  excluded  from 
Peloponnesus,  and  their  general  influence  narrowed.  He  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  if  Sparta  should  succeed  in  recon- 
quering Megalopolis  and  Mess^nd,  Athens  must  again  become 
the  ally  of  the  Thebans  to  restrain  feer  farther  aggrandise- 
ment^ 

As  far  as  we  make  out  from  imperfect  information,  it  seems 
that  the  views  of  Demosthenes  did  not  prevail,  and  that  the 
Athenians  declined  to  undertake  the  protection  of  Megalo- 
polis against  Sparta;  since  we  presently  find  the  Thebans 
continuing  to  affotd  that  protection,  as  they  had  done  before. 
The  aggressive  schemes  of  Sparta  appear  to  have  been 
broached  at  the  moment  when  the  Phokians  under  Onomarchus 
were  so  decidedly  superior  to  Thebes  as  to  place  that  city  in 
some  embarrassment  But  the  superiority  of  the  Phokians 
was  soon  lessened  by  their  collision  with  a  more  formidable 
enemy — Philip  of  Macedon. 

That  prince  had  been  already  partially  interfering  in  Thes- 
salian    affairs,^   at  the  instigation   of  Eudikus  and   Simus, 

*  Demosthen.  pro  Megalopolit  p.  i  •  Demosthenes  pro  M^alopolit  p. 
20^,  s.  7,  9,  p.  207,  s.  22.  207,  s.  24. 

*  See  Demosthen.  cont.  Leptinem.  I  *  Diodor.  xvi.  14 ;  Demosthen^  De 
p.  489,  s.  172  (delivered  355  b.c)  ;  and  1  Coronfi,  p.  241,  s.  60.  Haipokration, 
OlynUuac.  1.  p.  16,  s.  27.  t  v.  2//i0j. 
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chiefs  of  the  Aleuadse  of  Larissa,  against  Lykophron  the 
despot  of  Pherae.      But  his    recent    acquisition   of  ^^ 
Meth6n£  left  him  more  at  liberty  to  extend  his  PhiUpm 
conquests  southward,   and  to  bring  a  larger   force  S^SSJC 
to  bear  on  the  dissensions  of  Thessaly.      In  that  o/phSl^° 
country,  the  great  cities  were,^  as  usual,  contending  Sl^oS^- 
for  supremacy,  and  holding  in  subjection  the  smaller  ^l^^* 
by  means  of  garrisons  ;  while  Lykophron  of  Pherae  Je"^"^'**" 
was  exerting  himself  to  regain  that  ascendency  over  ^^^^ 
the  whole,  which  had  once  been  possessed  by  Jason  and  Alex- 
ander.   Philip  now  marched  into  the  country  and  attacked  him 
so  vigorously  as  to  constrain  him  to  invoke  aid  from  the 
Phokians.      Onomarchus,   at    that  time  victorious  over  the 
Thebans  and  master  as  far  as  Thermopylae,  was  interested  in 
checking  the  farther  progress  of  Philip  southward  and  ex- 
tending his  own  ascendency.     He  sent  into  Thessaly  a  force  of 
7000  men,  under  his  brother  Phayllus,  to  sustain  Lykophron. 
But  Phayllus  failed  altogether ;  being  defeated  and  driven  out 
of  Thessaly  by  Philip,  so  that  Lykophron  of  Pherae  was  in 
greater  danger  than  ever.     Upon  this,  Onomarchus  went  him- 
self thither  with  the  full  force  of  Phokians  and  foreign  mer- 
cenaries.   An  obstinate,  and  seemingly  a  protracted  contfest 
how  took  place,  in  the  course  of  which  he  was  at  first  decidedly 
victorious.    He  defeated  Philip  in  two  battles,  with  such  severe 
loss  that  the  Macedonian  army  was  withdrawn  from  Thessaly, 
while  Lykophron  with  his  Phokian  allies  remained  masters  of 
the  country.* 

This  great  success  of  the  Phokian  arms  was  followed  up  by 
farther  victory  in  Boeotia.     Onomarchus  renewed  his  successes 
invasion  of  that  territory,  defeated  the  Thebans  in  ^S'S"*^ 
battle,  and  made  himself  master  of  Koroneia,  in  addi-  m^^J^ 
tion  to  Orchomenus,  which  he  held  before.'    It  would  pLSSan 
seem  that  the  Thebans  were  at  this  time  deprived  of  ^'^^' 
much  of  their  force,  which  was  serving  in  Asia  under  Artabazus, 
and  which,  perhaps  from  these  very  reverses,  they  presently 
recalled.    The  Phokians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  at  the  height 
of  their  power.    At  this  juncture  falls,  probably,  the  aggressive 


»  Isokrat^s,  Orat  viii.  (De  Pace)  s.  143,  144. 

•  Diodor.  xvi.  35.  *  Diodor.  xvi.  35, 
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combination  of  the  Spartans  against  Megalopolis,  and  the 
debate,  before  noticed,  in  the  Athenian  assembly. 

Philip  was  for  some  time  in  embarrassment  from  his  defeats 
B.C.  353-35a.  in  Thessaly.  His  soldiers,  discouraged  and  even 
re^«  his  mutinous,  would  hardly  consent  to  remain  under  his 
mirSS"**  standard.  By  great  pains,  and  animated  exhortation, 
tITJJL^"/—  he  at  last  succeeded  in  re-animating  them.  After  a 
l!icto?5rSle'r  certain  interval  for  restoration  and  reinforcement,  he 
— Onom^*  advanced  with  a  fresh  army  into  Thessaly,  and 
chus  is  slain,  resumcd  his  operations  against  Lykophron ;  who 
was  obliged  again  to  solicit  aid  from  Onomarchus,  and  to 
promise  that  all  Thessaly  should  henceforward  be  held  under 
his  dependence.  Onomarchus  accordingly  joined  him  in 
Thessaly  with  a  large  army,  said  to  consist  of  20,000  foot  and 
500  cavalry.  But  he  found  on  this  occasion,  within  the  country, 
more  obstinate  resistance  than  before ;  for  the  cruel  dynasty 
of  Pherae  had  probably  abused  their  previous  victory  by  aggra- 
vated violence  and  rapacity,  so  as  to  throw  into  the  arms  of 
their  enemy  a  multitude  of  exiles.  On  Philip's  coming  into 
Thessaly  with  a  new  army,  the  Thessalians  embraced  his  cause 
so  warmly,  that  he  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army 
of  20,000  foot  and  3000  horse.  Onomarchus  met  him  in  the 
field,  somewhere  near  the  southern  coast  of  Thessaly ;  not 
diffident  of  success,  as  well  from  his  recent  victories,  as  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  an  Athenian  fleet  under  Charts,  co- 
operating with  him.  Here  a  battle  was  joined,  and  obstinately 
contested  between  the  two  armies,  nearly  equal  in  numbers  of 
infantry.  Philip  exalted  the  courage  of  his  soldiers  by  de- 
corating them  with  laurel  wreaths,^  as  crusaders  in  the  service 
of  the  god  against  the  despoilers  of  the  Delphian  temple ; 
while  the  Thessalians  also,  forming  the  best  cavalry  in  Greece 
and  fighting  with  earnest  valour,  gave  decisive  advantage  to 
his  cause.  The  defeat  of  the  forces  of  Onomarchus  and 
Lykophron  was  complete.  Six  thousand  of  them  are  said 
to  have  been  slain,  and  three  thousand  to  have  been  taken 
prisoners ;  the   remainder   escaped   either  by  flight,    or  by 


*  This  fact  is  mentioned  by  Justin 
(viii.  2),  and  seems  likely  to  be  true, 
from  the  severity  with  which  Philip, 
after  his  victory,  treated  the  Phokian 
prisoners.    But  the  farther  statement  of 


Justin  is  not  likely  to  be  true — that  the 
Phokians,  on  beholding  the  insignia  of 
the  god,  threw  away  their  aims  and 
fled  without  resistance. 
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throwing  away  their  arms,  ind  swimming  offf  to  the  Athenian 
ships.  Onomarchus  himself  perished.  According  to  one 
account,  he  was  slain  by  his  own  mercenaries,  provoked  by  his 
cowardice :  according  to  another  account,  he  was  drowned — 
being  carried  into  the  sea  by  an  unruly  horse,  and  trying  to 
escape  to  the  ships.  Philip  caused  his  dead  body  to  be  crucified, 
and  drowned  all  the  prisoners  as  men  guilty  of  sacrilege.^ 

This  victory  procured  for  the  Macedonian  prince  great 
renown  as  avenger  of  the  Delphian  god — ^and  became  b.c.  353-3sa. 
an  important  step  in  his  career  of  aggrandisement  ^Jen 
It  not  only  terminated  the  power  of  the  Phokians  ^^^ 
north  of  Thermopyte,  but  also  finally  crushed  the  ^S*Jf  au 
powerful  dynasty  of  Pherae  in  Thessaly.  Philip  laid  2^OT"^f . 
siege  to  that  city,  upon  which  Lykophron  and  LykoSiron. 
Peitholaus,  surrounded  by  an  adverse  population  and  unable 
to  make  any  long  defence,  capitulated,  and  surrendered  it  to 
him ;  retiring  with  their  mercenaries,  2000  in  number,  into 
Phokis.'  Having  obtained  possession  of  Pherae  and  pro- 
claimed it  a  free  city,  Philip  proceeded  to  besiege  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Pagasae,  the  most  valuable  maritime  station 
in  Thessaly.  How  long  Pagasae  resisted,  we  do  not  know ; 
but  long  enough  to  send  intimation  to  Athens,  with  entreaties 
for  succoiu*.  The  Athenians,  alarmed  at  the  successive  con- 
quests of  Philip,  were  well-disposed  to  keep  this  important 
post  out  of  his  hands,  which  their  naval  power  fully  enabled 
them  to  do.  But  here  again  (as  in  the  previous  examples  of 
Pydna,  Potidaea,  and  M^th6n6),  the  aversion  to  personal 
service  among  the  citizens  individually — and  the  impediments 
as  to  apportionment  of  duty  or  cost,  whenever  actual  outgoing 
was  called  for — produced  the  untoward  result,  that  though  an 
expedition  was  voted  and  despatched,  it  did  not  arrive  in 
time.*    Pagasae  surrendered  and  came  into  the  power  of  Philip ; 


*  Diodor.  xvi.  55 ;  Pausan.  x.  2,  3 ; 
Philo  Judaens  apud  Eusebium  Prsep. 
Eraiig.  viii.  p.  392.  Diodonis  states 
that  Charts  with  the  Athenian  fleet 
was  sailing  by,  accidentally.  But  this 
seems  hi^y  improbable.  It  cannot 
but  be  supposed  that  he  was  destined 
to  co-operate  with  the  Phokians. 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  37. 

*  Demosthenes,  Philippic  i.  p.  50, 
s.  4a    KcUroi,  r(  ^lifwvrt  vofilCtrt 

VOL.  IX. 


robs  dwoffr6Kovs  irdrras  ^luv  iartpiCttP 
r&v  toaupmPf  rhw  th  MiO^miy,  rhv  fZf 
Xlayacks,  rdv  cit  nor(8cuay,  &c. 

Demosthenes,  Olynth.  i.  p.  11,  s.  9. 
Kai  irdXiF  Ifruta  n^vo,  Uortiaia,  Mf* 
0^yi|,  Tlayaffal — iroXtopico  Jjueya 
cliri|77^XXf TO,  fl  T^f  ro6TVP  M 
T^  wpir^  irpo$6fjLO0S  icai  &$  frpoir^iccy 
4fivtifH\aaii*p  aidroX^  &c 

The  first  Philippic  was  delivered  in 
352-351  B.C.,  which  proves  that  Philip's 
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who  fortified  and*  garrisoned   it  for  himself,  thus  becoming 
master  of  the  Pagasaean  Gulf,  the  great  inlet  of  Thessaly. 

Philip  was  probably  occupied  for  a  certain  time  in  making 
B.C.  3S3-3sa  g^^d  his  dominion  over  Thessaly.  But  as  soon  as 
Philip  in-  sufficient  precautions  had  been  taken  for  this  purpose, 
roop"ias-^'  he  sought  to  push  this  advantage  over  the  Phokians 
ni^ns'scnd  a  by  invadiug  them  in  their  own  territory.  He  marched 
!2Sa^?"  to  Thermopylae,  still  proclaiming  as  his  aim  the 
Thc?r3!2S'  liberation  of  the  Delphian  temple  and  the  punish- 
fui^Md"*^  ment  of  its  sacrilegious  robbers ;  while  he  at  the 
ra^di^  of  same  time  conciliated  the  favour  of  the  Thessalians 
movement.  ^^  promising  to  rcstorc  to  them  the  Pylaea,  or  half- 
yearly  Amphiktyonic  festival  at  Thermopylae,  which  the 
Phokians  had  discontinued,^ 

The  Phokians,  though  masters  of  this  almost  inexpugnable 
pass,  seemed  to  have  been  so  much  disheartened  by  their 
recent  defeat,  and  the  death  of  Onomarchus,  that  they  felt 
unable  to  maintain  it  long.  The  news  of  such  a  danger, 
transmitted  to  Athens,  excited  extraordinary  agitation.  The 
importance  of  defending  Thermopylae — and  of  prohibiting 
the  victorious  king  of  Macedon  from  coming  to  co-operate 
with  the  Thebans  on  the  southern  side  of  it,*  not  merely 
against  the  Phokians,  but  probably  also  against  Attica — were 
so  powerfully  felt,  that  the  usual  hesitations  and  delay  of  the 
Athenians  in  respect  to  military  expedition  were  overcome. 
Chiefly  from  this  cause — but  partly  also,  we  may  suppose, 
from  the  vexatious  disappointment  recently  incurred  in  the 
attempt  to  relieve  Pagasae — an  Athenian  armament  under 
NausiklSs  (amounting  to  5000  foot  and  400  horse,  according 


capture  of  Pagasae  cannot  have  been 
later  than  that  year.  Nor  can  it  have 
been  earlier  than  his  capture  of  Pherse 
— as  I  have  before  remarked  in  reference 
to  the  passage  of  Diodoros  (xvi.  31), 
where  it  seems  to  be  placed  in  354*353 
B.C  ;  if  Uceyiis  is  to  be  taken  for  Ha- 
yourds, 

I  apprehend  that  the  first  campaign 
of  Philip  in  Thessaly  against  the  Pho- 
kians, wherein  he  was  beaten  and  driven 
out  by  Onomarchus,  may  be  pla<^  in 
the  summer  of  353  B.C.  The  second 
entrance  into  The^aly,  with  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Onomarchus,  -belongs  to 
the  early  spring  of  352  B.c     The  cap- 


ture of  Pherse  and  Pagasae  comes  ioi- 
mediately  afterwards  ;  men  the  expedi- 
tion of  Philip  to  Thermopylae,  where 
his  progress  was  arrested  by  the  Athe- 
nians, comes  about  Midsummer  352  B.C. 

*  Demosthen^  De  Pace,  p.  62,  s. 
23 ;  Philippic  it  p.  71,  s.  27 ;  Dc  Lc- 
gat  Fals.  p.  443,  s.  365. 

*  Demosthenis,  De  Fals.  L^.  p.  367, 
8.  94,  p.  446,  s.  375.    Tff  yitp  Wk  ol^ 

Kvpiovs  thmt  HvAfir  ^tMc^os,  ^  re  kr^ 
eifiSafo»r  ttScia  ^wriffx^  ^f^f  >^  ^^ 
fiijitTOT*    i?i0up    &y   fif    Hf A^w^rrufl^r 
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to  Diodorus)  *  was  fitted  out  with  not  less  vigour  and  celerity 
than  had  been  displayed  against  the  Thebans  in  Euboea,  seven 
years  before.  Athenian  citizens  shook  off  their  lethargy,  and 
promptly  volunteered.  They  reached  Thermopylae  in  good 
time,  placing  the  pass  in  such  a  condition  of  defence  that 
Philip  did  not  attack  it  at  all.  Often  afterwards  does  Demo- 
sthenes,* in  combating  the  general  remissness  of  his  countrymen 
wheft  military  exigences  arose,  remind  them  of  this  unwonted 
act  of  energetic  movement,  crowned  with  complete  effect. 
With  little  or  no  loss,  the  Athenians  succeeded  in  guarding 
both  themselves  and  their  allies  against  a  very  menacing  con- 
tingency, simply  by  the  promptitude  of  their  action.  The 
cost  of  the  armament  altogether  was  more  than  200  talents  ; 
and  from  the  stress  which  Demosthenes  lays  on  that  portion 
of  the  expense  which  was  defrayed  by  the  soldiers  privately 
and  individually,*  we  may  gather  that  these  soldiers  (as  in  the 
Sicilian  expedition  under  Nikias  *)  were  in  considerable  pro- 
portion opulent  citizens.  Among  a  portion  of  the  Grecian 
public,  however,  the  Athenians  incurred  obloquy  as  accom- 
plices in  the  Phokian  sacrilege,  and  enemies  of  the  Delphian 
god.» 

But  though  Philip  was  thus  kept  out  of  Southern  Greece, 
and  the  Phokians  enabled  to  re-organise  themselves  against 
Thebes,  yet  in  Thessaly  and  without  the  straits  of  Thermopylae, 
Macedonian  ascendency  was  henceforward  an  uncontested 
fact  Before  we  follow  his  subsequent  proceedings,  however, 
it  will  be  convenient  to  turn  to  events  both  in  Phokis  and  in 
Peloponnesus. 

In  the  depressed  condition  of  the  Phokians  after  the  defeat 
of  Onomarchus,  they  obtained  reinforcement  not  only  from 
Athens,  but  also  from  Sparta  (1000  men),  and  from  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  Achaeans  (2000  men).*    Phayllus,  the  successor  (by 


'  Diodor.  xvi.  37,  38. 

*  Demosthenes,  Philippic  i.  p.  44, 
s.  20;  De  Coitmft,  p.  230,  s.  40;  De 
Fals.  Leg.  p.  444,  s.  366. 

*  Demosthen^,  De  Fals.  L^.  p.  367, 

*  Thncyd.  vL  31. 

*  Justin,  vii.  2.  His  rhetorical  exag* 
gerations  ought  not  to  make  ns  reject 
Die  expression  (^  this  opinion  against 
Athens,  as  a  real  fact. 


'  Demosthenes  (Fals.  Leg.  p.  443) 
affirms  that  no  one  else  except  Athens 
assisted  or  rescued  the  Phokians  in  this 
emergency.  But  Diodorus  (xvi.  57) 
mentions  succours  from  the  other  allies 
also;  and  there  seems  no  ground  for 
disbelieving  him.  The  boast  of  De- 
mosthenes, however,  that  Athens  single* 
handed  saved  the  Phokians,  is  not  in* 
correct  as  to  the  main  fact,  though 
overstated  in  the  expression.    For  the 

U   2 
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some  called  brother)  of  Onomarchus,  put  himself  again  in  a 
B.C  3sa.  condition  of  defence.  He  had  recourse  a  third  time 
tokw^JhJ  ^^  ^^^^  y^^  unexhausted  store — the  Delphian  trea- 
SfuJS"**^  sures  and  valuables.  He  despoiled  the  temple  to 
twSs*^  a  greater  extent  than  Philomelus,  and  not  less  than 
tSl***^*^*  Onomarchus  ;  incurring  ag^rravated  odium  from  the 
ItJrn*A**of  '^^  ^^^^  ^^  could  not  now  supply  himself  without 
kH^  IsLy ing  hands  on  offerings  of  conspicuous  magnificence 

jrjj«^]f^-  and  antiquity,  which  his  two  predecessors  had  spared^ 
leaders.  It  was  thus  that  the  splendid  golden  donatives  of 
the  Lydian  king  Kroesus  were  now  melted  down  and  turned 
into  money;  117  bricks  or  ingots  of  gold,  most  of  them 
weighing  two  talents  each ;  360  golden  goblets,  together 
with  a  female  statue  three  cubits  high,  and  a  lion,  of  the  same 
metal — said  to  have  weighed  in  the  aggregate  thirty  talents.* 
The  abstraction  of  such  ornaments,  striking  and  venerable  in 
the  eyes  of  the  numerous  visitors  of  the  temple,  was  doubtless 
deeply  felt  among  the  Grecian  public  And  the  indignation 
was  aggravated  by  the  fact,  that  beautiful  youths  or  women, 
favourites  of  Onomarchus  or  Phayllus,  received  some  of  the 
most  precious  gifts,  and  wore  the  most  noted  ornaments, 
which  had  decorated  the  temple — even  the  necklaces  of  Helen 
and  Eriphylfi.  One  woman,  a  flute-player  named  Bromias, 
not  only  received  from  Phayllus  a  silver  cup  and  a  golden 
wreath  (the  former  dedicated  in  the  temple  by  the  Phokaeans, 
the  latter  by  the  Peparethians),  but  was  also  introduced  by 
him,  in  his  capacity  of  superintendent  of  the  Pythian  festival, 
to  contend  for  the  prize  in  playing  the  sacred  Hymn.  As  the 
competitors  for  such  prize  had  always  been  men,  the  assembled 
crowd  so  loudly  resented  the  novelty,  that  Bromias  was  obliged 
to  withdraw.*    Moreover  profuse  largesses,  and  flagrant  mal- 


Athenians,  commanding  a  naval  force,  number,  there  is  some  discrepancy 
and  on  this  rare  occasion  rapid  in  their  between  him  and  Diodorus ;  moreorer 
movements,  reached  Thermopylae  in  the  text  of  Herodotus  himself  is  not 
time  to  arrest  the  progress  of  Philip,  !  free  from  obscurity. 


and  before  the  Peloponnesian  troops 
could  arrive.  The  Athenian  expedition 
to  Thermopylae  seems  to  have  occurred 
about  May  352  B.C— as  far  as  we  can 
make  out  the  chronology  of  the  time. 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  56.  The  account  of 
these  donatives  of  Kroesus  may  be  read 
in  Herodotus  (i.  $0,  51),  who  saw  them 
at  Delphi.    As  to  the  exact  weight  and 


*  Theopomp.  Fragm.  182,  183 ;  Phy- 
larchus,  Fra^m.  60,  ed.  Didot ;  Anaxi- 
men6s  and  Lphorus  ap.  Athenaeum,  vL 
p.  231,  232.  The  Pythian  games  here 
alluded  to  must  have  been  those  cele* 
brated  in  August  or  September  350  B.C. 
It  would  seem  therefore  that  rhayUus 
survived  over  that  period. 
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versation,  became  more  notorious  than  ever.^  The  Phokian 
leaders  displayed  with  0!3tentation  their  newly-acquired  wealth, 
and  either  imported  for  the  first  time  bought  slaves,  or  at 
least  greatly  multiplied  the  pre-existing  number.  It  had 
before  been  the  practice  in  Phokis,  we  are  told,  for  the  wealthy 
men  to  be  served  by  the  poor  youthful  freemen  of  the  country  ; 
and  complaints  arose  among  the  latter  class  that  their  daily 
bread  was  thus  taken  away.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  indignation  excited  by  these  proceed- 
ings not  only  throughout  Greece,  but  even  in  Phokis 
itself — Phayllus  carried  his  point  of  levying  a  fresh 
army  of  mercenaries,  and  of  purchasing  new  alliances  among 
the  smaller  cities.  Both  Athens  and  Sparta  profited  more  or 
less  by  the  distribution ;  though  the  cost  of  the  Athenian 
expedition  to  Thermopylae,  which  rescued  the  Phokians  from 
destruction,  seems  clearly  to  have  been  paid  by  the  Athenians 
themselves.*  Phayllus  carried  on  war  for  some  time  against 
both  the  Boeotians  and  Lokrians.  He  is  represented  by 
Diodorus  to  have  lost  several  battles.  But  it  is  certain  that 
the  general  result  was  not  unfavourable  to  him  ;  that  he  kept 
possession  of  Orchomenus  in  Boeotia;  and  that  his  power 
remained  without  substantial  diminution.^ 

The  stress  of  war  seems,  for  the  time,  to  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  Peloponnesus,  whither  a  portion  both  of  the  ^^^^**^^'' 
Phokian   and  Theban    troops  went  to  co-operate.  Peiopon- 

*  *■  ,      nesus— the 

The  Lacedaemonians  had  at  length   opened  their  ^gj^ans 
campaign    against    Megalopolis,   of  which  I    have  Mcgaiopoiu 
already  spoken  as  having  been  debated  before  the  iercn«of 


'  Diodor.  xvi.  56,  57.  The  story 
annexed  about  Iphikrat^s  and  the  ships 
of  Dionysios  of  Syracuse  —  a  story 
which,  at  all  events,  comes  quite  out  of 
its  chronological  place — appears  to  me 
not  worthy  of  credit,  in  the  manner  in 
which  Diodorus  here  eives  it  The 
squadron  of  Dionysius,  which  Iphikrat€s 
cn^tured  on  the  coast  of  Korkyra,  was 
coming  to  the  aid  and  at  the  request  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  then  at  war  with 
Athens  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  33).  It 
was    therefore    a  £edr    capture  for  an  !  sible. 


the  fate  of  the  other  persons  and  things 
along  with  thenu  They  would  not  be 
considered  as  the  property  of  the  god 
until  they  had  been  actually  dedicated 
in  his  temple.  Nor  would  the  person 
sending  them  be  entitled  to  invoice  the 

Erivilege  of  a  consecrated  cargo  unless 
e  divested  it  of  all  hostile  accompani- 
ment The  letter  of  complaint  to  the 
Athenians,  which  Diodorus  gives  as 
having  been  sent  by  Dionsyius,  seems 
to  me  neither  genuine  nor  even  plau- 


Athenian  general,  together  with  all  on 
board.  I^  amidst  the  cargo,  there 
happened  to  be  presents  intended  for 
Olympia  and  Delphi,  these,  as  being 
oa  board  of  ships  of  war,  would  follow        *  Diodor.  xvi.  37,  38. 


'  Timaeus,  Fragm.  67,  ed.  Didot ;  ap. 
Athenaeum,  vi.  p.  264-272. 

•  Diodor.  xvi.  57 ;  compare  Demo- 
sthen.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  367. 
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Athenian  public  assembly.  Their  plan  seems  to  have  been 
formed  some  months  before,  when  Onomarchus  was  at  the 
maximum  of  his  power,  and  when  Thebes  was  supposed 
to  be  in  danger ;  but  it  was  not  executed  until  after  his  defeat 
and  death,  when  the  Phokians,  depressed  for  the  time,  were 
rescued  only  by  the  prompt  interference  of  Athens — and  when 
the  Thebans  had  their  hands  comparatively  free.  Moreover, 
the  Theban  division  which  had  been  sent  into  Asia  under 
Pammen^s  a  year  or  two  before,  to  assist  Artabazus,  may  now 
be  presumed  to  have  returned  ;  especially  as  we  know  that  no 
very  long  time  afterwards,  Artabazus  appears  as  completely 
defeated  by  the  Persian  troops — expelled  from  Asia — and 
constrained  to  take  refuge,  together  with  his  brother-in-law 
Memnon,  under  the  protection  of  Philip.^  The  Megalopolitans 
had  sent  envoys  to  entreat  aid  from  Athens,  under  the  appre- 
hension that  Thebes  would  not  be  in  a  condition  to  assist 
them.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Athens  would  have 
granted  their  prayer,  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  Demosthenes  ; 
but  the  Thebans  had  now  again  become  strong  enough  to 
uphold  with  their  own  force  their  natural  allies  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus. 

Accordingly,  when  the  Lacedaemonian  army  under  king 
B.C.  352-351.  Archidamus  invaded  the  Megalopolitan  territory,  a 
SSHidS-  competent  force  was  soon  brought  together  to  oppose 
«ve  result-  them  ;   furnished  partly  by  the  Ai^eians — who  had 

peace  con-  '  sr  j       j  o 

elided— sm-  bccu  engaged  during  the  preceding  year  in  a  border 
Me^opoiis  warfare  with  Sparta,  and  had  experienced  a  partial 

again  re-  *  •■•  *■ 

cognised.  defeat  at  Omae* — partly  by  the  Sikyonians  and 
Messenians,  who  came  in  full  muster.  Besides  this,  the  forces 
on  both  sides  from  Boeotia  and  Phokis  were  transferred  to 
Peloponnesus.  The  Thebans  sent  4000  foot,  and  500  horse, 
under  Kephision,  to  the  aid  of  Megalopolis;  while  the 
Spartans  not  only  recalled  their  own  troops  from  Phokis, 
but  also  procured  3000  of  the  mercenaries  in  the  service  of 
Phayllus,  and  150  Thessalian  horse  from  Lykophron,  the 
expelled  despot  of  Pherae.  Archidamus  received  his  rein- 
forcements, and  got  together  his  aggregate  forces,  earlier  than 
the  enemy.     He  advanced -first  into  Arcadia,  where  he  posted 


*  Diodor.  xvi.  52.  '  Diodor.  xvi.  34. 
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himself  near  Mantineia,  thus  cutting  off  the  Afghans  from 
Megalopolis ;  he  next  invaded  the  territory  of  Argos,  attacked 
Omeae,  and  defeated  the  Argeians  in  a  partial  action.  Pre- 
sently the  Thebans  arrived,  and  effected  a  junction  with  their 
Argeian  and  Arcadian  allies.  The  united  force  was  greatly 
superior  in  number  to  die  Lacedaemonians  ;  but  such  superi- 
ority was  cooatefbalanced  by  the  bad  discipline  of  the 
Thebani;  -who  had  sadly  declined  on  this  point  during 
the  interval  of  ten  years  since  the  death  of  Epaminondas. 
A  battle  ensued,  partially  advantageous  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians; while  the  Argeians  and  Arcadians  chose  to  go 
home  to  their  neighbouring  cities.  The  Lacedaemonians 
also,  having  ravaged  a  portion  of  Arcadia,  and  stormed  the 
Arcadian  town  of  Helissus,  presently  recrossed  their  own 
frontier  and  returned  to  Sparta.  They  left  however  a  division 
in  Arcadia  under  Anaxai^der,  who,  engaging  with  the  Thebans 
near  Telphusa,  was  woisted  with  great  loss  and  made  prisoner. 
In  two  other  battles,  also,  the  Thebans  were  successively  vic- 
torious; in  a  third,  they  were  vanquished  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians. With  such  balanced  and  undecided  success  was  the 
war  carried  on,  until  at  length  the  Lacedaemonians  proposed 
and  concluded  peace  with  Megalopolis.  Either  formally,  or 
by  implication,  they  were  forced  to  recognise  the  autonomy 
of  that  city ;  thus  abandoning,  for  the  time  at  least,  their 
aggressive  purposes,  which  Demosthenes  had  combated  and 
sought  to  frustrate  before  the  Athenian  assembly.  The 
Thebans  on  their  side  returned  home,  having  accomplished 
their  object  of  protecting  Megalopolis  and  Mess6n6 ;  and  we 
may  presume  that  the  Phokian  allies  of  Sparta  were  sent  home 
also.^ 

The  war  between  the  Boeotians  and  Phokians  had  doubtless 
slackened  during  this  episode  in  Peloponnesus ;  but  b.c.  351-350. 
it  still  went  on,  in  a  series  of  partial  actions,  on  the  ^"^/p^ 
river  Kephissus,  at  Koroneia,  at  Abae  in  Phokis,  and  wansw 
near  the  Lokrian  town  of  Naryx.     For  the  most  ^\^^ 

'  Phayllus, 

part,  the  Phokians  are  said  to  have  been  worsted :  who  issue- 

*^  .  ceeded  by 

and  their  commander  Phayllus  presently  died  of  a  Phai«ku8. 
painful  disease — the  suitable  punishment  (in  the  point  of  view 


*  Diodor.  xvi.  39. 
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of  a  Grecian  historian  *)  for  his  sacrilegious  deeds.  He  left  as 
his  successor  Phalaekus,  a  young  man,  son  of  Onomarchus, 
under  the  guardianship  and  advice  of  an  experienced  friend 
named  Mnaseas.  But  Mnaseas  was  soon  surprised  at  night, 
defeated,  and  slain,  by  the  Thebans ;  while  Phalaekus,  left  to 
his  own  resources,  was  defeated  in  two  battles  near  Chaeroneia, 
and  was  unable  to  hinder  his  enemies  from  ravaging  a  large 
part  of  the  Phokian  territory.* 

We  know  the  successive  incidents  of  this  ten  years'  Sacred 
B.C.  350-349.  War  only  from  the  meagre  annals  of  Diodorus ;  whose 
wTbum  warm  sympathy  in  favour  of  the  religious  side  of  the 
SrpLriS?  question  seems  to  betray  him  into  exaggeration  of 
king.  the  victories  of  the  Thebans,  or  at  least  into  some 

omission  of  counterbalancing  reverses.  For  in  spite  of  these 
successive  victories,  the  Phokians  were  noway  put  down,  but 
remained  in  possession  of  the  Boeotian  town  of  Orchomenus  ; 
moreover  the  Thebans  became  so  tired  out  and  impoverished 
by  the  war,  that  they  confined  themselves  presently  to  desul- 
tory incursions  and  skirmishes.^  Their  losses  fell  wholly  upon 
their  own  citizens  and  their  own  funds ;  while  the  Phokians 
fought  with  foreign  mercenaries  and  with  the  treasures  of  the 
temple.*  The  increasing  poverty  of  the  Thebans  even  induced 
them  to  send  an  embassy  to  the  Persian  king,  entreating 
pecuniary  aid ;  which  drew  from  him  a  present  of  300  talents. 
As  he  was  at  this  time  organizing  a  fresh  expedition  on  an 
immense  scale,  for  the  reconquest  of  Phenicia  and  Egypt,  after 
more  than  one  preceding  failure — he  required  Grecian  soldiers 
as  much  as  the  Greeks  required  his  money.  Hence  we  shall 
see  presently  that  the  Thebans  were  able  to  send  him  an 
equivalent. 

In  the  war  just  recounted  on  the  Laconian  and  Arcadian, 
frontier,  the  Athenians  had  taken  no  part.  Their  struggle 
with  Philip  had  been  becoming  from  month  to  month  more 
serious  and  embarrassing.    By  occupying  in  time  the  defen- 


'  Diodor.  xvL  38. 
'  Diodor.  xvi.  38,  39. 
'  Diodor.  xvi.  40.^  M    3^    ro^up, 
Bi^fituoi   Kdfu^oyrts  rf  wphs  ^vkus  iro- 

/5««»    il^cfiifar   irpof   rhr   r»y   Tltpaciv 
IS«urt\4a  ,  .  .  ,     To7s    94    Botwrois 


Kol 


rots  ^0MtcD<rty  &Kpoi3oXi<r/iol  iUp  koI 
X<6pat  McrroSpo/Mti  avyi^rricar,  wpd^^is 
B4  Kork  rovTop  t6p  iptmn6v  (351"35*^ 
B.c — according  to  the  chronology  of 
Diodorus)  oi  (rvper9\4ff$fiaap, 

*  Isokrat^s,    Orat.  v.    (ad  Philipp.) 
s.  61. 
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sible  pass  of  Thermopylae,  they  had  indeed  prevented  him 
both  from  crushing  the  Phokians  and  from  meddling: 
with  the  Southern  states  of  Greece.    But  the  final 


battle  wherein  he  had   defeated   Onomarchus,   had  ^S'"™* 


Increased 

^werand 

ormidable 

materially  increased  both  his  power  and  his  military  phjij^*!*®^ 
reputation.     The  numbers  on  both  sides  were  very  ^^^^^ 
great :  the  result  was   decisive,  and  ruinous  to  the  f °y  ^'» 

^  '  '  to  inspire 

vanquished ;  moreover,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  {hTcfSdM 
Macedonian  phalanx,  with  the  other  military  im-  ^<>'i<^- 
provements  and  manoeuvres  which  Philip  had  been  gradually 
organizing  since  his  accession,  was  now  exhibited  in  formidable 
efficiency.  The  king  of  Macedon  had  become  the  ascendent 
soldier  and  potentate  hanging  on  the  skirts  of  the  Grecian  world, 
exciting  fears,  or  hopes,  or  both  at  once,  in  every  city  through- 
out its  limits.  In  the  first  Philippic  of  Demosthente,  and  in  his 
oration  against  Aristokrat^s  (delivered  between  Midsummer 
352  B.C.  and  Midsummer  351  B.C.),  we  discern  evident  marks 
of  the  terrors  which  Philip  had  come  to  inspire,  within  a  year 
after  his  repulse  from  Thermopylae,  to  reflecting  Grecian 
politicians.  "  It  is  impossible  for  Athens  (says  the  orator  ^) 
to  provide  any  land-force  competent  to  contend  in  the  field 
against  that  of  Philip.** 

The  reputation  of  his  generalship  and  his  indefatigable 
activity  was  already  everywhere  felt ;  as  well  as  that  of  the 
officers  and  soldiers,  partly  native  Macedonians,  partly  chosen 
Greeks,  whom  he  had  assembled  round  him^ — especially  the 
lochages  or  front  rank  men  of  the  phalanx  and  the  hypaspistae. 
Moreover,  the  excellent  cavalry  of  Thessaly  became  embodied 
from  henceforward  as  an  element  in  the  Macedonian  army ; 
since  Philip  had  acquired  unbounded  ascendency  in  that 
country,  from  his  expulsion  of  the  Pheraean  despots  and  their 
auxiliaries  the  Phokians.  The  philo-Macedonian  party  in  the 
Thessalian  cities  had  constituted  him  federal  chief  (or  in  some 
sort  Tagus)  of  the  country,  not  only  enrolling  their  cavalry 
in  his  armies,  but  also  placing  at  his  disposal  the  customs 
and  market-dues,  which  formed  a  standing  common  fund  for 


*  Demosthen^    Philippic  i.   p.  46,  .  .  .  .   Of    8i    W>    irtpl    adrdy    Stnts 
8.  26  (352*351  B.C.).  |/yoi  Kol  ir€(4raipoi  96^av  fi^v  Hx^^^^" 

Compare  Philippic  iii.  p.  124,  s.  63.  is   tltri  Bwiuurroi  kqX  cvyMKpemiiUvot, 

*  Deinosthen^s,    Olynth.    ii.    p.    23,  ri  tow  iroK4fwv,  &c. 
s.  17  (delivered  in  350  B.C.). 
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supporting  the  Thessalian  collective  administration.^  The  finan- 
cial means  of  Philip,  for  payment  of  his  foreign  troops,  and 
prosecution  of  his  military  enterprises,  were  thus  materially 
increased. 

But  besides  his  irresistible  land-force,  Philip  had  now  become 
B.C.  351.  master  of  no  inconsiderable  naval  power  also.  During 
Philip  ac-  the  early  years  of  the  war,  though  he  had  taken  not 
2on^derabie  Only  AmphipoHs  but  also  all  the  Athenian  possessions 
importance  on  the  Maccdonian  coast,  yet  the  exports  from  his 
of  piasae  territory  had  been  interrupted  by  the  naval  force  of 
flying  Athens,  so  as  to  lessen  seriously  the  produce  of  his 

^oy  th^  export  duties.'  But  he  had  now  contrived  to  get 
cL^J^^     together  a  sufficient  number  of  armed  ships  and 

*"**■  privateers,  if  not  to  ward  off  such  damage  from 
himself,  at  least  to  retaliate  it  upon  Athens.  Her  navy  indeed 
was  still  incomparably  superior,  but  the  languor  and  remiss- 
ness of  her  citizens  refused  to  bring  it  out  with  efficiency ; 
while  Philip  had  opened  for  himself  a  new  avenue  to  maritime 
power  by  his  acquisition  of  Pherae  and  Pagasae,  and  by  estab- 
lishing his  ascendency  over  the  Magnates  and  their  territory, 
round  the  eastern  border  of  the  Pagasaean  Gulf  That  Gulf 
(now  known  by  the  name  of  Volo)  is  still  the  g^eat  inlet  and 
outlet  for  Thessalian  trade ;  the  eastern  coast  of  Thessaly, 
along  the  line  of  Mount  Pelion,  being  craggy  and  haxbourless.' 
The  naval  force  belonging  to  Pherae  and  its  seaport  Pagasae 
was  very  considerable,  and  had  been  so  even  from  the  times 
of  the  despots  Jason  and  Alexander;*  at  one  moment  pain- 
fully felt  even  by  Athens.  All  these  ships  now  passed  into 
the  service  of  Philip,  together  with  the  dues  on  export  and 
import  levied  round  the  Pagasaean  Gulf,  the  command  of 
which  he  farther  secured  by  erecting  suitable  fortifications 


'  Demosthenes  cont  Aristokrat.  p. 
6571  s.  133  (352-351  B-c);  also  De- 
mosthen.  (Jlynth.  i.  p.  15,  s.  23,  (340  B.C.). 
liicovoy  8*  Pywyi  ru^oov  its  ubZk  rohs 
\ifi4v€Ls  Koi  T&f  iiyopiis  Irt  ii&o'oity 
airf  KtwwovaBar  ra  yhp  KOivd  rd  6cr- 
ToXwy  awh  ro{nt»¥  B4oi  BtouctTyf  06 
^iKtwrroy  kt^ifidy^iy*  cl  8  ^o^»v  &iro- 
<rrt(ni9^ir€rai  r£y  xp^M^'''^''t  '^^  ffrtyhy 
KOfuZ^  rd  rrjs  rpo^s  raits  ^4yoi$  ainf 
Karaarr^aerm. 


'  Demosthenes  cont  Aristokrat  p. 
657,  s.  131-133  (352-351  B.C.) ;  compare 
Isokrat^s,  Orat  v.  (ad  Philipp.)  s.  5. 

•  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  4,  56;  Hcr- 
mippus  a^.  Athenaeum,  L  p.  27.  About 
the  lucrative  commerce  in  the  Gulf,  in 
reference  to  Demetrias  and  Thebse 
Phthiotid^s,  see  livy,  xxxix.  25. 

*  Demosthenes  cont  Polykl.  p.  1207; 
De  Coron&  Trierarchidl,  p.  1230;  Dio- 
dor.  XV.  95;  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vL  i,  11. 
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on  the  Magnesian  shore,  and  by  placing  a  garrison  in  Pagasae.^ 
Such  additional  naval  means,  combined  with  what  he  already 
possessed  at  Amphipolis  and  elsewhere,  made  him  speedily 
annoying,  if  not  formidable,  to  Athens,  even  at  sea.  His 
triremes  showed  themselves  everywhere,  probably  in  small 
and  rapidly  moving  squadrons.  He  levied  large  contributions 
on  the  insular  allies  of  Athens,  and  paid  the  costs  of  war 
greatly  out  of  the  capture  of  merchant  vessels  in  the  iEgean. 
His  squadrons  made  incursipiis  on  the  Athenian  islands  of 
Lemnos  and  Imbros,  carrying  off  several  Athenian  citizens 
as  prisoners.  They  even  stretdied  southward  as  far  as 
Geraestus,  the  southern  promontory  of  Euboea,  idiere  they 
not  only  fell  in  with  and  captured  a  lucrative  squadron  of  corn- 
ships,  but  also  insulted  the  coast  of  Attica  itself  in  the  opposite 
bay  of  Marathon,  towing  off  as  a  prize  one  of  the  sacred 
triremes.*    Such  was  the  mischief  successfully  inflicted  by  the 


>  Demosthenes,  Olvnth.  L  p.  15,  s. 
23.  Kai  ydp  Tlayatras  &«aircty  air6if 
€unp  i^^fft^ifffiivoi  (the  Thessalians  re- 
demand  die  place  from  Philip),  md  Ma- 
ywnffioM  KMicmX^KOffi  rtixiC*"^"  ^^  Olynth. 
ii.  p.  21,  s.  II  it  stands — maX  yJip  vvv 
•Im  i^rt^iffiiipoi  noyoovls  Ararvcr, 
KoL  Tcpi  fHarfirtialiu  K^yovs  iroiuffBau 
I  take  the  latter  expression  to  state  the 
fact  with  more  strict  precision;  the 
lliessalians  passed  a  vote  to  retmmstrate 
with  Philip;  it  is  not  probable  that 
they  actually  hindered  him.  And  if  he 
afterwards  *'eave  to  them  Magnesia," 
as  we  are  told  in  a  later  oration  de- 
livered 344  B.C.  (Philippic  ii.  p.  71, 
s.  24),  he  probably  gave  it  with  reserve 
of  the  fortified  posts  to  himself;  since 
we  know  that  his  ascendency  over 
Thessaly  was  not  only  not  relaxed,  but 
became  more  violent  and  compressive. 

The  value  which  the  Macedonian 
kings  always  continued  to  set,  from 
this  time  forward,  upon  Magnesia  and 
the  recess  of  the  Pagassean  Giilf,is  shown 
in  the  foundation  of  the  dty  of  Deme- 
trias  in  that  important  position  by 
Demetrius  Poliorket^  about  sixty  years 
afterwards.  Demetrias,  Chalkis,  and 
Corinth  came  to  be  considered  the  most 
commanding  positions  in  Greece. 

This  fine  bay,  with  the  fertile  terri- 
tory lying  on  its  shores  under  Mount 
Pefion,  are  well  described  by  Colonel 
Leake,   Travels    in    Northern  Greece, 


vol.  iv.  ch.  41,  p.  373  seqq,  I  doubt 
whether  either  Ulpian  (ad  Demosthen. 
Olynth.  i.  p.  24)  or  Colonel  Leake  (p. 
381)  are  borne  out  in  supposing  that 
there  was  any  town  called  Magnesia  on 
the  shores  of  Uie  Gulf.  None  such  is 
mentioned  either  by  Strabo  or  by  Sky- 
lax  ;  and  I  apprehend  that  the  passages 
above  cited  nom  Demosthenes  mean 
Magnesia  the  region  inhabited  by  the 
Magnates;  as  in  Demosdienes  coot. 
Neseram,  p.  1382,  s.  141. 

•  Demosthenes,  Philippic  i.  p.  46, 
s.  25.  dci  7ckp,  (^x""^^'  iMlvw  wavri- 
ttbv^  KcH  rax^uiv  rpvrio&v  hf^i^t  5vw5 
iur^oiKMS  ^  iivaius  KMrji, — p.  49,  s.  38. 
np^rop  ft^Wf  rhy  fiiyurrov  t«v  4Ktl>fov 
vSpotp  ii^aifyfi<r€(r0f  ierrl  8*  oZros  ris; 
dvh  rvp  lfirr4po0P  Itiuv  woXtfitT  avfi' 
fjidxo9K  AytiP  fcol  «p4pwv  robs  ir\4otrras 
r^v  Bakauraqiv,  "Eitcito,  ri  vphs  rovro; 
TOW  ircurxcy  aihol  Kaicms  ^|«  7«*^- 
fftcBtf  odx  &o'T«p  rhw  irap€\d6tna  XP^' 
vov  tls  AijfUfov  KoX  "Ififipov  ififioKiay 
alxfuOi^TOvs  iroKiras  H/itrtpovs  #x«^ 
Ayuv,  wphs  Ty   rcpou<rT^  Tck  vKota  <rpA- 

Ketfi^y  dfi6$^a  XP^/^  ^l^^«^«»  '''^ 
TcXcvToua  §ts  MapaOtiya  dir4fihfi,  Ktd 
riiy  kpdv  dvh  t^j  X^P^*  4x*'^  ^X^' 
rpi-fipfif  &c 

We  can  hardly  be  certain  that  the 
Sacred  Trireme  thus  taken  was  either 
the  Paralus  or  the  Salaminia;  there 
may  have  been  other  sacred  triremes 
besides  these  two. 
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flying  squadrons  of  Philip,  though  Athens  had  probably  a 
considerable  number  of  cruisers  at  sea,  and  certainly  a  far 
superior  number  of  ships  at  home  in  Peiraeus.  Her  commerce 
and  even  her  coasts  were  disturbed  and  endangered ;  her 
insular  allies  suffered  yet  more.  Euboea  especially,  the  nearest 
and  most  important  of  all  her  allies,  separated  only  by  a 
narrow  strait  from  the  Pagasaean  Gulf  and  the  southern  coast 
of  Phthiotis,  was  now  within  the  immediate  reach  not  only 
of  Philip's  marauding  vessels^  but  also  of  his  political 
intrigues. 

It  was  thus  that  the  war  against  Philip  turned  more  and 
B  c.  35X.  more  to  the  disg^ce  and  disadvantage  of  the  Athe- 
Philip  nians.    Though  they  had  begun  it  in  the  hope  of 

war  in  punishing  him  for  his  duplicity  m  appropnating 
hisSS^es  Amphipolis,  they  had  been  themselves  the  losers 
^JSSan*  by  the  capture  of  Pydna,  Potidaea,  MethdnS,  &c ; 
pnnces.        ^^j  ^^^  \]tx^  nt)w  thrown    upon   the  defensive, 

without  security  for  their  maritime  allies,  their  commerce,  or 
their  coasts.^  The  intelligence  of  these  various  losses  and 
insults  endured  at  sea,  in  spite  of  indisputable  maritime  pre- 
ponderance, called  forth  at  Athens  acrimonious  complaints 
against  the  generals  of  the  state,  and  exaggerated  outbursts 
of  enmity  against  Philip.^  That  prince,  having  spent  a  few 
months,  after  his  repulse  from  Thermopylae,  in  Thessaly,  and 
having  so  far  established  his  ascendency  over  that  country 
that  he  could  leave  the  completion  of  the  task  to  his  officers, 
pushed  with  his  characteristic  activity  into  Thrace.  He  there 
took  part  in  the  disputes  between  various  native  princes, 
expelling  some,  confirming  or  installing  others,  and  extending 
his  own  dominion  at  the  cost  of  all.*  Among  these  princes 
were  probably  Kersoblept^s  and  Amadokus ;  for  Philip  carried 
his  aggressions  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Thracian 
Chersonese. 


*  Demosthenes,  Philippic  i.  p.  52, 
S.  49.  6pc?v  t^v  fihv  dpxh^  '''^^  iroX4' 
futv  yeytwritUyriP  iiw^p  rov  rifuopiia'turBai 


660,  s.  144,  p.  656;  s.  15a  'AXX*  6  fUXa^ra 
IhKtiw  wvw  iifjiar  ix^P^'  ^^''^  ^/Xiwof 
oihoa-lf  &C.  (this  harangue  also  between 
Midsummer  352  and  Midsummer  351 


iiw4p  rod  fiij  ira$%iv  kcuws  ihrd  ^iXiit'  \  B.C.). 
irov.     (Between    Midsummer  352   and  1      '  Demosthen^  Olynth.  i.  p.  13,  s. 
Midsummer  351  B.C.)  j  13. 

'  Demosthenes   cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  I 
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In  November  352  B.C.,  intelligence  reached  Athens,  that  he 
was  in  Thrace  besi^ing  Heraeon  Teichos ;  a  place  gc  besieges 
SO   near   to   the    Chersonese/    that    the  Athenian  Tdchos: 

alarm  at 

possessions  and  colonists    in  that  peninsula  were  Athens;  a 
threatened  with  considerable  danger.     So  great  was  p««sed  to 
the  alarm  and  excitement  caused  by  this  news,  that  the  fleet: 
a  vote  was  immediately  passed  in  the  public  assembly  faiisSck: 
to  equip  a  fleet  of  forty  triremes — to  man  it  with  notse^t.** 
Athenian  citizens,  all  persons  up  to  the  age  of  45  being  made 
liable  to  serve  on  the  expedition — and  to  raise  60  talents  by  a 
direct  property-tax.     At  first  active  steps  were  taken  to 
accelerate  the  armament    But  before  the  difficulties  of  detail 
could  be  surmounted — ^before  it  could  be  determined,  amidst 
the  general  aversion  to  personal  service,  what  citizens  should 
go  abroad,  and  how  the  burthen  of  trierarchy  should  be 
distributed — ^fresh  messengers  arrived  from  the  Chersonese, 
reporting  first  that  Philip  had  fallen  sick,  next  that  he  was 
actually  dead*    The  last-mentioned  report  proved  false ;  but 
the  sickness  of  Philip  was  an  actual  fact,  and  seems  to  have 
been  severe  enough  to  cause  a  temporary  suspension  of  his 
military  operations.     Though  the  opportunity  became  thus 
only  the  more  favourable  for  attacking  Philip,  yet  the  Athe- 
nians, no  longer  spurred  on  by  the  fear  of  farther  immediate 


*  Demosthen^  Olynth.  iiL  p.  29, 
s.  5  (ddivered  in  the  latter  half  of  350 
B.a). 

....  dmryy^KOfi  ^iKimros  i^fup  i¥ 
Spdim,  rpirw  1^  r4raproy  Irof  rovrl^ 
*Hpaiow  rcixof  woXiopK&v,  r6r€  rolyw 
pAiw  fth^  ^p  MaiftaierripiifP,  &c 

This  Thradan  expedition  of  Philip 
(aUiided  to  also  in  Demosthen^,  Olynth. 
L  p.  13,  s.  13)  stands  fixed  to  the  date  of 
November  352  B.a,  on  reasonably  good 
grounds. 

That  the  town  or  fortress  called 
'Hpmop  T$ixof  was  near  to  the  Cher- 
sonese, cannot  be  doubted.  The  com- 
mentators identify  it  with  *Hpdio¥,  men- 
tioned b^  Herodotus  (iv.  90)  as  being 
near  Pennthus.  But  this  hypothesis  is 
open  to  much  doubt.  *Hpa!w  Tcixos 
is  not  quite  the  same  as  *HpaTop;  nor 
was  the  latter  place  very  near  to  the 
Chersonese;  nor  would  Philip  be  yet 
in  a  condition  to  provoke  or  menace  so 


I 


powerful  a  city  as  Perinthus — though 
he  did  so  ten  years  afterwards  (Diodor. 
xvL  74). 

I  cannot  think  that  we  know  where 
*Hpaioy  Tuxos  was  situated ;  except 
that  it  was  in  Thrace,  and  near  the 
Chersonese. 

•  Demosthen^  Olynth.  iii.  p.  29, 
;a  As  ykp  iiyy4\$fi  *i\nnns  iurBww 
)  rt$v€i9S  {^\$t  ykp  itfi^tpa),  &c. 
These  reports  of  the  sicknete  and  death 
of  Philip  in  Thrace  are  alluded  to  in  the 
first  Philippic,  p.  43,  s.  14.  The  expe- 
dition of  Philip  threatening  the  Cher- 
sonese, and  the  vote  pa^ed  by  the 
Athenians  when  they  first  heard  of  this 
expedition,  are  also  alluded  to  in  the 
first  Philippic,  p.  44,  s.  20,  p.  51,  s.  46. 

^iKiwroVf  ^letTcf  fiofi$ttv  ^^l(9ff0tt  &C 
When  Philip  was  besieging  'Hpatop  TcT* 
Xos,  he  was  said  to  be  ly  Xef^orfia-^, 
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danger,  relapsed  into  their  former  langour,  and  renounced  or 
postponed  their  intended  armament.  After  passing  the  whole 
ensuing  summer  in  inaction,  they  could  only  be  prevailed 
upon,  in  the  month  of  September  351,  to  despatch  to  Thrace 
a  feeble  force  under  the  mercenary  chief  Chariddmus;  ten 
triremes,  without  any  soldiers  aboard,  and  with  no  more  than 
five  talents  in  money.^ 

At  this  time  Charid^mus  was  at  the  height  of  his  popu- 
Po  larit  larity.  It  was  supposed  that  he  could  raise  and 
ofthemcr-  maintain  a  mercenary  band  by  his  own  ingenuity 
general  cha-  and  valour.  His  friends  confidently  averred  before 
vote  in  his     the  Athenian  assembly  that  he  was  the  only  man 

favour  pro-  ^  ^ 

5S!tokrat«s  ^^tP*^*^^^  ^f  putting  down  Philip  and  conquering 
-speech       Amphipolis.*     One  of  these  partisans,  Aristokrat^ 

composed  by*^*  *  iti* 

Dcmosthe-  even  went  so  far  as  to  propose  that  a  vote  should  be 
it.  passed    ensuring   inviolability  to    his    person,   and 

enacting  that  any  one  who  killed  him  should  be  seized 
wherever  found  in  the  territory  of  Athens  or  her  allies.  This 
proposition  was  attacked  judicially  by  an  accuser  named 
Euthykl^s,  who  borrowed  a  memorable  discourse  from  the 
pen  of  Demosthenfis. 

It  was  thus  that  the  real  sickness,  and  reported  death,  of 
Languor  of  Philip,  which  ought  to  have  operated  as  a  stimulus 
iSTiJ^Se  to  the  Athenians  by  exposing  to  them  their  enemy 
pSTce-'**^  during  a  moment  of  peculiar  weakness,  proved  rather 
fiSbSi^s,  an  opiate  exaggerating  their  chronic  lethargy,  and 
Sj!!!'*^Vose  cheating  them  into  a  belief  that  no  farther  efforts 
JSSi'rtic  were  needed.  That  belief  appears  to  have  been 
iKii>^De-  proclaimed  by  the  leading,  best-known,  and  senior 
SJd»3t1^  speakers,  those  who  gave  the  tone  to  the  public 
the  duty.  asscmbly,  and  who  were  principally  relied  upon  for 
advice.  These  men — probably  Eubulus  at  their  head,  and 
Phokion,  so  constantly  named  as  general,  along  with  him — 
either  did  not  feel,  or  could  not  bring  themselves  to  proclaim, 
the  painful  necessity  of  personal  military  service  and  increased 
taxation.    Though  repeated  debates  took  place  on  the  insults 


"  *  Demosthen^    Olynth.    iii.  p.   30, 

'  Demosthenes  cont   Aristokrat.  p. 
625,  8.  14,  p.  682,  683.    This  oratioD,  i  was  besieging  *Hpaiop  Tcixos. 
delivered  between  Midsummer  352  and 


Midstunmer  351  B.C,  seems  to  have 
been  prior  to  November  352  B.C.,  when 
the  news  reached  Athens  that  Philip 
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offered  to  Athens  in  her  maritime  dignity,  and  on  the  sufferings 
of  those  allies  to  whom  she  owed  protection — combined  with 
accusations  against  the  generals,  and  complaints  of  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  such  mercenary  foreigners  as  Athens  took  into  com- 
mission but  never  paid — still  the  recognised  public  advisers 
shrank  from  appeal  to  the  dormant  patriotism  or  personal 
endurance  of  the  citizens.  The  serious,  but  indispensable, 
duty  which  they  thus  omitted,  was  performed  for  them  by  a 
younger  competitor,  far  beneath  them  in  established  footing 
and  influence — Demosthenes,  now  about  thirty  years  old — in 
an  harangue  known  as  the  first  Philippic. 

We  have  already  had  before  us  this  aspiring  man,  as  a 
public  adviser  in  the  assembly.     In  his  first  parlia-  ^c.  351— 
mentary  harangue  two  years  before,^  he  had  begun  ^p""«- 
to  inculcate  on  his  countrymen  the  general  lesson  of  Hppic  of 
energy  and  self-reliance,  and  to  remind  them  of  that  ^£.^  ^ 
which  the  comfort,  activity,  and  peaceful  refinement 


*  I  adopt  the  date  accepted  by  most 
critics,  on  the  authority  of  Dionysius  of 
Halikamassus,  to  the  first  Philippic ; 
the  archonship  of  Aristod6mas  352-351 
B.C  It  belongs,  I  think,  to  the  latter 
half  of  that  year. 

The  statements  of  Dionysius  bearing 
on  this  oration  have  been  much  called 
in  question;  to  a  certain  extent,  with 
good  reason,  in  what  he  states  about  the 
sixtA  Philippic  (ad  Ammaeum,  p.  736). 
What  he  calls  the  sixths  is  in  resdity 
ati^  fifth  in  his  own  enumeration,  coming 
next  alter  the  first  Philippic  and  the 
three  Olynthiacs.  To  the  Oratio  de 
Pace,  which  is  properly  the  sixth  in  his 
enumeration,  he  assigns  no  ordinal 
number  whatever.  What  is  still  more 
perplexing — he  gives  as  the  initial  words 
of  what  he  caUs  the  sixth  Philippic, 
certain  words  which  occur  in  the  miadle 
of  the  first  Philippic,  immediately  after 
the  financial  scheme  read  by  Demo- 
sthen^  to  (he  people,  the  words— *A  iiJkv 

f^pfiir,  ravr*  ivritf  (Philipp.  L  p.  48). 
If  this  were  correct,  we  should  have  to 
divide  the  first  Philippic  into  two  parts, 
and  recognise  the  latter  part  (after  the 
words  k  /th  'h/^tis)  as  a  separate  and 
later  oration.  Some  critics,  among  them 
Dr.  Thirlwall,  agree  so  Ult  with  Diony- 
sins  as  to  separate  the  latter  part  from 


the  former,  and  to  view  it  as  a  portion 
of  some  later  oration.  I  follow  the 
more  common  opinion,  accepting  the 
oration  as  one.  There  is  a  confusion 
either  in  the  text  or  the  affirmations 
of  Dionysius,  which  has  never  yet  been, 
perhaps  cannot  be,  satisfactorily  cleared 
up. 

Bohnecke  (in  his  Forschungen  auf 
dem  Gebiete  der  Attischen  R^ner,  p. 
222  s€y.)  has  gone  into  a  full  and 
elaborate  examination  of  the  first  Phi- 
lippic and  all  the  controversy  respecting 
it  He  rejects  the  statement  of  Diony- 
sius altogether.  He  considers  that  the 
oration  as  it  stands  now  is  one  whole, 
but  delivered  three  years  later  than 
Dionysius  asserts;  not  in  351  B.C.,  but 
in  the  Spring  of  348  B.C.,  after  the  three 
Olynthiacs,  and  a  little  before  the  fall 
of  Ol^thus.  He  notices  various  chro- 
nological matters  (in  my  judgement  none 
of  them  proving  his  point)  tending  to 
show  that  the  harangue  cannot  have 
been  delivered  so  early  as  351  B.C.  But 
I  think  the  difficulty  of  supposing  that 
the  oration  was  spoken  at  so  late  a 
period  of  the  Olynthian  war,  and  yet 
that  nothing  is  said  in  it  about  that 
war,  and  next  to  nothing  about  Oljrn- 
thus  itself— is  greater  than  any  of  those 
difficulties  wluch  Bohnecke  tries  to 
make  good  against  the  earlier  date. 
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of  Athenian  life,  had  a  constant  tendency  to  put  Out  of 
sight : — That  the  City,  as  a  whole,  could  not  maintain  her 
security  and  dignity  ag^ainst  enemies,  unless  each  citizen 
individually,  besides  his  home-duties,  were  prepared  to  take 
his  fair  share,  readily  and  without  evasion,  of  the  hardship 
and  cost  of  personal  service  abroad.^  But  he  had  then  been 
called  upon  to  deal  (in  his  discourse  De  Symmoriis)  only  with 
the  contingency  of  Persian  hostilities — possible  indeed,  yet 
neither  near  nor  declared ;  he  now  renews  the  same  exhor- 
tation under  more  pressing  exigences.  He  has  to  protect 
interests  already  suffering,  and  to  repel  dishonourable  insults, 
becoming  from  month  to  month  more  frequent,  from  an  inde- 
fatigable enemy.  Successive  assemblies  have  been  occupied 
with  complaints  from  sufferers,  amidst  a  sentiment  of  unwonted 
chagrin  and  helplessness  among  the  public — ^yet  with  no 
material  comfort  from  the  leading  and  established  speakers ; 
who  content  themselves  with  inveighing  against  the  negli- 
gence of  the  mercenaries — ^taken  into  service  by  Athens  but 
never  paid — and  with  threatening  to  impeach  the  generals. 
The  assembly,  wearied  by  repetition  of  topics  promising  no 
improvement  for  the  future,  is  convoked,  probably  to  hear 
some  farther  instance  of  damage  committed  by  the  Macedonian 
cruisers,  when  Demosthenes,  breaking  through  the  common 
formalities  of  precedence,  rises  first  to  address  them. 

It  had  once  been  the  practice  at  Athens,  that  the  herald 
formally  proclaimed,  when  a  public  assembly  was  opened — 
"Who  among  the  citizens  above  fifty  years  old  wishes  to 
speak  ?  and  after  them,  which  of  the  other  citizens  in  his 
turn  ?"^  Though  this  old  proclamation  had  fallen  into  disuse 
the  habit  still  remained,  that  speakers  of  advanced  age  and 
experience  rose  first  afler  the  debate  had  been  opened  by  the 
presiding  magistrates.  But  the  relations  of  Athens  with 
Philip  had  been  so  often  discussed,  that  all  these  men  had 
already  delivered  their  sentiments  and  exhausted  their  recom- 
mendations. "  Had  their  recommendations  been  good,  you 
need  not  have  been  now  debating  the  same  topic  over  again  "* 


'  Demosthen^  De  Symmor.  p.  182, 
8.  18. 
'  i^Escfain^  cont  Ktesiphont.  p.  366. 
•  Demosthenes,  Philipp.  i.  init.  ,  .  . 
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— says  Demosthente  as  an  apology  for  standing  fonvard  out 
of  his  turn  to  produce  his  own  views. 

His  views  indeed  were  so  new,  so  independent  of  party- 
sympathies  or  antipathies,  and  so  plain-spoken  in  Remarks 
comments  on  the  past  as  well  as  in  demands  for  the  JJ^ndatbn 
future — that  they  would  hardly  have  been  proposed  phillp^c'!' 
except  by  a  speaker  instinct  with  the  ideal  of  the  mcnTo?""' 
Periklean  foretime,  familiar  to  him  from  his  study  Jj^t^^of 
of  Thucydidfis.  In  explicit  language,  Demosthenes  ^*  i*®?'* 
throws  the  blame  of  the  public  misfortunes,  not  simply  on 
the  past  advisers  and  generals  of  the  people,  but  also  on  the 
people  themselves.^  It  is  from  this  proclaimed  fact  that  he 
starts,  as  his  main  ground  of  hope  for  future  improvement. 
Athens  contended  formerly  with  honour  against  the  Lace- 
daemonians ;  and  now  also,  she  will  exchange  disgrace  for 
victory  in  her  war  against  Philip,  if  her  citizens  individually 
will  shake  off  their  past  inertness  and  negligence,  each  of  them 
henceforward  becoming  ready  to  undertake  his  full  share  of 
personal  duty  in  the  common  cause.  Athens  had  undergone 
enough  humiliation,  and  more  than  enough,  to  teach  her  this 
lesson.  She  might  learn  it  farther  from  her  enemy  Philip 
himself,  who  had  raised  himself  from  small  b^innings,  and 
heaped  losses  as  well  as  shame  upon  her,  mainly  by  his  own 
personal  energy,  perseverance,  and  ability  ;  while  the  Athe- 
nian citizens  had  been  hitherto  so  backward  as  individuals, 
and  so  unprepared  as  a  public,  that  even  if  a  lucky  turn  of 
fortune  were  to  hand  over  to  them  Amphipolis,  they  would 
be  in  no  condition  to  seize  it*  Should  the  rumour  prove  true, 
that  this  Philip  were  dead,  they  would  soon  make  for  them- 
selves another  Philip  equally  troublesome. 


XdKis  flff^Katriy  oZroi  wo&rtpov  avfi- 
fialpti  luil  ytfvX  o'lrajrctv,  ijyoG/Aai  Kal 
irpAros  iipairrhs  tlx^roit  &y  avy- 
yr^titit  rvyxdptiir  cl  7^^  iK  rov  irapc- 
KrtKvB6ro$  xp^^<^^  '*'«  94ovra  oZroi  tnnft' 
fio^\€va'tu^,  oif9^v  ta^  6fias  vvv  Vi€i  fiov' 

*  Demosthenes,  Philippic  i.  p.  40,41. 
"Oti  o(f9kif  r&p  Zt6vrwv  iroioiv' 
Twv  iiJuSw  Koucws  rd  irpdyfiara  fx<<' 
4'r€i  roi^  ««  vdifft  h  irpo<riiK€  wpairrdprwp 
oZrats  «7x*''»  ^^^  ^  iX-wis  ^v  ahrd 
$€krl«    y€y4a-0ai,    &c.      Again,    p.   42. 

VOL.  IX. 


*Aif  rolyvy  Ktd  bfitts  M  rijs  roiaWvs 
i6€\'fi(njr€  y€u4a6<u  yv^fitit  yvy,  itrti- 

S^vcp    ait    TpSrtpov Kal  vai«- 

(rria'$€  ah&ht  fiiv  obh^y  tKaaros  woi^ffttv 
iXwltvp,  rhw  8^  vKriaiov  irdy$*  (/jr^p 
ahrov  wpd^tiv.  Sec. 

Compare  the  previous  harangue,  De 
Symmoriis,  p.  182,  s.  18. 

•  Demosthenes,  Philippic  i.  p.  43, 
s.  15.  &s  8i  yvy  ^X^^^t  **^^^  iiHSmwy 
t£v  Katp£y  ^AfupiiroXiy  H^acBcu  Z^vaurff 
&v,  it'wripT'/ifi4yoi  K<d  rous  vapavKtvaii  Ka\ 
TtCit  yv^fiaus. 
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After  thus  severely  commenting  on  the  past  apathy  of  the 
citizens,  and  insisting  upon  a  change  of  disposition  as  indis- 
pensable, Demosthenfis  proceeds  to  specify  the  particular  acts 
whereby  such  change  ought  to  be  manifested.  He  entreats 
them  not  to  be  startled  by  the  novelty  of  his  plan,  but  to  hear 
him  patiently  to  the  end.  It  is  the  result  of  his  own  medi- 
tations ;  other  citizens  may  have  better  to  propose ;  if  they 
have,  he  shall  not  be  found  to  stand  in  their  way.  What  is 
past,  cannot  be  helped ;  nor  is  extemporaneous  speech  the 
best  way  of  providing  remedies  for  a  difficult  future.^ 

He  advises  first,  that  a  fleet  of  fifty  triremes  shall  be  imme- 
diately put  in  readiness ;  that  the  citizens  shall 
firmly  resolve  to  serve  in  person  on  board,  whenever 
the  occasion  may  require,  and  that  triremes  and 
other  vessels  shall  be  specially  fitted  out  for  half  of 
the  horsemen  of  the  city,  who  shall  serve  personally 
also.  This  force  is  to  be  kept  ready  to  sail  at  a 
moment's  notice,  and  to  meet  Philip  in  any  of  his 
sudden  outmarches  to  Chersonesus,  to  Thermopylae,  to  Olyn- 
thus,  &c.^ 

Secondly,  that  a  farther  permanent  force  shall  be  set  on 
foot  immediately,  to  take  the  aggressive,  and  carry  on  active 
continuous  warfare  against  Philip,  by  harassing  him  in  various 
points  of  his  own  country.  Two  thousand  infantry,  and  200 
horse,  will  be  sufficient ;  but  it  is  essential  that  one-fourth 
part — 500  of  the  former  and  50  of  the  latter — shall  be  citizens 
of  Athens.  The  remainder  are  to  be  foreign  mercenaries ; 
ten  swift  sailing  war  triremes  are  also  to  be  provided  to  pro- 
tect the  transports  against  the  naval  force  of  Philip.  The 
citizens  are  to  serve  by  relays,  relieving  each  other;  every- 
one for  a  time  fixed  beforehand,  yet  none  for  a  very  long 
time.^  The  orator  then  proceeds  to  calculate  the  cost  of  such 
a  standing  force  for  one  year.     He  assigns  to  each  seaman, 


He  insists 
on  the  ne- 
cessity that 
citizens 
shall  serve 
in  person, 
and  pro- 
poses the 
formation 
of  an 

acting  fleet 
and  arma- 
ment. 


*  Demosthenes,  Philipp.  i.  p.  44.  .  .  . 
^irci8^  iiravra  iucoimirff  Kpipar€ — fiii 
irp^€pov  vpoX.af4,0dver§'  firiV  ta^  i^  kp- 
Xris  ZoKti   rivX  Kaiv^v  TapaaKtvifP 

Hwovrts  fUXurra  elf  S4oy  \4yovai9ff  &c. 
....  Olftoi  ro(yw  iyi»  ravra  \4ytw 


lx«u'>  f-h  Kot^^P  €f  rts  AXkos  ^wtcf 
y4W€rai  rt. 

This  deprecatory  tone  deserves  notice, 
and  the  difficulty  which  the  speaker 
anticipates  in  obtainii^  a  hearing. 

'  Demosthenes,  PhUipp.  L  p.  44,  45. 

'  Demosthenes,  Phih|^  L  p.  45,  46. 
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and  to  each  foot  soldier,  ten  drachmae  per  month,  or  two 
oboli  per  day ;  to  each  horseman,  thirty  drachmae  per  month, 
or  one  drachma  (six  oboli)  per  day.  No  difference  is  made 
between  the  Athenian  citizen  and  the  foreigner.  The  sum 
here  assigned  is  not  full  pay,  but  simply  the  cost  of  each 
man's  maintenance.  At  the  same  time,  Demosthenes  pledges 
himself,  that  if  thus  much  be  furnished  by  the  state,  the 
remainder  of  a  full  pay  (or  as  much  again)  will  be  made  up 
by  what  the  soldiers  will  themselves  acquire  in  the  war ;  and 
that  too,  without  wrong  done  to  allies  or  neutral  Greeks.  The 
total  annual  cost  thus  incurred  will  be  92  talents  (= about 
22,000/.).  He  does  not  give  any  estimate  of  the  probable 
cost  of  his  other  armament,  of  50  triremes ;  which  are  to  be 
equipped  and  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  for  emergencies, 
but  not  sent  out  on  permanent  service. 

His  next  task  is,  to  provide  ways  and  means  for  meeting 
such  additional  cost  of  92  talents.  Here  he  produces  His  finan- 
and  reads  to  the  assembly,  a  special  financial  scheme,  Stio£!!''^ 
drawn  up  in  writing.  Not  being  actually  embodied  in  the 
speech,  the  scheme  has  been  unfortunately  lost;  though  its 
contents  would  help  us  materially  to  appreciate  the  views  of 
Demosthenes.*  It  must  have  been  more  or  less  complicated 
in  its  details ;  not  a  simple  proposition  for  an  eispJiora  or 
property-tax,  which  would  have  been  announced  in  a  sentence 
of  the  orator's  speech. 

Assuming  the  money,  the  ships,  and  the  armament  for 
permanent  service,  to  be  provided,  Demosthenes  proposes 
that  a  formal  law  be  passed,  making  such  permanent  service 
peremptory ;  the  general  in  command  being  held  responsible 
for  the  efficient  employment  of  the  force.*  The  islands,  the 
maritime  allies,  and  the  commerce  of  the  iEgean  would  then 
become  secure ;  while  the  profits  of  Philip  from  his  captures 
at  sea  would  be  arrested.^  The  quarters  of  the  armament 
might  be  established,  during  winter  or  bad  weather,  in  Skiathos, 
Thasos,  Lemnos,  or  other  adjoining  islands,  from  whence  they 
could  act  at  all  times  against  Philip  on  his  own  coast ;  while 
from  Athens  it  was  difficult  to  arrive  thither  either  during  the 


'  Demosthen^,  Philipp.  i.  p.  48,  49.        •  Demosthenes,  Philipp.  Lp.49,  s.  37 
*A  V  ^(ip^flu  hkt  Top'  hymvy  tbSt*  itrriv        •  Demosthenes,   Phihpp.  i,  p.  49,  s 


kyh  ydyfieupa^ 


38,  39. 
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prevalence  of  the  Etesian  winds  or  during  winter — the  seasons 
usually  selected  by  Philip  for  his  aggressions.^ 

The  aggregate  means  of  Athens  (Demosthenes  affirmed)  in 
men,  money,  ships,  hoplites,  horsemen,  were  greater 
than  could  be  found  anywhere  else.  But  hitherto 
they  had  never  been  properly  employed.  The 
Athenians,  like  awkward  pugilists,  waited  for  Philip 
to  strike,  and  then  put  up  their  hands  to  follow  his 
blow.  They  never  sought  to  look  him  in  the  face — 
nor  to  be  ready  with  a  good  defensive  system  before- 
hand— nor  to  anticipate  him  in  offensive  operations.*  While 
their  religious  festivals,  the  Panathenaic,  Dionysiac,  and  others, 
were  not  only  celebrated  with  costly  splendour,  but  pre- 
arranged with  the  most  careful  pains,  so  that  nothing  was  ever 
wanting  in  detail  at  the  moment  of  execution — their  military 
force  was  left  without  organization  or  pre-determined  system. 
Whenever  any  new  encroachment  of  Philip  was  made  known, 
nothing  was  found  ready  to  meet  it ;  fresh  decrees  were  to  be 
voted,  modified,  and  put  in  execution,  for  each  special  occasion  ; 
the  time  for  action  was  wasted  in  preparation,  and  before 
a  force  could  be  placed  on  shipboard,  the  moment  for  execu- 
tion had  passed.^  This  practice  of  waiting  for  Philip  to  act 
offensively,  and  then  sending  aid  to  the  point  attacked,  was 
ruinous ;  the  war  must  be  carried  on  by  a  standing  force  put 
in  motion  beforehand.* 

To  provide  and  pay  such  a  standing  force,  is  one  of  the 
main  points  in  the  project  of  Demosthenes ;  the  absolute 
necessity  that  it  shall  consist,  in  large  proportion  at  least,  of 
citizens,  is  another.     To  this  latter  point  he  reverts  again  and 


*  Demosthenes,  Philipp.  i.  p.  48,  49. 
"The  obstinacy  and  violence  of  the 
Etesian  winds,  in  July  and  August,  are 
well  known  to  those  who  have  had  to 
struggle  with  them  in  the  ^gean  during 
that  season."  (Colonel  Leake,  Travels 
in  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  ch.  42, 
p.  426.) 

The  Etesian  winds,  blowing  from  the 
north,  made  it  difficult  to  reach  Mace- 
donia from  Athens. 

Compare  Demosthenes,  De  Rebus 
Chersonesi,  p.  93,  s.  14. 

*  Demosthen^,  Philipp.  i.  p.  51,  s. 

^6 ifius    Hkt    wKfUrTtiP    Hwofur 

awd»T»¥  $x^yr€f,  rpiripuf,  6ir\lras,  hr- 


ircras,  "XfnUjJt-Tmv  rpStroioF,  rovrmp  fthf 
fi^XP^  rijs  r^fifpov  iifi4pas  o69€pI  v^ore 
€is  dtoy  Ti  K4^iia'$€. 

•  Demosthenes,  Philipp.  i.  p.  50.  ip 
9i  ro7s  ircpl  rod  roXc/xov  Arcucra,  iZtip- 
BoorOy  it6pi(rra,  STorro.  Toiyapovp  ifui 
i.KriK6ap.4Pf  ri  koI  Tpiiipdpxovs  KaBitr- 
rafitp,  ical  robots  hrri96<r€ts  votoifuBa 
Ktd  wtfii  xP^y^'''^^  ir6pou  aicowovfitPf 
&c 

*  Demosthenes,  Philipp.  i.  p.  48,  49. 
86? — fi^  fiofidtitus  voXc/ACu^  {6irr€pioviA(P 
yhp  airdvTotp)  itXXii  vapoffictup  irvrcx** 

Compare  his  Oration  De  Rebus  Cher- 
sonesi, p.  92,  s.  II. 
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again,  insisting  that  the  foreign  mercenaries — sent  out  to 
make  their  pay  where  or  how  they  could,  and  unaccompanied 
by  Athenian  citizens — were  at  best  useless  and  untrustworthy. 
They  did  more  mischief  to  friends  and  allies,  who  were  terrified 
at  the  very  tidings  of  their  approach — than  to  the  enemy.^ 
The  general  unprovided  with  funds  to  pay  them,  was  compelled 
to  follow  them  wheresoever  they  chose  to  go,  disregarding  his 
orders  received  from  the  city.  To  try  him  afterwards  for  that 
which  he  could  not  help,  was  unprofitable  disgrace.  But  if  the 
troops  were  regularly  paid ;  if,  besides,  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  them  were  Athenian  citizens,  themselves  interested 
in  success,  and  inspectors  of  all  that  was  done;  then  the 
general  would  be  found  willing  and  able  to  attctck  the  enemy 
with  vigour — and  might  be  held  to  a  rigorous  accountability, 
if  he  did  not.  Such  was  the  only  way  in  which  the  formidable 
and  ever-growing  force  of  their  enemy  Philip  could  be  success- 
fully combated.  As  matters  now  stood,  the  inefficiency  of 
Athenian  operations  was  so  ridiculous,  that  men  might  be 
tempted  to  doubt  whether  Athens  was  really  in  earnest  Her 
chief  military  officers— her  ten  generals,  ten  taxiarchs,  ten 
phylarchs,  and  two  hipparchs,  annually  chosen — were  busied 
only  in  the  affairs  of  the  city  and  in  the  showy  religious 
processions.  They  left  the  real  business  of  war  to  a  foreign 
general  named  Menelaus.^  Such  a  system  was  disgraceful. 
The  honour  of  Athens  ought  to  be  maintained  by  her  own 
citizens,  both  as  generals  and  as  soldiers. 

Such  are  the  principal  features  in  the  discourse  called  the 
First  Philippic ;  the  earliest  public  harangue  delivered  charactcm- 
by  Demosthen^  to  the  Athenian  assembly,  in  refer-  ^^t  phljfp. 
ence  to  the  war  with   Philip.     It   is  not  merely  a  SdVcc^'nd"' 
splendid  piece  of  oratory,  emphatic  and  forcible  in  its  ^^''^^J^l 
appeal  to  tlie  emotions ;  bringing  the  audience  by  «nosthcn«s. 


>  Demosthen6s,  Philipp.  i.  p.  46,  s. 
28.  4^  ol  5*  o^T^  itaff  a6rii  rit  {cvxici 
ii^  arpart^eraty  robs  «p(\ovs  vik^  koX 
robs  avfifidxovSj  ol  8*  ix^P^^  fAfl(ovs  rod 
Z4ovros  ytyivwrc  irol  irapaKi^vra  M 
rbv  T^f  ir6\€Q»s  v6\9fioy,  xpbs  'Aprd" 
0a(ov  md  vavraxoi  fiiwoy  oKx^fo* 
w\4ovr€if  6  ti  trrparriyhs  iueo\ov6€i' 
clic<^«r  ob  yiLp  4<mv  ipx^^v  ju^  9i96rra 
fuirB6w,  Tl  ohf  iccAc^w ;  rds  irpo^pdurtis 
&^Acty    Koi    rod    ffrparriyov    koI    rSr 


(rrpanorr&Wi  fuffOhv  vopltravras  koX  trrpa- 
n^ras  olKtlovs  &<nrfp  iirSirras  r&y  arpa- 
rtfyovfitywy  v€tpaKareurHi<rayras,  &c, 

P*  53»   ^  5'*     i^**^    ^^   M-^^ 

^X^po^  KOTaytXSffiy,  ol  9i  ai/jifiaxoi 
rtByatri  ry  8/fi  robs  roio^ovs  kwoffr6' 
KovSf  &c. 

*  Demosthenes,  Philipp.  i.  p.  47.  iv^l 

yvy  7€  y4XMS  t<rB*  its  XP^I**^^  '*'<*** 
Tpdyfioffu 
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many  different  roads,  to  the  main  conviction  which  the  orator 
seeks  to  impress;  profoundly  animated  with  genuine  Pan- 
hellenic  patriotism,  and  with  the  dignity  of  that  free  Grecian 
world  now  threatened  by  a  monarch  from  without  It  has 
other  merits  besides,  not  less  important  in  themselves,  and 
lying  more  immediately  within  the  scope  of  the  historian. 
We  find  Demosthenes,  yet  only  thirty  years  old — young  in 
political  life— and  thirteen  years  before  the  battle  of  Chaeronda 
— ^taking  accurate  measure  of  the  political  relations  between 
Athens  and  Philip;  examining  those  relations  during  the 
past,  pointing  out  how  they  had  become  every  year  more 
unfavourable,  and  foretelling  the  dangerous  contingences  of 
the  future,  unless  better  precautions  were  taken;  exposing 
with  courageous  frankness  not  only  the  past  mismanagement 
of  public  men,  but  also  those  defective  dispositions  of  the 
people  themselves  wherein  such  management  had  its  root; 
lastly,  after  fault  found,  adventuring  on  his  own  responsibility 
to  propose  specific  measures  of  correction,  and  urging  upon 
reluctant  citizens  a  painful  imposition  of  personal  hardship  as 
well  as  of  taxation.  We  shall  find  him  insisting  on  the  same 
obligation,  irksome  alike  to  the  leading  politicians  and  to  the 
people,^  throughout  all  the  Olynthiacs  and  Philippics.  We 
note  his  warnings,  given  at  this  early  day,  when  timely 
prevention  would  have  been  easily  practicable ;  and  his 
superiority  to  elder  politicians  like  Eubulus  and  Pholdon,  in 
prudent  appreciation,  in  foresight,  and  in  the  courage  of 
speaking  out  unpalatable  truths.  More  than  twenty  years 
after  this  period,  when  Athens  had  lost  the  game  and  was  in 
her  phase  of  humiliation,  Demosthenes  (in  repelling  the  charges 
of  those  who  imputed  her  misfortunes  to  his  bad  advice) 
measures  the  real  extent  to  which  a  political  statesman  is 
properly  responsible.  The  first  of  all  things  is, — **To  see 
events  in  their  beginnings — ^to  discern  tendencies  beforehand, 


*  Demosthenes,  Philipp.  i.  p.  $4, 
s.  58.  *Eyit  fihtf  oZv  offr  AXXore  x<J- 
iror€  irphs  x^^^  €i\6firiu  X/ycir,  8,ti  ta^ 
IjAi  koX  trvvoifftiy  irtrficfi^pos  2,  yuy 
re    a    yiyvdtffKv     iraafff     airX»s,     ohtkw 

\6firiv  B*  tiv,    &<nr€p  &ri   tifuy  (nffi/p4pti 


T^  fidkrurra  hno^tv  o75a,  offrw;  cIScrai 
avpoTaoy  md  r^  rh  fi4\rurra  cnr^i^i* 
iroAA.^  yhp  &y  l^iw  tlwow,  Nvr  8*  hr* 
iBiiKois  ovtri  rots  iarh  To6r»w  4fAavr^ 
ytrtiffofidyoiif  tfivs  M  r^  avyoiatiw 
{t/iiy,  hy  vpd^firt,  ravra  w€vt7a$€u  k4yttM 
aipovfiot. 


ch.  lxxxvii.      his  advice  not  taken. 


3" 


and  proclaim  them  beforehand  to  others — to  abridge  as  much 
as  possible  the  rubs,  impediments,  jealousies,  and  tardy  move- 
ments, inseparable  from  the  march  of  a  free  city — and  to 
infuse  among  the  citizens  harmony,  friendly  feelings,  and 
zeal  for  the  performance  of  their  duties."  ^  The  first  Philippic 
is  alone  sufficient  to  prove,  how  justly  Demosthenes  lays  claim 
to  the  merit  of  having  "  seen  events  in  their  beginnings  "  and 
gfiven  timely  warning  to  his  countrymen.  It  will  also  go  to 
show,  along  with  other  proofs  hereafter  to  be  seen,  that  he  was 
not  less  honest  and  judicious  in  his  attempts  to  fulfil  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  statesman's  duty — that  of  working 
up  his  countrymen  to  unanimous  and  resolute  enterprise ;  to 
the  pitch  requisite  not  merely  for  speaking  and  voting,  but  for 
acting  and  suffering,  against  the  public  enemy. 

We  know  neither  the  actual  course,  nor  the  concluding  vote 
of  this  debate,  wherein  Demosthenes  took  a  part  so  b.c.  351. 
unexpectedly  prominent     But  we  know  that  neither  d^^^^JL 
of  the  two  positive  measures  which  he  recommends  ^^<3  into 
was  carried  into  effect     The  working  armament  was  ^^^^''  ^ 

*^  senous 

not  sent  out,  nor  was  the  home-force,  destined  to  be  JJ^^STb 
held  in  reserve  for  instant  movement  in  case  of  emer-  Athens. 
gency,  ever  got  ready.  It  was  not  until  the  following  month 
of  September  (the  oration  being  delivered  some  time  in  the 
first  half  of  351  B.C.),  that  any  actual  force  was  sent  against 
Philip  ;  and  even  then  nothing  more  was  done  than  to  send 
the  mercenary  chief  Charid^mus  to  the  Chersonese,  with  ten 
triremes,  and  five  talents  in  money,  but  no  soldiers.*  Nor  is 
there  any  probability  that  Demosthenes  even  obtained  a 
favourable  vote  of  the  assembly ;  though  strong  votes  against 
Philip  were  often  passed  without  being  ever  put  in  execution 
afterwards.' 


'  Demosthenes,  De  Coron^  p.  jo8, 

oO  waptuTOvfAai,  Tira  4>Zr  itrrl  ravra ; 
'l9c<F  rk  iTffdyfAara  iLpx6fifvat  Ktd 
irpo€MrB4a'dai  lud  irpo^twuy  rots  &AXotr. 
Tairra  wixptucrai  fioi.  Kal  Irt  riis 
iKwrraxov  fipaZinrrraSf  iKvovif  ayyoias, 
^t\ov€Ucieis,  h  woktr licit  reus  ir6\*fft 
irp6cM<mw  aviffoLs  koX  hfayKoua  ofiap' 
r^fiora,  ravtt  its  «tf  dkdxKrra  ffv<rr«7- 
Aoi,    fcol    rohvturriov    tls    SfiSyoiew    Kal 


^iKlav  Kol  rod  rh,  94oma  irottly  Spfiijv 
vporp^au, 

•  Demosthenes,  Olynth.  iii.  p.  29, 
s.  K. 

»  Demosthenes,  Philipp.  i.  p.  48,  s. 
34 ;  Olynth.  ii.  p.  21,  s.  12 ;  Olynth.  iu. 
p.  29,  s.  5,  p.  32,  s.  16 ;  De  Rhodioram 
Libertate,  p.  190,  s.  I.  And  not  merely 
votes  against  Philip,  but  against  others 
also,  remained  either  unexecuted  or  in- 
adequately executed  (Demosthenes,  De 
Rcpublica  Ordinanda,  p.  175,  176). 
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Demosthenes  was  doubtless  opposed  by  those  senior  states- 
opponcnu     men  whose  duty  it  would  have  been  to  come  forward 

of  Demo-  i  ,  .   «       «  .    .  .  i 

sthenas  at  thcmselves  with  the  same  propositions,  assuming  the 
speakers  in  necessity  to  be  undeniable.  But  what  ground  was 
Phiii^^      taken   in   opposing  him,  we   do   not  know.     There 

alarm  about  .,  i«*ai  • 

thePcreian  existcd  at  that  timc  in  Athens  a  certain  party  or 
cinti^ues.  section  who  undervalued  Philip  as  an  enemy  not 
really  formidable — far  less  formidable  than  the  Persian  king.* 
The  reports  of  Persian  force  and  preparation,  prevalent  two 
years  before  when  Demosthenes  delivered  his  harangue  on  the 
Symmories,  seem  still  to  have  continued,  and  may  partly 
explain  the  inaction  against  Philip.  Such  reports  would  be 
magnified,  or  fabricated,  by  another  Athenian  party  much 
more  dangerous ;  in  communication  with,  and  probably  paid 
by,  Philip  himself  To  this  party  Demosthenes  makes  his 
earliest  allusion  in  the  first  Philippic,*  and  reverts  to  them  on 
many  occasions  afterwards.  We  may  be  very  certain  that 
there  were  Athenian  citizens  serving  as  Philip's  secret  agents, 
though  we  cannot  assign  their  names.  It  would  be  not  less 
his  interest  to  purchase  such  auxiliaries,  than  to  employ  paid 
spies  in  his  operations  of  war ;  *  while  the  prevalent  political 
antipathies  at  Athens,  coupled  with  the  laxity  of  public 
morality  in  individuals,  would  render  it  perfectly  practicable 
to  obtain  suitable  instruments.  That  not  only  at  Athens,  but 
also  at  Amphipolis,  Potidaea,  Olynthus  and  elsewhere,  Philip 
achieved  his  successes,  partly  by  purchasing  corrupt  partisans 
among  the  leaders  of  his  enemies — is  an  assertion  so  intrinsi- 
cally probable,  that  we  may  readily  believe  it,  though  advanced 
chiefly  by  unfriendly  witnesses.  Such  corruption  alone,  indeed, 
would  not  have  availed  him,  but  it  was  eminently  useful  when 
combined  with  well-employed  force  and  military  genius. 


*  Demosthenes,  De  Rhodior.  Libertat.  This  oration  was  delivered  in  351-350 

p.   197,   s.    31.    SpA  8*    ifi&v  ivl-ovf  B.g. ;  a  few  months  after  the  first  Phi- 

<^iA/inrou  fi^v   &s  ap*  oh^tyhs  &(/ov  voX-  lippic. 

xdKts     i^iyafpovyras,     fiwrtXia     8*     &s  \      ^  Demosthen^   Philipp.  i.  p.  45,  s. 

%<rx^P^^  ^X^P^^  °'^^  ^^  irpo€\rrrai  ^/3ov-  21  ;  Olynthiac  ii.  p.  19,  s.  4. 

fxivovs,    Et  8^  'jhp    iJi.lv   ios    ^av\ov  '  Compare  the  advice  of  the  The- 

ovK     itfivyovfA§$af    r^    8^     &s    <po'  ,  bans  to  Mardonius  in  479  B.C. — during 

/8cp^    irdyd*  &irtl^ofx9y,  trphi  rlyas  irapa-  the  Persian  invasion  of  Greece  (Herodot. 

ro^6fit$a;  ix.  2). 
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CHAPTER    LXXXVIII. 

EUBOIC     AND     OLYNTHIAN     WARS. 

If  even  in  Athens,  at  the  date  of  the  first  Philippic  of  Demo- 
sthenes, the  uneasiness  about  Philip  was  considerable, 
much  more  serious  had  it  become  among  his  neigh-  change  of 
hours  the  Olynthians.     He  had  gained  them  over,  S"oi^3!Ss 
four  years  before,  by  transferring  to  them  the  terri-  o/j^*hians 
tory  of  Anthemus — and  the  still   more   important  phfilp- 
town  of  Potidaea,  captured  by  his  own  arms  from  ^ceTuh 
Athens.      Grateful    for    these    cessions,    they    had  '^*^*'"'* 
become  his  allies  in  his  war  with  Athens,  whom  they  hated 
on  every  ground.     But  a  material  change  had  since  taken 
place.     Since  the  loss  of  Meth6nd,   Athens,   expelled  from 
the  coast  of  Thrace  and   Macedonia,  had  ceased  to  be  a 
hostile  neighbour,  or   to  inspire  alarm   to  the  Olynthians ; 
while  the  immense  increase  in  the  power  of  Philip,  combined 
with  his  ability  and  ambition  alike  manifest,  had  overlaid 
their  gratitude  for  the  past  by  a  sentiment  of  fear  for  the 
future.     It  was  but  too  clear  that  a  prince  who  stretched  his 
encroaching  arms  in  all  directions — to  Thermopylae,  to  lUyria, 
and  to  Thrace— would  not  long  suffer  the  fertile  peninsula 
between  the  Thermaic  and  Strymonic  gulfs  to  remain  occu- 
pied by  free  Grecian  communities.     Accordingly,  it  seems 
that  after  the  great  victory  of  Philip  in  Thessaly  over  the 
Phokians  (in  the  first  half  of  352  B.C.),  the  Olynthians  mani- 
fested their  uneasiness  by  seceding  from  alliance  with  him 
against  Athens.     They  concluded  peace  with  that  city,  and 
manifested  such  friendly  sentiments  that  an  alliance  began 
to  be  thought  possible.     This  peace  seems  to  have  been  con- 
cluded before  November  352  B.c.^ 


*  Demosthen.    cont.    Aristokrat    p.  '  ^<ray.   «cai   ZC   iKuvov   iiiitw    4wo\4fju>vir 
656,    s.   129.      ^iccurot   (Olynthians)  l«»  I  4v9l^  Si  tVhy  /tflfw  rrfs  wpbs  aihohs 

IaHv   ktipiav   aJrhy    (Philip)    rriXiKovToy  '  irdrrtcos  yiyv6yL^vo¥ iJ/iar,  ots 

riXlitoi  tbv  vitrrbs  jMjpx^t  <r6fifAaxol  tc    "Uraviv  awdyruu  oyBp^nif  IfSKrr'  &y  ical 
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Here  was  an  important  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
Unfriendly  Olynthians.  Though  they  probably  intended  it,  not 
Phiiijf*  ^  a  measure  of  hostility  against  Philip,  but  simply  as 
oiymhis-  ^  precaution  to  ensure  to  themselves  recourse  else- 
iit^  wa?  in  where  in  case  of  becoming  exposed  to  his  attack,  it 
350  B.C.  ^2^  j^Q^  likely  that  he  would  either  draw  or  recognise 
any  such  distinction.  He  would  probably  consider  that  by 
the  cession  of  Potidaea,  he  had  purchased  their  co-operation 
against  Athens,  and  would  treat  their  secession  as  at  least 
making  an  end  to  all  amicable  relations. 

A  few  months  afterwards  (at  the  date  of  the  first  Philippic*) 
we  find  that  he,  or  his  soldiers,  had  attacked,  and  made  sudden 
excursions  into  their  territory,  close  adjoining  to  his  own. 

In  this  state  of  partial  hostility,  yet  without  proclaimed  or 
vigorous  war,  matters  seem  to  have  remained  throughout  the 
year  351  B.C  Philip  was  engaged  during  that  year  in  his 
Thracian  expedition,  where  he  fell  sick,  so  that  aggressive 
enterprise  was  for  the  time  suspended.  Meanwhile  the  Athe- 
nians seem  to  have  proposed  to  Olynthus  a  scheme  of  decided 
alliance  against  Philip.*  But  the  Olynthians  had  too  much 
to  fear  from  him,  to  become  themselves  the  aggressors.  They 
still  probably  hoped  that  he  might  find  sufficient  enemies  and 
occupation  elsewhere,  among  Thracians,  Illyrians,  Paeonians, 
Arymbas,  and  the  Epirots,  and  Athenians  ;  ^  at  any  rate,  they 
would  not  be  the  first  to  provoke  a  contest  This  state  of 
reciprocal  mistrust*  continued  for  several  months,  until  at 
length  Philip  began  serious  operations  against  them ;  not 
very  long  after  his  recovery  from  the  sickness  in  Thrace,  and 


rohs  intiyov  iplXovs  kcH  aihhv  rhy  ^/Xnr- 
iroy    iiwoKTflyayraSf    (pi\ovs   ireiro/r^i^at, 
<l>a<rl  9i  Kol  avfifuixovs  woi'ficrtcrdau 
We  know  from   Dionysius  that  this 


\ovy  r4vs,  *0\vy$lovs  ^ictoXc- 
/A^aai  9€7y  ^<Xlinry,  y4yoytw  air6- 
fjLOTow,  Koi  ravff  &s  &y  i)fur  ftdXtera 
avfA^pot,     El  fi^y  y^   ^*  i/tMW  vcta*- 


oration  was  delivered     between    Mid*  I  Q4yr€s  ky^tKoyro  rhy  wSKffAoy^  a^aXtpcl 
summer  352  B.C.  and  Midsimimer  351  I  ffjifinaxot  iccti.  fi^xp^  rov  ravr*  hy  iyytn 
B.C.     I  have  already  remarked  that  it    Kir^i  ^<ray  tirws,  &c. 
must  have  been  delivered,  in  my  judge-  |      Compare  Olynth.  lit  p.  30,  s.  9,  and 
ment,  before  the  month  Maemakterion    p.   32,   s.  18.    q^x  ^^^  ^^  iroXc/i^roicr, 


(November)  352  B.C. 

1  Demosthen^,  Philippic  i.  p.  44^ 
8.  20.  ....  4ir\  rhs  4\ai^yiis  rwbras 
iiirh  r^r  oIk^Ios  X'^pcu  o^ov  ffrpartiaSf 
c/s  n^Kas  Kol  X*^p6yrivoy  Ktd  "OKwOoy 
kcDl  Ztoi  fioiKtrat, 

«  Demosthenas,   Olynthiac    i.  p.   11,  1  oM'  ovroi  *i\tinny,  &c. 
s.  7.  .  .   .    wyl  ydp^  t  wdyr^s  iOpi/K'  \ 


iroi/Aws  vdtrtiy  ihnax^o6fi€$a,  otrot  yvy 
woXtfiodyrm ; 

•  Demosthen^    Olynth.    i.    p.    13, 
s.  13. 

*  Demosthenes,    Olynth.    iii.  p.  30, 
s.  8.     oCrt    ^iXtvwos    40df^9i    ro^ovi. 
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seemingly  towards  the  middle  of  350  B.C.  ;^  a  little  before  the 
begimiing  of  Olympiad  107,  3. 

It  was  probably  during  the  continuance  of  such  semi-hostile 
relations  that  two  half-brothers  of  Philip,  sons  of  p^  .^.^ 
his  father  Amyntas  by  another  mother,  sought  and  Jjiuiew  of 
obtained  shelter  at  Olynthus.  They  came  as  his  ^^^{^*Jt*" 
enemies;  for  he  had  put  to  death  already  one  of  oiynthu*. 
their  brothers,  and  they  themselves  only  escaped  the  same 
fate  by  flight  Whether  they  had  committed  any  positive  act 
to  provoke  his  wrath,  we  are  not  informed  ;  but  such  tragedies 
were  not  unfrequent  in  the  Macedonian  regal  family.  While 
Olynthus  was  friendly  and  grateful  to  Philip,  these  exiles 
would  not  have  resorted  thither ;  but  they  were  now  favour- 
ably received,  and  may  perhaps  have  held  out  hopes  that  in 
case  of  war  they  could  raise  a  Macedonian  party  against 
Philip.  To  that  prince,  the  reception  of  his  fugitive  enemies 
served  as  a  plausible  pretence  for  war — ^which  he  doubtless 
would  under  all  circumstances  have  prosecuted  —  against 
01)mthus ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  so  put  forward  in  his 
public  declarations.' 

But  Philip,  in  accomplishing  his  conquests,  knew  well  how 
to  blend  the  influences  of  deceit  and  seduction  with  intris^ues 
those  of  arms,  and  to  divide  or  corrupt  those  whom  oiynthu*- 

v-,jj.  ij  #T»  i-'*j«  *"*  means  of 

he  mtended    to   subdue.     To   such    msidious   ap-  comipUon 
proaches  Olynthus  was  in  many  ways  open.     The  fom«ting 
power  of  that  city  consisted,  in  great  part,  in  her  SLcirdL* 
position   as  chief  of  a  numerous  confederacy,   including  a 
large  proportion,   though  probably  not  all,  of  the   Grecian 


*  Demosthenes,  Olynth.  i.  p.  13,  s. 
13.  ...  .  1i(rBiyri<r€'  irdKiy  ^atiras  oIk 
iwX  rh  P^vfifTw  iWicXtrcr,  &XX'  tdObs 
^OKvwBlois  dwtx^ipric^fy' 

What  length  of  time  is  denoted  by 
the  adverb  edO^f,  must,  of  course,  be 
matter  of  conjecture.  If  the  expression 
had  been  found  in  the  Oration  De 
CoronIL,  delivered  twenty  years  after- 
wards we  might  have  construed  ti$bs 
very  loosely.  But  it  occurs  here  in  an 
oration  delivered  probably  in  the  latter 


covery  and  his  serious  attack  upon  the 
Olynthians)  a  longer  time  than  six 
months.  We  should  then  suppose  this 
attack  to  have  been  commenced  about 
the  last  quarter  of  Olymp.  107,  2 ;  or 
in  the  first  half  of  350  B.C.  Xhis  is  the 
view  of  Bohnecke,  and  I  think  very 
probable  (Forschungen,  p.  211). 

*  Justin,  viii.  3 ;  Orosius,  iii.  12. 
Justin  states  this  as  the  cause  of  the 
attack  made  by  Philip  on  Olynthus — 
which  I  do  not  believe.    But  I  see  no 


half  of  350  B.c, — certainly  not  later  ground  for  doubting  the  fact  itself— or 
than  the  first  half  of  348  B.a  Ac-  '  for  doubting  that  Philip  laid  hold  of  it 
cordingly,  it  is  hardly  reasonable  to  I  as  a  pretext,  lie  found  the  half-brothers 
assign  to  the  interval  here  designated  in  Olynthus  when  the  city  was  taken, 
by    cd^s    (that    between    Philip^s   re-    and  put  both  of  them  to  death. 
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cities  in  the  peninsula  of  Chalkidik^.  Among  the  different 
members  of  such  a  confederacy,  there  was  more  or  less  of 
dissentient  interest  or  sentiment,  which  accidental  circum- 
stances might  inflame  so  as  to  induce  a  wish  for  separation. 
In  each  city,  moreover,  and  in  Olynthus  itself,  there  were 
ambitious  citizens  competing  for  power,  and  not  scrupulous 
as  to  the  means  whereby  it  was  to  be  acquired  or  retained. 
In  each  of  them,  Philip  could  open  intrigues,  and  enlist  par- 
tisans ;  in  some,  he  would  probably  receive  invitations  to  do 
so  ;  for  the  greatness  of  his  exploits,  while  it  inspired  alarm  in 
some  quarters,  raised  hopes  among  disappointed  and  jealous 
minorities.  If,  through  such  predisposing  circumstances,  he 
either  made  or  found  partisans  and  traitors  in  the  distant 
cities  of  Peloponnesus,  much  more  was  this  practicable  for 
him  in  the  neighbouring  peninsula  of  Chalkidikd.  Olynthus 
and  the  other  cities  were  nearly  all  conterminous  with  the 
Macedonian  territory,  some  probably  with  boundaries  not 
clearly  settled.  Perdikkas  II.  had  given  to  the  Olynthians  (at 
the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  ^)  a  portion  of  his  terri- 
tory near  the  Lake  Bolb^  :  Philip  himself  had  given  to  them 
the  district  of  Anthemus.  Possessed  of  so  much  neighbouring 
land,  he  had  the  means,  with  little  loss  to  himself,  of  materially 
favouring  or  enriching  such  individual  citizens,  of  Olynthus  or 
other  cities,  as  chose  to  promote  his  designs.  Besides  direct 
bribes,  where  that  mode  of  proceeding  was  most  effective,  he 
could  grant  the  right  of  gratuitous  pasture  to  the  flocks  and 
herds  of  one,  and  furnish  abundant  supplies  of  timber  to 
another.  Master  as  he  now  was  of  Amphipolis  and  Philippi, 
he  could  at  pleasure  open  or  close  to  them  the  speculations 
in  the  gold  mines  of  Mount  Pangaeus,  for  which  they  had 
always  hankered.^  If  his  privateers  harassed  even  the  powerful 
Athens,  and  the  islands  under  her  protection,  much  more 
vexatious  would  they  be  to  his  neighbours  in  the  Chalkidic 
peninsula,  which  they  as  it  were  encircled,  from  the  Thermaic 
Gulf  on  one  side  to  the  Strymonic  Gulf  on  the  other.  Lastly, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  some  individuals  in  these  cities  had 
found  it  profitable  to  take  service,  civil  or  military,  under 


»  Thucyd.  i.  58. 

'  Demosthenes,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  42  s,  426;  Xenophon,  Hellen.  v.  2,  17. 
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Philip,  which  would   supply   him   with   correspondents   and 
adherents  among  their  friends  and  relatives. 

It  will  thus  be  easily  seen,  that  with  reference  to  Olynthus 
and  her  confederate  cities,  Philip  had  at  his  command  means 
of  private  benefit  and  annoyance  to  such  an  extent,  as  would 
ensure  to  him  the  co-operation  of  a  venal  and  traitorous 
minority  in  each ;  such  minority  of  course  blending  its  pro- 
ceedings, and  concealing  its  purposes,  among  the  standing 
political  feuds  of  the  place.  These  means  however  were  only 
preliminary  to  the  direct  use  of  the  sword.  His  seductions 
and  presents  commenced  the  work,  but  his  excellent  general- 
ship and  soldiers — the  phalanx,  the  hypaspistae,  and  the 
cavalry,  all  now  brought  into  admirable  training  during  the  ten 
years  of  his  reign— completed  it. 

Though  Demosthenes  in  one  passage  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
that  Philip  rated  his  established  influence  so  high  as  conquest 
to  expect  to  incorporate  the  Chalkidic  confederacy  stmclfJnof 
in  his  empire  without  serious  difficulty  and  without  [{j^Jf'^"'. 
even  real  war  ^— there  is  ground  for  believing  that  J^^JIJ^ 
he  encountered  strenuous   resistance,   avenged   by  fh»'»pb«- 

'  o  •     tween  350- 

unmeasured  rigours  after  the  victory.  The  two  JJ^y^-  ^, 
years  and  a  half  between  Midsummer  350  B.C.,  and  no^cna. 
the  commencement  of  347  B.C.  (the  two  last  years  of  Olympiad 
107  and  the  nine  first  months  of  Olympiad  108),  were  pro- 
ductive of  phaenomena  more  terror-striking  than  anything  in 
the  recent  annals  of  Greece.  No  less  than  thirty-two  free 
Grecian  cities  in  ChalkidikS  were  taken  and  destroyed,  the 
inhabitants  being  reduced  to  slavery,  by  Philip.  Among 
them  was  Olynthus,  one  of  the  most  powerful,  flourishing, 
and  energetic  members  of  the  Hellenic  brotherhood ;  Apol- 
lonia,  whose  inhabitants  would  now  repent  the  untoward 
obstinacy  of  their  fathers  (thirty-two  years  before)  in  repu- 
diating a  generous  and  equal  confederacy  with  Olynthus, 
and  invoking  Spartan  aid  to  revive  the  falling  power  of  Philip's 
father,  Amyntas  ;  and  Stageira,  the  birth-place  of  Aristotle. 


^  Demosthen^,  Ol3mth.  i.  p.  15,  s.  22. 
oSr*  tof  i^'tivtyxt  rdp  •ie6Ktfi6y  tot€ 
Tovrov  iK€7pos,  tl  toXc/aciv  4^071  Sc^- 
o-cir  avrdw^  &XA'  its  iiriitv  thrama  r&r€ 


8<^€tMrTai.      ToOro    84^     irpwroy    aihU^ 
Topirrci  irapd  yvtl^firiv  yryovhSf  &c 
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The  destruction  of  thirty-two  free  Hellenic  communities  in 
two  years  by  a  foreigjn  prince,  was  a  calamity  the  like  of  which 
had  never  occurred  since  the  suppression  of  the  Ionic  revolt 
and  the  invasion  of  Xerxes.  I  have  already  recounted  in  a 
previous  chapter  ^  the  manifestation  of  wrath  at  the  festival 
of  the  99th  Olympiad  (384  B.a)  against  the  envoys  of  the 
elder  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  who  had  captured  and  subverted 
five  or  six  free  Hellenic  communities  in  Italy.  Far  more 
vehement  would  be  the  sentiment  of  awe  and  terror,  after  the 
Olynthian  war,  against  the  Macedonian  destroyer  of  thirty- 
two  Chalkidic  cities.  We  shall  find  this  plainly  indicated  in 
the  phaenomena  immediately  succeeding.  We  shall  see  Athens 
terrified  into  a  peace  alike  dishonourable  and  improvident, 
which  even  Demosthenes  does  not  venture  to  oppose:  we 
shall  see  iCschin^s  passing  out  of  a  free-spoken  Athenian 
citizen  into  a  servile  worshipper,  if  not  a  paid  agent,  of  Philip : 
we  shall  observe  Isokrat^s,  once  the  champion  of  Pan-hellenic 
freedom  and  integrity,  ostentatiously  proclaiming  Philip  as 
the  master  and  arbiter  of  Greece,  while  persuading  him  at 
the  same  time  to  use  his  power  well  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
quering Persia.  These  were  terrible  times ;  suitably  illustrated 
in  their  cruel  details  by  the  gangs  of  enslaved  Chalkidic 
Greeks  of  both  sexes,  seen  passing  even  into  Peloponnesus  * 
as  the  property  of  new  grantees  who  extolled  the  munificence 
of  the  donor  Philip  ;  and  suitably  ushered  in  by  awful  celestial 
signs,  showers  of  fire  and  blood  falling  from  the  heavens  to 
the  earth,  in  testimony  of  the  wrath  of  the  gods,^ 


>  See  Ch.  Ixxxiii.  i  non  quia  hsec  facta  sunt  arbitror,  verum 


»  Demosthenes,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  439, 
>£schines  himself  met  a  person  named 
Atrestidas  followed  by  one  of  these 
sorrowful  troops.  We  may  be  sure  that 
this  case  was  only  one  among  many. 

»  Pliny,  H.  N.  ii.  27.  "Fit  et  coeli 
ipsius  hiatus,  quod  yocant  chasma.  Fit 
et  sanguined  specie  (quo  nihil  terribilius 
mortalium  timori  est)  incendium  ad 
terras  cadens  inde;  siodt  Olympktdis 
centesima  septima  anno  tertio^  cum  rex 
Philippus  Graciam  quateret,  Atquc  ego 
hsec  statis  temporibus  naturae,  ut  cetera, 
arbitror  existere  ;  non  (ut  plerique) 
variis  de  causis,  quas  ingeniorum  acu- 
men excogitat.  Quippe  ingentium  ma- 
lorumfture  pranuntia  ;  sed  ea  accidisse 


hsec  ideo  facta,  quia  incasura  erant  ilia  : 
raritate  autem  occultam  eorom  esse  ra- 
tionem,  ideoque  non  sicut  exortus  supra 
dictos  defectusque  et  multa  alia  nosci" 

The  precision  of  this  chronological 
note  makes  it  valuable.  Olymp.  107,  3 
— corresponds  to  the  year  between  Mid- 
simimer  350  and  Midsummer  349  B.C. 

Taylor,  who  cites  this  passage  in  his 
Prolegomena  ad  Demosthenem  (ap. 
Reiske  Oratt.  Gr.  voL  viiL  p.  756), 
takes  the  liberty,  without  any  manu- 
script authority,  of  altering  Urtic  into 
quarto ;  which  Bohnccke  justly  pro- 
nounces  to  be  unreasonable  (For- 
schungen,  p.  212).  The  passage  as  it 
stands  is  an  evidence,  not  merely  to 
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While,  however,  we  make  out  with  tolerable  clearness  the 
general   result  of  Philip's  Olynthian  war,  and  the  b.c.3so. 
terror  which  it  struck  into  the  Grecian  mind — we  are  atulls  the 
not  only  left  without  information  as  to  its  details,  anJchSu' 
but  are  even  perplexed  by  its  chronology.     I  have  beg*i^i 
already  remarked,  that  though  the  Olynthians  had  oij^uiian 
contracted  such  suspicions  of  Philip,  even  before  the  J!^*"^^ 
banning  of  351  B.c,  as  to  induce  them  to  make  peace  with 
his  enemy  Athens — they  had,  nevertheless,  declined  the  over- 
tures of  Athens  for  a  closer  alliance,  not  wishing  to  bring 
upon  themselves  decided  hostility  from  so  powerful  a  neigh- 
bour, until  his  aggressions  should  become  such  as  to  leave 
them  no  choice.      We  have  no  precise  information   as  to 
Philip's  movements  after  his  operations  in  Thrace  and  his  sick- 
ness in  35 1  B.C.     But  we  know  that  it  was  not  in  his  nature 
to  remain  inactive ;  that  he  was  incessantly  pushing  his  con- 
quests; and  that  no  conquest  could  be  so  important  to  him 
as  that  of  Olynthus  and  the  Chalkidic  peninsula.     Accord- 
ingly, we  are  not  surprised  to  find,  that  the  Olynthian  and 
Chalkidian  confederates  became  the  object  of  his  direct  hos- 
tility in  350  B.C.     He  raised  pretences  for  attack  against  one 
or  other  of  these  cities  separately ;  avoiding  to  deat  with  the 
confederacy  as  a  whole,  and  disclaiming,  by  special  envoys,^ 
all  purposes  injurious  to  Olynthus. 

Probably  the  philippising  party  in  that  city  may  have  dwelt 

upon  this  disclaimer  as  satisfactory,  and  given  as  xhcoiyn- 
/•1  «  1  /•Tki'f      thians  con- 

many  fake  assurances  about  the  purposes  of  Philip,  dude  aUi- 

^_  &ncc  witli 

as  we  shall   find  iEschinfis   hereafter   uttering   at  Athens. 
Athens.     But  the  general  body  of  citizens  were  not  so  de- 


authenticate  the  terrific  character  of  the 
time,  but  also  to  prove,  among  other 
evidences,  that  the  attadc  of  Philip  on 
the  Olynthians  and  Chalkldians  began 
in  350-349  B.a — not  in  the  following 
Oljrmpic  year,  or  in  the  time  after  Mid- 
summer 349  B.C. 

Bohnecke  (Forschungen,  p.  201-221) 
has  gone  into  an  examination  of  the 
dates  and  events  of  this  Olynthian  war, 
and  has  arranged  them  in  a  manner 
different  from  any  preceding  critic  His 
examination  is  acute  and  instructive, 
including  however  some  reasonings  of 
little  force  or  pertinence.  I  follow  him 
generally  in  placing  the  beginning  of 


the  OI]mthian  war,  and  the  Olynthiacs 
of  Demosthenes,  before  Olymp.  107,  4. 
This  is  the  best  opinion  which  I  can 
form,  on  matters  lamentably  unattested 
and  uncertain. 

*  Demosthen.  Philipp.  iii.  p.  113. 
That  Philip  not  only  attacked,  but  even 
subdued,  the  thirty-two  Chalkidic  cities, 
before  he  marched  directly  and  finally 
to  assail  Olynthus — is  stated  in  the  Frag- 
ment of  Kallisthen^  ap.  Stobaeum, 
£c]o£.  Tit.  vii.  p.  92. 

Ksulisthen^s,  whose  history  is  lost, 
was  a  native  of  Olynthus,  bom  a  few 
years  before  the  capture  of  the  city. 


N 
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ceived.  Feeling  that  the  time  had  come  when  it  was  prudent 
to  close  with  the  previous  Athenian  overtures,  they  sent 
envoys  to  Athens  to  propose  alliance  and  invite  co-operation 
against  Philip.  Their  first  propositions  were  doubtless  not 
couched  in  the  language  of  urgency  and  distress.  They  were 
not  as  yet  in  any  actual  danger ;  their  power  was  great  in 
reality,  and  estimated  at  its  full  value  abroad ;  moreover,  as 
prudent  diplomatists,  they  would  naturally  overstate  their  own 
dignity  and  the  magnitude  of  what  they  were  offering.  Of 
course  they  would  ask  for  Athenian  aid  to  be  sent  to  Chalki- 
dikd — since  it  was  there  that  the  war  was  being  carried  on ; 
but  they  would  ask  for  aid  in  order  to  act  energetically  against 
the  common  enemy,  and  repress  the  growth  of  his  power — 
not  to  avert  immediate  danger  menacing  Olynthua 

There  needed  no  discussion  to  induce  the  Athenians  to 
accept  this  alliance.  It  was  what  they  had  long  been 
seeking,  and  they  willingly  closed  with  the  proposi- 
tion. Of  course  they  ako  promised — what  indeed 
was  almost  involved  in  the  acceptance — to  send  a 
force  to  co-operate  against  Philip  in  Chalkidikd.  On 
this  first  recognition  of  Olynthus  as  an  ally — or  per- 
haps shortly  afterwards,  but  before  circumstances  had  at 
all  changed — Demosthenes  delivered  his  earliest  Olynthiac 
harangue.  Of  the  three  memorable  compositions  so  denomi- 
nated, the  earliest  is,  in  my  judgement,  that  which  stands 
second  in  the  edited  order.  Their  true  chronological  order 
has  long  been,  and  still  is,  matter  of  controversy ;  the  best 
conclusion  which  I  can  form,  is  that  the  first  and  the  second 
are  erroneously  placed,  but  that  the  third  is  really  the  latest  ;* 
all  of  them  being  delivered  during  the  six  or  seven  last 
months  of  350  B.C. 

In  this  his  earliest  advocacy  (the  speech  which  stands  printed 
The  Second  ^is  the  second  Olynthiac),  Demosthenes  insists  upon 
Olynthiac  ^^  advantageous  contingency  which  has  just  turned 
iite  tonclnd  ^P  ^^^  Athens,  through  the  blessing  of  the  gods,  in 
tenor.  ^j^^  spoutancous  tender  of  so  valuable  an  ally.     He 


The  Athe- 
nians con- 
tract  alli- 
ance with 
Olynthus — 
earliest 
Olynthiac 
speech  of 
Demosthe- 
nes. 


*  Some  remarks  will  be  found  on  the 
order  of  the  Olynthiacs  in  an  Appendix 
to  the  present  chapter. 

It  must  be  understood  that  I  always 


speak  of  the  Olynthiacs  as  firsts  secondy 
and  thirds  according  to  the  common 
and  edited  order ;  though  I  cannot 
adopt  that  order  as  correct. 
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recommends  that  aid  be  despatched  to  the  new  ally;  the 
most  prompt  and  efTective  aid  will  please  him  the  best  But 
his  recommendation  is  contained  in  a  single  sentence,  in  the 
middle  of  the  speech ;  it  is  neither  repeated  a  second  time, 
nor  emphatically  insisted  upon,  nor  enlarged  by  specification 
of  quantity  or  quality  of  aid  to  be  sent  No  allusion  is  made 
to  necessities  or  danger  of  Olynthus,  nor  to  the  chance  that 
Philip  might  conquer  the  town;  still  less  to  ulterior  con- 
tingences,  that  Philip,  if  he  did  conquer  it,  might  carry  the 
seat  of  war  from  his  own  coasts  to  those  of  Attica.  On  the 
contrary,  Demosthenes  adverts  to  the  power  of  the  Olynthians 
— to  the  situation  of  their  territory,  close  on  Philip's  flanks — 
to  then"  fixed  resolution  that  they  will  never  again  enter  into 
amity  or  compromise  with  him — as  evidences  how  valuable 
their  alliance  will  prove  to  Athens ;  enabling  her  to  prosecute 
with  improved  success  the  war  against  Philip,  and  to  retrieve 
the  disgraceful  losses  brought  upon  her  by  previous  remiss- 
ness. The  main  purpose  of  the  orator  is  to  inflame  his  country- 
men into  more  hearty  and  vigorous  efforts  for  the  prosecution 
of  this  general  war ;  while  to  furnish  aid  to  the  Olynthians,  is 
only  a  secondary  purpose,  and  a  part  of  the  larger  scheme. 
"  I  shall  not  (says  the  orator)  expatiate  on  the  formidable 
power  of  Philip  as  an  argument  to  urge  you  to  the  perform- 
ance of  your  public  duty.  That  would  be  too  much  both  of 
compliment  to  him  and  of  disparagement  to  you.  I  should, 
indeed,  myself  have  thought  him  truly  formidable,  if  he  had 
achieved  his  present  eminence  by  means  consistent  with 
justice.  But  he  has  aggprandised  himself,  partly  through  your 
negligence  and  improvidence,  partly  by  treacherous  means — 
by  taking  into  pay  corrupt  partisans  at  Athens,  and  by  cheat- 
ing successively  Olynthians,  Thessalians,  and  all  his  other 
allies.  These  allies,  having  now  detected  his  treachery,  are 
deserting  him ;  without  them,  his  power  will  crumble  away. 
Moreover,  the  Macedonians  themselves  have  no  sympathy 
with  his  personal  ambition  ;  they  are  fatigued  with  the  labour 
imposed  upon  them  by  his  endless  military  movements  and 
impoverished  by  the  closing  of  their  ports  through  the  war. 
His  vaunted  officers  are  men  of  worthless  and  dissolute  habits  ; 
his  personal  companions  are  thieves,  vile  ministers  of  amuse- 
ment, outcasts  from  our  cities.  His  past  good  fortune  impart^ 
VOL.  IX.  Y 
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to  all  this  real  weakness  a  fallacious  air  of  strength ;  and 
doubtless  his  good  fortune  has  been  very  great.  But  the 
fortune  of  Athens,  and  her  title  to  the  benevolent  aid  of 
the  gods  is  still  greater — if  only  you,  Athenians,  will  do  your 
duty.  Yet  here  you  are,  sitting  still,  doing  nothing.  The 
sluggard  cannot  even  command  his  friends  to  work  for  him 
— much  less  the  gods.  I  do  not  wonder,  that  Philip,  always 
in  the  field,  always  in  movement,  doing  everjrthing  for  him- 
self, never  letting  slip  an  opportunity — prevails  over  you  who 
merely  talk,  inquire,  and  vote,  without  action.  Nay — the 
contrary  would  be  wonderful — if  under  such  circumstances, 
he  had  not  been  the  conqueror.  But  what  I  do  wonder  at  is, 
that  you  Athenians — who  in  former  days  contended  for  Pan- 
hellenic  freedom  against  the  Lacedaemonians — ^who,  scorning 
unjust  aggrandisement  for  yourselves,  fought  in  person  and 
lavished  your  substance  to  protect  the  rights  of  other  Greeks 
— that  you  now  shrink  from  personal  service  and  payment  of 
money  for  the  defence  of  your  own  possessions.  You,  who 
have  so  often  rescued  others,  can  now  sit  still  after  having 
lost  so  much  of  your  own  !  I  wonder  you  do  not  look  back 
to  that  conduct  of  yours  which  has  brought  your  affairs  into 
this  state  of  ruin,  and  ask  yourselves  how  they  can  ever  mend, 
while  such  conduct  remains  unchanged.  It  was  much  easier 
at  first  to  preserve  what  we  once  had,  than  to  recover  it  now 
that  it  is  lost ;  we  have  nothing  left  now  to  lose — we  have 
every  thing  to  recover.  This  must  be  done  by  ourselves,  and 
at  once ;  we  must  furnish  money,  we  must  serve  in  person 
by  turns  ;  we  must  give  our  generals  means  to  do  their  work 
well,  and  then  exact  from  them  a  severe  account  afterwards — 
which  we  cannot  do,  so  long  as  we  ourselves  will  neither  pay 
nor  serve.  We  must  correct  that  abuse  which  has  grown  up, 
whereby  particular  symmories  in  the  state  combine  to  exempt 
themselves  from  burthensome  duties,  and  to  cast  them  all 
unjustly  upon  others.  We  must  not  only  come  forward 
vigorously  and  heartily,  with  person  and  with  money,  but 
each  man  must  embrace  faithfully  his  fair  share  of  patriotic 
obligation." 

Such  are  the  main  points  of  the  earliest  discourse  delivered 
by  Demosthenes  on  the  subject  of  Olynthus.     In  the  mind  of 
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modem  readers,  as  in  that  of  the  rhetor  Dionysius/  there 
is  an  unconscious  tendency  to  imagine  that  these  Disposition 
memorable  pleadings  must  have  worked  persuasion,  thJ^^I^'cai 
and  to  magnify  the  efficiency  of  their  author  as  an  SS^'pSlchcs 
historical  and  directing  person.      But  there  are  no  sth^S^ 
facts  to  bear  out  such  an  impression.     Demosthenes  tosiuSS- 
was  still  comparatively  a  young  man — thirty-one  years  o^iSon 
of  age ;   admired   indeed  for  his  speeches  and  his  •p**^**^- 
compositions  written  to  be  spoken  by  others ;  ^  but  as  yet 
not    enjoying    much    practical    influence.      It    is  moreover 
certain — to  his  honour — that  he  descried  and  measured  foreign 
dangers  before  they  were  recognised  by  ordinary  politicians ; 
that  he  advised  a  course,  energetic  and  salutary  indeed,  but 
painful  for  the  people  to  act  upon,  and  disagreeable  for  recog- 
nised leaders  to  propose ;  that  these  leaders,  such  as  Eubulus 
and  others,  were  accordingly  adverse  to  him.     The  tone  of 
Demosthenes  in  these  speeches  is  that  of  one  who  feels  that 
he  is  contending  against  heavy  odds — combating  an  habitual 
and  deep-seated  reluctance.     He  is  an  earnest  remonstrant — 
an  opposition  speaker— contributing  to  raise  up  gradually  a 
body  of  public  sentiment  and  conviction  which  ultimately 
may  pass  into  act    His  rival  Eubulus  is  the  ministerial  spokes- 
man, whom  the  majority,  both  rich  and  poor,  followed ;  a 
man  not  at  all  corrupt  (so  far  as  we  know),  but  of  simple  con- 
servative routine,  evading  all  painful  necessities  and  extra- 
ordinary precautions  ;  conciliating  the  rich  by   resisting  a 
property-tax,  and  the  general  body  of  citizens  by  refusing  to 
meddle  with  the  Thedric  expenditure. 

The  Athenians  did  not  follow  the  counsel  of  Demosthenes. 


'  Dionys.  HaL  ad  Ammse.  p.  736.  sthen^  cont.  Meidiam,  p.  575,  576 
furii  yhp  Apxorra  KaWifiaxoyf  i(t>'  o5  (spoken  in  the  year  following— 349-348 
riiS    €ls    "OKwifdov    007i0§Uu   hr4ffr€i\ay     B.C). 

'A^roibi,  wturB^tfT^s  lirh  AfiftoaOd-        I  observe,   not  without  regret,  that 
rows,  &c  Demosthenes  himself  is  not  ashamed  to 

He  connects  the  three  Olynthiacs  of  put  the  like  sneers  into  the  mouth  of  a 
Demosthen^  with  the  three  Athenian  client  speaking  before  the  Dikastery — 
armaments  sent  to  Olynthus  in  the  year  against  Lakritus— "this  very  clever  man, 
following  ^idsummer  349  B.C. ;  for  who  has  paid  ten  minse  to  Isokrat^s  for 
which  armaments  he  had  just-  before  '  a  course  of  rhetoric,  and  thinks  himself 
cited  Philochorus.  |  able  to  talk  you  over  as  he  pleases," 

•  This  is  evident  from  the  sneers  of '  &c.  (Demosth.  adv.  Lakrit.  p.  938). 
Meidias :   see    the   oration   of  Demo-  | 
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They  accepted  the  Olynthian  alliance,  but  took  no  active 
Philip  con-  ^^^P  ^^  co-operate  with  Olynthus  in  the  war  against 
''r^^hc  Philip.^  Such  unhappily  was  their  usual  habit. 
Olynthian     T^g    habit  of  PhiHo  was   the  opposite.     We  need 

confederacy  *^  ^^ 

—increasing  j^q  witucss  to  satisfy  US  that  he  would  not  slacken 

danger  of  ^ 

Olynthus—    in  his  attack — and  that  in  the  course  of  a  month  or 

fresh  appu- 

cations  to      two,  hc  would  Hiaster  more  than  one  of  the  Chalkidic 

Athens.  ' 

cities,  perhaps  defeating  the  Olynthian  forces  also. 
The  Olynthians  would  discover  that  they  had  gained  nothing 
by  their  new  allies  ;  while  the  philippising  party  among  them- 
selves would  take  advantage  of  the  remissness  of  Athens  to 
depreciate  her  promises  as  worthless  or  insincere,  and  to  press 
for  accommodation  with  the  enemy.*  Complaints  would 
presently  reach  Athens,  brought  by  fresh  envoys  from  the 
Olynthians,  and  probably  also  from  the  Chalkidians,  who  were 
the  greatest  sufferers  by  Philip's  arms.  They  would  naturally 
justify  this  renewed  application  by  expatiating  on  the  vic- 
torious progress  of  Philip ;  they  would  now  call  for  aid  more 
urgently,  and  might  even  glance  at  the  possibility  of  Philip's 
conquest  of  Chalkidikd.  It  was  in  this  advanced  stage  of 
the  proceedings  that  Demosthenes  again  exerted  himself  in  the 
cause,  delivering  that  speech  which  stands  first  in  the  printed 
order  of  the  Olynthiacs. 

Here  we  have,  not  a  Philippic,  but  a  true  Olynthiac  Olyn- 
thus is  no  longer  part  and  parcel  of  a  larger  theme,  upon 
the  whole  of  which  Demosthenes  intends  to  discourse ;  but 


*  An  orator  of  the  next  generation 
(Deinarchus  cont.  Demosthen.  p.  102, 
s.  99)  taunts  Demosthenes  as  a  mere 
opposition  talker,  in  contrast  with  the 
excellent  administration  of  the  finances 
and  marine  under  Eubulus — wotai  yitp 
rpi^p€is  thrl  KartCKtifcuTfUyai  9id  tovtov 
(Demosthenes)  Aairtp  M  E&/3o6\ov, 
rf  ir6K€i  ;  I)  to7o<  i^AiroiKoi  roinov 
tFoKirtvofidvov  y€y6ywn ;  The  admini- 
stration of  Eubulus  must  have  left  a 
creditable  remembrance,  to  be  thus 
cited  afterwards. 

See  Theopompus  ap.  Harpokr.  v.  Eif- 
fiauXof  ;  Plutarch,  Reipubl.  Gerend. 
Pneccpt.  p.  812.  Compare  also  De- 
mosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  435 ;  and  ./Eschi- 
n^s  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  57,  c  1 1. 

•  Demosth.  Olyiith.  i.  p.  9.     &s  tirri 


fidXurra  tovto  B4oSf  fi^  wopovpyof  itv 
Koi  ^MUfhs  $jy$Mnros   (Philip)    wpiyiituri 

Koi  riir  iiwouo-iaw  riiw  ^/i^rdpap 
rp4^  T€  KoiX  xapacntdffrtTcd  ri  rmw  S\mf 
irpcrffJidrMf. 

Tlds  occurs  in  the  next  subsequent 
speech  of  Demosthenes,  intimating  what 
Philip  and  his  partisans  had  ^readj 
deduced  as  inference  from  the  past 
neglect  of  the  Athenians  to  send  any  aid 
to  Olynthus.  Of  course  no  such  infer- 
ence could  be  started  until vsome  time 
had  been  allowed  for  expectation  and 
disappointment ;  which  is  one  among 
many  reasons  for  believing  the  first 
Olynthiac  to  be  posterior  in  time  to  the 
second. 
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stands  out  as  the   prominent  feature  and  specialty  of  his 
pleading.     It  is  now  pronounced  to  be  in   danger  Dcmo»Uic- 
and  in  pressing  need  of  succour :  moreover  its  pre-  another 

.         .  1  1  t        *    t        .  Olynthiac 

servation  is  strenuously  pressed  upon  the  Athenians,  oration-^ 
as  essential  to  their  own  safety.  While  it  stands  with  stands  first 
its  confederacy  around  it,  the  Athenians  can  fight  pHnt^ 
Philip  on  his  own  coast ;  if  it  falls,  there  is  nothing  to  ten^! 
prevent  him  from  transferring  the  war  into  Attica,  and  assailing 
them  on  their  own  soil*  Demosthenfis  is  wound  up  to  a  higher 
pitch  of  emphasis,  complaining  of  the  lukewarmness  of  his 
countrymen  on  a  crisis  which  calls  aloud  for  instant  action.^ 
He  again  urges  that  a  vote  be  at  once  passed  to  assist  Olynthus, 
and  two  armaments  despatched  as  quickly  as  possible ;  one  to 
preserve  to  Olynthus  her  confederate  cities— the  other,  to  make 
a  diversion  by  simultaneous  attack  on  Philip  at  home.  With- 
out such  twofold  aid  (he  says)  the  cities  cannot  be  preserved.* 
Advice  of  aid  generally  he  had  already  given,  though  less 
emphatically,  in  his  previous  harangue ;  but  he  now  superadds 
a  new  su^estion — that  Athenian  envoys  shall  be  sent  thither, 
not  merely  to  announce  the  coming  of  the  force,  but  also  to 
remain  at  Olynthus  and  watch  over  the  course  of  events.  For 
he  is  afraid,  that  unless  such  immediate  encouragement  be 
sent,  Philip  may,  even  without  the  tedious  process  of  a  siege, 
frighten  or  cajole  the  Olynthian  confederacy  into  submission ; 
partly  by  reminding  them  that  Athens  had  done  nothing  for 
them,  and  by  denouncing  her  as  a  treacherous  and  worthless 
ally.*  Philip  would  be  glad  to  entrap  them  into  some  plausible 
capitulation ;  and  though  they  knew  that  they  could  have  no 
security  for  his  keeping  the  terms  of  it  afterwards,  still  he 
might  succeed,  if  Athens  remained  idle.  Now,  if  ever,  was 
the  time  for  Athenians  to  come  forward  and  do  their  duty 
without  default ;  to  serve  in  person  and  submit  to  the  necessary 
amount  of  direct  taxation.  They  had  no  longer  the  smallest 
pretence  for  continued  inaction ;  the  very  conjuncture  which 
they  had  so  long  desired,  had  turned  up  of  itself — ^war  between 


*  Demosth.  Olynth.  i.  p.  I2,  13. 
«  Demosth.  Olynth.  i.  p.  9. 

*  Demosth.  Olynth.  i.  p.  14.  ^/U  9ii 
SiX^  fioTlBrfrdop  cZi'ai  rois  xpdyfuuri^ 
6fuy  r^  TC  rits  ir6\tts  *O\vy0iots 
aA(uVf  fcal  rohs  rovro  iroffiirowTas  trrpa- 


X<i»p9M     KOK&S     WOiU¥     KoX     Tpl'flO^ai      Nol 

trrpivn^ais  kripots'  fl  tk  Oaripov  rod' 
Tww  iKtytop^iirtrt,  iteyS  fi^  fAdrtuos  ^fi&y 
1l  ffrpartia  y4yrrrau 

*  Demosth.  Olynth.  i.  p.  9,  10. 
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Olynthus  and  Philip,  and  that  too  upon  grounds  special  to 
Olynthus — not  at  the  instigation  of  Athens.^  The  Olynthian 
alliance  had  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  Athens  by  the  peculiar 
goodness  of  the  gods,  to  enable  her  to  repair  her  numerous 
past  errors  and  shortcomings.  She  ought  to  look  well  and 
deal  rightly  with  these  last  remaining  opportunities,  in  order 
to  wipe  off  the  shame  of  the  past ;  but  if  she  now  let  slip 
Olynthus,  and  suffer  Philip  to  conquer  it,  there  was  nothing 
else  to  hinder  him  from  marching  whithersoever  he  chose.  His 
ambition  was  so  insatiable,  his  activity  so  incessant,  that, 
assuming  Athens  to  persist  in  her  careless  inaction,  he  would 
carry  the  war  forward  from  Thrace  into  Attica — of  which  the 
ruinous  consequences  were  but  too  clear.' 

**  I  maintain  (continued  the  orator)  that  you  ought  to  lend 
aid  at  the  present  crisis  in  two  ways ;  by  preserving  for  the 
Olynthians  their  confederated  cities,  through  a  body  of  troops 
sent  out  for  that  express  purpose — and  by  employing  at  the 
same  time  other  troops  and  other  triremes  to  act  aggressively 
against  Philip's  own  coast.  If  you  neglect  either  of  these 
measures,  I  fear  that  the  expedition  will  fail. — ^As  to  the 
pecuniary  provision,  you  have  already  more  money  than  any 
other  city,  available  for  purposes  of  war ;  if  you  will  pay  that 
money  to  soldiers  on  service,  no  need  exists  for  farther  pro- 
vision— if  not,  then  need  exists ;  but  above  all  things,  money 
mmt  be  found.  What  then!  I  shall  be  asked  —  are  you 
moving  that  the  Thedric  fund  shall  be  devoted  to  war  pur- 
poses? Not  I,  by  Zeus.  I  merely  express  my  conviction, 
that  soldiers  must  be  equipped,  and  that  receipt  of  public 
money,  and  performance  of  public  service,  ought  to  go  hand  in 
hand  ;  but  your  practice  is  to  take  the. public  money,  without 
any  such  condition,  for  the  festivals.  Accordingly,  nothing 
remains  except  that  all  should  directly  contribute ;  much,  if 
much  is  wanted — little,  if  little  will  suffice.  Money  must  be 
had ;  without  it,  not  a  single  essential  step  can  be  taken. 
There  are  moreover  different  ways  and  means  suggested  by 
others.     Choose  any  one  of  these  which  you  think  advan- 


*  Demosth.  Olynth.  i.  p.  II.  t  kvXvom   $r*   ttln-hf  fffrat   /SoSffccy    Srot 

•  Demosth.  Olynth.  i.  p.  I2,  13,  i6.  1  fio6Kerat, 

cl   5i   lepofierSfMBa  mi   roinovs rls   ofhcos    c^^t    4irr\w   bfuiv 

rohs    i.y$p^irovSf    fir*  ''OXwBw    iKuyo$     Strris  ityvou  rhv   iic€i0*y  ir6\€fiaw  Mpo 
Karacrpr^rrai,  ^patrirw  ris  ^/io\,  rl  rh     f^^otnctf  ftv  iLfitKfitrwfity ; 
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tageous ;  and  lay  a  vigorous  grasp  on  events  while  the  oppor-     _ 
tunity  still  lasts."  ^  7c 

It  was  thus  that  Demosthenes  addressed  his  countrymen 
some  time  after  the  Olynthians  had  been  received  as  j^^t  ^^pp^ 
allies,  but  before  any  auxiliary  force  had  been  either  ^'J'^S^f 
sent  to  them  or  even  positively  decreed — yet  when  ^^hLtf." 
such  postponement  of  action  had  inspired  them  with  ^l^^  ^^ 
mistrust,  threatening  to  throw  them,  even  without  J^^-n^^ric 
resistance  into  the  hands  of  Philip  and  their  own  ^"°**- 
philippising  party.  We  observe  in  Demosthenes  the  same 
sagacious  appreciation,  both  of  the  present  and  the  future,  as 
we  have  already  remarked  in  the  first  Philippic — foresight  of 
the  terrible  consequences  of  this  Olynthian  war,  while  as  yet 
distant  and  unobserved  by  others.  We  perceive  the  same 
good  sense  and  courage  in  invoking  the  right  remedies ; 
though  his  propositions  of  personal  military  service,  dire.ct 
taxation,  or  the  diversion  of  the  The6ric  fund — were  all  of 
them  the  most  unpopular  which  could  be  made.  The  last 
of  the  three,  indeed,  he  does  not  embody  in  a  substantive 
motion  ;  nor  could  he  move  it  without  positive  illegality,  which 
would  have  rendered  him  liable  to  the  indictment  called  Graphs 
Paranom6n.  But  he  approaches  it  near  enough  to  raise  in  the 
public  mind  the  question  as  it  really  stood — that  money  must 
be  had  ;  that  there  were  only  two  ways  of  getting  it — direct 
taxation,  and  appropriation  of  the  festival  fund ;  and  that  the 
latter  of  these  ought  to  be  resorted  to  as  well  as  the  former. 
We  shall  find  this  question  about  the  The6ric  Fund  coming 
forward  again  more  than  once,  and  shall  have  presently  to 
notice  it  more  at  large. 

At  some  time  after  this  new  harangue  of  Demosthenes — 
how  long  after  it,  or  how  far  in  consequence  of  it,  we  b.c.  350. 
cannot  say-the  Athenians  commissioned  and  sent  a  t^^^^ 
body  of  foreign  mercenaries  to  the  aid  of  the  Olyn-  oijmhus*! 
thians  and  Chalkidians.     The  outfit  and  transport  of  ^'iJSSt 
these  troops  was  in  part  defrayed  by  voluntary  sub-  ^^^^^' 
scriptions   from   rich  Athenian  citizens.      But   no  Athenian 
citizen-soldiers  were  sent ;  nor  was  any  money  assigned  for 
the  pay  of  the  mercenaries.    The  expedition  appears  to  have 


I 


'  Demosth.  Olynth.  i.  p.  15. 
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been  sent  towards  the  autumn  of  350  B.C,  as  far  as  we  can 
pretend  to  affirm  anything  respecting  the  obscure  chronology 
of  this  period.*  It  presently  gained  some  victory  over  Philip 
or  Philip's  generals,  and  was  enabled  to  transmit  good  news  to 
Athens,  which  excited  much  exultation  there,  and  led  the 
people  to  fancy  that  they  were  in  a  fair  way  of  taking  revenge 
on  Philip  for  past  miscarriages.  According  to  some  speakers, 
not  only  were  the  Olynthians  beyond  all  reach  of  danger,  but 
Philip  was  in  a  fair  way  of  being  punished  and  humbled  It 
is  indeed  possible  that  the  success  may  really  have  been  some- 
thing considerable,  such  as  to  check  Philip's  progress  for  the 
time.  Though  victorious  on  the  whole,  he  must  have  experi- 
enced partial  and  temporary  reverses,  otherwise  he  would  have 
concluded  the  war  before  the  early  spring  of  347  B.C.  Whether 
this  success  coincided  with  that  of  the  Athenian  general  Charte 
over  Philip's  general  Adaeus,*  we  cannot  say. 


*  In  my  view,  it  is  necessary  to  sepa- 
rate entirely  the  proceedings  alluded  to 
in  the  Demosthenic  Olynthiacs,  from 
the  three  expeditions  to  Olynthus, 
mentioned  by  Philochonis  during  the 
following  year — 349-348  B.C.,  the  ar- 
chonship  of  Kallimachus.  I  see  no 
reason  to  controvert  the  statement  of 
Philochonis,  that  there  were  three  ex- 
peditions during  that  year,  such  as  he 
describes.  But  he  must  be  mistaken 
(or  Dionysius  must  have  copied  him 
erroneously)  in  setting  forth  those  three 
expeditions  <w  the  whoU  Olynthian  war^ 
and  the  first  of  the  three  as  being  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  The  Olynthian 
war  began  in  350  B.C.,  and  the  three 
Olynthiacs  of  Demosthenes  refer,  in  my 
judgement,  to  the  first  months  of  the 
war.  But  it  lasted  until  the  early  spring 
of  347  B.C.,  so  that  the  armaments  men- 
tioned by  Philochonis  may  have  occurred 
during  the  last  half  of  the  war.  I  can- 
not but  think  that  Dionysius,  being 
satisfied  with  finding  three  expeditions 
to  Olynthus  which  might  be  attached 
as  results  to  the  three  orations  of  Demo- 
sthenes, has  too  hastily  copied  out  the 
three  from  Philochonis,  and  has  assigned 
the  date  of  349-348  B.a  to  the  Uiree 
orations,  simply  because  he  found  that 
date  given  to  the  three  expeditions  by  Phi- 
lochonis. 

The  revolt  in  Euboea,  the  expedition 
of  Phokion  with  the  battle  of  Tamynse 
and  the  prolonged  war  in  that  island. 


began  about  Januanr  or  February  349 
B.C.,  and  continued  throughout  that 
year  and  the  next  Mr.  Chnton  even 
places  these  events  a  year  earlier;  in 
which  I  do  not  concur,  but  which,  if 
adopted,  would  throw  back  the  b^in> 
ning  of  the  Olynthian  war  one  year 
farmer  stilL  It  is  certain  that  there  was 
one  Athenian  expedition  at  least  sent 
to  Olynthus  before  the  Euboean  war 
(Demosthen.  cont.  Meidiam.  p.  566- 
578)  —  an  expedition  so  considerable, 
that  voluntary  donations  from  the  rich 
citizens  were  obtained  towards  the  cost. 
Here  is  good  proof  (better  than  Philo- 
chonis, if  indeed  it  be  inconsistent  with 
what  he  really  said)  that  the  Athenians 
not  only  contracted  the  alliance  of  Olyn- 
thus, but  actually  assisted  Olynthus, 
during  the  year  350  B.C  Now  the 
Olynmiacs  of  Demosthenes  present  to 
my  mind  strong  evidence  of  belonging 
to  the  earliest  months  of  the  Olynthian 
war.  I  think  it  reasonable  therefore  to 
suppose  that  the  expedition  of  foreign 
mercenaries  to  Olynthus,  which  t£e 
third  Olynthiac  implies  as  having  been 
sent,  is  the  same  as  that  for  which  the 
Iiri8^0vif  mentioned  in  the  Meidiana 
were  required.  See  Bohnecke,  For- 
schungen,  p.  202  ;  and  K.  F.  Herrmann, 
De  Anno  Natali  Demostheois,  p.  9. 

'  Theopompus  ap.  Athense.  xiL  p. 
532.  This  victory  would  seem  to  belong 
more  naturally  (as  Dr.  Thirlwall  re- 
marks) to  the  operations  of  Charts  and 
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But  Demosthen6s  had  sagacity  enough  to  perceive,  and 
frankness  to  proclaim,  that  it  was  a  success  noway  2sSlS2d 
decisive  of  the  war  generally ;  worse  than  nothing,  if  ^"^^^ 
it  induced  the  Athenians  to  fancy  that  they  had  ^SlL'^S^ 
carried  their  point.  d^*^^^* 

To  correct  the  delusive  fancy,  that  enough  had  i^^'^gf* 
been  done — to  combat  that  chronic  malady  under  AJacof 
which  the  Athenians  so  readily  found  encouragement  n^- 
and  excuses  for  inaction — to  revive  in  them  the  conviction 
that  they  had  contracted  a  debt,  yet  unpaid,  towards  their 
Olynthian  allies  and  towards  their  own  ultimate  security — is 
the  scope  of  Demosthenes  in  his  third  Olynthiac  harangue ; 
third  in  the  printed  order,  and  third  also,  according  to  my 
judgement,  in  order  of  time;  delivered  towards  the  close  of 
the  year  350  B.C^     Like  Perikl^,  he  was  not  less  watchful 
to  abate  extravagant  and  unseasonable  illusions  of  triumph 
in  his  countrymen,  than  to  raise  their  spirits  in   moments 
of  undue  alarm  and  despondency.^ 

"  The  talk  which   I   hear    about  punishing  Philip   (says 


Onomarchus  against  Philip  in  Thessaly, 
in  353*352  B.C.  But  the  point  cannot 
be  determined. 

'  Demosth.  Olynth.  iiL  p.  29.    /c^/i- 

%pd>cif,  rptrop  ^  rirapfTow  fros  rourl, 
*Hp€U9i^  ruxos  woKiopKShr  r6r€  n^pvv 
fiiltf  fUr  Ijtf  Maifuuenipiin^y  &c  This 
was  the  month  Msemakterion  or  No- 
vember 352  B.a  Calculating  forward 
from  that  date,  rpirov  Pros  means  th€ 
fuxtyear  but  one  ;  that  is  the  Attic  year 
Olymp.  107,  3,  or  the  year  between 
Midsummer  350  and  Midsummer  349 
B.C.  Dionysius  of  Halikamassus  says 
(p.  726) — iLaXKiyAxoyf  tov  rpirov  firrii 
Bdaaa^oif  6p^arrof — though  there  was 
only  one  archon  between  Thessalus  and 
Kallimachus.  When  Demosthenes  says 
rpirow  ^  rWaprow  Uros — it  is  clear  that 
both  cannot  be  accurate;  we  must 
choose  one  or  the  other;  and  rpirow 
Utos  brings  us  to  the  year  350-349  B.C. 

To  show  that  the  oration  was  pro- 
bably spoken  during  the  first  half  of 
that  year,  or  before  February  349 
B.C.,  another  point  of  evidence  may  be 
noticed. 

At  the  time  when  the  third  Olynthiac 
was  spoken,  no  expedition  of  Athenian 


cititens  had  yet  been  sent  to  the  help  of 
Olynthus.  But  we  shall  see  presently^ 
that  Athenian  citizens  were  sent  thither 
during  the  first  half  of  349  B.C. 

Indeed,  it  would  be  singular,  if  the 
Oljmthiacs  had  been  spoken  after  the  ex- 
pedition to  Euboea,  that  Demosthenes 
should  make  no  allusion  in  any  one  of 
them  to  that  expedition,  an  affair  of  so 
much  moment  and  interest,  which  kept 
Athens  in  serious  agitation  during  much 
of  the  year,  and  was  followed  by  pro- 
longed war  in  that  neighbouring  island. 
In  the  third  Olynthiac,  Demosthenes 
alludes  to  taking  arms  against  Corinth 
and  Megara  (p.  34).  Would  he  be 
likely  to  leave  the  fu*  more  important 
proceedings  in  Euboea  unnoticed  T 
Would  he  sav  nothing  about  the  grave 
crisis  in  which  the  decree  of  Apollo- 
dorus  was  proposed?  This  dimculty 
disappears  when  we  recc^^nise  the  013m- 
thiacs  as  anterior  to  the  Euboic  war. 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  65.  *0»tfT€  70W  afo-- 
9on-6  rt  abrobs  iraJM  wouphw  Cfipti  Bap* 
ffovrras,  \iywv  itarhrXii<rffw  (Perikies) 
tU  rh  ^/Scidrtfcu'  iral  Z^iAras  a9  kkiyvs 
iiyTUcaBlmi  wdKttf  M  rh  Oap^uw. 

Compare  the  argument  of  the  third 
Olynthiac  by  Libamus. 
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Demosthenes,  in  substance)  is  founded  on  a  false  basis. 
Tenor  and  The  real  facts  of  the  case  teach  us  a  very  different 
Sf  A^hfrd  lesson.^  They  bid  us  look  well  to  our  own  security, 
oiynihiac.     ^j^^^^  ^^  j^  j^^^  ourselvcs  the  sufferers,  and  that  we 

preserve  our  allies.  There  was  indeed  a  time — and  that  too 
within  my  remembrance  not  long  ago — when  we  might  have 
held  our  own  and  punished  Philip  besides ;  but  now,  our  first 
care  must  be  to  preserve  our  own  allies.  After  we  have  made 
this  sure,  then  it  will  be  time  to  think  of  punishing  others. 
The  present  juncture  calls  for  anxious  deliberation.  Do  not 
again  commit  the  same  error  as  you  committed  three  years 
ago.  When  Philip  was  besieging  Heraeum  in  Thrace,  you 
passed  an  energetic  decree  to  send  an  expedition  against  him  : 
presently  came  reports  that  he  was  sick,  and  that  he  was 
dead :  this  good  news  made  you  fancy  that  the  expedition 
was  unnecessary,  and  you  let  it  drop.  If  you  had  executed 
promptly  what  you  resolved,  Philip  would  have  been  put  down 
tkeUy  and  would  have  given  you  no  farther  trouble." 

"  Those  matters  indeed  are  past,  and  cannot  be  mended. 
But  I  advert  to  them  now,  because  the  present  war-crisis  is 
very  similar,  and  I  trust  you  will  not  make  the  like  mistake 
again.  If  you  do  not  send  aid  to  Olynthus  wifh  all  your 
force  and  means,  you  will  play  Philip's  game  for  him  now, 
exactly  as  you  did  then.  You  have  been  long  anxious  and 
working  to  get  the  Olynthians  into  war  with  Philip.  This 
has  now  happened :  what  choice  remains,  except  to  aid  them 
heartily  and  vigorously  ?  You  will  be  covered  with  shame,  if 
you  do  not.  But  this  is  not  all.  Your  own  security  at  home 
requires  it  of  you  also ;  for  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  Philip, 
if  he  conquers  Olynthus,  from  invading  Attica.  The  Phokians 
are  exhausted  in  funds — and  the  Thebans  are  your  enemies. 

"  All  this  is  superfluous,  I  shall  be  told.  We  have  already 
resolved  unanimously  to  succour  Olynthus,  and  we  will  succour 
it.  We  only  want  you  to  tell  us  how.  You  will  be  surprised, 
perhaps,  at  my  answer.     Appoint  Nomothetae  at  once.'     Do 


*  Demosth.  Olynth.  iii.  p.  28,  29. 
Tohs  fi^if  yhp  \6yovs  ircpl  roh  rifimfy^- 
ffcurOai  ^iKiirwov  6p&  yiy^ofUvovs,  t&  9h 
wpdyfiara  tls  tovto  irpo^ieoma,  &<rr9 
9ir<»;  /i^  ir9i<r6inBa  oJinoX  wp6T€poy  KaKtis 


TotHT     Utu^hp    irpohafi^uf     ^fur 

•  Demosth.  Olynth.  iii.  p.  3a 
■  Demosth.  Olynth.  iii.  p.  31,  32. 
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not  submit  to  them  any  propositions  for  new  laws,  for  you 
have  laws  enough  already — ^but  only  repeal  such  of  the  existing 
laws  as  are  hurtful  at  the  present  juncture — I  mean,  those 
which  regard  the  Thedric  fund  (I  speak  out  thus  plainly),  and 
some  which  bear  on  the  citizens  in  military  service.  By  the 
former,  you  hand  over  money,  which  ought  to  go  to  soldiers 
on  service,  in  Thedric  distribution  among  those  who  stay  at 
home.  By  the  latter,  you  let  off  without  penalty  those  who 
evade  service,  and  discourage  those  who  wish  to  do  their  duty. 
When  you  have  repealed  these  mischievous  laws,  and  rendered 
it  safe  to  proclaim  salutary  truths,  then  expect  some  one  to 
come  forward  with  a  formal  motion  such  as  you  all  know  to  be 
required.  But  until  you  do  this,  expect  not  that  any  one  will 
make  these  indispensable  propositions  on  your  behalf,  with 
the  certainty  of  ruin  at  your  hands.  You  will  find  no  such 
man  ;  especially  as  he  would  only  incur  unjust  punishment 
for  himself  without  any  benefit  to  the  city — ^while  his  punish- 
ment would  make  it  yet  more  formidable  to  speak  out  upon 
that  subject  in  future,  than  it  is  even  now.  Moreover,  the 
same  men  who  proposed  these  laws  should  also  take  upon 
them  to  propose  the  repeal ;  for  it  is  not  right  that  these  men 
should  continue  to  enjoy  a  popularity  which  is  working 
mischief  to  the  whole  city,  while  the  unpopularity  of  a  reform 
beneficial  to  us  all,  falls  on  the  head  of  the  reforming  mover. 
But  while  you  retain  this  prohibition,  you  can  neither  tolerate 
that  any  one  among  you  shall  be  powerful  enough  to  infringe 
a  law  with  impunity — nor  expect  that  any  one  will  be  fool 
enough  to  run  with  his  eyes  open  into  punishment." 

I  lament  that  my  space  confines  me  to  this  brief  and  meagre 
abstract  of  one  of  the  most  splendid  harangues  ever  courage  of 
delivered— the  third  Olynthiac  of  Demosthenes.    The  ^Twm"- 
partial   advantage  gained  over   Philip  being   pro-  J^^* 
digiously  over-rated,  the  Athenians  seemed  to  fancy  ««»'«»«>^ 
that  they  had  done  enough,  and  were  receding  from  their  re- 
solution to  assist  Olynthus  energetically.     As  on   so  many 
other  occasions,  so  on  this — Demosthenes  undertook  to  combat 
a  prevalent  sentiment  which  he  deemed  unfounded  and  un- 
seasonable.    With  what  courage,  wisdom,  and  dexterity — so 
superior  to  the  insulting  sarcasms  of  Phokion — does  he  execute 
this  self-imposed  duty,  well  knowing  its  unpopularity ! 
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Whether  any  movement  was  made  by  the  Athenians  in 
Bc. 350.349.  consequence  of  the  third  Olynthiac  of  Demosthen^, 
Rev^of  we  cannot  determine.  We  have  no  ground  for 
from  believing  the  affirmative  ;  while  we  are  certain  that 

Athens.  -  .^ 

the  specific  measure  which  he  recommended — ^the 
sending  of  an  armament  of  citizens  personally  serving — ^was 
not  at  that  time  (before  the  end  of  350  B.C.)  carried  into  effect. 
At  or  before  the  commencement  of  349  B.C,  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  Athens  b^^an  to  be  disturbed  by  another  supervening 
embarrassment— the  revolt  of  Euboea. 

After  the  successful  expedition  of  358  B.C.,  whereby  the 
Intrigues      Athenians  had  expelled  the  Thebans  from  Euboea, 

of  Phiup  in  _ 

Euboea.  that  island  remained  for  some  years  in  undisturbed 
connection  with  Athens.  Chalkis,  Eretria,  and  Oreus,  its 
three  principal  cities,  sent  each  a  member  to  the  synod  of 
allies  holding  session  at  Athens^  and  paid  their  annual  quota 
(seemingly  five  talents  each)  to  the  confederate  fund.*  During 
the  third  quarter  of  352  B.C.,  Menestratus  the  despot  or  prin- 
cipal citizen  of  Eretria  is  cited  as  a  particularly  devoted  friend 
of  Athens.*  But  this  state  of  things  changed  shortly  after 
Philip  conquered  Thessaly  and  made  himself  master  of  the 
Pagasaean  Gulf  (in  353  and  the  first  half  of  352  B.c).  His 
power  was  then  established  immediately  over  against  Oreus 
and  the  northern  coast  of  Euboea,  with  which  island  his  means 
of  communication  became  easy  and  frequent.  Before  the  date 
of  the  first  Philippic  of  Demosthen^  (seemingly  towards  the 
summer  of  351  B.C.)  Philip  had  opened  correspondences  in 
Euboea,  and  had  despatched  thither  various  letters^  some  of 
which  the  orator  reads  in  the  course  of  that  speech  to  the 
Athenian  assembly.  The  actual  words  of  the  letters  are  not 
given  ;  but  from  the  criticism  of  the  orator  himself,  we  discern 
that  they  were  highly  offensive  to  Athenian  feelings  ;  in- 
stigating the  Euboeans  probably  to  sever  themselves  from 
Athens,  with  offers  of  Macedonian  aid  towards  that  object* 
Philip's  naval  warfare  also  brought  his  cruisers  to  Geraestus  in 
Euboea,  where  they  captured  several  Athenian  corn-ships ;  * 


*  iEschin^  adv.   Ktesiphont  p.  67,    avr^  ^nT^taoo^oi,  4^  *d9\\os  6  ♦wicc^s, 
68.  &c 

>  Demosthenes  cont  Aristokrat.  p.  *  Demosthenes,  Philipp.  i.  p.  51. 
661.  ^4p\  iiuf  8i  8^  Koi  MfifiaTpaTos  '  *  Demosthenes,  Philipp.  i.  p.  49. 
fjfias   6    *Eptr piths   i^io7   rii    aOrii    «ca2  , 
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insulting  even  the  opposite  coast  of  Attica  at  Marathon,  so  as 
to  lower  the  reputation  of  Athens  among  her  allies.  Accord- 
ingly, in  each  of  the  Euboean  cities,  parties  were  soon  formed 
aiming  at  the  acquisition  of  dominion  through  the  support  of 
Philip  ;  which  for  the  same  purpose  detachments  of  mercenaries 
could  also  be  procured  across  the  western  Euboean  strait,  out 
of  the  large  numbers  now  under  arms  in  Phokis. 

About  the  b^inning  of  349  B.c. — ^while  the  war  of  Philip, 
unknown  to  us  in  its  details,  against  the  Olynthians  ^^  ^^ 
and  Chalkidians,  was  still  going  on,  with  more  or  piutarchof 
less  of  help  from  mercenaries  sent  by  Athens — hos-  aid  fJSn 

Athens 

tilities,  probably  raised  by  the  intrigues  of  Philip,  Aidiss^t 

'    him  umf 
>kion, 
uffhDc 


broke  out  at  Eretria  in  Euboea.    An  Eretrian  named  v^i^ "^^ 
Plutarch   (we  do  not  know  what  had  become  of  m^^ 


Menestratus),  with  a  certain  number  of  soldiers  at  **'*"***^*^ 
his  disposal,  but  opposed  by  enemies  yet  more  powerful,  pro- 
fessed to  represent  Athenian  interests  in  his  city,  and  sent  to 
Athens  to  ask  for  aid.  Demosthenes  suspecting  this  man  to 
be  a  traitor,  dissuaded  compliance  with  the  application.^  But 
Plutarch  had  powerful  friends  at  Athens,  seemingly  among 
the  party  of  Eubulus ;  one  of  whom,  Meidias,  a  violent  per- 
sonal enemy  of  Demosthenes,  while  advocating  the  grant  of 
aid,  tried  even  to  get  up  a  charge  against  Demosthenes, 
of  having  himself  fomented  these  troubles  in  Euboea  against 
the  reputed  philo- Athenian  Plutarch.'  The  Athenian  assembly 
determined  to  despatch  a  force  under  Phokion  ;  who  accord- 
ingly crossed  into  the  island,  somewhat  before  the  time  of  the 
festival  Anthesteria  (February)  with  a  body  of  hoplites.'  The 
cost  of  fitting  out  triremes  for  this  transport  was  in  part 
defrayed  by  voluntary  contributions  from  rich  Athenians ; 
several  of  whom,  Nikfiratus,  Eukt^mon,  Euthyd^mus,  con- 
tributed each  the  outfit  of  one  vessel.*  A  certain  proportion 
of  the  horsemen  of  the  city  were  sent  also ;  yet  the  entire 


*  Demosthenes,  De  Pace,  p.  58. 

'  Demosthenes  cont.  Meidiam,  p.  550. 

Koi  r&w  ip  "Ebfioi^  itpayfuirwv, 

k  nxoirapxos  i  toinw  ^4pos  ircU  ^i\os 

0'iccMM'c,    frph  rov  rh    ftflorfiM  ytp4ff$ai 

•  Demosthenes    cont.    Meidiam,    p. 


558  ;  cont  Boeotnm  de  Nomine  p.  999. 
The  mention  of  the  x^^  in  the  latter 
passage,  being  the  second  da^  of  the 
lestiTal  called  Anthesteria,  identifies 
the  month. 
*  Demosthenes  cont.  Meidiam,  p.  566, 

567. 
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force  was  not  very  large,  as  it  was  supposed  that  the  partisans 
there  to  be  found  would  make  up  the  deficiency. 

This  hope  however  turned  out  fallacious.  After  an  appa- 
Trcachery  rently  friendly  reception  and  a  certain  stay  at  or  near 
^^iJ^er^'of  Eretria,  Phglcion  found  himself  betrayed.  Kallias, 
l^t^c  ^^  ambitious  leader  of  Chalkis,  collected  as  much 
i^^E^ubJ^—  Euboean  force  as  he  could,  declared  openly  against 
Phokwn°L  Athens,  and  called  in  Macedonian  aid  (probably  from 
Tamynae.  PhiHp's  commanders  in  the  neighbouring  Pagasaean 
Gulf) ;  while  his  brother  Taurosthen6s  hired  a  detachment  of 
mercenaries  out  of  Phokis.^  The  anti-Athenian  force  thus 
became  more  formidable  than  Phokion  could  fairly  cope  with  ; 
while  the  support  yielded  to  him  in  the  island  was  less  than 
he  expected.  Crossing  the  eminence  named  Kotylaeum,  he 
took  a  position  near  the  town  and  hippodrome  of  Tamynae, 
on  high  ground  bordered  by  a  ravine ;  Plutarch  still  professing 
friendship,  and  encamping  with  his  mercenaries  along  with 
him.  Phokion's  position  was  strong ;  yet  the  Athenians  were 
outnumbered  and  beleaguered  so  as  to  occasion  great  alarm.* 
Many  of  the  slack  and  disorderly  soldiers  deserted ;  a  loss 
which  Phokion  affected  to  despise — though  he  at  the  same 
time  sent  to  Athens  to  make  known  his  difficulties  and  press 
for  reinforcement.  Meanwhile  he  kept  on  the  defensive  in  his 
camp,  which  the  enemy  marched  up  to  attack.  Disr^^rding 
his  order,  and  acting  with  a  deliberate  treason  which  was 
accounted  at  Athens  unparalleled — Plutarch  advanced  forward 
out  of  the  camp  to  meet  them  ;  but  presently  fled,  drawing 
along  with  his  flight  the  Athenian  horse,  who  had  also  ad- 
vanced in  some  disorder.  Phokion  with  the  infantry  was  now 
in  the  greatest  danger.  The  enemy,  attacking  vigorously, 
were  plucking  up  the  palisade,  and  on  the  point  of  forcing  his 
camp.     But  his  measures  were  so  well  taken,  and  his  hoplites 


'  ^schines  cont.  Ktesiphont,  p.  399.  ,  and  ofTensive  to  her,  without  any  good 
....  Tavpoa'$4inis,  robs  ^wkikovs  ^iitovs  >  to  themselves.  But  some  of  the  merce- 
9tafit0daas,  &c.  There  is  no  ground  naries  on  service  in  Phokis  might  easily 
for  inferring  from  this  passage  (with  be  tempted  to  diange  their  service  and 
Bohnecke,  p.  20,  and  others),  that  the  cross  to  Eubom,  by  the  promise  of  a 
Phokians  tnemselves  seconded  Philip  handsome  gratuity, 
in  organising  Euboean  parties  against  '  Demosth.  cont  Meidiam,  p.  567. 
Athens.  The  Phokians  were  then  in  iwtiZii  9^  xoXiopKuoBai  robs  iw  Tofw- 
alliance  uath  Athens,  and  would  not  be  '  ptus  (rrpvr^Aras  ^irvyiWrroy  &c. 
likely  to  concur  in  a  step  alike  injurious  | 
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behaved  with  so  much  intrepidity  and  steadiness  in  this  trying 
emergency,  that  he  repelled  the  assailants  with  loss,  and 
gained  a  complete  victory.  Thallus  and  Kineas  distinguished 
themselves  by  his  side ;  Kleophands  also  was  conspicuous  in 
partially  rallying  the  broken  horsemen ;  while  iEschin^s  the 
orator,  serving  among  the  hoplites,  was  complimented  for  his 
bravery,  and  sent  to  Athens  to  carry  the  first  news  of  the 
victory.^  Phokion  pursued  his  success,  expelled  Plutarch 
from  Eretria,  and  captured  a  strong  fort  called  Zaretra,  near 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  island.  He  released  all  his  Greek 
captives,  fearing  that  the  Athenians,  incensed  at  the  recent 
treachery,  should  resolve  upon  treating  them  with  extreme 
harshness.^  Kallias  seems  to  have  left  the  island  and  found 
shelter  with  Philip.^ 

The  news  brought  by  iEschinfis,   (before  the  Dionysiac 
festival)   of  the  victory  of  Tamynae,   relieved  the  bc. 349- 
Athenians   from    great    anxiety.     On    the    former  feiSKK 
despatch  from   Phokion,   the   Senate  had   resolved  Mar<A,"* 
to  send  to  Euboea  another  armament,  including  the  ^uu" 
remaining  half  of  the  cavalry,  a  reinforcement  of  Demosi£- 
hoplites,   and   a  fresh  squadron   of  triremes.     But  MddL. 
the  victory  enabled  them  to  dispense*  with  any  immediate 
reinforcement,  and  to  celebrate  the  Dionysiac  festival  with 
cheerfulness.     The  festival  was  on  this  year  of  more   than 
usual  notoriety.     Demosthenes,  serving  in  it  as  chor6gus  for 


^  iEschin^  Fals.  Leg.  p.  300,  c.  53  ;  the  assertion  occurs,  was  delivered  only 
cont  Ktesiphont.  p.  399,  c.  32;  Plu-  a  few  months  after  the  battle  of  Tamynae; 
tarch,  Phokion,  c.  13.  Plutarch  (the  while  the  allegation  of  ^Eschin^s  is  con- 
biographer)  has  no  clear  idea  of  the  dif-  tained  in  his  harangue  against  Ktesi- 
ferent  contests  carried  on  in  the  island  of  phon,  which  was  not  spoken  till  many 
Eubcea.  He  passes  on,  without  a  note  years  afterwards, 
of  transition,  from  this  war  in  the  island  *  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  13. 
(in  349-348  B.C.)  to  the  subsequent  war  '  iEschin^  indeed  says,  that  Kallias, 
in  341  B.C.  having  been  forgiven  by  Athens  on  this 

Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  obscure  |  occasion,  afterwards,  gratuitously,  and 
and  difficult  to  disentangle  than  the  from  pure  hostility  and  ingratitude  to 
sequence  of  Euboean  transactions.  ^  Athens,   went  to  Philip.    But  I  think 

it  is  to  be  observed  that  ^Eschin^s  |  this  is  probably  an  exaggeration.  The 
la3rs  the  blame  of  the  treachery,  whereby  ;  orator  is  making  a  strong  point  against 


the  Athenian  army  was  entrapped  and 
endangered,  on  Kallias  of  Chalkis ;  while 
Demosthenes  throws  it  on  Plutarch  of 
Eretria.    Probably  both  Plutarch  and 


Kallias,   who  afterwards  became  con- 
nected with  Demosthenes,  and  rendered 
considerable  service  to  Athens  in  Euboea. 
The  treason  of  Kallias  and  Tauro- 


Kallias  deserve  the  stigma.    But  De-    sthen^  is  alluded  to  by  Deinarchus  in 


mosthen6s  is   on   this   occasion    more 


his  harangue  against  Demosthenes,  s.45. 


worthy  of  credit  than  iEschin^s,  since        *  Demosthenes    cont.    Meidiam,    p. 
the  harangue  against  Meidias,  in  which    567. 
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his  tribe  the  Pandionis,  was  brutally  insulted,  in  the  theatre 
and  amid  the  full  pomp  of  the  ceremony,  by  his  enemy  the 
wealthy  Meidias ;  who,  besides  other  outrages,  struck  him 
several  times  with  his  fist  on  the  head.  The  insult  was  the 
more  poignant,  because  Meidias  at  this  time  held  the  high 
office  of  Hipparch,  or  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  horse. 
It  was  the  practice  at  Athens  to  convene  a  public  assembly 
immediately  after  the  Dionysiac  festival,  for  the  special 
purpose  of  receiving  notifications  and  hearing  complaints 
about  matters  which  had  occurred  at  the  festival  itself.  At 
this  special  assembly  Demosthenes  preferred  a  complaint 
against  Meidias  for  the  unwarrantable  outrage  offered,  and 
found  warm  sympathy  among  the  people,  who  passed  an 
unanimous  vote  of  censure.  This  procedure  (called  Probol^) 
did  not  by  itself  carry  any  punishment,  but  served  as  a  sort  of 
prcejudicium,  or  finding  of  a  true  bill ;  enabling  Demosthenes 
to  quote  the  public  as  a  witness  to  the  main  fact  of  insult,  and 
encouraging  him  to  pursue  Meidias  before  the  regular  tribunals  ; 
which  he  did  a  few  months  afterwards,  but  was  induced  to 
accept  from  Meidias  the  self-imposed  fine  of  30  minae  before 
the  final  passing  of  sentence  by  the  Dikasts.^ 

From  the  despatches  of  Phokion,  the  treason  of  Plutarch  of 
Reproaches  Erctria  had  become  manifest ;  so  that  Demosthenes 
gained  credit  for  his  previous  remarks  on  the  impolicy 
of  granting  the  armament :  while  the  friends  of  Plu- 
tarch— Hegesilaus  and  others  of  the  party  of  Eubulus 
— incurred  displeasure ;  and  some,  as  it  appears,  were 
afterwards  tried.*  But  he  was  reproached  by  his 
enemies  for  having  been  absent  from  the  battle  of 
Tamynae  ;  and  a  citizen  named  Euktemon,  at  the 
instigation    of   Meidias,   threatened   an   indictment 


against  De 
mosthenSs 
for  having 
been  absent 
from  the 
battle  of 
Tamynae— 
he  goes 
o\  er  on 
service  to 
Euboea  as  a 
hoplite — 
he  is  named 
senator  for 
349-34*  B-C. 


*  iEschin6s  cont.  Ktesiph.  p.  61  ; 
Plutarch,  Demosth.  c.  12.  Westermann 
and  many  other  critics  (De  Litibos  quas 
Demosthenes  oravit  ipse,  p.  25-28)  main- 
tain that  the  discourse  i^^nst  Meidias 
can  never  have  been  reiuly  spoken  b^ 
Demosthenes  to  the  Dikastery,  since  if 
it  had  been  spoken,  he  could  not  after- 
wards have  entered  into  the  compro- 
mise. But  it  is  surely  possible  that  he 
may  have  delivered  the  discourse  and 
obtained  judgement  in  his  favour  ; 
and  then  afterwards — when  the  second 


vote  of  the  Dikasts  was  about  to  come 
on,  for  the  estimation  of  the  penalty — 
may  have  accepted  the  offer  of  the 
defendant  to  pay  a  moderate  fine  (com- 
pare Demosth.  cont.  Neseram,  p.  1^48) 
in  fear  of  exasperating  too  Ux  Ihe 
powerful  friends  around  Meidias.  Tlie 
action  of  Demosthenes  against  Meidias 
was  certainly  an  hrfhv  rifiriT^s,  About 
irpo/3oX^,  see  Meier  and  Schomann,  Der 
Attische  Prozess,  p.  271. 

'  Demosthenes,  De  Pace,  p.  58 ;  De 
Fals.  L^.  p.  434 — with  the  SchoUon. 
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against  him  for  desertion  of  his  post  Whether  Demosthenes 
had  actually  gone  over  to  Euboea  as  a  hoplite  in  the  army  of 
Phokion,  and  obtained  leave  of  absence  to  come  back  for  the 
Dionysia — or  whether  he  did  not  go  at  all — we  are  unable  to 
say.  In  either  case,  his  duties  as  chor6g^s  for  this  year 
furnished  a  conclusive  excuse ;  so  that  Eukt^mon,  though  he 
formally  hung  up  before  the  statues  of  the  Eponymous  Heroes 
public  proclamation  of  his  intended  indictment,  never  thought 
fit  to  take  even  the  first  step  for  bringing  it  to  actual  trial,  and 
incurred  l^^al  disgrace  for  such  non-performance  of  his  engage- 
ment^ Nevertheless  the  opprobrious  and  undeserved  epithet 
of  deserter  was  ever  afterwards  put  upon  Demosthenes  by 
i£schines  and  his  other  enemies ;  and  Meidias  even  applied 
the  like  vituperation  to  most  of  those  who  took  part  in  that 
assembly'  wherein  the  Probol6  or  vote  of  censure  against  him 
had  been  passed.  Not  long  after  the  Dionysiac  festival,  how- 
ever, it  was  found  necessary  to  send  fresh  troops,  both  horse- 
men and  hoplites,  to  Euboea ;  probably  to  relieve  either  some 
or  all  of  those  already  serving  there.  Demosthenes  on  this 
occasion  put  on  his  armour  and  served  as  a  hoplite  in  the 
island.  Meidias  also  went  to  Argura  in  Euboea,  as  commander 
of  the  horsemen ;  yet,  when  the  horsemen  were  summoned  to 
join  the  Athenian  army,  he  did  not  join  along  with  them,  but 
remained  as  trierarch  of  a  trireme  the  outfit  of  which  he  had 
himself  defrayed.^  How  long  the  army  stayed  in  Euboea,  we 
do  not  know.  It  appears  that  Demosthenes  had  returned  to 
Athens  by  the  time  when  the  annual  Senate  was  chosen  in  the 
last  month  of  the  Attic  year  (Skirrophorion — June) ;  having 
probably  by  that  time  been  relieved.  He  was  named  (by  the 
lot)  among  the  Five  Hundred  Senators  for  the  coming  Attic 
year  (banning  Midsummer  349  B.C.  =  Olymp.  107,  4)  ;*  his 
old  enemy  Meidias  in  vain  impugning  his  qualification  as  he 
passed  through  the  Dokimasy  or  preliminary  examination 
previous  to  entering  office. 


'  Demosth.  cont  Meidiam,   p.  548.  I  that  he  was  bought  off  by  Demosthen^ 
,  .  i^*  f  yito  iiu7tfos  (Euktdmon)    and  refrained  from  bringing  it  before 


i&chin^  says  that  Nikodemus  en- 
tered an  indictment  against  Demosthenes 
for  deserting  his  place  in  the  ranks  ;  but 

VOL.  IX. 


the  Dikastenr  (iEsch.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  292). 

*  Demosthenes  cont.  Meid.  p.  577. 

'  Demosthenes  cont.  Meid.  p.  558- 
567. 

*  Demosthenes  cont  Meid.  p.  551. 
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What  the  Athenian  army  did  farther  in  Euboea,  we  cannot 
Hosuuries  n^^^  out  Phokion  was  recalled — we  do  not  know 
ihirin*^"*  when — and  replaced  by  a  general  named  Molossus ; 
349-348  B.C.  who  is  said  to  have  managed  the  war  very  unsuccess- 
fully, and  even  to  have  been  made  prisoner  himself  by  the 
enemy.^  The  hostile  parties  in  the  island,  aided  by  Philip, 
were  not  subdued,  nor  was  it  until  the  summer  of  348  RC  that 
they  applied  for  peace.  Even  then,  it  appears,  none  was  con- 
cluded, so  that  the  Euboeans  remained  unfriendly  to  Athens 
until  the  peace  with  Philip  in  346  B.C. 

But  while  the  Athenians  were  thus  tasked  for  the  main- 
tenance of  Euboea,  they  found  it  necessary  to  undertake  more 
effective  measures  for  the  relief  of  Olynthus,  and  they  thus 
had  upon  their  hands  at  the  same  time  the  burthen  of  two 
wars.  We  know  that  they  had  to  provide  force  for  both 
Euboea  and  Olynthus,  at  once  ;*  and  that  the  occasion  which 
called  for  these  simultaneous  efforts  was  one  of  stringent 
urgency.  The  Olynthian  requisition  and  communications 
made  themselves  so  strongly  felt,  as  to  induce  Athens  to  do, 
what  Demosthenes  in  his  three  Olynthiacs  had  vainly  insisted 
on  during  the  preceding  summer  and  autumn — ^to  send  thither 
a  force  of  native  Athenians,  in  the  first  half  of  349  B.C.  Of 
the  horsemen  who  had  gone  from  Athens  to  Eubcea  under 
Meidias,  to  serve  under  Phokion,  either  all,  or  a  part,  crossed 
by  sea  from   Euboea  to   Olynthus,   during  that  half-year.* 


'  Plutarch,    Phokion,   c    14;    Pau- 
sanias,  i.  36,  3. 
*  Demosthenes    cont.    Neeeram,    p 


This  speech  was  delivered  before  the 
Dikastery  by  a  person  named  Theom- 
nestus,    in  support    of  an  indictment 


1346 avfifidtn-os  rf  irtiXci  leaipov ,  against  Neaera — perhaps  six  or  eight 

roiovrov  ical  iroX4fiovj  4p  f  ^if  fj  Kparfi- '  years  after  349  B.C.     Whether  Demo- 
ffaffiP    ifuv    yxylarois    r&v    'EAX^kmi'  '  sthen6s  was  the  author  of  the  speech  or 


cTi^cu,  KaX  ipofiifnafifiTfyrus  rd  re  iifi4- 
rtpa  ain&v  HtKO/tSffOai  ttal  Karairciro- 
XtfiriK4vai  ♦(XiiriroK  —  ^  Utrrtpii' 
traffi  rp  fioiiBtl^  iral  irpo€fi4pois 
robs  (TVfi/AiixovSf   9i*   kmplay  ypVf^' 


not,  its  value  as  evidence  will  not  be 
materially  altered. 

*  Demosthen.  cont  Metdiam,  p.  578. 
.  .  .  .  aUros  r&v  /i96^  lovroC  crrpaTtV" 
a'a/x4tmp    hnr4wf^    8rc    cif  "OAvrtf^r 


rt»v     KcvrakuBlrros     rov     oTptmr^Sov,    9t4$riffav,  4K0i»p  w^s   v/jms   cir  rifp 
rolnovs    t*    kwo\4irai    ical    roZr    &AA01T    4KKKii<ria9  Ka'niy6pfL  Compare  the  same 


Ktylivif9^i¥  irtpl  T&y  ^woXoiirtePt  x€f^  rt 
AfifUfov  Kcd  "ififipov  jcol  ^K^pov  iral  Xefpo* 
rilffov — Jcol  ix€W6pro»p  ffr  parti' 
9<rOai  ii/A»y  xap9rifit\  tts  re  Etf- 
$oiatf  Ka\  "OXvpBov — Ihypw^t  i^^i^urfta 
4v  rp    fiovXf    *ATo\\^mpos    fiovXt^v, 


oration,  p.  558--^rfpl  5i  rw  ewrpm- 
rtvcofUvmy  els  "Apyovpof  (in  Euboea) 
fffTc  Zifov  itdmts  ota  i9iittiiy6pfiff€  vap* 
iffuV,  ^r*  ^KCK  4k  XaXxUos, ^mmmt 
yopAtf  «cal  ^A^kw  ^p^Aos  4l€X0uw  r^ 
arpvnikp  raOrtiP  rp  ir^Xci. 
This  transit  of  the  Athenian  horse- 


&c  '  men    to   Olynthus,   which  took   place 
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Meidias  did  not  cross  with  them,  but  came  back  as  trierarch 
in  his  trireme  to  Athens.  Now  the  Athenian  horsemen  were 
not  merely  citizens,  but  citizens  of  wealth  and  consequence ; 
moreover  the  transport  of  them  by  sea  was  troublesome  as 
well  as  costly.  The  sending  of  such  troops  implies  a  strenuous 
eflfort  and  sense  of  ui^ency  on  the  part  of  Athens.  We  may 
farther  conclude  that  a  more  numerous  body  of  hoplites  were 
sent  along  with  the  horsemen  at  the  same  time ;  for  horsemen 
would  hardly  under  any  circumstances  be  sent  across  sea 
alone;  besides  which  Olynthus  stood  most  in  need  of 
auxiliary  hoplites,  since  her  native  force  consisted  chiefly 
of  horsemen  and  peltasts.^ 

The  evidence  derived  from  the  speech  against  Neaera  being 
thus  corroborated  by  the  still  better  evidence  of  the  Great 
speech  against  Meidias,  we  are  made  certain  of  the  Athens  in 
important  fact,  that  the  first  half  of  the  year  349  S^su^^' 
B.C  was  one  in  which  Athens  was  driven  to  great  Lid£  "* 

1  «•  •  /•  «         maintenance 

public  exertions— even  to  armaments  of  native  ofEuboeaac 
citizens — for  the  support  of  Olynthus  as  well  as  for  time?"* 
the  maintenance  of  Euboea.  What  the  Athenians  achieved, 
indeed,  or  helped  to  achieve,  by  these  expeditions  to  Olynthus 
— or  how  long  they  stayed  there — we  have  no  information. 
But  we  may  reasonably  presume — though  Philip  during  this 
year  349  B.C.,  probably  conquered  a  certain  number  of  the 
thirty-two  Chalkidic  towns — that  the  allied  forces,  Olynthian, 
Chalkidic  and  Athenian,  contended  against  him  with  no  in- 
considerable effect,  and  threw  back  his  conquest  of  Chalkidikd 
into  the  following  year.    After  a  summer's  campaign  in  that 


after  the  battle  of  Tsaaynx,  is  an 
occurrence  distinct  from  the  voluntary 
contributions  at  Athens  towards  an 
Olynthian  expedition  {iwili6irtis  cis 
''OAj/rtfor — Demosth.  cont  Meidiam,  p. 
566) ;  which  contributions  took  place 
before  the  battle  of  Tamynse,  and  before 
the  expedition  to  Euboea,  of  which  that 
battle  made  part 

These  horsemen  went  from  Euboea  to 
Oljrnthus  dffore  Meidias  returned  to 
Athens,  But  we  know  that  he  returned 
to  Athens  before  the  Ix^nning  of  the 
new  Attic  or  Ol3rmpic  year  (Olymp.  107, 
4*  349*54^  B.C.) ;  that  is,  speaking  ap- 
proximately, before  the  1st  of  July  349 
B.C.     For  he  was  present  at  Athens 


and  accused  Demosthen^  in  the  sena- 
torial Dokimasy,  or  preliminary  ex- 
amination, which  all  senators  underwent 
before  they  took  their  seats  with  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year  (Demosth. 
cont.  Meid.  p.  551). 

It  seems  therefore  dear  that  the  Athe- 
niaiAexpedition  —  certainly  horsemen, 
and  prooably  hoplites  also — went  to 
OlynUius  before  July  i,  349  B.a  I 
alluded  to  this  expedition  of  Athenian 
citizens  to  Olynthus  in  a  previous  note 
— as  connected  with  the  date  of  the 
third  Olynthiac  of  Demosthenes. 

*  Xenoph.   Hellen.   v.  2,  41     v.  3, 

3-^. 

Z  2 
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peninsula,  the  Athenian  citizens  would  probably  come  home. 
We  learn  that  the  Olynthians  made  prisoner  a  Macedonian  of 
rank  named  Derdas,  with  other  Macedonians  attached  to  hinL* 
So  extraordinary  a  military  eflfort,  however,  made  by  the 
Financial  Athenians  in  the  first  half  of  349  RC — to  recover 
S!^J^*  Euboea  and  to  protect  Olynthus  at  once — naturally 
M^Sof  placed  them  in  a  state  of  financial  embarrassment. 
aC'ut'^T*  Of  this,  one  proof  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  for 
FuSd?*^The  some  time  there  was  not  sufficient  money  to  pay  the 
SS^ro^te  Dikasteries,  which  accordingly  sat  little ;  so  that  few 
of  revSll?  causes  were  tried  for  some  time — ^for  how  long  we  do 
In^l^     not  know." 

purposes. 

i^  mdiJtSi**  ^^  meet  in  part  the  pecuniary  wants  of  the  moment, 
and  fined,  g^  couragcous  effort  was  made  by  the  senator  Apollo- 
dorus.  He  moved  a  decree  in  the  Senate,  that  it  should  be 
submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  public  assembly,  whether  the 
surplus  of  revenue,  over  and  above  the  ordinary  and  permanent 
peace  establishment  of  the  city,  should  be  paid  to  the  The6ric 
Fund  for  the  various  religious  festivals — or  should  be  devoted 
to  the  pay,  outfit,  and  transport  of  soldiers  for  the  actual  war. 
The  Senate  approved  the  motion  of  Apollodorus,  and  adopted 
a  (probouleuma)  preliminary  resolution  authorising  him  to 
submit  it  to  the  public  assembly.  Under  such  authority, 
Apollodorus  made  the  motion  in  the  assembly,  where  also  he 
was  fully  successful  The  assembly  (without  a  single  dissen- 
tient voice,  we  are  told)  passed  a  decree  enjoining  that  the 
surplus  of  revenue  should  under  the  actual  pressure  of  war  be 
devoted  to  the  pay  and  other  wants  of  soldiers.  Notwith- 
standing such  unanimity,  however,  a  citizen  named  Stephanus 
impeached  both  the  decree  and  its  mover  on  the  score  of 
illegality,  under  the  Graphfi  Paranom6n.  Apollodorus  was 
brought  before  the  Dikastery,  and  there  found  guilty ;  mainly 
(according  to  his  friend  and  relative  the  prosecutor  of  Neaera) 
through  suborned  witnesses  and  false  allegations  foreign  to  the 
substance  of  the  impeachment  When  the  verdict  of  guilty 
had  been  pronounced,  Stephanus  as  accuser  assessed  the 


'  Theopompus,  Fragm.  155  ;  ap. 
Athenaeum,  x.  p.  436  ;  ^lian,  V.  H.  li. 
41. 

'  See  Demosthen6s,  adv.  Boeotum  De 
Nomine,   p.    999 Koi  ct   fnv^hs 


iropiirBii  rots  ^nctumiplots^  clo^ryoy  hr 
d^Xor  Stl  This  oration  was  spoken 
shortly  after  the  battle  of  Tamynae,  p. 
999. 
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measure  of  punishment  at  the  large  fine  of  fifteen  talents, 
refusing  to  listen  to  any  supplications  from  the  friends  of 
Apollodorus,  when  they  entreated  him  to  name  a  lower  sum. 
The  Dikasts  however,  more  lenient  than  Stephanus,  were 
satisfied  to  adopt  the  measure  of  fine  assessed  by  Apollodorus 
upon  himself — one  talent — which  he  actually  paid.^ 

There  can  hardly  be  a  stronger  evidence  both  of  the  urgency 
and  poverty  of  the  moment,  than  the  fact,  that  both  The  diver- 
Senate  and  people  passed  this  decree  of  Apollodorus.  tS^hc'^* 
That  fact  there  is  no  room  for  doubting.     But  the  Sf^''** 
additional  statement — that  there  was  not  a  single  JST^^t 
dissentient,  and  that  every  one,  both  at  the  time  and  a^-Ath*"- 
afterwards,  always  pronounced  the  motion  to  have  been  an 
excellent  one  * — is  probably  an  exaggeration.     For  it  is  not  to 
be  imagined  that  the  powerful  party,  who  habitually  resisted 
the  diversion  of  money  from  the  Thedric  Fund  to  war  pur- 
poses, should  have  been  wholly  silent  or  actually  concurrent 
on  this  occasion,  though  they  may  have  been  out-voted.    The 
motion  of  Apollodorus  was  one  which  could  not  be  made 
without  distinctly  breaking  the  law,  and  rendering  the  mover 
liable  to  those  penal  consequences  which  afterwards  actually 
fell  upon  him.     Now,  that  even  a  majority,  both  of  senate  and 
assembly,  should  have  overleaped  this  illegality,  is  a  proof 
sufficiently  remarkable  how  strongly  the  crisis  pressed  upon 
their  minds. 

The  expedition  of  Athenian  citizens,  sent   to   Olynthus 
before  Midsummer  349  B.C.,  would  probably  return  b.c.  349-348. 
after  a  campaign  of  two  or  three  months,  and  after  J^^,*^^ 
having  rendered  some  service  against  the  Macedonian  ^c^jg! 
army.    The  warlike  operations  of  Philip  against  the  ^^  ^^ 
Chalkidians  and  Olynthians  were  noway  relaxed.   He  "J^^jJ"* 
pressed  the  Chalkidians  more    and    more  closely  <*o™»- 
throughout  all  the  ensuing  eighteen  months  (from  Midsummer 
349  B.C.  to  the  early  spring  of  347  B.C.).     During  the  year 
Olymp.    107,  4,   if  the  citation  from  Philochorus^  is  to  be 


'  Demosthenes  cont  Neser.  p.  1546, 

1347. 

'  Demosthen^  cont  Neser.  p.  1346. 
iXXit  Ktd  yw  fri,  h^  irov  \6yos  yiyni- 
raiy  buoXoyurai  xapit  irdtnottf,  is  r& 
fi4\Turra  Aas  ftSiica  ird0oi. 


•  Philochorus  ap.  Dionys.  HaL  ad 
Amm.  p.  734,  735.  Philochorus  tells 
us  that  the  Athenians  now  contracted 
the  alliance  with  Olynthus ;  which  cer- 
tainly is  not  accurate.  The  alliance  had 
been  contracted  in  the  preceding  year. 
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trusted^  the  Athenians  despatched  to  their  aid  three  expedi- 
tions ;  one  at  the  request  of  the  Olynthians^  idio  sent  envoys 
to  pray  for  it — consisting  of  2000  peltasts  under  Char^  in 
thirty  ships  partly  manned  by  Athenian  seamen.  A  second 
went  thither  under  Chariddmus,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the 
suffering  Chalkidians ;  consisting  of  18  triremes,  4000  peltasts» 
and  150  horsemen.  Charid^mus,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Olynthians,  marched  over  Bottixa  and  the  peninsula  of  Pal- 
16n6,  laying  waste  the  country;  whether  he  achieved  any 
important  success,  we  do  not  know.  Respecting  both  Charts 
and  Charid^mus,  the  anecdotes  descending  to  us  are  of  in- 
solence, extortion,  and  amorous  indulgences,  rather  than  of 
military  exploits.^  It  is  clear  that  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  achieved  anything  effectual  against  Philip,  whose  arms 
and  corruption  made  terrible  progress  in  Chalkidik&  So 
grievously  did  the  strength  of  the  Olynthians  fail,  that  they 
transmitted  a  last  and  most  urgent  appeal  to  Athens ;  implor- 
ing the  Athenians  not  to  abandon  them  to  ruin,  but  to  send 
them  a  force  of  citizens  in  addition  to  the  mercenaries 
already  there.  The  Athenians  complied,  despatching  thither 
17  triremes,  2000  hoplites,  and  300  horsemen,  all  under  the 
command  of  Charts. 

To  make  out  anything  of  the  successive  steps  of  this  impor- 
D.C.  348.  tant  war  is  impossible ;  but  we  discern  that  during 
^rfphiiip  *^s  latter  portion  of  the  Olynthian  war,  the  eflforts 
-j^apturc  made  by  Athens  were  considerable.  Demosthente 
u»wM^of  (^^  ^  speech  six  years  afterwards)  affirms  that  the 
oiynthus.  Athenians  had  sent  to  the  aid  of  Olynthus  4000 
citizens,  10,000  mercenaries,  and  50  triremes.^  He  represents 
the  Chalkidic  cities  as  having  been  betrayed  successively  to 
Philip  by  corrupt  and  traitorous  citizens.  That  the  conquest 
was  achieved  greatly  by  the  aid  of  corruption,  we  cannot 
doubt ;  but  the  orator's  language  carries  no  accurate  informa- 
tion. Mekybema  and  Tor6nd  are  said  to  have  been  among 
the  towns  betrayed  without  resistance.®  After  Philip  had 
captured  the  thirty-two  Chalkidic  cities,  he  marched  against 
Olynthus  itself,  with  its  confederate  neighbours — ^the  Thracian 
Meth6n6  and  Apollonia.     In  forcing  the  passage  of  the  river 


*  Theopomp.  Fragm.  183-238 ;  Atheiueiis,  xii.  p.  532. 

•  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  426.  '  Diodor.  xvi. 


5^ 
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Sardon,  he  encountered  such  resistance  that  his  troops  were  at 
first  repulsed  ;  and  he  was  himself  obliged  to  seek  safety  by 
swimming  back  across  the  river.  He  was  moreover  wounded 
in  the  eye  by  an  Olynthian  archer  named  Aster,  and  lost  the 
sight  of  that  eye  completely,  notwithstanding  the  skill  of  his 
Greek  surgeon  Kritobulus.^  On  arriving  within  forty  furlongs 
of  Olynthus,  he  sent  to  the  inhabitants  a  peremptory  summons, 
intimating  that  either  they  must  evacuate  the  city,  or  he  must 
leave  Macedonia.'  Rejecting  this  notice,  they  determined  to 
defend  their  town  to  the  last  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
last  Athenian  citizen-armament  was  still  in  the  town  to  aid  in 
the  defence ;'  so  that  the  Olynthians  might  reasonably  cal- 
culate that  Athens  would  strain  every  nerve  to  gfuard  her 
own  citizens  against  captivity.  But  their  hopes  were  dis- 
appointed. How  long  the  si^e  lasted — or  whether  there  was 
time  for  Athens  to  send  farther  reinforcement — we  cannot  say. 
The  Olynthians  are  said  to  have  repuked  several  assaults  of 
Philip  with  loss ;  but  according  to  Demosthenfis,  the  philippis- 
ing  party,  headed  by  the  venal  Euthykratfis  and  Lasthen6s, 
brought  about  the  banishment  of  their  chief  opponent  ApoUo- 
nid^,  nullified  all  measures  for  energetic  defence,  and  treason- 
ably surrendered  the  city.  Two  defeats  were  sustained  near 
its  walls,  and  one  of  the  generals  of  this  party,  having  500 
cavalry  under  his  command,  betrayed  them  designedly  into 
the  hands  of  the  invader.*  Olynthus,  with  all  its  inhabitants 
and  property,  at  length  fell  into  the  hands  of  Philip.  His 
mastery  of  the  Chalkidic  peninsula  thus  became  complete — 
towards  the  end  of  winter  348-347  B.C. 

Miserable  was  the  ruin  which  fell  upon  this  flourishing 
peninsula.    The  persons   of  the  Olynthians — men,  b.c.  348. 
women,  and  children — were  sold  into  slavery.     The  ofj^SliM 
wealth  of  the  city  gave  to  Philip  the  means  of  recom-  JJlJ^Jf  S;7 
pensing  his  soldiers  for  the  toils  of  the  war ;  the  city  S^qJ^-I** 
itself  he  is  said  to  have  destroyed,  together  with  *^^- 


'  Kallisthenls  ap.  Stobflemn.  t  viL  p. !  et  citra  deformitatem  oris  curata,  orbi 


92  ;  Plutarch,  Parallel,  c  8  ;  Demosth. 
Philipp.  iii.  p.  117.  Kritobulus  could 
not  save  the  sight  of  the  eye,  but  he  is 
said  to  have  prevented  any  visible  dis- 
figurement   "  Magna  et  Critobulo  fama 


est,  extracta  Philippi  regis  oculo  sagitta  '  53. 


tate  luminis"  (Pliny,  H.  N.  vii.  37). 

•  Demosthenes,  Philipp.  iii.  p.  113. 

•  ^schin6s,  Fals.  Le^.  p.  30. 

•  Demosthenes,   Philipp.  iii.  p.  125- 
128;  Fals.  Leg.  p.  420;  Diodor.  xvi. 
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ApoUonia,  Meth6n6,  Stageira,  &c — in  all,  thirty-two  Chalkidic 
cities.  Demosthenes,  speaking  about  Ave  years  afterwards, 
says  that  they  were  so  thoroughly  and  cruelly  ruined  as  to 
leave  their  very  sites  scarcely  discernible.^  Making  every 
allowance  for  exaggeration,  we  may  fairly  believe,  that  they 
were  dismantled  and  bereft  of  all  citizen  proprietors ;  that  the 
buildings  and  visible  marks  of  Hellenic  city-life  were  broken 
up  or  left  to  decay  ;  that  the  remaining  houses,  as  well  as  the 
villages  around,  were  tenanted  by  dependent  cultivators  or 
slaves — now  working  for  the  benefit  of  new  Macedom'an  pro- 
prietors, in  great  part  non-resident,  and  probably  of  favoured 
Grecian  grantees  also.*  Though  various  Greeks  thus  received 
their  recompense  for  services  rendered  to  Philip,  yet  Demo- 
sthenes affirms  that  EuthykratSs  and  Lasthen^s,  the  traitors 
who  had  sold  Olynthus,  were  not  among  the  number ;  or  at 
least  that  not  long  afterwards  they  were  dismissed  with 
dishonour  and  contempt^ 

In  this  Olynthian  war — ruinous  to  the  Chalkidic  Greeks^ 
Cost  in-        terrific  to  all  other  Greeks,  and  doubling  the  power 

cuiTcd  by  g,  _.-  .i.At  1  •  «. 

Athens  in  ol  Philip — ^Athcus  too  must  have  incurred  a  serious 
thLn  ^.  amount  of  expense.  We  find  it  stated  loosely,  that 
in  her  entire  war  against  Philip  from  the  time  of  his  capture 
of  Amphipolis  in  358-357  B.C  down  to  the  peace  of  346  B.C. 
or  shortly  afterwards,  she  had  expended  not  less  than  1500 
talents.*  On  these  computations  no  great  stress  is  to  be  laid  ; 
but  we  may  well  believe  that  her  outlay  was  considerable. 


•  Demosth.  Philipp.  iU.  p.  117 ;  Jus- 
tin, viii.  3. 

•  Demosthenes  (Fals.  Leg.  p.  386) 
says,  that  both  Philokrat6s  and  i£s- 
chines  received  from  Philip,  not  only 
presents  of  timber  and  com,  but  also 
g-.-ants  of  productive  and  valuable  farms 
in  the  Olynthian  territory.  He  calls 
some  Olynthian  witnesses  to  prove  his 
assertion  ;  but  their  testimony  is  not 
given  at  length. 

•  Demosth.  De  Chersones.  p.  99.  The 
existence  of  these  Olynthian  traitors, 
sold  to  Philip,  proves  that  he  could  not 
have  needed  the  aid  of  the  Stageirite 
philosopher  Aristotle  to  indicate  to  him 
who  were  the  richest  Olynthian  citizens, 
at  the  time  when  the  prisoners  were  put 
up  for  sale  as  slaves.    The  Athenian 


Demochar^s,  about  forty  years  after- 
wards, in  his  virulent  speech  against  the 
philosophers,  alle^red  that  Aristotle  had 
rendered  this  disgraceful  service  to 
Philip  (Aristokl^  ap.  Eusebium  Prsep. 
Ev.  p.  792).  Wesseling  (ad  Diodor. 
rvi.  53)  reMes  the  charge  by  saying 
that  Aristotle  was  at  that  time  along 
with  Hermdas  at  Atameus ;  a  refuta- 
tion not  very  conclusive,  which  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  strengthen. 

♦  iEschin^  Fals.  L^.  p.  36,  c  ^ 
Demosthenes  (Olynth.  iii  p.  36)  men- 
tions the  same  amount  of  public  money 
as  having  been  wasted  c{  oK^v  %\ov — 
even  in  the  early  part  of  the  Olynthiac 
war  and  before  the  Euboean  war.  As 
evidences  of  actual  amount,  such  state- 
ments are  of  no  value. 
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In  spite  of  all  reluctance,  she  was  obliged  to  do  something ; 
what  she  did  was  both  too  little,  too  intermittent,  and  done 
behind-time,  so  as  to  produce  no  satisfactory  result ;  but 
nevertheless  the  aggregate  cost,  in  a  series  of  years,  was  a 
large  one.  During  the  latter  portion  of  the  Olynthian  war,  as 
far  as  we  can  judge,  she  really  seems  to  have  made  efforts, 
though  she  had  done  little  in  the  beginning.  We  may  presume 
that  the  cost  must  have  been  defrayed,  in  part  at  least,  by  a 
direct  property-tax  ;  for  the  condemnation  of  ApoUodorus 
put  an  end  to  the  proposition  of  taking  from  the  The6ric 
Fund.^  Means  may  also  have  been  found  of  economising 
from  the  other  expenses  of  the  state. 

Though  the  appropriation  of  the  Thedric  Fund  to  other 
purposes  continued  to  be  thus  interdicted  to  any  J*»«5^« 
formal  motion,  yet  in  the  way  of  suggestion  and  appropriated 
insinuation  it  was  from  time  to  time  glanced  at,  by  p^  undi 
Demosthenes  and  others.     And  whenever  money  before  the 
was  wanted  for  war,  the  question  whether  it  should  chasroneia. 
be  taken  from  this  source  or  from  direct  property-tax,  was 
indirectly  revived     The  appropriation  of  the  The6ric  Fund 
however  remained  unchanged  until  the  very  eve  of  the  battle 
of  Chaeroneia.    Just  before  that  Dies  Irae,  when  Philip  was 
actually  fortifying  Elateia,  the  fund  was  made  applicable  to 
war-purposes ;  the  views  of  Demosthenes  were  realized,  twelve 
years  after  he  had  begun  to  enforce  them. 

This  question  about  the  Thedric  expenditure  is  rarely  pre- 
sented by  modem  authors  in  the  real  way  that  it  views  riven 
affected  the  Athenian  mind.  It  has  been  sometimes  SiSSnc 
treated  as  a  sort  of  alms-giving  to  the  poor — and  ^"°*** 
sometimes  as  an  expenditure  by  the  Athenians  upon  their 
pleasures.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  gfives  a  full  or 
correct  view  of  the  case  ;  each  only  brings  out  a  part  of  the 
truth. 

Doubtless,  the  Athenian  democracy  cared  much  for  the 


'  Ulpian,  in  his  commentaiy  on  the 
fiist  Olynthiac,  tells  us  that  after  the  fine 
imposed  upon  Apollodorus,  Eubulus 
moyed  and  carried  a  law,  enacting  that 
any  future  motion  to  encroach  on  the 
llie6ric  Fund  should  be  punished  with 
death. 

The  authority  of  Ulpian  is  not  suffi- 


cient to  accredit  this  statement  The 
fine  inflicted  by  the  Dikastery  upon 
ApoUodorus  was  lenient ;  we  may  there- 
fore reasonably  doubt  whether  the  po- 
pular sentiment  would  go  along  with 
the  speaker  in  making  the  like  offence 
capital  in  future. 
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pleasures  of  the  citizens.  It  provided  for  them  the  largest 
amount  of  refined  and  imaginative  pleasures  ever  tasted  by 
any  community  known  to  history ;  pleasures  essentially  social 
and  multitudinous,  attaching  the  citizens  to  each  other,  rich 
and  poor,  by  the  strong  tie  of  community  of  enjoyment. 

But  pleasure,  though  an  usual  accessory,  was  not  the 
It  was  the  primary  idea  or  predominant  purpose  of  the  The6ric 
ISd  of        expenditure.     That  expenditure  was  essentially  reli- 

Athens  for  ,  ,        ,  -  .  ■sir  •  /• 

reii^ous  gious  m  its  chantctcr,  mcurred  only  for  vanous  fes- 
K^rshipy  tivals,  and  devoted  exclusively  to  the  honour  of  the 
oM  part  gods.  The  ancient  religion,  not  simply  at  Athens, 
character  but  throughout  Greccc  and  the  contemporary  world 
and«t  — very  different  in  this  respect  from  the  modem — 
festn?^  included  within  itself  and  its  manifestations  nearly 
the  whole  range  of  social  pleasures.*  Now  the  Thedric  Fund 
was  essentially  the  Church-Fund  at  Athens  ;  that  upon  which 
were  charged  all  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  state  in  the 
festivals  and  the  worship  of  the  gods.  The  Diobely,  or  dis- 
tribution of  two  oboli  to  each  present  citizen,  was  one  part  of 
this  expenditure  ;  given  in  order  to  ensure  that  every  citizen 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  attending  the  festival,  and 
doing  honour  to  the  god ;  never  given  to  any  one  who  was 
out  of  Attica — ^because  of  course  he  could  not  attend  ;  *  but 
given  to  all  alike  within  the  country,  rich  or  poor.^  It  was 
essential  to  that  universal  communion  which  formed  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  festival,  not  less  in  regard  to  the  gods, 
than  in  regard  to  the  city  ;*  but  it  was  only  one  portion  of 
the  total  disbursements  covered  by  the  The6ric  Fund.     To 


*  Among  the  many  passages  which  i  rohs  irvfifUxovt. 
illustrate  mis  association  in  the  Greek  Here  the  expressions  "to  fulfil  the 
mind,  between  the  idea  of  a  religious  '  requirements  of  the  god " — and  *'  to 
festival,  and  that  of  enjoyment — ^we  may  amuse  themselves  "  —  are  used  in  de- 
take  the  expressions  of  Herodotus  about  .  scription  of  the  same  festival,  and  almost 
the  gx^at  festival  at  Sparta  called  Hya-  |  as  equivalents. 

kinthia.  In  the  simimer  of  479  B.C.,  '  Harpokration,  v.  B^^putd.  .... 
the  Spartans  were  tardy  in  bringing  out  i  ii4v€tfiMw  EHfiovXos  c!s  r^r  $wriea^,  Imi 
their  military  force  for  the  d^ence  of  wdrr^s  hprdCmrt,  iral  foii^U  rmw  iroXt- 
Attica — being  engaged  in  that  festival.  I  r«»r  diroAiwifrai  ZC  dur$4w€taf  rmv  lilmm 
01  yhp  Acuct9aif3ifiot  Spra(6p  re  riw  I  .  .  .  .  *'Oti  84  obK  i^riP  rois  i,wo9^fwvfft 
X/H^KOV  roOrov,  kcJ  apt  Ijr  'TcuciyBia'  i  Btmpuchp  \afAfidtf€tw,  ^twfpQhis  ScS^XtMco^ 
wtpl  irXefo'Tow  8*  Ijyoy  rk  rod  Beov  '  ir  r^  luer^  'Apx^orparfBcv, 
Topff^ytiv  (Herod,  ix.  7).  Presently  !  •  See  Demosth.  adv.  Leocharem,  p. 
the  Athenian  envoys  come  to  Sparta  to  '  109 1,  1092  ;  Philipp.  iv.  p.  141.  Com- 
complain  of  the  delay  in  the  following  ]  pare  also  Schomann,  Antiq.  Jur.  Att.  s. 
language — 'T/icis  fs^r,  i  Atuccdcu/u^viot,  ,  69. 

edrrov    Tp8c    fi4wovrts,    'TaKlvOtd    re  \      *  See  the  directions  of  the  old  orades 
dycTc     Kal    %ai(trt,    Kororpod^rrcs  '  quoted  by  Demosthenes  cont  Meidiam, 
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this  general  religious  fund  it  was  provided  by  law  that  the 
surplus  of  ordinary  revenue  should  be  paid  over,  after  all 
the  cost  of  the  peace  establishment  had  been  defrayed.  There 
was  no  appropriation  more  thoroughly  coming  home  to  the 
common  sentiment,  more  conducive  as  a  binding  force  to 
the  unity  of  the  city,  or  more  productive  of  satisfaction  to 
each  individual  citizen. 

We  neither  know  the  amount  of  the  Thedric  Fund,  nor  of 
the  distributions  connected  with  it    We  cannot  there-  no  other 

_  ,       branch  of 

fore  say  what  proportion  it  formed  of  the  whole  theAthe- 
peace-expenditure — itself  unknown  also.     But   we  estaiESr 
cannot  doubt  that  it  was  large.     To  be  sparmg  of  imporer- 
expenditure  in  manifestations  for  the  honour  of  the  ^fi^  to 
gods,  was  accounted  the  reverse  of  virtue  by  Greeks  expenditure. 
generally ;  and  the  Athenians  especially,  whose  eyes  were 
every  day  contemplating  the  glories  of  their  acropolis,  would 
learn  a  different  lesson ;  moreover  magnificent  reh'gious  dis- 
play was  believed  to  conciliate  the  protection  and  favour 
of  the  gods.*    We  may  affirm,  however,  upon  the  strongest 
presumptions,  that  this  religious  expenditure  did  not  absorb 
any  funds  required  for  the  other  branches  of  a  peace  estab- 
lishment    Neither  naval,  nor  military,  nor  administrative 
exigences,  were  starved  in  order  to  augment  the  Thedric 
surplus.     Eubulus  was  distinguished  for  his  excellent  keeping 
of  the  docks  and  arsenals,  and  for  his  care  in  replacing  the 
decayed  triremes  by  new  ones.    And  after  all  the  wants  of  a 
well-mounted  peace-establishment  were  satisfied,  no  Athenian 
had  scruple  in  appropriating  what  remained  under  the  con- 
S|Hring  impulses  of  piety,  pleasure,  and  social  brotherhood. 

It  is  true  that  the  Athenians  might  have  laid  up  that  surplus 
annually  in  the  acropolis,  to  form  an  accumulating  The  annual 
war-fund.    Such  provision  had  been  made  half  a  might  have 
century  before,  under  the  full  energy  and  imperial  muiatedas 
power  of  Athens — ^when  she  had  a  larger  revenue,  — hwfi 
with  numerous  tribute-paying  allies — and  when  Peri-  waaSSwcfor 
klfis  presided  over  her  councils.     It  might  have  been  S^esJ."* 


p.    531.      Urrdt^ni  itpaittv  Bpofd^  x^^*^    V^^P^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^P^^'^^' 
&ft/itya  wdyraSf  &c.      o-rc^ayi}^p«iK    ment  of  Uie  Athenian  revenue,  sets  forth 


iKfv$€povs  Koi  MXoVSf  &C. 

'  See  the  boast  of  Isokratds,  Orat  iv. 
(Pan^yr.)  s.  40 ;  Plato,  Alkibiad.  ii  p. 
148.      Xenophon  (Vectigal.  vi.   i),  m 


as  one  of  the  advantages,  that  *'the 
religious  festivals  will  be  celebrated  then 
with  still  greater  magnificence  than  they 
are  now.*' 
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better  if  she  had  done  something  of  the  same  kind  in  the  age 
after  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Perhaps  if  men,  like  Perikl^, 
or  even  like  Demosthenes,  had  enjoyed  marked  ascendency, 
she  would  have  been  advised  and  prevailed  on  to  continue 
such  a  precaution.  But  before  we  can  measure  the  extent 
of  improvidence  with  which  Athens  is  here  fairly  chargeable, 
we  ought  to  know  what  was  the  sum  thus  expended  on  the 
festivals.  What  amount  of  money  could  have  been  stored 
up  for  the  contingency  of  war,  even  if  all  the  festivals  and 
all  the  distributions  had  been  suppressed  ?  How  far  would 
it  have  been  possible,  in  any  other  case  than  that  of  obvious 
present  necessity,  to  carry  economy  into  the  festival-expen- 
diture— truly  denominated  by  Demad^s  the  cement  of  the 
political  system^ — without  impairing  in  the  bosom  of  each 
individual,  that  sentiment  of  communion,  religious,  social,  and 
patriotic,  which  made  the  Athenians  a  City,  and  not  a  simple 
multiplication  of  units  ?  These  are  points  on  which  we  ought 
to  have  information,  before  we  can  fairly  graduate  our  censure 
upon  Athens  for  not  converting  her  The6ric  Fund  into  an  accu- 
mulated capital  to  meet  the  contingency  of  war.  We  ought 
also  to  ask,  as  matter  for  impartial  comparison,  how  many 
governments,  ancient  or  modem,  have  ever  thought  it  requisite 
to  lay  up  during  peace  a  stock  of  money  available  for  war  ? 

The  Athenian  peace-establishment  maintained  more  ships 
Attempt  of  of  war,  larger  docks,  and  better-stored  arsenals,  than 
pro^rtj?"*"  any  city  in  Greece,  besides  expending  forty  talents 
^^^%f  annually  upon  the  Horsemen  of  the  state,  and 
adi^bT'  doubtless  something  farther  (though  we  know  not 
thl^T^^^  how  much)  upon  the  other  descriptions  of  military 
^"°^-  force.    All  this,  let  it  be  observed,  and  the  Thedric 

expenditure  besides,  was  defrayed  without  direct  taxation, 
which  was  reserved  for  the  extraordinary  cost  incident  to  a 
state  of  war,  and  was  held  to  be  sufficient  to  meet  it,  without  any 
accumulated  war-fund.  When  the  war  against  Philip  became 
serious,  the  proprietary  classes  at  Athens,  those  included  in 
the  schedule  of  assessment,  were  called  upon  to  defray  the 
expense  by  a  direct  tax,  from  which  they  had  been  quite  free 
in  time  of  peace.     They  tried  to  evade  this  burthen  by 

'  Plutarch,    Qusestion.    Platonic,  p.  loii.     itt  Ixctc   Aiifidiiis,    K^XAoy  ^p** 
fid(«tp  *  r^    B^tipuck    rod    iroAirc^/ioror  (erroneously  written  Btm/nfruA), 
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requiring  that  the  festival-fund  should  be  appropriated  in- 
stead ;  *  thus  menacing  what  was  dearest  to  the  feelings  of  the 
majority  of  the  citizens.  The  ground  which  they  took  was 
the  same  in  principle,  as  if  the  proprietors  in  France  or  Belgium 
claimed  to  exempt  themselves  from  direct  taxation  for  the 
cost  of  a  war,  by  first  taking  either  all  or  half  of  the  annual 
sum  voted  out  of  the  budget  for  the  maintenance  of  religion.^ 
We  may  judge  how  strong  a  feeling  would  be  raised  among 
the  Athenian  public  generally,  by  the  proposal  of  impover- 
ishing the  festival  expenditure  in  order  to  save  a  property-tax. 
Doubtless,  after  the  proprietary  class  had  borne  a  certain 
burthen  of  direct  taxation,  their  complaints  would  become 
l^itimate.  The  cost  of  the  festivals  could  not  be  kept  up 
undiminished,  under  severe  and  continued  pressure  of  war. 
As  a  second  and  subsidiary  resource,  it  would  become  essential 
to  apply  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  fund  in  alleviation  of  the 
burthens  of  the  war.  But  even  if  all  had  been  so  applied, 
the  fund  could  not  have  been  large  enough  to  dispense  with  the 
necessity  of  a  property-tax  besides. 

We  see  this  conflict  of  interests — between  direct  taxation 
one  one  side  and  the  festival-fund  on  the  other,  as  a  means  of 
paying  for  war — running  through  the  Demosthenic  orations, 
and  especially  marked  in  the  fourth  Philippic'  Unhappily 
the  conflict  served  as  an  excuse  to  both  parties,  for  throwing 
the  blame  on  each  other,  and  starving  the  war ;  as  well  as  for 


'  According  to  the  author  of  the 
oration  against  Nesera,  the  law  did 
actudly  provide,  that  in  time  of  war,  the 
surplus  revenue  should  be  devoted  to 
warlike  purposes — Kt\€v6tnup  r&v  y6- 

lutra  T^s  Sioiic^o-evf  <rrpoTi9^iKd  ttwou 
(p.  1346).  But  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
must  be  a  misstatement,  got  up  to  suit 
the  speakei^s  case.  If  the  law  had  been 
so,  ApoUodorus  would  have  committed 
no  ill^ality  in  his  motion ;  moreover, 
all  the  fencing  and  manoeuvring  of  De- 
mosthenes in  his  first  and  third  Olyn- 
thiacs  would  have  been  to  no  purpose. 

•  The  case  here  put,  though  analo- 
gous in  principle,  makes  against  the 
Athenian  proprietors,  in  degree  ;  for 
even  in  time  of  peace  one  half  of  the 
French  revenue  is  raised  by  direct  tax- 
ation.   Voltaire  observes  very  justly— 


**  L'argent  que  le  public  employoit  k  ces 
spectacles  ^toit  un  argent  sacre.  C'est 
pourquoi  D^osthine  emploie  tant  de 
circonspection  et  tant  de  detours  pour 
engager  les  Ath^niens  k  employer  cet 
argent  k  la  guerre  contre  Philippe :  c'est 
comme  si  on  entreprenoit  en  Italic  de 
soudoyer  des  troupes  avec  le  tr^r 
de  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette  "  (Voltaire, 
Des  divers  Changemens  arriv^  k  FArt 
Tragique.  CEuvres,  tom.  65,  p.  73,  ed. 
1832,  Paris). 

»  Demosth.  Philipp.  iv.  p.  141 -143  >  ^^ 
Republic^  Ordinandi,  p.  167.  Whether 
these  two  orations  were  actually  deli- 
vered in  their  present  form  may  perhaps 
be  doubted,  but  I  allude  to  them  with 
confidence  as  Demosthenic  composi- 
tions ;  put  together  out  of  Demosthenic 
fragments  and  thoughts. 
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giving  effect  to  the  repugnance,  shared  by  both  rich  and  poor. 
Conflict  of     aerainst  personal   military  service  abroad.     Demo- 

these  two  ^^ 

feelings  at  sthenfes  sidcs  with  neither — ^tries  to  mediate  between 

mpsthekes  them — and  calls  for  patriotic  sacrifice  from  both  alike 

owSatc  be-  Having  before  him  an  active  and  living  enemy,  with 

-4us  for  the  liberties  of  Greece  as  well  as  of  Athens  at  stake 

sacrifices  ,  •/■•/-  ^ 

from  all,       — ^hc  urgcs  evcry  speaes  of  sacrifice  at  once  ;  per- 
^^nai^      sonal  service,  direct  tax-pa)anents,  abnegation  of  the 
^"^       festivals.     Sometimes  the  one  demand  stands  most 
prominent,  sometimes  the  other ;  but  oftenest  of  all,  comes 
his    appeal     for    personal    service.      Under    such    military 
necessities,   in  fact,  the  Thedric   expenditure  became  mis- 
chievous, not  merely  because  it  absorbed  the  public  money, 
but  also  because  it  chained  the  citizens  to  their  home  and 
disinclined  them  to  active  service  abroad.    The  great  charm 
and  body  of  sentiment  connected  with  the  festival,  essen- 
tially connected  as  it  was  with  presence  in  Attica,  ope- 
rated  as  a  bane;  at  an  exigency  when  one-third  or  one- 
fourth  of  the  citizens  ought  to  have  been  doing  hard  duty  as 
soldiers  on  the  coasts  of  Macedonia  or  Thrace,  against  an 
enemy  who  never  slept     Unfortunately  for  the  Athenians, 
they  could  not  be  convinced,  by  all  the  patriotic  eloquence  of 
Demosthenes,  that  the  festivals  which  fed  their  piety  and 
brightened  their  home-existence  during  peace,  were  unmain- 
tainable during  such  a  war,   and  must  be  renounced  for  a 
time,  if  the  liberty  and  security  of  Athens  were  to  be  pre- 
served.    The  same  want  of  energy  which  made  them  shrink 
from  the  hardship  of  personal  service,  also  rendered  them 
indisposed  to  so  great  a  sacrifice  as  that  of  their  festivals ; 
nor   indeed  would   it  have  availed  them  to  spare  all  the 
cost  of  their  festivals,  had  their  remissness  as  soldiers  still 
continued.     Nothing  less  could  have  saved  them,  than  simul- 
taneous compliance  with  all  the  three  requisitions  urged  by 
Demosthenes  in  350  B.C. ;  which  compliance  ultimately  came, 
but  came  too  late,  in  339-338  B.c. 
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APPENDIX. 

ON  THE  ORDER  OF   THE   OLYNTHIAC  ORATIONS  OF   DEMOSTHEN^. 

Respecting  the  true  chronological  order  of  these  three  harangues,  dissentient 
opinions  have  been  transmitted  from  ancient  times,  and  still  continue  among 
modem  critics. 

Dion3rsius  of  Halikamassus  'cites  the  three  speeches  by  their  initial  words, 
but  places  them  in  a  different  chronological  order  from  that  in  which  they  stand 
edited.  He  gives  the  second  as  being  first  in  the  series ;  the  third,  as  second ; 
and  the  first  as  third. 

It  will  be  understood  that  I  always  speak  of  and  describe  these  speeches 
by  the  order  in  which  they  stand  edited ;  though,  as  Ou*  as  I  can  judge,  that 
order  is  not  the  true  one. 

Edited  Order I.     U.   TIL 

Order  of  Dionysius IT.    lU.    I. 

The  greater  numb^  of  modem  critics  defend  the  edited  order ;  the  main  argu- 
ments for  which  have  been  ably  stated  in  a  dissertation  published  by  Petrenz  in 
1833.  Dindorf,  in  his  edition  of  Demosthenes,  places  this  Dissertation  in  front  of 
his  notes  to  the  Olynthiacs ;  affirming  that  it  is  conclusive,  and  sets  the  question 
at  rest  Bohnecke  also  (Forschungen,  p.  151),  treats  the  question  as  no  longer 
open  to  doubt 

On  the  other  hand,  Flathe  (Geschichte  Makedoniens,  p.  183-187)  expresses 
himself  with  equal  confidence  in  favour  of  the  order  stated  by  Dionysius.  A  much 
higher  authority.  Dr.  Thirlwall,  agrees  in  the  same  opinion ;  though  with  less 
confidence,  and  with  a  juster  appreciation  of  our  inadequate  means  for  settling 
the  question.  See  the  Appendix  iiL  to  the  fifth  volume  of  his  History  of  Greece, 
p.  512. 

Though  I  have  not  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  Dr.  Thirlwall,  I  agree  with 
him,  that  unqualified  confidence,  in  any  conclusion  as  to  the  order  of  these 
harangues,  is  unsuitable  and  not  warranted  by  the  amount  of  evidence.  We 
have  nothing  to  proceed  upon  except  the  internal  evidence  of  the  speeches, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  contemporaneous  history ;  of  which  we  know  little 
or  nothing  from  information  in  detail. 

On  the  best  judgement  that  I  can  form,  I  cannot  adopt  wholly  either  the  edited 
order  or  diat  of  Dionysius,  though  agreeing  in  part  with  both.  I  concur  with 
Dionysius  and  Dr.  Thirlwall  in  placing  the  second  Olynthiac  Jlrst  of  the  three. 
I  concur  with  the  edited  order  in  placing  the  third  last,  I  observe,  in  Dr.  Thirl- 
wall's  Appendix,  that  this  arrangement  has  been  vindicated  in  a  Dissertation  by 
Stueve.  I  have  not  seen  this  Dissertation  ;  and  my  own  conclusion  was  deduced 
— even  before  I  knew  that  it  had  ever  been  advocated  elsewhere — only  fix>m 
an  attentive  study  of  the  speeches. 

Edited  Order  ■•      ••      ■•      ••      ••      ■•      ••      •■      ••      I*    U«    III. 

Order  of  Dion3rsius       ••     IL  III.       I. 

Order  of  Stueve  (which  I  think  the  most  probable)       II.      I.    III. 

To  consider  first  the  proper  place  of  the  second  Olynthiac  (I  mean  that  which 
stands  second  in  the  edited  order). 

The  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  this  oration  is,  that  scarcely  anything  is 
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said  in  it  about  Oljnthiis.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  Philippic  rather  than  an  Olynthiac: 
This  characteristic  is  not  merely  admitted,  but  strongly  put  forward,  by  Petrenz, 
p.  1 1-"'*  Quid  1  quod  ipsorum  Olynthiorum  hac  quidem  in  causi  tantum  uno  loco 
facta  mentio  est — ut  uno  illo  yersiculo  sublato,  vix  ex  ipsi  oratione,  qui  in  causi 
esset  habita,  certis  rationibus  evind  posset"  How  are  we  to  explain  the  absence 
of  all  reference  to  Olynthus  !  According  to  Petrenz,  it  is  because  the  orator  had 
already,  in  his  former  harangue,  said  all  that  could  be- necessary  in  respect  to 
the  wants  of  Olynthus,  and  the  necessity  of  upholding  that  city  even  for  the  safety 
of  Athens ;  he  might  now  therefore  calculate  that  his  first  discourse  remained 
impressed  on  his  countrymen,  and  that  all  that  was  required  was,  to  combat  the 
extraordinary  fear  of  Philip  which  hindered  them  from  giving  effect  to  a  resolution 
already  taken  to  assist  the  Olynthians. 

In  this  hypothesis  I  am  unable  to  acquiesce.  It  may  appear  natural  to  a  reader 
of  Demosthenes,  who  passes  from  the  first  printed  discourse  to  the  second  without 
any  intervening  time  to  forget  what  he  has  just  read.  But  it  will  hardly  fit  the 
case  of  a  real  speaker  in  busy  Athens.  Neither  Demosthenes  in  the  fluctuating 
Athenian  assembly — ^nor  even  any  orator  in  the  more  fixed  English  Parliament  or 
American  Congress — could  be  rash  enough  to  calculate  that  a  discourse  delivered 
some  time  before  had  remained  engraven  on  the  minds  of  his  audience.  If 
Demosthenes  had  previously  addressed  the  Athenians  with  so  strong  a  conviction 
of  the  distress  of  Olynthus,  and  of  the  motives  for  Athens  to  assist  Olynthus,  as  is 
embodied  in  the  first  discourse — ^if  his  speech,  however  well  received,  was  not 
acted  upon,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  certain  time  he  had  to  address  them  again 
for  the  same  purpose — I  cannot  believe  that  he  would  allude  to  Olynthus  only 
once  by  the  by,  and  that  he  would  merely  dilate  upon  the  general  chances  and 
conditions  of  the  war  between  Athens  and  Philip.  However  well  calculated  the 
second  Olynthiac  may  be  "ad  condtandos  exacerbandosque  avium  animos** 
(to  use  the  words  of  Petrenz),  it  is  not  peculiarly  calculated  to  procure  aid 
to  Olynthus.  If  the  orator  had  failed  to  procure  such  aid  by  a  discouise  like 
the  first  Olynthiac,  he  would  never  resort  to  a  discourse  like  the  second  Oljmthiac 
to  make  good  the  defidency  ;  he  would  repeat  anew,  and  more  impressivdy  than 
1)efore,  the  danger  of  Ol3mthus,  and  the  danger  to  Athens  herself  if  she  suffered 
Olynthus  to  fall.  This  would  be  the  way  to  accomplish  his  object,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  combat  the  fear  of  Philip  in  the  minds  of  the  Athenians. 

According  to  my  view  of  the  subject,  the  omission  (or  mere  single  passii^ 
notice)  of  Olynthus  dearly  shows  that  the  wants  of  that  dty,  and  the  uigency 
of  assisting  it,  were  not  the  main  drift  of  Demosthenes  in  the  second  Olynthiac 
His  main  drift  is,  to  encourage  and  stimulate  his  countrymen  in  their  general  war 
against  Philip ;  taking  in,  thankfully,  the  new  ally  Olynthus,  whom  they  have 
just  acquired — ^but  taking  her  in  only  as  a  valuable  auxiliary  (49  wpoeHimis 
fify§i),  to  co-operate  with  Athens  against  Philip  as  well  as  to  recdve  aid  firom 
Athens — ^not  presenting  her  dther  as  peculiarly  needing  succour,  or  as  likdy, 
if  allowed  to  perish,  to  expose  the  vitals  of  Athens. 

Now  a  speech  of  this  character  is  what  I  cannot  satisfiurtorily  explain,  as  follow- 
ing after  the  totally  different  spirit  of  the  first  Olynthiac  ;  but  it  is  natural  and  ex- 
plicable, if  we  suppose  it  to  precede  the  first  Olynthiac  Olynthus  does  not 
approach  Athens  at  first  in  formd pauperis^  as  if  she  were  in  danger  and  requiring 
aid  against  an  overwhdming  enemy.  She  presents  herself  as  an  equal,  offering  to 
co-operate  against  a  common  enemy,  and  tendering  an  alliance  which  the  Athe- 
nians had  hitherto  sought  in  vain.  She  will  of  course  want  aid — ^but  she  can 
give  co-operation  of  equal  value.  Demosthenes  advises  to  assbt  her — this  onnes  of 
course,  when  her  alliance  is  accepted : — but  he  dwells  more  fordbly  upon  the  value 
of  what  she  will  give  to  the  Athenians,  in  the  way  of  co-operation  against  Philip. 
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Nay,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  territorial  vicinity  of  Olynthus  to  Philip  is  exhibited, 
not  as  a  peril  to  fur  which  the  Athenians  must  assist  her  in  averting,'  bat  as  a  god- 
send to  enable  them  the  better  to  attack  Philip  in  conjunction  with  her.  Moreover 
Olynthus  is  represented,  not  as  apprehending  any  danger  from  Philip's  arms,  but 
as  having  recently  discovered  how  dangerous  it  is  to  be  in  alliance  with  him.  Let 
ns  thank  the  gods  (says  Demosthends  at  the  opening  of  the  second  Olynthiac)  — ri 
To^s  «-oXffd^<rorras  ♦lAdnry  7rycr90^«u  ical  X^p^v  Hfiopor  jcol  ivpafiiy  ripa 
KtKTTifjJi^ovs,  Koi  rh  fi4yurrop  ktrdrrmVy  r^w  Mp  rov  woK4ftov  yr^fitir  rotary 
MxorToa,  fi^Tt  rhs  wphs  iKtTpov  9taWayiu,  wpArow  fiky  Marous,  cTto  rjjs 
iaxpriow  warpUiot  POfii{€Uf  kydarcurtp  cTvoi,  iaifxovl^  rivi  irat  9c£f  irayr^itiunr  toiictp 
c^cpyc<r(f  (p.  1 8). 

The  general  tenor  of  the  second  Olynthiac  is  in  harmony  with  this  opening. 
Demosthen^  looks  forward  to  a  vigorous  aggressive  war  carried  on  by  Athens  and 
Olynthus  jointly  against  Philip,  and  he  enters  at  large  into  the  general  chances  of 
such  war,  noticing  the  vulnerable  as  well  as  the  odious  points  of  Philip,  and  striv- 
ing (as  Petrenz  justly  remarks)  to  "excite  and  exasperate  the  minds  of  the 
citizens." 

Such  is  the  first  bright  promise  of  the  Olynthian  alliance  with  Athens.  But 
Athens,  as  usual,  makes  no  exertions  ;  leaving  the  Olynthians  and  Chalkidians  to 
contend  against  Philip  by  themselves.  It  is  presently  found  that  he  gains  advantages 
over  them ;  bad  news  come  from  Thrace,  and  probably  complaining  envoys  to  an- 
nounce them.  It  b  then  that  Demosthenes  delivers  his  first  Olynthiac,  so  much 
more  urgent  in  its  tone  respecting  Olynthus.  The  main  topic  is  now — **  Protect 
the  Olynthians ;  save  their  confederate  cities  ;  think  what  will  happen  if  they  are 
mined ;  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  Philip  in  that  case  from  marching  into  Attica.*' 
The  views  of  Demosthen^  have  changed  from  the  offensive  to  the  defensive. 

I  cannot  but  think,  therefore,  that  all  the  internal  evidence  of  the  Olynthiacs 
indicates  the  second  as  prior  in  point  of  time  both  to  the  first  and  to  the  third. 
Stueve  (as  cited  by  Dr.  Thirlwall)  mentions  another  reason  tending  to  the  same 
conclusion.  Nothing  is  said  in  the  second  Olynthiac  about  meddling  with  the 
The6ric  Fund ;  whereas,  in  the  first,  that  subject  is  distinctly  adverted  to — and  in 
the  third,  forcibly  and  repeatedly  pressed,  though  with  sufficient  artifice  to  save 
the  illegsdity.  This  is  difficult  to  explain,  assuming  the  second  to  be  posterior 
to  the  first ;  but  noway  difficult,  if  we  suppose  the  second  to  be  the  earliest  of  the 
three,  and  to  be  delivered  with  the  purpose  which  I  have  pointed  out 

On  the  other  hand,  this  manner  of  handling  the  Thedric  Fund  in  the  third 
oration,  as  compared  with  the  first,  is  one  strong  reason  for  believing  (as  Petrenz 
justly  contends)  that  the  third  is  posterior  to  the  first — and  not  prior,  as  Dionysius 
places  it. 

As  to  the  third  Olynthiac,  its  drift  and  purpose  appear  to  me  correctly  stated  in 
the  aigument  prefixed  by  Libanius.  It  was  delivered  after  Athens  had  sent  some 
succour  to  Olynthus,  whereas  both  the  first  and  the  second  were  spoken  before 
an3rthing  at  all  had  yet  been  done.  I  think  there  is  good  ground  for  following 
Libanius  (as  Petrenz  and  others  do)  in  his  statement  that  the  third  oration 
recognizes  Athens  is  having  done  somfthing^  which  the  two  first  do  not ;  though 
Dr.  Thirlwall  (p.  509)  agrees  with  Jacobs  in  doubting  such  a  distinction.  The 
successes  of  mercenaries,  reported  at  Athens  (p.  38),  must  surely  have  been  suc- 
cesses of  mercenaries  commissioned  by  her  ;  and  the  triumphant  hopes  noticed  by 
Demosthen^  as  actually  prevalent,  are  most  naturally  explained  by  supposing 
such  news  to  have  arrived.  Demosthenes  says  no  more  than  he  can  help  about  the 
success  actually  gained,  because  he  thinks  it  of  no  serious  importance.  He  wishes 
to  set  before  the  people,  as  a  corrective  to  the  undue  confidence  prevalent,  that  all 
the  real  danger  yet  remained  to  be  dealt  with. 

VOL.  IX.  2   A 
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Though  Athens  had  done  something,  she  had  done  little — sent  no  citizens — 
provided  no  pay.  This  Demosthenes  urges  her  to  do  without  delay,  and  dwells 
upon  the  Theoric  Fund  as  one  means  of  obtaining  money  along  with  personal 
service.  Dr.  Thirlwall  indeed  argues  that  the  first  Olynthiac  is  more  urgent  than 
the  third,  in  setting  forth  the  crisis  ;  from  whence  he  infers  that  it  is  posterior  in 
time.  His  argument  is  partly  founded  upon  a  sentence  near  the  beginning  of  the 
first  Olynthiac,  wherein  the  safety  oi  Athens  herself  \s  mentioned  as  involved — rmw 
wpayfidrcty  bfuv  ainois  iuni\riirr4oi^  iarly^  tfwtp  vw4p  fftmipias  avrmv  ^po^- 
ri(er§ :  upon  which  I  may  remark,  that  the  reading  at^rmi^  is  not  universally 
admitted.  Dindorf  in  his  edition  reads  aitrmv,  referring  it  to  wpay/jJrwf;  and 
stating  in  his  note  that  ajurcvy  is  the  reading  of  the  vulgate,  first  changed  by 
Reiske  into  ai^rcuy  on  the  authority  of  the  Codex  Bavaricus.  But  even  if  we 
grant  that  the  first  Olynthiac  depicts  the  crisis  as  more  dangerous  and  urgent  than 
the  third,  we  cannot  infer  that  the  first  is  posterior  to  the  third.  The  third  was 
delivered  immediately  after  news  received  of  success  near  Olynthos ;  Olynthian 
affairs  did  really  prosper  for  the  moment  and  to  a  certain  extent — though  the 
amount  of  prosperity  was  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  public  Demosthenes  sets 
himself  to  combat  this  exaggeration ;  he  passes  as  lightly  as  he  can  over  the 
recent  good  news,  but  he  cannot  avoid  allowing  something  for  them,  and 
throwing  the  danger  of  Oljmthus  a  little  back  into  more  distant  contingency.  At 
the  same  time  he  states  it  in  the  strongest  manner,  both  section  2  and  sections 
9,  lo. 

Without  being  insensible,  therefore,  to  the  fallibility  of  all  opinions  founded 
upon  such  imperfect  evidence,  I  think  that  the  true  chronological  order  of  the 
Olynthiacs  is  that  proposed  by  Stueve,  IL  I.  IIL  With  Dionysius  I  agree  so  far 
as  to  put  the  second  Olynthiac  first ;  and  vrith  the  common  oider  in  putting  the 
third  Olynthiac  last 
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CHAPTER    LXXXIX. 

FROM  THE  CAPTURE  OF  OLYNTHUS  TO  THE  TERMINATION 

OF  THE  SACRED  WAR  BY  PHILIP. 

It  was  during  the  early  spring  of  347  B.C.,  as  far  as  we  can 
make  out,  that  Olynthus,  after  having  previously  seen  sufferings 
the  thirty  Chalkidic  cities  conquered,  underwent  her-  oijSShians 
self  the  like  fate  from  the  arms  of  Philip.  Exile  gS^" 
and  poverty  became  the  lot  of  such  Olynthians  and  ^^^^ 
Chalkidians  as  could  make  their  escape ;  while  the  ^^*^p- 
greater  number  of  both  sexes  were  sold  into  slavery.  A  few 
painful  traces  present  themselves  of  the  diversities  of  suffering 
which  befel  these  unhappy  victims.  Atrestidas,  an  Arcadian, 
who  had  probably  served  in  the  Macedonian  army,  received 
from  Philip  a  grant  of  thirty  Olynthian  slaves,  chiefly  women 
and  children,  who  were  seen  following  him  in  a  string,  as  he 
travelled  homeward  through  the  Grecian  cities.  Many  young 
Olynthian  women  were  bought  for  the  purpose  of  having 
their  persons  turned  to  account  by  their  new  proprietors.  Of 
these  purchasers,  one,  an  Athenian  citizen,  who  had  exposed 
his  new  purchase  at  Athens,  was  tried  and  condemned  for  the 
proceeding  by  the  Dikastery.^  Other  anecdotes  come  before 
us,  inaccurate  probably  as  to  names  and  details,*  yet  illustrating 
the  general  hardships  brought  upon  this  once  free  Chalkidic 
population. 

*  Deinarchus  cont.  Demosth.  p.  93 ;  chinds. 
Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  439,  440.  De-  ,  •  The  story  of  the  old  man  of  Olyn- 
mosthenes  asserts  also  that  Olynthian  thus  (Seneca,  Controv.  v.  10)  bought  by 
women  were  given  as  a  present  by  Parrhasius  the  painter  and  tortured  in 
Philip  to  Philokrates  (p.  386-440).  The  order  to  form  a  subject  for  a  painting 
outrage  which  he  imputes  (p.  401)  to  of  the  suffering  Prometheus — is  more 
y£schin6s  and  Phrynon  in  Macedonia,  ,  than  doubtful ;  since  Parrhasius,  already 


against  the  Olynthian  woman— is  not  to 
be  received  as  a  fact,  since  it  is  indig- 
nantly denied  by  i^chin^s  (Fals.  Leg. 
init.  and  p.  48).  Yet  it  is  probably  but 
too  faithful  a  picture  of  real  deeds, 
committed  by  others,   if  not  by  Ms"    occasionally  realized. 

2   A  2 


in  high  repute  as  a  painter  before  400 
B.C.  (see  Xenoph.  Mem.  iii.  10),  can 
hardly  have  been  still  flourishing  in 
347  B.C.  It  discloses,  however,  at  least, 
one  of  the  many  forms  of  slave-suffering 
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Meanwhile  the  victor  Philip  was  at  the  maximum  of  his 
glory.  In  commemoration  of  his  conquests,  he  celebrated  a 
splendid  festival  to  the  Olympian  Zeus  in  Macedonia,  with 
unbounded  hospitality,  and  prizes  of  every  sort,  for  matches 
and  exhibitions,  both  gymnastic  and  poetical  His  donations 
were  munificent,  as  well  to  the  Grecian  and  Macedonian  officers 
who  had  served  him,  as  to  the  eminent  poets  or  actors  who 
pleased  his  taste.  Satyrus,  the  comic  actor,  refusing  all 
presents  for  himself,  asked  and  obtained  from  him  the  release 
of  two  young  women  taken  in  Olynthus,  daughters  of  his 
friend  the  Pydnaean  Apollophante,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
persons  concerned  in  the  death  of  Philip's  elder  brother  Alex- 
ander. Satyrus  announced  his  intention  not  only  of  ensuring 
freedom  to  these  young  women,  but  likewise  of  providing 
portions  for  them  and  giving  them  out  in  marriage.*  Philip 
also  found  at  Olynthus  his  two  exiled  half-brothers,  who 
had  served  as  pretexts  for  the  war — and  put  both  of  them  to 
death.^ 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  Athens  had  sent  to  Olyn- 
thus more  than  one  considerable  reinforcement,  espe- 
duccd  at  cially  during  the  last  year  of  the  war.  Though  we 
the  capture  are  ignorant  what  these  expeditions  achieved,  or 
— espcciaUy  cven  how  much  was  their  exact  force,  we  find  reason 
nJmbL-of  to  suspect  that  they  were  employed  by  Charts  and 
capdIS"  other  generals  to  no  good  purpose.  The  opponents 
of  Charfis  accused  him  as  well  as  Deiarfis  and  other 
mercenary  chiefs,  of  having  wasted  the  naval  and  military 
strength  of  the  city  in  idle  enterprises  or  rapacious  extortions 
upon  the  traders  of  the  iEgean.  They  summed  up  1500 
talents  and  150  triremes  thus  lost  to  Athens,  besides  wide- 
spread odium  incurred  among  the  islanders  by  the  unjust 
contributions  levied  upon  them  to  enrich  the  general'  In 
addition  to  this  disgraceful  ill-success,  came  now  tlie  fearful 
ruin  in  Olynthus  and  Chalkidikd,  and  the  great  aggrandise- 
ment of  their  enemy  Philip.  The  loss  of  Olynthus,  with  the 
miserable  captivity  of  its  population,  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient of  themselves  to  excite  powerful  sentiment  among  the 
Athenians.    But  there  was  a  farther  circumstance  which  came 


>  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  3&dL-40i ;  Diodor.  xvi.  55.  •  Justin,  viii.  3. 

•  i^chines,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  37.  c  24. 
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yet  more  home  to  their  feelings.  Many  of  their  own  citizens 
were  serving  in  Olynthus  as  an  auxiliary  garrison,  and  had 
now  become  captives  along  with  the  rest^  No  such  calamity  as 
this  had  befallen  Athens  for  a  century  past,  since  the  defeat  of 
Tolmidfis  at  Koroneia  in  Bceotia.  The  whole  Athenian  people, 
and  especially  the  relations  of  the  captives,  were  full  of  agita- 
tion and  anxiety>  increased  by  alarming  news  from  other 
quarters.  The  conquest  threatened  the  security  of  all  the 
Athenian  possessions  in  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  the  Chersonese. 
This  last  peninsula,  especially,  was  altogether  unprotected 
against  Philip,  who  was  even  reported  to  be  on  his  march 
thither ;  insomuch  that  the  Athenian  settlers  within  it  began 
to  forsake  their  properties  and  transfer  their  families  to  Athens. 
Amidst  the  grief  and  apprehension  which  disturbed  the  Athe- 
nian mind,  many  special  assemblies  were  held  to  discuss  suit- 
able remedies.  What  was  done,  we  are  not  exactly  informed. 
But  it  seems  that  no  one  knew  where  the  general  Charts  with 
his  armament  was ;  so  that  it  became  necessary  even  for  his 
friends  in  the  assembly  to  echo  the  strong  expressions  of 
displeasure  among  the  people,  and  to  send  a  light  vessel 
immediately  in  search  of  him.^ 

The  gravity  of  the  crisis  forced  even  Eubulus,  and  others 
among  the  statesmen  hitherto  languid  in  the  war,  to  Energetic 
hold  a  more  energetic  language  than  before  against  jeSSHS^^d 
Philip.    Denouncing  him  now  as  the  common  enemy  ^Jjj^ 
ofGreece,^  they  proposed  missions  into  Peloponnesus  ™"p- 
and  elsewhere  for  the  purpose  of  animating  the  Grecian  states 
into  confederacy  against  him.    iEschin^s  assisted  strenuously 
in  procuring  the  adoption  of  this  proposition,  and  was  him- 
self named  as  one  of  the  envoys  into  Peloponnesus.* 

This  able  orator,  immortalised  as  the  rival  of  Demosthenfis, 
has  come  before  us  hitherto  only  as  a  soldier  in 
various  Athenian  expeditions — ^to  Phlius  in  Pelopon-  importance 
nesus  (368) — to  the  battle  of  Mantineia  (362) — and  to  ** 
Eubcea  under  Phokion  (349  B.c) ;  in  which  last  he  had  earned 
the  favourable  notice  of  the  general,  and  had  been  sent  to 
Athens  with  the  news  of  the  victory  at  Tamynae.  iEschinfis  was 


'  iEschin^s,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  3a 

•  i£schin6s,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  37. 

•  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  434.    koH  iv 
pL^y  Ty    HhV    »t«Tijp»    (you    Eubulus) 


li^v  kwoKotKivcu  ^ikimror  hy  fiovKtcQai, 
*  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  438,  439. 
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about  six  years  older  than  Demosthen^,  but  bom  in  a  much 
humbler  and  poorer  station.  His  father,  Atrom^tus,  taught 
to  boys  the  elements  of  letters ;  his  mother,  Glaukothea,  made 
a  living  by  presiding  over  certain  religious  assemblies  and 
rites  of  initiation,  intended  chiefly  for  poor  communicants ; 
the  boy  i£schin6s  assisting  both  one  and  the  other  in  a 
menial  capacity.  Such  at  least  is  the  statement  which  comes 
to  us,  enriched  with  various  degrading  details,  on  the  doubtful 
authority  of  his  rival  Demosthenes ;  ^  who  also  affirms,  what 
we  may  accept  as  generally  true,  that  iEschinte  had  passed 
his  early  manhood  partly  as  an  actor,  partly  as  a  scribe  or 
reader  to  the  official  boards.  For  both  functions  he  possessed 
some  natural  advantages — an  athletic  frame,  a  powerful  voice,  a 
ready  flow  of  unpremeditated  speech.  After  some  years  passed 
as  scribe,  in  which  he  made  himself  useful  to  Eubulus  and 
others,  he  was  chosen  public  scribe  to  the  assembly — acquired 
familiarity  with  the  administrative  and  parliamentary  business 
of  the  city — and  thus  elevated  himself  by  d^^rees  to  influence 
as  a  speaker.  In  rhetorical  power,  he  seems  to  have  been 
surpassed  only  by  Demosthenes.* 

As  envoy  of  Athens  despatched  under  the  motion  of  Eubu* 
^^  lus,  iEschinds  proceeded  into  Peloponnesus  in  the 

iEschin«s  spring  of  347  ;  others  being  sent  at  the  same  time  to 
Athens  m°'  othcr  Grcciau  cities.  Among  other  places  he  visited 
Arcadia.  McgalopoHs,  wherc  he  was  heard  before  the  Arcadian 
collective  assembly  called  the  Ten  Thousand.  He  addressed 
them  in  a  strain  of  animated  exhortation,  adjuring  them  to 
combine  with  Athens  for  the  defence  of  the  liberties  of  Greece 
against  Philip,  and  inveighing  strenuously  against  those  traitors 
who,  in  Arcadia  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  sold 
themselves  to  the  aggressor  and  paralysed  all  resistance.  He 
encountered  however  much  opposition  from  a  speaker  named 
Hieronymus,  who  espoused  the  interest  of  Philip  in  the  as- 
sembly :  and  though  he  professed  to  bring  back  some  flatter- 
ing hopes,  it  is  certain  that  neither  in  Arcadia,  nor  elsewhere 
in  Peloponnesus,  was  his  influence  of  any  real  efficacy.^    The 


1  Demosthenes  affirms  this  at  two 
distinct  times — Fals.  Leg.  p.  415-431 ; 
De  Coroni,  P.  313. 

Stechow  (Vita  .^Eschinis,  p.  I- 10) 
brings  together  the  little  whicn  can  be 
made  out  respecting  i£schines. 


*  Dionys.  HaL  De  Adm.  Vi  Dicend. 
Demosth.  p.  1063;   Cicero,  Orator,  c 

9.  29. 

'  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  344-438; 
ifCschin.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  3£  The  conduct 
of  i£schines  at  wis  juncture  is  much 
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strongest  feeling  among  the  Arcadians  was  fear  and  dislike  of 
Sparta,  which  rendered  them  in  the  main  indifferent,  if  not 
favourable  to  the  Macedonian  successes.  In  returning  from 
Arcadia  to  Athens,  iEschin^s  met  the  Arcadian  Atrestidas, 
with  the  unhappy  troop  of  Olynthian  slaves  following  ;  a  sight 
which  so  deeply  affected  the  Athenian  orator,  that  he  dwelt 
upon  it  afterwards  in  his  speech  before  the  assembly  with 
indignant  sympathy ;  deploring  the  sad  effects  of  Grecian 
dissension,  and  the  ruin  produced  by  Philip's  combined  em- 
ployment of  arms  and  corruption. 

iEschinfis  returned  probably  about  the  middle  of  the  summer 
of  347  RC   Other  envoys,  sent  to  more  distant  cities, 
remained  out  longer ;   some  indeed  even  until  the  despondency 

_,,  ,     ,  ,  and  desire 

ensumg  wmter.  Though  it  appears  that  some  envoys  for  peace  at 
from  other  cities  were  induced  in  return  to  visit 
Athens,  yet  no  sincere  or  hearty  co-operation  against  Philip 
could  be  obtained  in  any  part  of  Greece.  While  Philip,  in  the 
fulness  of  triumph,  was  celebrating  his  magnificent  Olympic 
festival  in  Macedonia,  the  Athenians  were  disheartened  by 
finding  that  they  could  expect  little  support  from  independent 
Greeks,  and  were  left  to  act  only  with  their  own  narrow  synod 
of  allies.  Hence  Eubulus  and  iEschinfis  became  earnest 
partisans  of  peace,  and  Demosthenes  also  seems  to  have  been 
driven  by  the  general  desfw^ndency  into  a  willingness  to 
negotiate.  The  two  orators,  though  they  afterwards  became 
bitter  rivals,  were  at  this  juncture  not  very  discordant  in 
sentiment  On  the  other  hand,  the  philippising  speakers  at 
Athens  held  a  bolder  tone  than  ever.  As  Philip  found  his 
ports  greatly  blocked  up  by  the  Athenian  cruisers,  he  was 
likely  to  profit  by  his  existing  ascendency  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  his  naval  equipments.  Now  there  was  no  place 
so  abundantly  supplied  as  Athens  with  marine  stores  and 
muniments  for  armed  ships.  Probably  there  were  agents  or 
speculators  taking  measures  to  supply  Philip  with  these  articles, 
and  it  was  against  them  that  a  decree  of  the  assembly  was 
now  directed,  adopted  on  the  motion  of  a  senator  named 
Timarchus — to  punish  with  death  all  who  should  export  trom 
Athens  to  Philip  either  arms  or  stores  for  ships  of  war.*    This 


tlie  same,  as  described  by  his  rival,  and 
as  admitted  by  himself.  It  was  in  truth 
among  the  most  honourable  epochs  of 


his  life. 

*  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  433.    This 
decree  must  have   been    proposed  by 
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severe  decree,  however,  was  passed  at  the  same  time  that  the 
disposition  towards  peace,  if  peace  were  attainable,  was  on 
the  increase  at  Athens. 

Some  months  before  the  capture  of  Olynthus,  ideas  of  peace 
Indirect  ^ad  already  been  started,  partly  through  the  indirect 
for'^S^  overtures  of  Philip  himself.  During  the  summer  of 
Ath^M^and  348  ^-C*  th^  Euboeans  tried  to  negotiate  an  accomo- 
bdbiS  Sr  dation  with  Athens :  the  contest  in  Eubcea,  though 
Olynthus-  ^^  know  no  particulars  of  it,  having  never  wholly 
^p£i^"*  ceased  for  the  last  year  and  a  half.  Not  does  it 
^^'  appear  that  any  peace  was  even  now  concluded ;  for 

Eubcea  is  sfw^ken  of  as  under  the  dependence  of  Philip 
during  the  ensuing  year.^  The  Euboean  envoys,  however, 
intimated  that  Philip  had  desired  them  to  communicate 
from  him  a  wish  to  finish  the  war  and  conclude  peace  with 
Athens.^  Though  Philip  had  at  this  time  conquered  the 
larger  portion  of  Chalkidikfi,  and  was  proceeding  successfully 
against  the  remainder,  it  was  still  his  interest  to  detach  Athens 
from  the  war,  if  he  could.  Her  manner  of  carrying  on  war 
was  indeed  faint  and  slack ;  yet  she  did  him  much  harm  at 
sea,  and  she  was  the  only  city  competent  to  organise  an  ex- 
tensive Grecian  confederacy  against   him ;  which,  though  it 


Timarchus  either  towards  the  close  of    stores  to  Philip,  at  a  date  so  late  as 


Olymp.  108,  I— or  towards  the  begin- 
ning of  the  following  year  Olymp.  108, 
2  ;  that  is,  not  long  before,  or  not  long 
after,  Midsummer  347  B.a  But  which 
of  these  two  dates  is  to  be  preferred,  is 
matter  of  controversy.  Franke  (Pro- 
legom.  ad  itschin.  cont  Timarchum,  p. 
xxxviii.-xli.)  thinks  that  Timarchus  was 
senator  in  Olymp.  108,  I — and  pro- 
posed the  decree  then ;  he  supposes  the 
oration  of  i*lschin€s  to  have  been  de- 
livered in  the  beginning  of  Olymp.  108, 
3— and  that  the  expression  (p.  ii)  an- 
nouncing Timarchus  as  having  been 
senator  **  the  year  before  "  {w4pwnv)^  is 
to  be  construed  loosely  as  signifying 
•*  the  year  but  one  before." 


108,  3 ;  because  the  peace  with  Philip 
was  concluded  in  Elaphebolion  Olymp. 
108,  2  (March  346  B.a).  But  the  sup- 
position might  be  admissible,  that  Ti- 
marchus was  senator  in  two  different 
years — both  in  Olymp.  108,  i,  and  in 
Olymp.  108,  3  (not  in  two  consecutive 
years).  In  that  case,  the  senatorial  year 
of  Timarchus,  to  which  i£schin^ 
alludes  (cont  Timarch.  p.  ii)  would  be 
Olymp.  108,  3 ;  while  the  other  sena- 
torial year  in  which  Timarchus  moved 
the  decree  prohibiting  ei^rt,  would  be 
Olymp.  108,  I. 

Nevertheless,  I  agree  with  the  views 
of  Bohnecke  (Forschungen,  p.  294),  who 
thinks  that  the  oration  was  delivered 


Mr.  Clinton,  Boeckh,  and  Wester-  Olymp.  108,  3— and  that  Timarchus 
mann,  suppose  the  oration  of  iEschines  1  had  been  senator  and  had  proposed  the 
agaiast  Timarchus  to  have  been  de-  decree  prohibiting  export  of  stores  to 
livered  in  Olymp.  108,  4— not  in  Olymp.  Philip,  m  the  year  preceding—that  is, 
108,  3.  On  that  supposition,  if  we  take  Olymp.  108,  2  ;  at  the  beginning  <^  the 
the  word  w4pvaiy  in  its  usual  sense,  ,  year — Midsummer  347  B.C. 
Timarchus  was  senator  in  108,  3.  Now  |  •  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  348-445. 
it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  propose  the  ,  *  ^schin.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  29. 
decree  forbidding  the  export  of  naval 
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had  not  yet  been  brought  about,  was  at  least  a  possible  con- 
tingency under  her  presidency. 

An  Athenian  of  influence  named  Phrynon  had  been  captured 
by  Philip's  cruisers  during  the  truce  of  the  Olympic  festival  in 
348  B.C. :  after  a  certain  detention,  he  procured  from  home  the 
required  ransom  and  obtained  his  release.  On  returning  to 
Athens,  he  had  sufiicient  credit  to  prevail  on  the  public  as- 
sembly to  send  another  citizen  along  with  him,  as  public  envoy 
from  the  city  to  Philip  ;  in  order  to  aid  him  in  getting  back 
his  ransom,  which  he  alleged  to  have  been  wrongfully  de- 
manded from  one  captured  during  the  holy  truce.  Though 
this  seems  a  strange  proceeding  during  mid-war,*  yet  the 
Athenian  public  took  up  the  case  with  sympathy  ;  Ktesiphon 
was  named  envoy,  and  went  with  Phrynon  to  Philip,  whom 
they  found  engaged  in  the  war  against  Olynthus.  Being 
received  in  the  most  courteous  manner,  they  not  only  ob- 
tained restitution  of  the  ransom,  but  were  completely  won 
over  by  Philip.  With  his  usual  good  policy,  he  had  seized 
the  opportunity  of  gaining  (we  may  properly  say,  of  bribing, 
since  the  restoration  of  ransom  was  substantially  a  bribe)  two 
powerful  Athenian  citizens,  whom  he  now  sent  back  to  Athens 
as  his  pronounced  partisans. 

Phrynon  and  Ktesiphon,  on  their  return,  expatiated  warmly 
on  the  generosity  of  Philip,  and  reported  much  about  rim  pro- 
his  flattering  expressions  towards  Athens,  and  his  f^okm^ 
reluctance  to  continue  the  war  against  her.     The  ^^S^^ 
public  assembly  being  favourably  disposed,  a  citizen  J2iK?o^ 
named  Philokratfis,  who  now  comes  before  us  for  the  **»  ^^*°*- 
first  time,  proposed  a  decree,  granting  to  Philip  leave  to  send 
a^  herald  and  envoys,  if  he  chose,  to  treat  for  peace ;  which 
was  what  Philip  was  anxious  to  do,  according  to  the  allega- 


'  There  is  more  than  one  singularity 
in  the  narrative  given  by  ./Eschin8s 
about  Phrynon.  Hie  comphunt  of 
Phrynon  implies  an  assumption,  that 
the  Ol3rmpic  truce  suspendea  the  opera- 
tions of  war  eveiywhere  throughout 
Greece,  between  oelligerent  Greeks. 
But  such  was  not  the  maxim  recognised 
or  acted  on;  so  far  as  we  know  the 
operations  of  warfare.  Voemel  (Proleg. 
ad  Demosth.  De  Pace,  p.  246),  feeling 
this  difficulty,  understands  the  Olympic 
truce,  here  mentioned,  to  refer  to  the 
Olympic  festival  celebrated  by  Philip 


himself  in  Macedonia,  in  the  spring  or 
summer  of  347  B.a  This  would  re- 
move the  difficulty  about  the  effect  of 
the  truce ;  for  Philip  of  course  would 
respect  his  own  proclaimed  truce.  But 
it  IS  liable  to  another  objection;  that 
i£schin€s  plainly  indicates  the  capture 
of  Phrynon  to  have  been  anterior  to  the 
fiill  ot  Olynthus.  Besides,  iEschin^ 
would  hardly  use  the  words  4v  reus 
*0\itii!wucM  vwov^aus^  without  any  special 
addition,  to  signify  the  Macedonian 
games. 
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tion  of  Ktesiphon.  The  decree  was  passed  unanimously  in 
the  assembly,  but  the  mover  Philokratfis  was  impeached  some 
time  afterwards  before  the  Dikastery,  as  for  an  ill^al  pro- 
position, by  a  citizen  named  Lykinus.  On  the  cause  coming 
to  trial,  the  Dikastery  pronounced  an  acquittal  so  triumphant, 
that  Lykinus  did  not  even  obtain  the  fifth  part  of  the  suffrages. 
Philokrat^s  being  so  sick  as  to  be  unable  to  do  justice  to  his 
own  case,  Demosthenes  stood  forward  as  his  supporter,  and 
made  a  long  speech  in  his  favour.^ 

The  motion  of  Philokrat^s  determined  nothing  positive,  and 
Effect  pro.  only  made  an  opening  ;  of  which  however,  it  did  not 
suit  Philip's  purpose  to  avail  himself  But  we  see 
by*th3r  ^^^^  ideas  of  peace  had  been  thrown  out  by  some 
persons  at  Athens,  even  during  the  last  months  of 
the  Olynthian  war,  and  while  a  body  of  Athenian 
citizens  were  actually  assisting  Olynthus  against  the 
besieging  force  of  Philip.  Presently  arrived  the  terrible  news 
of  the  fall  of  Olynthus,  and  of  the  captivity  of  the  Athenian 
citizens  in  garrison  there.  While  this  great  alarm  (as  has 
been  already  stated)  gave  birth  to  new  missions  for  anti- 
Macedonian  alliances,  it  enlisted  on  the  side  of  peace  all  the 
friends  of  those  captives  whose  lives  were  now  in  Philip's 
hands.  The  sorrow  thus  directly  indicted  on  many  piiyate 
families,  together  with  the  force  of  individual  syminUiiy  widely 
diffused  among  the  citizens,  operated  pcywerfully  upon  the  de- 
cisions of  the  public  assemU^r.  A  century  before,  the  Athenians 
had  relinquished  all  their  acquisitions  in  Boeotia,  in  order  to 
recover  their  captives  taken   in  the  defeat  of  Tolmidfis  at 


duced  upo 
the  minds 
of  the  Athen- 
ians 
numerous 
captive  citi- 
zens taken 
by  Philip  at 
Olynthus. 


'  iEschin^s,  Fals.  Lqg.  p.  30.  c.  7 ; 
cont.  Ktesiph.  p.  63.  Our  knowledge 
of  these  events  is  derived  almost  wholly 
from  one,  or  other,  or  both,  of  the  two 
rival  orators,  in  their  speeches  delivered 
four  or  five  years  afterwards,  on  the 
trial  De  Falsi  Legatione.  Demosthenes 
seeks  to  prove  that  before  the  embassy 
to  Macedonia,  in  which  he  and  i£s- 
chin8s  were  jointly  concerned — iEs- 
chines  was  eager  for  continued  war 
against  Philip,  and  only  became  the 
partisan  of  Philip  during  and  after  the 
embassy.  i£schin6s  does  not  deny  that 
he  made  efforts  at  that  juncture  to  get 
up  more  effective  war  against  Philip ; 
nor  is  the  fact  at  all  di^onourable  to 
him.     On   the   other    hand,   he    seeks 


to  prove  against  Demosthen^  that  be 
(Demosthen.)  was  at  that  time  both  a 
partisan  of  i>eace  with  Philip,  and  a 
friend  of  Philokrat6s  to  whom  he  after- 
wards became  so  bitterly  opposed.  For 
this  purpose  iCschin^s  adverts  to  the 
motion  of  Philokrat^s  about  permitting 
Philip  to  send  envoys  to  Athens — and 
the  speech  of  Demosthen^  in  the  Di- 
kastery in  favour  of  Philokrat^ 

It  would  prove  nothing  discreditable 
to  Demosthen^  if  both  these  allegations 
were  held  to  be  correct  The  motion 
of  Philokrat^s  was  altogether  indefinite, 
pledging  Athens  to  nothing ;  and  De- 
mosmen^  might  well  think  it  unreason- 
ble  to  impeaoi  a  statesman  for  such  a 
motion. 


Ch.  LXXXIX.     ATHENIAN  CAPTIVES  AT  OLYNTHUS.        3^3 


Koroneia ;  and  during  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  policy  of 
the  Spartans  had  been  chiefly  guided  for  three  or  four  years 
by  the  anxiety  to  ensure  the  restoration  of  the  captives  of 
Sphakteria.  Moreover,  several  Athenians  of  personal  conse- 
quence were  taken  at  Olynthus ;  among  them,  Eukratus  and 
latrokl^s.  Shortly  after  the  news  arrived,  the  relatives  of 
these  two  men,  presenting  themselves  before  the  assembly  in 
the  solemn  guise  of  suppliants,  deposited  an  olive  branch 
on  the  altar  hard  by,  and  entreated  that  care  might  be  had 
for  the  safety  of  their  captive  kinsmen.^  This  touching  appeal, 
echoed  as  it  would  be  by  the  cries  of  so  many  other  citizens 
in  the  like  distress,  called  forth  unanimous  sympathy  in  the 
assembly.  Both  Philokratfis  and  Demosthenes  spoke  in  favour 
of  it ;  Demosthenes  probably,  as  having  been  a  strenuous 
advocate  of  the  war,  was  the  more  anxious  to  show  that  he 
was  keenly  alive  to  so  much  individual  suffering.  It  was 
resolved  to  open  indirect  negotiations  with  Philip  for  the 
release  of  the  captives,  through  some  of  the  great  tragic  and 
comic  actors ;  who  travelling  in  the  exercise  of  their  profes- 
sion to  every  city  in  Greece,  were  everywhere  regarded  in 
some  sort  as  privileged  persons.  One  of  these,  Neoptolemus,^ 
had  already  availed  himself  of  his  favoured  profession  and 
liberty  of  transit  to  assist  in  Philip's  intrigues  and  corres- 
pondences  at  Athens ;  another,  Aristodemus,  was  also  in 
good  esteem  with  Philip ;  both  were  probably  going  to  Mace- 
donia to  take  part  in  the  splendid  Olympic  festival  there 
preparing.  They  were  chained  to  make  ajylication,  and  take 
the  best  steps  in  their  power,  for  the  safety  or  release  of  the 
captives,'  


'  iCschin^  Fsds.  Leg.  p.  30.  c.  8. 
'Xxh  91  robs  ainobs  "OXvvOos  l}A«,  icol 
iroAAtfl  rwK  hiMriptov  ^iccrrcX^^»0i}<ray 
voXvr&Vf  iiv  ^y  *larpoK\^t  iced  EliKparos. 
'Trip  8i  roirw  Itttrjipitof  $4prts  ol  oU 
ac€ib<,  4940PTO  ifiSv  iwtfi4\ttay  wotiicrcur' 
$ai'  wm\B6tn€s  8*  ovroTs  <rvyriy6povv 
^lAonDfNtnff  Koi  Afifio<y04nis,    itKK*    oIk 

To  Ulustrate  the  effect  of  this  im- 
pressive ceremony  upon  the  Athenian 
assembly,  we  may  recall  the  memorable 
scene  mentioned  by  Xenophon  and 
Diodoms  (Xen.  Hell.  i.  7,  8 ;  Diodor. 
xiii.  loi)  after  the  battle  of  Arginusae, 
when  the  relatives  of  the  warriors  who 
had  perished  on  board  of  the  foundered 


ships,  presented  themselves  before  the 
assembly  with  shaven  heads  and  in 
mourning  garb.  Compare  also,  about 
presentments  of  solemn  supplication  to 
the  assembly,  Demosthenes,  De  Co- 
roni,  p.  262 — with  the  note  of  Dissen  ; 
and  i£schin6s  contra  Timarchum,  p.  9, 
c  13. 

•  Demosth.  De  Pace,  p.  58. 

•  iEschin^  (Fals.  Leg.  p.  30,  c  8) 
mentions  only  Aristodemus.  But  from 
various  passages  in  the  oration  of  De- 
mosthenis  (De  Fals.  Leg.  p.  344,  346, 
371,  443)r  we  gather  that  die  actor 
Neoptolemus  must  have  been  conjoined 
with  him ;  perhaps  also  the  Athenian 
Ktesiphon,  though  this  is  less  certain. 
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It  would  appear  that  these  actors  were  by  no  means  expe- 
ditious in  the  performance  of  their  mission.    They 

B.C.  347.  * 

Mission  of  P^^bably  spent  some  time  in  their  professional  avoca- 
theacipr  tious  iti  Maccdouia :  and  Aristodemus,  not  being  a 
from  the       responsible  envoy,  delayed  some  time  even  after  his 

Athenians  ,      ^  _  ,  _,,  ,  .  .      . 

to  Philip,  on  return  before  he  made  any  report  That  his  mission 
of  the  cap-  had  not  been  wholly  fruitless,  however,  became  pre- 
voSJkbic*"  sently  evident  from  the  arrival  of  the  captive  latro- 
^ispo^uons    j^j^^^  whom  Philip  had  released  without  ransom.  The 

"*"  ^  Senate  then  summoned  Aristodemus  before  them 
inviting  him  to  make  a  general  report  of  his  proceedings ; 
which  he  did,  first  before  the  Senate — next  before  the  public 
assembly.  He  affirmed  that  Philip  had  entertained  his  pro- 
positions kindly,  and  that  he  was  in  the  best  dispositions 
towards  Athens ;  desirous  not  only  to  be  at  peace  with  her, 
but  even  to  be  admitted  as  her  ally.  Demosthen^  then 
a  senator,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  and  a  wreath  to  Aristo- 
demus.* 
This  report,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  appears  to  have 
been  made  about  September  or  October  347  B.C  ; 
iEschin^,  and  the  other  roving  commissioners  sent 
out  by  Athens  to  raise  up  anti-Macedonian  combinations,  had 
returned  with  nothing  but  disheartening  announcement  of 
refusal  or  lukewarmness.  And  there  occurred  also  about  the 
same  time  in  Phokis  and  Thermopylae,  other  events  of  grave 
augury  to  Athens,  showing  that  the  Sacred  War  and  the 
contest  between  the  Phokians  and  Thebans  was  turning — as 
all  events  had  turned  for  the  last  ten  years — ^to  the  farther 
aggrandisement  of  Philip. 

During  the  preceding  two  years,  the  Phokians,  now  und^ 
the  command  of  Phalaekus  in  place  of  Phayllus,  had 
maintained  their  position  against  Thebes — had  kept 
possession  of  the  Boeotian  towns  Orchomenus,  Koro- 
neia,  and  Korsia — and  were  still  masters  of  Alp6nus, 
Thronium,  and  Nikaea,  as  well  as  of  the  important 
pass  of  Thermopylae  adjoining.*    But  though  on  the 


B.C.  347- 


Course  of 
the  Sacred 
War — gra- 
dual decline 
and  impo- 
verishment 
of  the 
Phokians. 
Dissensions 
among 
themMlves. 


Demosthenes  mentions  Aristodemus 
again,  m  the  speech  De  Coronft  (p.  232) 
as  the^HH  originator  of  the  peace. 

Demosthenls  (De  Pace,  p.  kS)  had, 
even  before  this,  denounced  Keoptole- 
mus  as  playing  a  corrupt  game  for  the 


purposes  of  Philip  at  Athens.  Soon 
after  the  peace,  Neoptolemns  sold  up 
all  his  proi>erty  at  Athens,  and  went  to 
reside  in  Macedonia. 

*  yflschin.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  30,  c  8. 

*  Diodor.  xvi.   68;   D«mosth.  Fals. 
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whole  successful  in  regard  to  Thebes,  they  had  fallen  into 
dissension  among  themselves.  The  mercenary  force,  neces- 
sary to  their  defence,  could  only  be  maintained  by  continued 
appropriation  of  the  Delphian  treasures ;  an  appropriation 
becoming  from  year  to  year  both  less  lucrative  and  more 
odious.  By  successive  spoliation  of  gold  and  silver  orna- 
ments, the  temple  is  said  to  have  been  stripped  of  10,000 
talents  ( =  about  2,300,000/.),  all  its  available  wealth ;  so  that 
the  Phokian  leaders  were  now  reduced  to  dig  for  an  unauthen- 
ticated  treasure,  supposed  (on  the  faith  of  a  verse  in  the  Iliad, 
as  well  as  on  other  grounds  of  surmise)  to  lie  concealed 
beneath  its  stone  floor.  Their  search  however  was  not  only 
unsuccessful,  but  arrested,  as  we  are  told,  by  violent  earth- 
quakes, significant  of  the  anger  of  Apollo.^ 

As  the  Delphian  treasure  became  less  and  less,  so  the 
means  of  Phalaekus  to  pay  troops  and  maintain 
ascendency  declined.  While  the  foreign  mercenaries  pofia  2* * 
relaxed  in  their  obedience,  his  opponents  in  Phokis  inPhoku 
manifested  increased  animosity  against  his  continued  iTdeposed- 
sacrilege.  So  greatly  did  these  opponents  increase  to*h?ld*""** 
in  power,  that  they  deposed  Phalaekus,  elected  Deino-  ^aS!?*^^ 
krat^  with  two  others  in  his  place,  and  instituted  a  °*^'*'**"*** 
strict  inquiry  into  the  antecedent  appropriation  of  the  Delphian 
treasure.  Gross  peculation  was  found  to  have  been  com- 
mitted for  the  profit  of  individual  leaders,  especially  one 
named  Philon ;  who,  on  being  seized  and  put  to  the  torture, 
disclosed  the  names  of  several  accomplices.  These  men  were 
tried,  compelled  to  refund,  and  ultimately  put  to  death.' 
Phalaekus  however  still  retained  his  ascendency  over  the 
mercenaries,  about  8000  in  number,  so  as  to  hold  Thermopylae 
and  the  places  adjacent,  and  even  presently  to  be  re-appointed 
general.^ 

Such  intestine  dispute,  combined  with  the  gradual  ex- 
haustion of  the  temple  funds,  sensibly  diminished  ^^ 
the  power  of  the  Phokians.    Yet  they  still  remained  xhc  The- 
too  strong  for  their  enemies  the  Thebans;  who,  Sl^wof'® 
deprived  of  Orchomenus  and  Koroneia,  impoverished  dw^thc**"' 
by  military  efforts  of  nine  years,  and  unable  to  ter-  ^***'**'"- 


Leg.  p.  385-387  ;  iEschin^s,  Fals.  Leg. 
p.  45,  c.  41.  '  Diodor.  xvi.  56. 

•  Diodor.  xvi.  56,  57. 


•  iEschin.  Fals.  L^.  p.  62,  c  41 ; 
Diodor.  xvi.  59.  ^dKaiKoP,  wdXty  rris 
arparriylaf  ^^lotfi^votf,  &c. 
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minate  the  contest  by  their  own  force,  resolved  to  invoke 
foreign  aid  An  opportunity  might  perhaps  have  been 
obtained  for  closing  the  war  by  some  compromise,  if  it  had 
been  possible  now  to  bring  about  an  accommodation  between 
Thebes  and  Athens ;  which  some  of  the  philo-Theban  orators 
(Demosthen^  seemingly  among  them)  attempted,  under  the 
prevalent  uneasiness  about  Philip.^  But  the  adverse  senti- 
ments in  both  cities,  especially  in  Thebes,  were  found  invin- 
cible ;  and  the  Thebans,  little  anticipating  consequences, 
determined  to  invoke  the  ruinous  intervention  of  the  con- 
queror of  Olynthus.  The  Thessalians,  already  valuable  allies 
of  Philip,  joined  them  in  soliciting  him  to  crush  the  Phokians, 
and  to  restore  the  ancient  Thessalian  privilege  of  the  Pylaea 
(or  regular  yearly  Amphiktyonic  meeting  at  Thermopylae) 
which  the  Phokians  had  suppressed  during  the  last  ten  years. 
This  joint  prayer  for  intervention  was  preferred  in  the  name 
of  the  Delphian  god,  investing  Philip  with  the  august  charac- 
ter of  champion  of  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  to  rescue 
the  Delphian  temple  from  its  sacrilegious  plunderers.  • 

The  king  of  Macedon,  with  his  past  conquests  and  his  well- 
known  spirit  of  aggressive  enterprise,  was  now  a  sort 
of  present  Deity,  ready  to  lend  force  to  all  the 
selfish  ambition,  or  blind  fear  and  antipathy,  pre- 
valent among  the  discontented  fractions  of  the  Hel- 
lenic world.  While  his  intrigues  had  procured 
-VhSSt^  numerous  partisans  even  in  the  centre  of  Pelopon- 
repcis  them,  nesus — as  iCschinds,  on  return  from  his  mission, 
had  denounced,  not  having  yet  himself  enlisted  in  the  number 
— he  was  now  furnished  with  a  pious  pretence,  and  invited  by 
powerful  cities,  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  Greece;  within 
its  last  line  of  common  defence,  Thermopylae. 

The  application  of  the  Thebans  to  Philip  excited  much 
alarm  in  Phokis.  A  Macedonian  army  under  Parmenio  did 
actually  enter  Thessaly — where  we  find  them,  three  months 
later,  besieging  Halus.^  Reports  seem  to  have  been  spread, 
about  September  347  B.C.,  that  the  Macedonians  were  about 


Alarm 
among  the 
Phokians— 
one  of  the 
Phokian 
parties  in- 
vites the 
Athenians 
to  occupy 


*  v^chines  cont.  Ktesiph.  p.  73,  c 
44  ;  Demosth.  De  Coron^  P:  *3'*  ^^' 
mosthen^s,  in  his  oration  De  Coroni, 
spoken  many  years  after  the  facts, 
affirms    the    contingency    of    alliance 


between  Athens   and   Thebes   at    this 
juncture,  as  having  been  much  more 
probable  than  he  ventures  to  state  in 
the  earlier  speech  De  Falsa  Legatione. 
*  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  392. 
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to  march  to  Thermopylae ;  upon  which  the  Phokians  took 
alarm,  and  sent  envoys  to  Athens  as  well  as  to  Sparta, 
entreating  aid  to  enable  them  to  hold  the  pass,  and  offering 
to  deliver  up  the  three  important  towns  near  it — Alpdnus, 
Thronium,  and  Nikaea.  So  much  were  the  Athenians  alarmed 
by  the  message,  that  they  not  only  ordered  Proxenus,  their 
general  at  Oreus,  to  take  immediate  possession  of  the  pass, 
but  also  passed  a  decree  to  equip  fifty  triremes,  and  to  send 
forth  their  military  citizens  under  thirty  years  of  age,  with  an 
energy  like  that  displayed  when  they  checked  Philip  before 
at  the  same  place.  But  it  appears  that  the  application  had 
been  made  by  the  party  in  Phokis  opposed  to  Phalaekus.  So 
vehemently  did  that  chief  resent  the  proceeding,  that  he  threw 
the  Phokian  envoys  into  prison  on  their  return ;  refusing 
to  admit  either  Proxenus  or  Archidamus  into  possession  of 
Thermopylae,  and  even  dismissing  without  recognition  the 
Athenian  heralds,  who  came  in  their  regular  rounds  to  pro- 
claim the  solemn  truce  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.^  This 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  Phalaekus  was  dictated  seemingly 
by  jealousy  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  and  by  fear  that  they 
would  supfMDrt  the  party  opposed  to  him  in  Phokis.  It  could 
not  have  originated  (as  iEschin^s  alleges)  in  superior  con- 
fidence and  liking  towards  Philip  ;  for  if  Phalaekus  had  enter- 
tained such  sentiments,  he  might  have  admitted  the  Mace- 
donian troops  at  once ;  which  he  did  not  do  until  ten  months 
later,  under  the  greatest  pressure  of  circumstances. 

Such  insulting  repudiation  of  the  aid  tendered  by  Proxenus 
at  Thermopylae,  combined  with  the  distracted  state  of  parties 
in   Phokis,   menaced  Athens    with    a    new   embarrassment 

^  iEschin^,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  46,  c.  41.  j  the  ground  of  some  other  words  of  i^s- 
It  is  this  notice  of  the  fiwmjptorrti^s  '  chines,  intimating  "that  the  news 
^Tordai  which  serves  as  indication  of  reached  Athens  while  the  Athenians 
time  for  the   event     The  Eleusinian  |  were  deliberating    about    the    peace." 


mysteries  were  celebrated  in  the  month 
Boedromion  (September).  These  events 
took    place    in    September    347    b.c. 


Bohnecke,  too,  supposes  that  the  m3rs- 
teries  here  alluded  to  are  the  lesser 
mysteries,  celebrated  in  Anthesterion^ 


Oljrmp.  108,  2 — the  archonship  of  not  the  greater,  which  belong  to  Boe- 
Themistokl6s  at  Athens.  There  is  also  '  dromion.  This  supposition  appears  to 
a  farther  indication  of  time  given  by  I  me  improbable  and  unnecessary.    We 


i^)schin^;  that  the  event  happened 
before  he  was  nominated  envoy — wply  ifi^ 
X^iporopriO^wat  irptefiwriiy  (p.  46,  C  41). 


may  reasonably  believe  that  there  were 
many  discussions  on  the  peace  at  Athens, 
before  the  envoys  were  actually  nomi< 


This  refutes  the  supposition  of  Voemel  '  nated.     Some  of  these    debates    mav 
(Proleg.  ad  Demosth.   De  Pace,  p.  255),  I  well  have  taken  place  in  the  month 
who  refers  the  proceeding  to  the  follow-    Boedromion. 
ing  month  Elaphebolion  (March),   on  | 
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Though  Phalxkus  still  held  the  pass,  his  conduct  had  been 
such  as  to  raise  doubts  whether  he  might  not  treat 
separately  with  Philip.  Here  was  another  circum- 
stance operating  on  Athens — ^besides  the  refusal  of 
co-operation  from  other  Greeks  and  the  danger 
of  her  captives  at  Olynthus — to  dishearten  her  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  and  to  streng^en  the  case  of 
those  who  advocated  peace.  It  was  a  circumstance  the 
more  weighty  because  it  really  involved  the  question  of  safety 
or  exposure  to  her  own  territory,  through  the  opening  of  the 
pass  of  Thermopylae.  It  was  here  that  she  was  now  under 
the  necessity  of  keeping  watch ;  being  thrown  on  the  defensive 
for  her  own  security  at  home — not,  as  before,  stretching  out  a 
long  arm  for  the  protection  of  distant  possessions  such  as  the 
Chersonese,  or  distant  allies  such  as  the  Olynthians.  So 
speedily  had  the  predictions  of  Demosthenes  been  realized, 
that  if  the  Athenians  refused  to  carry  on  strenuous  war 
against  Philip  on  his  coast,  they  would  bring  upon  them- 
selves the  graver  evil  of  having  to  resist  him  on  or  near 
their  own  frontier. 

The  maintenance  of  freedom  in  the  Hellenic  world  against 
The  defence  ^he  cxtra-Hellenic  invader,  now  turned  once  more 
upon  the  pass  of  Thermopylae ;  as  it  had  turned  1 33 
years  before;  during  the  onward  march  of  the  Per- 
sian Xerxes. 

To  Philip,  that  pass  was  of  incalculable  import- 
ance. It  was  his  only  road  into  Greece ;  it  could 
not  be  forced  by  any  land-army ;  while  at  sea  the  Athenian 
fleet  was  stronger  than  his.  In  spite  of  the  general  remissness 
of  Athens  in  warlike  undertakings,  she  had  now  twice  mani- 
fested her  readiness  for  a  vigorous  effort  to  maintain  Thermo- 
pylae against  him.  To  become  master  of  the  position,  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  disarm  Athens  by  concluding  peace 
— keep  her  in  ignorance  or  delusion  as  to  his  real  purposes — 
prevent  her  from  conceiving  alarm  or  sending  aid  to  Thermo- 
pylae— and  then  overawe  or  buy  off  the  isolated  Phokians. 
How  ably  and  cunningly  his  diplomacy  was  managed  for 
this  purpose,  will  presently  appear.^ 


of  Greece 
now  turned 
on  Thermo- 
pylse — im- 
portance of 
that  pass 
both  to 
Phih'p  and 


the 


to  Athens. 


*  It  is  at  this  jtincture,  in  tryingto  make 
out  the  diplomatic  transactions  between 
Athens  and  Philip,  from  the  summer  of 


347  to  that  of  346  B.a— that  we  find 
ourselves  plunged  amidst  the  contra- 
dictoiy  assertions  of  the  two  rival  ora- 
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On  the  other  hand,  to  Athens,  to  Sparta,  and  to  the  general 
cause  of  Pan-Hellenic  independence,  it  was  of  capital  moment 
that  Philip  should  be  kept  on  the  outside  of  Thermopylae. 
And  here  Athens  had  more  at  stake  than  the  rest ;  since  not 
merely  her  influence  abroad,  but  the  safety  of  her  own  city 
and  territory  against  invasion,  was  involved  in  the  question. 
The  Thebans  had  already  invited  the  presence  of  Philip,  him- 
self always  ready  even  without  invitation,  to  come  within  the 
pass';  it  was  the  first  interest,  as  well  as  the  first  duty,  of 
Athens,  to  counterwork  them,  and  to  keep  him  out  With 
tolerable  prudence,  her  guarantee  of  the  pass  might  have  been 
made  effective ;  but  we  shall  find  her  measures  ending  only 
in  shame  and  disappointment,  through  the  flagrant  improvi- 
dence, and  apparent  corruption,  of  her  own  negotiators. 

The  increasing  discouragement  as  to  war,  and  yearning  for 
peace,  which  prevailed  at  Athens  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  347  B.C.,  has  been  already  described.  We  may 
be  sure  that  the  friends  of  the  captives  taken  at  Olynthus 
would  be  importunate  in   demanding  peace,  because  there 


ton — ^Demosthen^  and  iCschin^ ;  with 
veiy  little  of  genuine  historical  authority 
to  control  them.  In  343-342  B.a,  De- 
mosthen^  impeached  ifeschin^  for 
corrupt  betrayal  of  the  interest  of 
Adiens  in  the  second  of  his  three  em- 
bassies to  Philip  (in  346  B.C.).  The 
long  harangue  (De  Ffus&  Legatione), 
still  remaining,  wherein  his  charge 
stands  embodied,  enters  into  copious 
details  respecting  the  peace  yrim  its 
immediate  antecMents  and  consequents. 
"We  possess  also  the  speech  delivered 
by  iCschin^s,  in  his  own  defence,  and 
in  counter-accusation  of  Demosthen^ ; 
a  speech  going  over  the  same  ground, 
suitable  to  his  own  purpose  and  point 
of  view.  Lastly,  we  have  the  two 
^>eeches,  delivered  several  years  later 
(m  330  B.C.),  of  iEschin^  in  prose- 
cuting Ktesiphon,  and  of  Demosthen^ 
in  defending  him ;  wherein  the  conduct 
of  Demosthenes  as  to  the  peace  of  346 
B.C  again  becomes  matter  of  contro- 
versy. All  these  harangues  are  inte- 
resting, not  merely  as  eloquent  com- 
positions, but  also  from  the  striking  con- 
ception which  they  impart  of  the  living 
Bentiments  and  controversy  of  the  time. 
But  when  we  try  to  extract  from  them 
real  and  authentic  matter  of  history, 
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they  become  painfully  embarrassing ;  so 
elaring  are  tne  contradictions  not  only 
between  the  two  rivals,  but  also  be- 
tween the  earlier  and  later  discourses  of 
the  same  orator  himself,  especially  JEs- 
chines ;  so  evident  is  the  spirit  of  per- 
version, so  unscrupulous  are  the  mani- 
festations of  hostile  feeling  on  both 
sides.  We  can  place  little  faith  in  the 
allegations  of  either  orator  against  the 
other,  except  where  some  collateral 
grounds  of  fact  or  probability  can  be 
adduced  in  confirmation.  But  the  alle- 
gations of  each  as  to  matters  which  do 
not  make  against  the  other,  are  valuable, 
even  the  misrepresentations,  since  we 
have  them  on  both  sides,  will  sometimes 
afford  mutual  correction :  and  we  shall 
often  find  it  practicable  to  detect  a  basis 
of  real  matter  of  fact  which  one  or  both 
may  seek  to  pervert,  but  which  neither 
can  venture  to  set  aside,  or  can  keep 
wholly  out  of  sight  It  is  indeed  deeply 
to  be  lamented  that  we  know  little  of 
the  history  except  so  much  as  it  suits 
the  one  or  the  other  of  these  rival 
orators,  each  animated  by  purposes 
totally  at  variance  with  that  of^  the  his- 
torian, to  make  known  either  by  direct 
notice  or  oblique  allusion. 
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was  no  other  way  of  procuring  their  release ;  since  Philip  did 
B.C.  347.  not  choose  to  exchange  them  for  money,  reserving 
pwiiwas  ^^^^  2is  an  item  in  political  negotiatioa  At  length, 
Athenian  ^bout  the  month  of  November,  the  public  assembly 
assembly-    dccrced  that  envoys  should  be  sent  to  Philip  to  as- 

to  send  en-  ^  * 

piaiVfor  certain  on  what  conditions  peace  could  be  made;  ten 
peace,  Athenian  envoys/  and  one  from  the  synod  of  con- 
federate allies,  sitting  at  Athens.  The  mover  of  the  decree 
was  Philokrat^s,  the  same  who  had  moved  the  previous 
decree  permitting  Philip  to  send  envoys  if  he  chose.  Of  this 
permission  Philip  had  not  availed  himself,  in  spite  of  all  that 
the  philippisers  at  Athens  had  alleged  about  his  anxiety  for 
peace  and  alliance  with  the  city.  It  suited  his  purp>ose  to 
have  the  negotiations  carried  on  in  Macedonia,  where  he 
could  act  better  upon  the  individual  negotiators  of  Athens. 
The  decree  having  been  passed  in  the  assembly,  ten  envoys 
were  chosen — Philokratfis,  Demosthenes,  iEschin^ 
ian"cnvoys"  Ktcsiphon,  Phrynon,  latrokl^s,  Derkyllus,  Kimon, 
mSsthcnli  Nausikl^s,  and  Aristodemus  the  actor.  Aglaokreon 
S?s  among'  of  Tcncdos  was  selected  to  accompany  them  as  re- 
^*  presentative  of  the  allied  synod.     Of  these  envoys, 

Ktesiphon,  Phrynon,  and  latrokl^s  had  already  been  gained 
over  as  partisans  by  Philip,  while  in  Macedonia ;  moreover 
Aristodemus  was  a  person  to  whom,  in  his  histrionic  pro- 
fession, the  favour  of  Philip  was  more  valuable  than  the  in- 
terests of  Athens.  iEschin^s  was  proposed  by  Nausiklds  ; 
Demosthenes,  by  Philokratds  the  mover.*  Though  Demo- 
sthenes had  been  before  so  earnest  in  advocating  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  now 
adverse  to  the  opening  of  negotiations.  Had  he  been  ever 
so  adverse,  he  would  probably  have  failed  in  obtaining  even 
a  hearing,  in  the  existing  temper  of  the  public  mind  He 
thought  indeed  that  Athens  inflicted  so  much  damage  on 
her  enemy  by  ruining  the  Macedonian  maritime  commerce, 
that  she  was  not  under  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  peace 
on  bad  or  humiliating  terms.*  But  still  he  did  not  oppose 
the  overtures,  nor  did  his  opposition  begin  until  afterwards, 
when  he  saw  the  turn  which  the  negotiations  were  taking. 

*  iSschin^,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  30^  s.  9.  p.  |      '  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  442.    C(»ii- 
31,  c  10.  p.  34,  c  20 ;  Argumentom  li.    pare  p.  369,  387,  391. 
ad  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  I 
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Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  was  iEschin^s  as  yet  suspected  of 
a  leaning  towards  Philip.  Both  he  and  Demosthenes  obeyed, 
at  this  moment,  the  impulse  of  opinion  generally  prevalent  at 
Athens.  Their  subsequent  discordant  views  and  bitter  rivalry 
grew  out  of  the  embassy  itself ;  out  of  its  result  and  the  be- 
haviour of  iEschin^ 

The  eleven  envoys  were  appointed  to  visit  Philip,  not  with 
any  power  of  concluding  peace,  but  simply  to  discuss  b.c.  347-346. 
with  him  and  ascertain  on  what  terms  peace  could  Journey  of 

r^  ,      •  .  -  ,  tne  envoys 

be  had  So  much  is  certam ;  though  we  do  not  ^  pcu*. 
possess  the  original  decree  under  which  they  were  nominated. 
Having  sent  before  them  a  herald  to  obtain  a  safe-conduct 
from  Philip,  they  left  Athens  about  December,  347  B.C,  and 
proceeded  by  sea  to  Oreus  on  the  northern  coast  of  Euboea, 
where  they  expected  to  meet  the  returning  herald.  Finding 
that  he  had  not  yet  come  back,  they  crossed  the  strait  at 
once,  without  waiting  for  him,  into  the  Pagasaean  Gulf,  where 
Parmenio  with  a  Macedonian  army  was  then  besieging  Halus. 
To  him  they  notified  their  arrival,  and  received  permission  to 
pass  on,  first  to  Pagasae,  next  to  Larissa.  Here  they  met  their 
own  returning  herald,  under  whose  safeguard  they  pursued 
their  journey  to  Pella.^ 

Our  information  respecting  this  (first)  embassy  proceeds 
almost  wholly  from  iEschinfis.     He  tells  us  that  statements 
Demosthenes  was,  from  the  very  day  of  setting  Jb^^JT^ 
out,  intolerably  troublesome  both  to  him  and  his  ^^"^ 
brother  envoys ;  malignant,  faithless,  and  watching  Jj^^ 
for  such  matters  as  might  be  turned  against  them  ^^\^^ 
in  the  way  of  accusation  afterwards ;  lastly,  boast-  Jgjjj"* 
ful,  even  to  absurd  excess,  of  his  own  powers  of  ^*""p- 
eloquence.     In  Greece,  it  was  the  usual  habit  to  transact 
diplomatic   business,  like   other   political    matters,  publicly 
before  the  governing  number — the  council,  if  the  constitu- 
tion happened  to  be  oligarchical — the  general  assembly,  if 
democratical.     Pursuant  to  this  habit,  the  envoys  were  called 
upon  to  appeSr  before  Philip  in  his  full  pomp  and  state,  and 
there  address  to  him  formal  harangues  (either  by  one  or  more 
of  their  number  as  they  chose),  setting  forth  the  case  of 
Athens;  after  which  Philip  would  deliver  his  reply  in  the 

*  DemosUu  Fals.  Leg.  p.  392. 
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like  publicity,  either  with  his  own  lips  or  by  those  of  a  chosen 
minister.  The  Athenian  envoys  resolved  among  themselves^ 
that  when  introduced,  each  of  them  should  address  Philip,  in 
the  order  of  seniority :  Demosthenes  being  the  youngest  of  the 
Ten,  and  iEschin^s  next  above  him.  Accordingly,  when  sum- 
moned before  Philip,  Ktesiphon,  the  oldest  envoy,  b^^  with 
a  short  address ;  the  other  seven  followed  with  equal  brevity, 
while  the  stress  of  the  business  was  left  to  iEschin£s  and 
Demosthenes.* 

i£schin6s  recounts  in  abridgement  to  the  Athenians,  with 
Harangue  niuch  Satisfaction,  his  own  elaborate  harangue,  esta- 
bJ**5SS!io6«  Wishing  the  right  of  Athens  to  Amphipolis,  the 
5^t*!£i.  wrong  done  by  Philip  in  taking  it  and  holding  it 
^Y^re'of  sig^nst  her,  and  his  paramount  obligation  to  make 
^h^l^in  restitution — but  touching  upon  no  other  subject 
hu  speech,  whatever.*  He  then  proceeds  to  state — probably 
with  yet  greater  satisfaction — ^that  Demosthenfes,  who  fol- 
lowed next,  becoming  terrified  and  confused,  utterly  broke 
down,  forgot  his  prepared  speech,  and  was  obliged  to  stop 
short,  in  spite  of  courteous  encouragements  from  Philip.* 
Gross  failure,  after  full  preparation,  on  the  part  of  the 
greatest  orator  of  ancient  or  modem  times,  appears  at  first 
hearing  so  incredible,  that  we  are  disposed  to  treat  it  as  pure 
fabrication  of  his  opponent  Yet  I  incline  to  believe  that  the 
fact  was  substantially  as  iEschinte  states  it ;  and  that  Demo- 
sthenes was  partially  divested  of  his  oratorical  powers  by 
finding  himself  not  only  speaking  before  the  enemy  whom 
he  had  so  bitterly  denounced,  but  surrounded  by  all  the 
evidences  of  Macedonian  power,  and  doubtless  exposed  to 
unequivocal  marks  of  well-earned  hatred,  from  those  Mace- 
donians who  took  less  pains  than  Philip  to  disguise  their  real 
feelings,* 

Having  dismissed  the  envoys  after  their  harangues,  and 
Answer  of  taken  a  short  time  for  consideration,  Philip  recalled 
tora^tE  ^1^^^  *"^^  ^^  presence.  He  then  delivered  his  reply 
with  his  own  lips,  combating  especially  the  argu- 


enyoys. 


*  i^schinls,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  31,  c  10^ 


II. 


14. 


*  i^Bschinds,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  31,  c  il. 
'  i£schin6s,  Fals.  L^.  p.  32,  c  13, 


*  iGschinas,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  32,  33,  c. 
15.  Demosthen^  himself  says  little  or 
nothing  about  this  first  embassy,  and 
nothing  at  all  either  about  his  own 
speech  or  that  of  iEschin^ 
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ments  of  iEschinfis,  and  according  to  that  orator,  with  such 
pertinence  and  presence  of  mind,  as  to  excite  the  admiration 
of  all  the  envoys,  Demosthen^  among  the  rest  What  Philip 
said,  we  do  not  learn  from  iEschinfis  ;  who  expatiates  only  on 
the  shuffling,  artifice,  and  false  pretences  of  Demosthenes,  to 
conceal  his  failure  as  an  orator,  and  to  put  himself  on  a  point 
of  advantage  above  his  coUei^^es.  Of  these  personalities  it 
is  impossible  to  say  how  much  is  true ;  and  even  were  they 
true,  they  are  scarcely  matter  of  general  history. 

It  was  about  the  b^inning  of  March  when  the  envoys 
returned  to  Athens.  Some  were  completely  fascinated  by 
the  hospitable  treatment  and  engaging  manners  of  Philip,* 
especially  when  entertaining  them  at  the  banquet:  with 
others  he  had  come  to  an  understanding  at  once  more  intimate 
and  more  corrupt  They  brought  back  a  letter  from  Philip, 
which  was  read  both  in  the  Senate  and  the  assembly ;  while 
Demosthenes,  senator  of  that  year,  not  only  praised  them  aH 
in  the  Senate,  but  also  became  himself  the  mover  of  a  re* 
solution,  that  they  should  be  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  honour, 
and  invited  to  dine  next  day  in  the  prytaneium.' 

We  have  hardly  any  means  of  appreciating  the  real  pro- 
ceedings of  this  embassy,  or  the  matters  treated  in  Reviewer 
discussion  with  Philip.    iEschinSs  tells  us  nothing,  ^'^•"^ 
except  the   formalities  of  the  interview,    and   the  JS^ISv" 
speeches  about  Amphipolis.    But  we  shall  at  any  *»»"*«*f- 
rate  do  him  no  injustice,  if  we  judge  him  upon   his  own 
account ;  which,  if  it  does  not  represent  what  he  actually  did, 
represents  what  he  wished  to  be  thought  to  have  done.     His 
own  account  certainly  shows  a  strange  misconception  of  the 
actual  situation  of  affairs.     In  order  to  justify  himself  for 
being  desirous  for  peace,  he  lays  considerable  stress  on  the 


'  iEschin^  Fals.  Leg.  p.  33,  c.  17, 
18.  The  effect  of  the  manner  and  be- 
havioor  of  Philip  upon  Ktesiphon  the 
envoVy  is  forcibly  stated  here  by  i£s- 
chines. 

'  iEschin^s,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  34,  c  19 ; 
Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  414.  Tlie  vote 
of  thanks,  and  invitation  to  dinner, 
appears  to  have  been  so  uniform  a 
custom,  that  Demosthenes  (Fals.  Leg. 
p.  350)  comments  upon  the  withholding 
of  the  compliment,  when  the  second 
embassy  returned,  as  a  disgrace  without 


parallel.  That  Demosthenes  should 
have  proposed  a  motion  of  such  cus- 
tomary formality,  is  a  fact  of  little 
moment  any  way.  It  rather  proves  that 
the  relations  of  Demosthenes  with  his 
colleagues  during  the  embassy,  cannot 
have  been  so  ill-tempered  as  i^schin€s 
had  afifirmed.  Demosthenes  himself  ad- 
mits that  he  did  not  begin  to  suspect 
his  colleagues  until  the  debates  at 
Athens  af^r  the  return  of  this  first 
embassy. 
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losing  g^me  which  Athens  had  been  playing  during  the  war, 
and  on  the  probability  of  yet  farther  loss  if  she  persisted.     He 
completes  the  cheerless  picture  by  adding — what  was  doubtless 
but  too  familiar  to  his  Athenian  audience — that  Philip  on  his 
side,  marching  from  one  success  to  another,  had  raised  the 
Macedonian  kingdom  to  an  elevation  truly  formidable,  by  the 
recent   extinction    of   Olynthus.    Yet    under   this    state  of 
comparative  force  between  the  two  contending  parties,  iEschi- 
n^s  presents  himself  before  Philip  with  a  demand  of  exorbitant 
magnitude — for  the  cession  of  Amphipolis.     He  says  not  a 
word  about  anything  else.     He  delivers  an  eloquent  harangue 
to  convince  Philip  of  the  incontestable  right  of  Athens  to 
Amphipolis,  and  to  prove  to  him  that  he  was  in  the  wrong  for 
taking  and  keeping  it     He  affects  to  think,  that  by  this 
process  he  should  induce  Philip  to  part  with  a  town,  the  most 
capital  and  unparalleled  position  in  all  his  dominions ;  which 
he  had  now  possessed  for  twelve  years,  and  which  placed  him 
in   communication    with   his  new    foundation    Philippi    and 
the  auriferous  region  around  it     The  arguments  of  iEschinfis 
would  have  been  much  to  the  purpose,  in   an  action  tried 
between  two  litigants  before'an  impartial  Dikastery  at  Athens 
But  here  were  two  belligerent  parties,  in  a  given   ratio  of 
strength  and  position  as  to  the  future,  debating  terms  of  peace. 
That  an  envoy  on  the  part  of  Athens,  the  losing  party,  should 
now  stand  forward  to  demand  from  a  victorious  enemy  the 
very  place  which  formed  the  original  cause  of  the  war,  and 
which  had  become  far  more  valuable  to  Philip  than  when  he 
first  took  it — was  a  pretension  altogether  preposterous.   When 
iEschin^  reproduces  his  eloquent  speech  reclaiming  Amphi- 
polis, as  having  been  the  principal  necessity  and  most  honour- 
able achievement  of  his  diplomatic  mission,  he  only  shows 
how  little  qualified  he  was  to  render  real  service  to  Athens  in 
that  capacity — to  say  nothing  as  yet  about  corruption.     The 
Athenian  people,  extremely  retentive  of  past  convictions,  had 
it  deeply  impressed  on  their  minds  that  Amphipolis  was  theirs 
by  right;  and  probably  the  first  envoys  to  Macedonia — 
Aristodemus,  Neoptolemus,  Ktesiphon,  Phrynon,^  &c. — ^had 
been  so  cajoled  by  the  courteous  phrases,   deceptions,  and 


*  Demostb.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  344.    Com- 
pare p.  371.     robs  ir€p\  rrf$  ttpiiPris  icpiiT' 


'ApiffToBiifiov  Koi  NcoirroA^fiav  teai  Kr^- 
ffvpcpifTos,   teal    Twr  HxXmp  rmw   4k^S$9 
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presents  of  Philip,  that  they  represented  him  on  their  return 
as  not  unwilh'ng  to  purchase  friendship  with  Athens  by  the 
restoration  of  Amphipolis.  To  this  delusive  expectation  in 
the  Athenian  mind  iEschin^s  addressed  himself,  when  he 
took  credit  for  his  earnest  pleading  before  Philip  on  behalf 
of  Athenian  right  to  the  place,  as  if  it  were  the  sole  purpose 
of  his  mission.^  We  shall  see  him  throughout,  in  his  character 
of  envoy,  not  only  fostering  the  actual  delusions  of  the  public 
at  Athens,  but  even  circulating  gross  fictions  and  impostures  of 
his  own,  respecting  the  proceedings  and  purposes  of  Philip. 

It  was  on  or  about  the  first  day  of  the  month  of  Elaphe- 
bolion  *  (March)  when  the  envoys  reached  Athens  on  b.c.  34«. 
returning  from  the  court  of  Philip.  They  brought  ^"^^ofS^e 
a  letter  from  him  couched  in  the  most  friendly  terms ;  ^f^J^f^ 
expressing  great  anxiety  not  only  to  be  at  peace  ^J^^°**** 
with  Athens,  but  also  to  become  her  ally ;  stating  AUicnUn 

"^    '  o    envoys  on 

moreover  that  he  was  prepared  to  render  her  valuable  their  retum. 
service,  and  that  he  would  have  specified  more  particularly 
what  the  service  would  be,  if  he  could  have  felt  certain 
that  he  should  be  received  as  her  ally.^  But  in  spite  of  such 
amenities  of  language,  affording  an  occasion  for  his  partisans 
in  the  assembly — ^iEschinfis,  Philokratfis,  Ktesiphon,  Phrynon, 
latrokl^,  and  others — to  expatiate  upon  his  excellent  dispo- 
sitions— Philip  would  grant  no  better  terms  of  peace  than  that 
«ach  party  should  retain  what  they  already  possessed.  Pur- 
suant to  this  general  principle,  the  Chersonesus  was  assured 
to  Athens,  of  which  iEschinte  appears  to  have  made  some 
boast.*    Moreover,   at  the  moment  when   the  envoys  were 


*  There  is  great  contradiction  be- 
tween the  two  orators,  ^^chin^s  and 
Demosthen^,  as  to  this  speech  of  ^s- 
chin6s  before  Philip  respecting  Amphi- 
polis. Demosthen6s  represents  i£s- 
schin^  as  having  said  in  this  report 
to  the  people  on  his  return,  **I  {Ms- 
chines)  said  nothing  about  Amphipolis, 
in  order  that  I  might  leave  that  subject 
£resh  for  Demosthenes,  &c 

Compare  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  421 ; 
.^^chines,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  33,  34,  c  18, 
19,  21. 

As  to  this  particular  matter  of  fact, 
I  incline  to  believe  iEschin6s  rather 
than  his  rival  He  probably  did  make 
an  eloquent  speech  about  Amphipolis 
before  Philip. 

'  The  eighth  day  of   Elaphebolion 


fell  some  little  time  after  their  arrival, 
so  that  possibly  they  may  have  even 
reached  Athens  on  the  last  days  of  the 
month  Anthesterion  (vEschin^  adv. 
Ktesiph.  p.  63,  c.  24).  The  reader 
will  understand  that  the  Grecian  lunar 
months  do  not  correspond  precisely, 
but  only  approximatively,  with  ours. 

»  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  353,  354. 

6  yhp  elj  r^v  itporipav  ypor 

^as  iirifftoK^i^,  ^v  iiy4yKafAtv 
ilfitts,  Sti  **llypa4>6i/  t*  hy  koX  8io/J^^- 
iriVt  TiviKa  iftias  €?  irot^<r«,  el  e5  ffSfii'  Koi 
r^y  avfifxaxifw  f-ot  y9yri<roiii4irriv,  &c. 
Compare  Pseudo-Demosth.  De  Halon- 
neso,  p.  85.  iEschin^s  alludes  to  this 
letter,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  34,  c  21. 

*  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  365. 
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quitting  Pella  to  return  home,  Philip  was  also  leaving  it  at 
the  head  of  his  army  on  an  expedition  against  Kersoblept^  in 
Thrace.  He  gfave  a  special  pledge  to  the  envoys  that  he 
would  not  attack  the  Chersonese  until  the  Athenians  should 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  debating,  accepting,  or  rejecting, 
the  propositions  of  peace.  His  envoys,  Antipater  and  Par- 
menio,  received  orders  to  visit  Athens  with  little  delay  :  and 
a  Macedonian  herald  accompanied  the  Athenian  envoys  on 
their  return.* 

Having  ascertained  on  what  terms  peace  could  be  had,  the 
B.C.  346.  envoys  were  competent  to  advise  the  Athenian 
(March.)  people,  and  prepare  them  for  a  definite  con- 
clusion, as  soon  as  this  Macedonian  mission  should  arrive; 
They  first  gave  an  account  of  their  proceedings  to  the  public 
assembly.  Ktesiphon,  the  oldest,  who  spoke  first,  expatiated 
on  the  gleeful  presence  and  manners  of  Philip,  as  well  as 
upon  the  charm  of  his  company  in  wine-drinking.^  iEschin^ 
Proceedings  ^wclt  upon  his  powerful  and  pertinent  oratory ; — 
after  which  he  recounted  the  principal  occurrences  of 
the  journey,  and  the  debate  with  Philip,  intimating 
that  in  the  previous  understanding  of  the  envoys 
among  themselves,  the  duty  of  speaking  about  Am- 
phipolis  had  been  confided  to  Demosthente,  in  case 
any  point  should  have  been  omitted  by  the  previous  speakers, 
Demosthenes  then  made  his  own  statement,  in  language 
(according  to  iEschin^s)  censorious  and  even  insulting  towards 
his  colleagues ;  especially  affirming  that  iEschinte  in  his  vanity 
chose  to  pre-occupy  all  the  ^best  points  in  his  own  speech, 
leaving  none  open  for  any  one  else.'    Demosthenes  next 


in  the 
Athenian 
assembly 
after  the  re> 
turn  of  the 
envojrs— 
motions  of 
Demo- 
srhen^s. 


'  iEschinSs,  F  als.  Leg.  p.  39,  c  36 ; 
i£schin6s  cont   Ktesiphont  p.  63,  c 
23.    irapfryy4?<Xrro  3*  #»'  tdrrhw  (Kerso- 
bleptes)  ii^ri  trrparflof  &c 

•  iEschinSs,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  34,  c  20. 
rrjs  4p  rots  x6rois  iwiBt^iirriros — orwfi- 
irifii'  Btiwhs  ^y  (c.  2l). 

■  iEschin^s,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  34,  35,  c 
21  ;  Dem.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  421.  Yet  Ms- 
chinas,  when  describing  the  same  facts 
in  his  oration  against  Ktesiphon  (p.  62, 
c  23),  simply  says  that  Demosthenes 
gave  to  the  assembly  an  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  first  embassy,  similar 
to  that  given  by  the  other  envoys — rairrik 


'  roh  HWots  wp4c0€truf  &aH^77«iXc,  &c. 

The  point  noticed  in  the  text  (that 
Demosthen^  charged  iEschin£s  with 
reluctance  to  let  any  one  else  have  any- 
thing to  say)  is  one  which  appears  both 
in  iEschinIs  and  Demostnen^s,  De 
Fals.  L^gat,  and  may  therefore  in  the 
main  be  regarded  as  having  really  oc- 
curred. But  probaUy  the  statement 
made  by  Demosthenes  to  the  people  as 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  embassy,  was 
substantially  the  same  as  that  of  his 
colleagues.  For  though  the  later  ora- 
tion of  iEschines  is  in  itself  less  trust- 
worthy evidence  than  the  earlier — yet 
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proceeded  to  move  various  decrees  }  one,  to  gfreet  by  libation 
the  herald  who  had  accompanied  them  from  Philip — and 
the  Macedonian  envoys  who  were  expected ;  another,  pro- 
viding that  the  prytaneis  should  convene  a  special  assembly 
on  the  eighth  day  of  Elaphebolion  (a  day  sacred  to  iEsculapius, 
on  which  generally  no  public  business  was  ever  transacted), 
in  order  that  if  the  envoys  from  Macedonia  had  then  arrived, 
the  people  might  discuss  without  delay  their  political  relations 
with  Philip ;  a  third,  to  commend  the  behaviour  of  the  Athen- 
ian envoys  (his  colleagues  and  himself),  and  to  invite  them  to 
dinner  in  the  prytaneium.  Demosthenes  farther  moved  in  the 
Senate,  that  when  Philip's  envoys  came,  they  should  be 
accommodated  with  seats  of  honour  at  the  Dionysiac  festival.* 

Presently  these  Macedonian  envoys — ^Antipater,  Parmenio, 
and  Eurylochus — arrived :  yet  not  early  enough  to 
allow  the  full  debate  to  take  place  on  the  assembly  thcMacc- 
of  the  eighth  of  Elaphebolion.    Accordingly  (as  it  envoys  at 
would  seem,  in  that  very  assembly),  Demosthenes  daysS^ 
proposed  and  carried  a  fresh  decree,  fixing  two  later  'mg  the 
days  for  the  special  assemblies  to  discuss  peace  arid  ^^^ 
alliance  with  Macedonia.   The  days  named  were,  the  eighteenth 
and    nineteenth    days   of   the  current  month  Elaphebolion 
(March);  immediately  after  the   Dionysiac  festival  and  the 
assembly  in  the  temple  of  Dionysius  which  followed  upon  it.' 
At  the  same  time  Demosthenes  showed  great  personal  civility 
to  the  Macedonian  envoys,  inviting  them  to  a  splendid  enter- 
tainment, and  not  only  conducting  them  to  their  place  of 
honour  at  the  Dionysiac  festival,  but  also  providing  for  them 
comfortable  seats  and  cushions.' 

Besides  the  public  assembly  held  by  the  Athenians  them- 


when  we  find  two  different  statements 
of  iEschin^s  respecting  Demosthen^, 
we  may  reasonably  presmne  that  the 
one  which  is  Uast  unfavourabU  is  the 
most  credible  of  the  two. 

'  iEschin^,  Fids.  Leg.  p.  34,  35,  42, 
c.  20,  21,  34;  iEschin6s  adv.  Ktesi- 
phont  ji.  62,  63,  c  23,  24.  In  the  first 
of  the  two  spee^es,  iEschin^  makes 
no  mention  of  the  decree  proposed  by 
Demosthenes  relative  to  the  assembly 
on  the  eighth  of  Elaphebolion.  He 
mentions  it  in  the  speech  against  Kte- 
siphon,  with  considerable  specification. 

'  i£schin^  Fals.  Leg.  p.  36.  c.  22. 


%r%pQ¥  ^^l<r/u^  iEsch.  adv.  Ktesiph.  p. 
63,  c.  24.  This  last  decree,  fixing  the 
two  special  dajrs  of  the  month,  could 
scarcdy  have  been  proposed  until  after 
Philip's  envoys  had  actually  reached 
Athens. 

'  iCschin^s,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  42,  c.  34 ; 
adv.  Ktesiphont  p.  62,  c.  22 ;  Demosth. 
Fals.  Leg.  p.  414 ;  De  Corond,  p.  234. 
This  courtesv  and  politeness  towards 
the  Macedonian  envoys  is  admitted  by 
Demosthen^  himself^  It  was  not  a 
circumstance  of  which  he  had  any  reason 
to  be  ashamed. 
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selves,  to  receive  report  from  their  ten  envoys  returned  out 
B.C  346.       ^^  Macedonia,  the  synod  of  Athenian  confederates 
(Mardu)     was  also  assembled,  to  hear  the  report  of  Aglao- 
ukSi"bJI'°     kreon,  who  had  gone  as  their  representative  along 
of*iuiicsat     with  the  Ten.     This  synod  agreed  to  a  resolution, 
Athens.        important  in  reference  to  the  approaching  debate  in 
the  Athenian  assembly,  yet  unfortunately  nowhere  given  to  us 
entire,  but  only  in  partial  and  indirect  notice  from  the  two 
rival  orators.     It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  since  the 
capture  of  Olynthus,  the  Athenians  had  sent  forth  envoys 
throughout  a  large  portion  of  Greece,  urging  the  various  cities 
to  unite  with  them  either  in  conjoint  war  against  Philip,  or  in 
conjoint  peace  to  obtain  some  mutual  guarantee  against  his 
farther  encroachments.    Of  these  missions,  the  greater  number 
had  altogether  failed,  demonstrating  the  hopelessness  of  the 
Athenian  project     But  some  had  been  so  far  successful,  that 
deputies,  more  or  fewer,  were  actually  present  in  Athens,  pur- 
suant to  the  invitation :   while  a  certain  number  were  still 
absent  and  expected  to  return — the  same  individuals  having 
perhaps  been  sent  to  different  places  at  some  distance  from 
each   other.     The   resolution  of  the  synod  (noway  binding 
upon  the  Athenian  people,  but  merely  recommendatory)  was 
adapted  to  this  state  of  affairs,  and  to  the  dispositions  recently 
manifested   at  Athens  towards  conjoint  action  with   other 
Greeks  against  Philip.     The  synod  advised,  that  immediately 
on  the  return  of  the  envoys  still  absent  on  mission  (when  pro- 
bably all  such  Greeks,  as  were  willing  even  to  talk  over  the 
proposition,  would  send  their  deputies  also),  the  Athenian 
prytaneis  should  convene  two  public  assemblies,  according  to 
the  laws,  for  the  purpose  of  debating  and  deciding  the  ques- 
tion of  peace.     Whatever  decision  might  be  here  taken,  the 
synod  adopted  it  beforehand  as  their  own.     They  farther  re- 
commended that  an  article  should  be  annexed,  reserving  an 
interval  of  three  months  for  any  Grecian  city  not  a  party  to 
the  peace,  to  declare  its  adhesion,  to  inscribe  its  name  on  the 
column  of  record,  and  to  be  included  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  the  rest.    Apparently  this  resolution  •of  the  synod 
was  adopted  before  the  arrival  of  the  Macedonian  deputies  in 
Athens,  and  before  the  last-mentioned  decree  proposed  by 
Demosthenes  in  the  public  assembly ;  which  decree,   fixing 
two  days  (the  i8th  and  19th  of  Elaphebolion)  for  decision  of 
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the  question  of  peace  and  alliance  with  Philip,  coincided  in  • 
part  with  the  resolution  of  the  synod.^ 


^  I  insert  in  the  text  what  appears  to 
me  the  probable  truth  aboat  this  reso- 
lution of  the  confederate  S3mod.  The 
point  is  obscure,  and  has  been  differ- 
ently viewed  by  different  commenta- 
tors. 

Demosthenes  affirms,  in  his  earlier 
speech  (De  Fals.  L^.  p.  346),  that 
ifeschines  held  disgraceful  language  in 
his  speech  before  the  public  assembly 
on  the  19th  Elaphebolion  (to  the  effect 
that  Athens  ought  to  act  for  herself 
alone,  and  to  t^e  no  thought  for  any 
other  Greeks  except  such  as  had  assisted 
her) ;  and  that,  too,  in  the  presence  and 
hearing  of  those  envoys  from  other 
Grecian  cities,  whom  the  Athenians 
had  sent  for  at  the  instigation  of  Ms- 
chinas  himsel£,  The  presence  of  these 
envoys  in  the  assembly,  here  implied, 
is  not  the  main  chai^,  but  a  collateral 
aggravation ;  nevertheless,  iEschin6s 
(as  is  often  the  case  throughout  his 
defence)  bestows  nearly  all  his  care 
upon  the  aggravation,  taking  compara- 
tively little  notice  of  the  main  charge. 
He  asserts  with  great  emphasb  (Fals. 
Leg.  p.  35),  that  the  envoys  sent  out 
from  Athens  on  mission  had  noi  returned, 
and  that  there  were  no  envoys  present 
from  any  Grecian  cities. 

It  seems  to  me  reasonable  here  to 
believe  the  assertion  of  Demosthen^, 
that  there  were  envoys  from  other 
Grecian  cities  present;  although  he 
himself  in  his  later  oration  (De  Coronft, 
p.  232,  233)  speaks  as  if  such  were  not 
the  fact,  as  if^all  the  Greeks  had  been 
long  found  out  as  recreants  in  the  cause 
of  uberty,  and  as  if  no  envoys  from 
Athens  were  then  absent  on  mission. 
I  accept  the  posUrve  assertion  of  i^s- 
chin^s  as  true — that  there  were  Athe- 
nian envoys  then  absent  on  mission, 
who  might  possibly,  on  their  return, 
bring  in  with  them  deputies  from  other 
Greeks ;  but  I  do  not  admit  his  negative 
assertion — that  no  Athenian  envoys  had 
returned  from  their  mission,  and  Uiat  no 
deputies  had  come  in  from  other  Greeks. 
That  among  many  Athenian  envoys  sent 
out,  all  should  £Eul^appears  to  me  very 
improbable. 

If  we  follow  the  argument  of  iEschinds 
(in  the  speech  De  Fals.  Leg.),  we  shall 
see  that  it  is  quite  enough  if  we  suppose 
some  of  the  envojrs  sent  out  on  mission, 


and  not  all  of  them,  to  be  absent.  To 
prove  this  fact,  he  adduces  (p.  35,  36) 
the  resolution  of  the  confederate  sjmod 
alluding  to  the  absent  envoys,  and 
recommending  a  certain  course  to  be 
taken  after  their  return.  This  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  all  were  absent 
Stechow  remarks  justly,  that  some  of 
the  envo3rs  would  necessarily  be  out  a 
long  time,  having  to  visit  more  than 
one  city,  and  per^ps  cities  distant  from 
each  other  (Vita  iEschinis,  p.  41). 

I  also   accept  what  i£schin6s  sa]r8 
about  the  resomtion  of  the  confederate 
sjrnod,     as    being    substantially    true. 
About  the  actual  import  of  this  resolu- 
tion, he  is  consistent  with  himself,  both 
in  the  earlier  and  in  the  later  oration. 
Winiewski    (Comment     Historic,     in 
Demosth.  De  Coronll,   p.   74-77)   and 
Westermann  (De  Litibus  quas  Demo- 
sthenes oravit  ipse,  p.  38-42)  affirm,  I 
think  without  reason,  that  the  import 
of  this  resolution  is  differently  repre- 
sented by  iEschin^s  in  the  earlier  and 
in  the  later  orations.    What  is  really 
different  in  the  two  orations,  is  the  way 
in  which  iEschin^s  perverts  the  import 
of  the  resolution  to  inculpate  Demo- 
sthenes ;  affirming  in  the  later  oration, 
that  if  Athens  had  waited  for  the  return 
of  her  envojTs  on  mission,  she  might 
have  made  peace  with  Philip  jointly 
with  a  large  body  of  Grecian  allies ;  and 
that  it  was  Demosthenes  who  hindered 
her  from  doing  this  by  hurrying  on  the 
discussions  about  the  peace  (i^ch.  adv. 
Ktesiph.  p.  61-63),   &c    Westermann 
thinks  that  the  synod  would  not  take 
upon    them    to    prescribe   how    many 
assemblies  the  Athenians  should  con- 
vene for  the  purpose  of  debating  about 
peace.    But  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
common  practice  with  the  Athenians, 
about  peace  or  other  special  and  impor- 
tant matters,  to  convene  two  assemblies 
on  two  days  immediately  succeeding; 
all  that  the  synod  here  recommended 
was,  that  the  Athenians  should  follow 
the  usual  custom — rpoypd^ai  [robs  wpw- 
rdiftis  iKKKriaias  9bo  kot^  robs  p6/wvs, 
&C.     That  two  assemblies,  neither  less 
nor  more,  should  be  convened  for  the 
purpose,  was  a  point  of  no  material  im- 
portance ;  except  that  it  indicated  a  de* 
termination  to  decide  the  question  at 
once — sans  disemparer. 
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factitious 
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it  afterwards 
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Accordingly,  after  the  great  Dionysiac  festival,  these  two 
prescribed  assemblies  were  held — on  the  i8th  and 
19th  of  Elaphebolion.  The  three  ambassadors  from 
Philip — Parmenio,  Antipater,  and  Eurylochus — ^were 
present  both  at  the  festival  and  the  assemblies.^  The 
general  question  of  the  relations  between  Athens  and 
Philip  being  here  submitted  for  discussion,  the  reso- 
J^iidonof  lution  of  the  confederate  synod  was  at  the  same 

the  synod  ,  ^ 

communi-  time  commuuicated.  Of  this  resolution  the  most 
significant  article  was,  that  the  synod  accepted  be- 
forehand the  decree  of  the  Athenian  assembly, 
whatever  that  might  be ;  the  other  articles  were 
recommendations,  doubtless  heard  with  respect,  and 
constituting  a  theme  for  speakers  to  insist  on,  yet  carrying  no 
positive  authority.  But  in  the  pleadings  of  the  two  rival 
orators  some  years  afterwards  (from  which  alone  we  know  the 
facts),  the  entire  resolution  of  the  synod  appears  invested  with 
a  factitious  importance  ;  because  each  of  them  had  an  interest 
in  professing  to  have  supported  it — each  accuses  the  other  of 
having  opposed  it ;  both  wished  to  disconnect  themselves  from 
Philokrat^s,  then  a  disgraced  exile,  and  from  the  peace  moved 
by  him,  which  had  become  discredited.  It  was  PhilokratSs 
who  stood  forward  in  the  assembly  as  the  prominent  mover  of 
peace  and  alliance  with  Philip.  His  motion  did  not  embrace 
either  of  the  recommendations  of  the  synod,  respecting  absent 
envoys,  and  interval  to  be  left  for  adhesions  from  other  Greeks ; 
nor  did  he  confine  himself,  as  the  synod  had  done,  to  the  pro- 
position of  peace  with  Philip.  He  proposed  that  not 
only  peace,  but  alliance,  should  be  concluded  be- 
tween the  Athenians  and  Philip :  who  had  expressed 
by  letter  his  great  anxiety  both  for  one  and  for  the 
other.  He  included  in  his  proposition  Philip  with  all 
his  allies  on  one  side — ^and  Athens  with  all  her  allies 
on  the  other ;  making  special  exception,  however,  of  two 
among  the  allies  of  Athens — the  Phokians — and  the  town 
of  Halus  near  the  Pagassean  Gulf,  recently  under  si^e  by 
Parmenio.^ 


Philokratfis 
moves  to 
conclude 
peace  and 
alliance  with 
Philip.    He 
proposes  to 
exclude  the 
Phokians 
specially. 


>  iEschin^  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  64. 

•  Demosthen.  Fals.  \Ag,  p*  39i«    '^^^ 

Xc/fn|<ray  oSroi,   "irA^y  *hx4mp  KaX^»- 


)} 


ifuSif  rod  ^tXoicpdfrovs  radra  fUw  &«tiAc{- 
Tpaif ypdf^ai 9"  irriKphs  ^'ABiiwalovs  Ka\ 
robs  *A$iival»¥  ffvfifidx^vs"  &c. 
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What  part  iEschinSs  and  Demosthen6s  took  in  reference  to 
thb  motion,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.     In  their  p^rt  taken 
si>eeches  delivered  three  years  afterwards,  both  de-  li/^^' 
nounce  Philokratte ;  each  accuses  the  other  of  having  ^^^^ 
supported  him ;  each  affirms  himself  to  have  advo-  ^"S^o? 
cated  the  recommendations  of  the  synod.    The  con-  J^JfJ^*^ 
tradictions  between  the  two,  and  between  iEschinfis  *^**"  **°*- 
in  his  earlier  and  iEschinfis  in  his  later  speech,  are  here  very 
glaring.    Thus,  Demosthenfis  accuses  his  rival  of  having,  on 
the  1 8th  of  the  month  or  on  the  first  of  the  two  assemblies, 
delivered  a  speecli  strongly  opposed  to  Philokratfis ;  *  but  of 
having  changed  his  politics  during  the  night,  and  spoken  on 
the  19th  in  support  of  the  latter  so  warmly,  as  to  convert  the 
hearers  when  they  were  predisposed  the  other  way.    iCschinSs 
altogether  denies  such  sudden  change  of  opinion ;  alleging 
that  he  made  but  one  speech,  and  that  in  favour  of  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  synod  ;  and  averring  moreover  that  to  speak 
on  the  second  assembly-day  was  impossible,  since  that  day 
was  exclusively  consecrated  to  putting  questions  and  voting, 
so  that  no  oratory  was  allowed.^    Yet  i£schin£s,  though  in 
his  earlier  harangue  (De  Fals.  Leg.)  he  insists  so  strenuously 
on  this .  impossibility  of  speaking  on  the  19th — in  his  later 
harangue  (against  Ktesiphon)  accuses  Demosthenes  of  having 
spoken  at  great  length  on  that  very  day  the  19th,  and  of 
having  thereby  altered  the  temper  of  the  assembly.' 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  discredit  thus  thrown  by  iEschin^s 
upon  his  own  denial,  I  do  not  believe  the  sudden  change  of 
speech  in  the  assembly  ascribed  to  him  by  Demosthenes.  It 
is  too  unexplained,  and  in  itself  too  improbable  to  be  credited 
on  the  mere  assertion  of  a  rival.  But  I  think  it  certain  that 
neither  he,  nor  Demosthenes,  can  have  advocated  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  synod,  though  both  profess  to  have  done 
so— if  we  are  to  believe  the  statement  of  iCschin^s  (we  have 
no  statement  from  Demosthends)  as  to  the  tenor  of  those 
recommendations.  For  the  synod  (according  to  iEschinfis) 
had  recommended  to  await  the  return  of  the  absent  envoys 
before  the  question  of  peace  was  debated.  Now  this  proposi- 
tion was  impracticable  under  the  circumstances ;   since  it 


*  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  345,  546.  •  iBschinfis.  Fols.  Leg.  p.  36. 

'  i€schm&  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  63,  64. 
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amounted  to  nothing  less  than  an  indefinite  postponement  of 
the  question.  But  the  Macedonian  envoys  Antipater  and 
Parmenio  were  now  in  Athens,  and.  actually  present  in  the 
assembly  ;  having  come,  by  special  invitation,  for  the  purpose 
either  of  concluding  peace  or  of  breaking  oflF  the  negotiation ; 
and  Philip  had  agreed  (as  ^Eschin^  ^  himself  states)  to  refrain 
from  all  attack  on  the  Chersonese,  while  the  Athenians  were 
debating  about  peace.  Under  these  conditions,  it  was  im- 
peratively necessary  to  give  some  decisive  and  immediate 
answer  to  the  Macedonian  envoys.  To  tell  them — "  We  can 
say  nothing  positive  at  present ;  you  must  wait  until  our 
absent  envoys  return,  and  until  we  ascertain  how  many  Greeks 
we  can  get  into  our  alliance  " — ^would  have  been  not  only  in 
itself  preposterous,  but  would  have  been  construed  by  able 
men  like  Antipater  and  Parmenio  as  a  mere  dilatory  manoeuvre 
for  breaking  off  the  peace  altogether.  Neither  Demosthen^ 
nor  iEschin^s  can  have  really  supported  such  a  proposition, 
whatever  both  may  pretend  three  years  afterwards.  For  at 
that  time  of  the  actual  discussion,  not  only  i£schin^  himself, 
but  the  general  public  of  Athens,  were  strongly  anxious  for 
peace ;  while  Demosthenes,  though  less  anxious,  was  favour- 
able to  it.^    Neither  of  them  was  at  all  disposed  to  frustrate 


'  iEschin^s,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  39. 

*  From  the  considerations  here  stated, 
we  can  appreciate  the  charges  of  JEs' 
chin^  against  Demosthenes,  even  on 
his  own  showing ;  though  the  precise 
course  of  either  is  not  very  clear. 

He  accuses  Demosthenes  of  having 
sold  himself  to  Philip  (adv.  Ktes.  p.  63, 
64) ;  a  charge  utterly  futile  and  mcre- 
dible,  refuted  by  the  whole  conduct  of 
Demosthenes,  both  before  and  after. 
Whether  Demosthenes  received  bribes 
from  Harpalus — or  from  the  Persian 
court — ^will  be  matter  of  future  inquiry. 
But  the  allegation  that  he  had  been 
bribed  by  Philip  is  absurd.  iEschines 
himself  confesses  that  it  was  quite  at 
variance  with  the  received  opinion  at 
Athens  (adv.  Ktes.  p.  62,  c  22). 

He  accuses  Demosthenes  of  having, 
under  the  influence  of  these  bribes, 
opposed  and  frustrated  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  confederate  synod — of  having 
hurried  on  the  debate  about  peace  at 
once — and  of  having  thus  prevented 
Athens  from  waiting  for  the  return  of 
her  absent  envoys,  which  would  have  i 


enabled  her  to  make  peace  in  conjunc- 
tion with  apowerful  body  of  co-operating 
Greeks.  This  charge  is  advanced  by 
i£schines,  first  in  the  speech  De  Fals. 
Lee.  p.  36-— next,  with  greater  length 
and  emphasis,  in  the  later  speech,  adv. 
Ktesiph.  p.  63,  64.  From  what  has 
been  said  m  the  text,  it  will  be  seen  that 
such  indefinite  postponement,  when 
Antipater  and  Parmenio  were  present 
in  Athens  by  invitation,  was  altogether 
impossible,  without  breaking  cm  the 
negotiation.  Not  to  mention,  that  Ms- 
chines  himself  affirms,  in  the  strongest 
language,  the  ascertained  impossilHlity 
of  prevailing  upon  any  other  Greeks  to 
join  Athens,  and  complains  bitterly  of 
their  backward  dispositions  (Fals.  Leg. 
p.  38,  c  25).  In  this  point  Demosthe- 
nes perfectly  concurs  with  him  (De 
Coronft,  p.  231,  232).  So  that  even  if 
postponement  could  have  been  had,  it 
would  have  been  productive  of  no  boie- 
fit,  nor  of  any  increase  of  force,  to 
Athens,  since  the  Greeks  were  not 
inclined  to  co-operate  with  her. 
The  charge  of  iEschines  against  De- 
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the  n^otiations  by  insidious  delay ;  nor,  if  they  had  been 
so  disposed,  would  the  Athenian  public  have  tolerated  the 
attempt 

On  the  best  conclusion  which  I  can  form,  Demosthenes 
supported  the  motion  of  Philokratds  (enacting  both 
peace  and  alliance  with   Philip),  except  only  that  supported 
special  clause  which  excluded  both  the   Phokians  of'iiifo-**" 
and  the  town  of  Halus,  and  which  was  ultimately  geth<^ 
n^atived  by  the  assembly.^     That  iEschinfis  sup-  th^lTsup. 
ported  the  same  motion  entire,  and  in  a  still  more  ^,ex*^pt 
unqualified  manner,  we  may  infer  from  his  remarkable  ^cUisiJn  or 
admission  in  the  oration  against  Timarchus^  (deli-  -Ln™gS" 
vered  in  the  year  after  the  peace,  and  three  years  °^^"    "** 
before  his  own  trial),  wherein  he  acknowledges  himself  as  joint 
author  of  the  peace  along  with  Philokrat^s,  and  avows  his 
hearty  approbation  of  the  conduct  and  language  of  Philip, 
even  after  the  ruin  of  the  Phokians.     Eubulus,  the  friend  and 
partisan  of  iEschinfis,  told  the  Athenians  ®  the  plain  alterna- 
tive :  **  You  must  either  march  forthwith  to  Peiraeus,  serve  on 
shipboard,  pay  direct  taxes,  and  convert  the  The6ric  Fund  to 


mosthen^  'is  thus  untenable,  and  sug- 
gests its  own  refutation,  even  from  the 
mouth  of  the  accuser  himself.  Demo- 
sthenes indeed  replies  to  it  in  a  different 
manner.  When  i£schin^  says — "  You 
hurried  on  the  discussion  about  the 
peace,  without  allowing  Athens  to  await 
the  return  of  her  envoys,  then  absent 
on  mission'* — Demosthenes  answers — 
"There  were  no  Athenian  envoys  then 
absent  on  mission.  All  the  Greeks  had 
been  long  ago  detected  as  incurably 
apathetic^  (De  Coroni,  p.  233).  This 
is  a  slashing  and  decisive  re^y,  which 
it  might  pemaps  be  safe  for  Demosthe- 
nes to  hazard,  at  an  interval  of  thirteen 
years  after  the  events.  But  it  is  fortu- 
nate that  another  answer  can  be  pro- 
vided; for  I  conceive  the  assertion  to 
be  neither  correct  in  point  of  fact,  nor 
consistent  with  the  statements  of  Demo- 
sthenes himself  in  the  speech  de  Fals& 
Legatione. 

>  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  39I-430- 
iCschin6s  affirms  strongly,  in  his  later 
oration  against  Ktesiphon  (p.  63),  that 
Demosthenes  warmlV  advocated  the 
motion  of  Philokrates  for  alliance  as 
well  as  peace  with  Philip.  He  pro- 
fesses to  give  the  precise  phrase  used  by 


Demosthenes — ^which  he  censures  as  an 
inelegant  phrase — o&  ZtTv  ikitopp9ilai  rris 
tlp^tnis  riitf  avfAfiax(ay,  &c  He  adds 
that  Demosthenes  called  up  the  Mace- 
donian ambassador  Antipater  to  the 
rostrum,  put  a  question  to  him,  and 
obtained  an  answer  concerted  before- 
hand. How  much  of  this  is  true,  I 
cannot  say.  The  version  given  by  Ms- 
chines  in  his  later  speech,  is,  as  usual, 
different  from  that  in  his  earlier. 

The  accusation  against  Demosthenes 
of  corrupt  collusion  with  Antipater,  is 
incredible  and  absurd. 

'  iEschin.  adv.  Timarch.  p.  24,  25, 
c.  34.  wtiptfifidXXMw  (Demosthenes) 
r^   i/AiiS   ZriiAJtyopias,  koI    ^4ywp  r^v 

Tovs  ytytyiih^^V^f  &<rrf  ohBk  &iray- 
T^aMtrBol  fit  M  rh  BiKcurHiptoy  ^iroAoyiy- 
fri/uyov,  tray  rits  rris  irptafitias  tlHyas 

SiSe?,  &c ^(Aiinroir  ik  yvy  fiky  iik 

riiy  r&y  \iywy  th^fday  iwatyw,  &c 

'  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  434.  ^<ras 
(Eubulus)  KCLTaficdytiy  *ts  Utioaia  Zuy 
f|5i7  Kol  xp^fun*  9lff^4p9iy  koX  ra  dtvpmk 
trrparuoruck  -woiuv  —  ^  x^^P^*^^^^^  ^ 
wyuw%  Illy  oJnos  (iEschines)  iypa^t  8* 
6  ffitKvfits  ^iKoitpdrtis, 
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military  purposes — or  else  you  must  vote  the  terms  of  peace 
moved  by  Philokratfis."  Our  inference  respecting  the  conduct 
of  i£schin6s  is  strengthened  by  what  is  here  afiinned  respect- 
ing Eubulus.  Demosthenes  had  been  vainly  urging  upon  hb 
countrymen,  for  the  last  five  years,  at  a  time  when  Philip  was 
less  formidable,  the  real  adoption  of  these  eneigetic  measures : 
Eubulus  his  opponent  now  holds  them  out  in  terrorem^  as  an 
irksome  and  intolerable  necessity,  constraining  the  people  to 
vote  for  the  terms  of  peace  proposed.  And  however  painful 
it  might  be  to  acquiesce  in  the  statu  quo,  which  recognised 
Philip  as  master  of  Amphipolis  and  of  so  many  other  posses- 
sions once  belonging  to  Athens — I  do  not  believe  that  even 
Demosthen^,  at  the  time  when  the  peace  was  actually  under 
debate,  would  put  the  conclusion  of  it  to  hazard,  by  denounc- 
ing the  shame  of  such  unavoidable  cession,  though  he  professes 
three  years  afterwards  to  have  vehemently  opposed  it* 

I  suspect  therefore  that  the  terms  of  peace  proposed  by 
Philokrat^s  met  with  unqualified  support  from  one  of 
our  two  rival  orators,  and  with  only  partial  oppo- 
sition to  one  special  clause,  from  the  other.  How- 
ffiSLT**  ^ver  this  may  be,  the  proposition  passed,  with  no 
with  PhUip.  other  modification  (so  far  as  we  know)  except  the 
omission  of  that  clause  which  specially  excepted  Halus  and 
the  Phokians.  Philokratfis  provided — that  all  the  possessions 
actually  in  the  hands  of  each  of  the  belligerent  parties,  should 
remain  to  each,  without  disturbance  from  the  other  ;  *  that  on 
these  principles,  there  should  be  both  peace  and  alliance 
between  Athens  with  all  her  allies  on  the  one  side,  and  Philip 
with  all  his  allies  on  the  other.  These  were  the  only  parties 
included  in  the  treaty.  Nothing  was  said  about  other  Greeks, 
not  allies  either  of  Philip  or  of  Athens.'  Nor  was  any  special 
mention  made  about  Kersoblept6s.* 


Motion  of 
Philokratts 
carried  in 
the  assem- 
bly, for 


i*  Demosthen.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  385. 

*  Pseudo-Demosth.  De  Halonneso, 
p.  81-83.  Demosthenes  in  one  passage 
(Fals.  Leg.  p.  385)  speaks  as  if  it  were 
a  part  of  the  Athenian  oath — ^that  they 
would  oppose  and  treat  as  enemies  aU 
who  should  try  to  save  from  Philip  and 
to  restore  to  Athens  the  places  now 
recognised  as  Philip's  possessions  for  the 
future.  Though  Voemel  (Proleg.  ad 
Deraosth.  De  Pace,  p.  265)  and  Boh- 


necke  fp.  303)  insert  these  words  as  a 
part  of  the  actual  fomralay  I  doubt 
whether  they  are  anjrthing  more  than 
a  constmctiye  ennmsion,  given  by  De- 
mosthenes himself,  of  the  nnport  of  the 
formula. 

'  This  hct  we  learn  from  the  subse- 
quent discussions  about  amending  the 
peace,  mentioned  in  Pseudo-Demo^h. 
De  Halonneso,  p.  84. 

*  iSschin^s,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  39,  c.  26. 
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Such  was  the  decree  of  peace  and  alliance,  enacted  on  the 
second  of  the  two  assembly-days — ^the  nineteenth  of  ^.c.  346. 
the  month  Elaphebolion.  Of  course — ^without  the  (March.) 
fault  of  any  one — it  was  all  to  the  advantage  of  Philip.  He 
was  In  the  superior  position ;  and  it  sanctioned  his  retention 
of  all  his  conquests.  For  Athens,  the  inferior  party,  the 
benefit  to  be  expected  was,  that  she  would  prevent  these  con- 
quests from  being  yet  farther  multiplied,  and  protect  herself 
against  being  driven  from  bad  to  worse. 

But  it  presently  appeared  that  even  thus  hiuch  was  not 
realized.    On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  the  same  month^ 
(six  days  after  the  previous  assembly),  a  fresh  assem-  ^roride  rad- 
bly  was  held,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  ratifica-  s^aSn^f 
tion  by  solemn  oath  for  the  treaty  which  had  been     *  '^*^' 
just  decreed.     It  was  now  moved  and  enacted,  that  the  same 
ten  citizens,  who  had  been  before  accredited  to  Philip,  should 
again  be  sent  to  Macedonia  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the 
oaths  from  him  and  his  allies.^    Next,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  Athenians,  together  with  the  deputies  of  their  allies  then 
present  in  Athens,  should  take  the  oath  forthwith,  in  the 
presence  of  Philip's  envoys. 

But  now  arose  the  critical  question.  Who  were  to  be 
included  as  allies  of  Athens  ?  Were  the  Phokians  and 
Kersobleptfis  to  be  included  ?  The  one  and  the  other  repre- 
sented those  two  capital  positions* — Thermopylae  and  the 


*  This  date  is  preserved  by  iEsdiin^ 
adv.  Ktesipb.  p.  04,  c.  27.  ticrp  ^iwov- 
Tot  rod  *EA<i^/3oXi«K0f  M^*'^'*  &^  ^^ 
the  earlier  oration  (De  Fals.  Leg.  p. 
40,  c  29)  i£schines  states  that  Demo- 
sthen^  was  among  the  Proedri  or  pre- 
siding senators  of  a  public  assembly 
held  iffi6fxp  ^Ivovros — the  day  before. 
It  is  possible  that  there  might  have 
been  two  public  assemblies  held,  on  two 
successive  days  (the  23rd  and  24th,  or 
the  24th  and  25th,  according  as  the 
month  Elaphebolion  happened  in  that 
year  to  have  30  days  or  29  days),  and 
that  Demosthenes  may  have  been 
among  the  Proedri  in  both.  But  the 
transaction  described  (in  the  oration 
against  Ktesiphon)  as  having  happened 
on  the  later  of  the  two  da)rs — must  have 
preceded  that  which  is  mentioned  (in 
the  Oration  De  Fals  Leg.)  as  having 
happened  on  the  earlier  of  the    two 

VOL.   IX. 


days ;  or  at  least  cannot  have  followed 
it ;  so  that  there  seems  to  be  an  inac- 
curacy in  one  or  in  the  other.  If  the 
word  ?icr]7,  in  the  oration  against  Ktesi- 
phon,  and  ifi96fip  in  the  speech  on  the 
False  Legation,  ■  are  both  correct,  the 
transactions  mentioned  in  the  one  can- 
not be  reconciled  chronologically  with 
those  narrated  in  the  other.  Various 
conjectural  alterations  have  been  pro- 
posed. See  Voemel,  Prolegg.  ad  De- 
mosth.  Orat  De  Pace,  p.  257  ;  Boh- 
necke,  Forschungen,  p.  399. 

•  i¥lschin6s,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  39.  ff^n 
W  iifi&v  Ktxtiporomnikip^v  *l%  rohs  8p- 
icovj,  ofSmm  Zi  hitypni^ttv  ir\  r^v  6irr4ptaf 
xpwfitiWf  iKKXriaia  yhrrat,  &c. 

This  iKKkfiaia  seems  to  be  the  same 
as  that  which  is  named  by  i^Ischines  in 
the  speech  against  Ktesiphon,  as  having 
been  held  on  the  25th  Elaphebolion. 

•  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  397.    Koiroi 
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Who  were 
to  be  re- 
ceived as 
allies  of 
Athens?^ 
about  the 
Phokians 
and  Kerso- 
blept&. 


Hellespdnt — ^which  Philip  was  sure  to  covet,  and  which  it 
uestJon,  most  behovcd  Athens  to  ensure  against  him.  The 
assembly,  by  its  recent  vote,  had  struck  out  the  special 
exclusion  of  the  Phokians  proposed  by  Philokrat^ 
thus  by  implication  .admitting  them  as  allies,  along 
with  the  rest  They  were  in  truth  allies  of  old 
standing  and  valuable;  they  had  probably  envoys 
present  in  Athens,  but  no  deputies  sitting  in  the  synod. 
Nor  had  Kersobleptfe  any  such  deputy  in  that  body :  but  a 
citizen  of  Lampsakus,  named  Kritobulus,  claimed  on  this 
occasion  to  act  for  him,  and  to  take  the  oaths  in  his  name.  \^ 
As  to  the  manner  of  dealing  with  Kersobleptfe,  iEschinte 
TTie  envoy  tclls  US  two  storfcs  (one  in  the  earlier  oration,  the  other 
in  the  later)  quite  different  from  each  other ;  and 
agreeing  only  in  this — ^that  in  both  Demosthen^  is 
described  as  one  of  the  presiding  magistrates  of  the 
public  assembly,  and  as  having  done  all  that  he 
could  to  prevent  the  envoy  of  Kersobleptds  from 
being  admitted  to  take  the  oaths  as  an  ally  of  Athens. 
Amidst  such  discrepancies,  to  state  in  detail  what  passed  is 
impossible.  But  it  seems  clear — ^both  from  iEschinte  (in  his 
earliest  speech)  and  Demosthenes — first,  that  the  envoy  from 
Kersoblept6s,  not  having  a  seat  in  the  confederate  synod,  but 
presenting  himself  and  claiming  to  be  sworn  as  an  ally  of 
Athens,  found  his  claim  disputed ;  secondly,  that  upon  this 
dispute  arising,  the  question  was  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the 
public  assembly,  who  decided  that  Kersobleptfis  was  an  ally, 
and  should  be  admitted  to  take  the  oath  as  such.^ 
Antipater  and  Parmenio,  on  the  part  of  Philip,  did  not 


of  Kerso- 
blept^  is 
s^lmitted, 
both  hy  die 
Athenian 
assembly 
and  by  the 
Macedonian 
envoys. 


Zio  j^ri<rifiMT4povs  r6wovs  rrjs  olicovfUptis 

7^,  Tiv\St¥ — iK  daXdmis  8i  tow  *EAAiy<r- 
ir6prov  h  awafup6rtpa  olroi  TWWpdKa' 
ffiv  cuffxpAs  KoX  icoO*  ifA&p  fy«cxctp(K<Mri 

*  Compare  ^schin^,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  39, 
c  26,  with  iEschin€s  cont  Ktesiphont. 
p.  64,  c.  27. 

Franke  (Proleg.  ad  Demosth.  Fals. 
Leg.  p.  30,  31)  has  some  severe  com- 
ments on  the  discrepancy  between  the 
two  statements. 

That  the  question  was  put,  and 
affirmed  by  vote,  to  admit  Kersoblept^s, 
appears  from  the  statement  of  vEschin^s 


in  the  speech  De  Fals.  Leg. — rh  44^*9^ 
fta  i^ni^iffBri — ir^purfi4ifov  91  rov  Sift- 
fiov.  Compare  Demosth.  De  Fals. 
Leg.  p.  395,  and  Demosthen.  Philipp. 
iv.  p.  133. 

Fhilip,  in  his  letter  some  years  after- 
wards to  the  Athenians,  amrmed  that 
Kersoblept6s  wished  to  be  admitl^  to 
take  the  oaths,  but  was  excluded  by  the 
Athenian  generals,  who  declared  him 
to  be  an  enemy  of  Athens  (Epist  PhiL 
ap.  Demosth.  p.  160).  If  it  be  true 
that  the  generals  tried  to  exclude  him, 
their  exclusion  must  have  been  over- 
ruled by  the  vote  of  the  assembly. 
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refuse  to  recognise  Kersobleptfis  as  an  ally  of  Athens,  and  to 
receive  his  oath.     But  in  regard  to  the  Phokians,  TheMace- 
they  announced  a  determination  distinctly  opposite.  ^^  fo,. 
They  gave  notice,  at  or  after  the  assembly  of  the  S^^J,S^ 
25th  Elaphebolion,  that  Philip  positively  refused  to  Piw^^"^ 
admit  the  Phokians  as  parties  to  the  convention. 

This  determination,  formally  announced  by  Antipater  at 
Athens,  must  probably  have  been  made  known  by  Difficulty  of 
Philip  himself  to  Philokratfis  and  iEschin^s,  when  on  SKf 
mission  in  Macedonia.  Hence  Philokratfis,  in  his  T^iJ^u; 
motion  about  the  terms  of  peace,  had  proposed  that  ^^SJ^** 
the  Phokians  and  Halus  should  be  specially  ex-  liJ^riSJtf 
eluded  (as  I  have  already  related).  Now,  however,  ^jjg^ 
when  the  Athenian  assembly,  by  expressly  repudi-  p^''"*"-^- 
ating  such  exclusion,  had  determined  that  the  Phokians  should 
be  received  as  parties,  while  the  envoys  of  Philip  were  not 
less  express  in  rejecting  them — the  leaders  of  the  peace, 
iEschin^s  and  Philokratfis,  were  in  great  embarrassment 
They  had  no  other  way  of  surmounting  the  difficulty,  except 
by  holding  out  mendacious  promises,  and  unauthorised  assur- 
ances of  future  intention  in  the  name  of  Philip.  Accordingly, 
they  confidently  announced  that  the  king  of  Macedon,  though 
precluded  by  his  relations  with  the  Thebans  and  Thessalians 
(necessary  to  him  while  he  remained  at  war  with  Athens) 
from  openly  receiving  the  Phokians  as  allies,  was  nevertheless 
in  his  heart  decidedly  averse  to  the  Thebans ;  and  that,  if  his 
hands  were  once  set  free  by  concluding  peace  with  Athens,  he 
woul.d  interfere  in  the  quarrel  just  in  the  manner  that  the 
Athenians  would  desire ;  that  he  would  uphold  the  Phokians, 
put  down  the  insolence  of  Thebes,  and  even  break  up  the 
integrity  of  the  city — restoring  also  the  autonomy  of  Thespiae, 
Plataea  and  the  other  Boeotian  towns,  now  in  Theban  depend- 
ence. The  general  assurances  —  previously  circulated  by 
Aristodemus,  Ktesiphon,  and  others — of  Philip's  anxiety  to 
win  favourable  opinions  from  the  Athenians — were  now  still 
farther  magnified  into  a  supposed  community  of  antipathy 
against  Thebes  ;  and  even  into  a  disposition  to  compensate 
Athens  for  the  loss  of  Amphipolis,  by  making  her  complete 
mistress  of  Euboea  as  well  as  by  recovering  for  her  Or6pus. 

By  such  glowing  fabrications  and  falsehoods,   confidently 
asseverated,  Philokratfes,  iEschinfis,   and  the  other  partisans 
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of  Philip  present,  completely  deluded  the  assembly;  and 
ThePho-  induced  them,  not  indeed  to  decree  the  special  ex- 
todti/S-  elusion  of  the  Phokians,  as  Philokrat^  had  at  first 
AthCTii^*  proposed — ^but  to  swear  the  convention  with  Anti- 
Sfcs'^stJLir  pater  and  Parmenio  without  the  Phokians.^  These 
iSthour*"^  latter  were  thus  shut  out  in  fact,  though  by  the 
****"*•  general  words  of  the  peace,  Athens  had  recognised 

their  right  to  be  included.  Their  deputies  were  probably 
present,  claimed  to  be  admitted,  and  were  refused  by  Anti- 
pater,  without  any  peremptory  protest  on  the  part  of  Athens. 
This  tissue,  not  of  mere  exaggerations,  but  of  impudent  and 
monstrous  falsehood,  respecting  the  purposes  of 
ini:»uke—  Philip — ^will  be  seen  to  continue  until  he  had  carried 
Athlns*in°  his  point  of  penetrating  within  the  pass  of  Thermo- 
the  PhokSms  pylse,  and  even  afterwards.  We  can  hardly  wonder 
^cS«s**did  that  the  people  believed  it,  when  proclaimed  and 
S^aimS*i?lt  guaranteed  to  them  by  Philokrat^s,  iEschin^s,  and 
c  time.  ^j^^  other  envoys,  who  had  been  sent  into  Macedonia 
for  the  express  purpose  of  examining  on  the  spot  and  report- 
ing, and  whose  assurance  was  the  natural  authority  for  the 
people  to  rely  upon.  In  this  case,  the  deceptions  fouhd  easier 
credence  and  welcome,  because  they  were  in  complete  har- 
mony with  the  wishes  and  hopes  of  Athens,  and  with  the  pre- 
valent thirst  for  peace.  To  betray  allies  like  the  Phokians 
appeared  of  little  consequence,  when  once  it  became  a  settled 


*  Demosthenes,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  444.  ii^ 
rtvBty  ol  fA^y  vap*  iKtlvov  itp4<T- 
ficts  irpoiiKtyov   ifi7y   Urt  ^»K4as 

avr*  iZfinny  6  povVf  &s  pap^pis 
fiiv  ohx^  icaXMS  ^X<<  '''V  ^(A^iriry 
irpoaHt^airBai  robs  ^»K4as  ovfjLfAd" 
Xovs,  iik  rovs  BrifialovSf  hy  B^  y^nfrat 
T»y  xpotyfidrwy  icbpios  Kal  r^s  «{f»^- 
V7IS  rbxVt  ^*'<P  ^'^  <rvr04ff$cu  vvv  &|Mi- 
aatfAtv  ainhy,  ravra  iro»^<r«  r&rt,  T^y 
li\y  roiyvv  tlpiiyrfy  rabrais  ra7s 
4\irlirt  Ka\  ra7s  ixayo»ya7s  tipoy- 
TO  irap*  bfAtiy  &ytv  ^oiKtcoy, 

Ibid.  p.  409.     El  9h  xdyra  riyayria 


biro<rx4fi€yoi  xdyr*  4^rtwaT^Keurt  nU  xc^e- 
ycuciKaai,  &c 

Compare  also,  p.  346,  38S,  391,  about 
false  promises  under  which  the  Athe> 
nians  were  induced  to  consent  to  the 
peace — r&y  ihr(NrxcVco»y,  4if>*  aXs  cd^- 
a-Ktro  (Philip)  r^y  ^Ip^iyriy,  The  same 
false  promises  put  forward  ie/i»^  the 
peace  and  determining  the  Athenians 
to  conclude  it,  are  also  noticed  by  De- 
mosthen^s  in  the  second  Philippic  (p^ 
69),  riis  biroa'x4o-€is,  4^*  ats  r^y  ct^nys 
i?Twx«v  (Philip)— p.  7^   robs  4y€yK6yras 

ccurOtu  tV  cIp^FifF.  This  second  Phi* 
lippic  is  one  year  earlier  in  date  than 
ro^nuy  icol  woAAck  itaX  ^iKdvBpwra  tMy-  |  the  oration  de  Falsi  Legatione,  and  is 
TM  *i\iinroy,  ^lAcu'  f^y  x^Xu',  *ci>K4as  \  better  authority  than  that  oration,  not 
<r(&<rttv,  Brifialovs  Ta^atty  rijt  0/3p€wj,  |  merely  on  account  of  its  earlier  date, 
fri  irphs  robots  fA€l(oya  fj  Kar*  'A/*-  j  but  because  it  is  a  parliamentary  ha- 
^I'KoKiy  «0  wonjo-«iy  bfias,  ^^v  *  rangue,  not  tainted  with  an  accusatory 
r^XV  ^vs  ^Ip-hyn^*  Etifioiay,  *CipW'  I  purpose,  nor  mentioning  ^EschinSs  by 
irhy    inroHd^eiy — ft  tovt*    tMyr^i    kqIX     name. 
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conviction  that  the  Phokians  themselves  would  be  no  losers  by 
it  But  this  plea,  though  sufficient  as  a  tolerable  excuse  for 
the  Athenian  people,  will  not  serve  for  a  statesman  like 
Demosthenes ;  who,  on  this  occasion  (as  far  as  we  can  make 
out  even  from  his  own  language),  did  not  enter  any  emphatic 
protest  against  the  tacit  omission  of  the  Phokians,  though  he 
had  opfK)sed  the  clause  (in  the  motion  of  Philokrat^s)  which 
formally  omitted  them  by  name.  Three  months  afterwards, 
when  the  ruin  of  the  isolated  Phokians  was  about  to  be  con- 
summated as  a  fact,  we  shall  find  Demosthenes  earnest  in 
warning  and  denunciation :  but  there  is  reason  to  presume 
that  his  opposition  ^  was  at  best  only  faint,  when  the  positive 
refusal  of  Antipater  was  first  proclaimed  against  that  acqui- 
escence on  the  part  of  Athens,  whereby  the  Phokians  were 
really  surrendered  to  Philip.  Yet  in  truth  this  was  the  great 
diplomatic  turning-point,  from  whence  the  sin  of  Athens, 
against  duty  to  allies  as  well  as  against  her  own  security, 
took  its  rise.  It  was  a  false  step  of  serious  magnitude,  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  retrieve  afterwards.  Probably  the 
temper  of  the  Athenians — then  eager  for  peace,  trembling  for 
the  lives  of  their  captives,  and  prepossessed  with  the  positive 
assurances  of  iEschinfis  and  Philokratfis — ^would  have  heard 
with  repugnance  any  strong  protest  against  abandoning  the 
Phokians,  which  threatened  to  send  Antipater  home  in  disgust 
and  intercept  the  coming  peace ;  the  more  so  as  Demosthenes, 
if  he  called  in  question  the  assurances  of  iEschinfis  as  to  the 
projects  of  Philip,  would  have  no  positive  facts  to  produce  in 
refuting  them,  and  would  be  constrained  to  take  the  ground 
of  mere  scepticism  and  negation ;  *  of  which  a  public,  charmed 


*  Demosthenes  speaks  of  the  omission 
of  the  t'hokians  in  taking  the  oaths  at 
Athens,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  small 
importance  (Pais.  Leg.  p.  387,  388: 
compare  p.  372) :  that  is,  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  promises  made  by  ms- 
cbin6s  turned  out  to  be  realized. 

In  his  speech  De  Pace  (p.  59)  he 
takes  credit  for  his  protests  on  behalf  of 
the  Phokians;  but  only  for  protests 
made  after  his  return  from  the  second 
embassy — ^not  for  protests  made  when 
Antipater  refused  to  admit  the  Phokians 
to  the  oaths. 

Westermann  (De  Litibus  quas  Demo- 
sthenes oravit  ipse,  p.  48)  suspects  that 


Demosthenes  did  not  see  through  the 
deception  of  i£schin6s  until  the  Pho- 
kians were  utterly  ruined.  This,  per- 
haps, goes  beyond  the  truth  ;  but  at  the 
time  when  the  oaths  were  exchanged  at 
Athens,  he  either  had  not  clearly  de- 
tected the  consequences  of  that  miser- 
able shuffle  into  which  Athens  was 
tricked  by  Philokrat6s,  &c.— or  he  was 
afraid  to  proclaim  them  emphatically. 

*  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  355.  r^* 
X^f  8'  hiikS»¥  TV  **/A'?®^  irpocrdoico" 
ax6v'rm¥  &c.  (the  Athenian  public 
were  displeased  with  Demosthenes  when 
he  told  them  that  he  did  not  expect  the 
promises  of  iCschin^s  to  be  realized ; 
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with  hopeful  auguries  and  already  disarmed  through  the  mere 
comfortable  anticipations  of  peace,  would  be  very  impatient 
Nevertheless,  we  might  have  expected  from  a  statesman  like 
Demosthenes,  that  he  would  have  begun  his  energetic  oppo- 
sition to  the  disastrous  treaty  of  346  B.c^  at  that  moment 
when  the  most  disastrous  and  disgraceful  portion  of  it — ^the 
abandonment  of  the  Phokians — ^was  first  shuffled  in. 

After  the  assembly  of  the  2Sth  Elaphebolion,  Antipater 
B.C.  346,  administered  the  oaths  of  peace  and  alliance  to 
Athens  and  to  all  her  other  allies  (seemingly  in- 
cluding the  envoy  of  Kersobleptfis)  in  the  Board- 
room of  the  Generals.^  It  now  became  the  duty 
of  the  ten  Athenian  envoys,  with  one  more  from  the 
confederate  synod — ^the  same  persons  who  had  been  employed 
in  the  first  embassy — ^to  go  and  receive  the  oaths  from  Philip. 
Let  us  see  how  this  duty  was  performed. 

The  decree  of  the  assembly,  under  which  these  envoys  held 
B^.  346.  their  trust,  was  large  and  comprehensive.  They  were 
bS^y  fi^*  to  receive  an  oath  of  amity  and  alliance  with  Athens 
pwH^  The  ^^^  h^^  allies,  from  Philip  as  well  as  from  the  chief 
eo°tri^«ve  n^agistrate  in  each  city  allied  with  him.  They  were 
^thofjii^  forbidden  (by  a  curious  restriction)  to  hold  any 
and  alliance,  intercoursc  singly  and  individually  with  Philip ;  * 
but  they  were  farther  enjoined,  by  a  comprehensive  general 
clause,  "to  do  anything  else  which  might  be  within  their 
power  for  the  advantage  of  Athens." — "It  was  our  duty 
as  prudent  envoys  (says  iEschinfis  to  the  Athenian  people) 
to  take  a  right  measure  of  th^  whole  state  of  afiairs,  as  they 
concerned  either  you  or  Philip."  ^  Upon  these  rational  views 
of  the  duties  of  the  envoys,  however,  iEschinfis  unfortunately 


this  was  after  the  second  embassy,  but 
it  illustrates  the  temper  of  the  assembly 
even  before  the  second  embassy) — ^ibid. 
p.  349.  jris  7&P  &y  ^v4(rx^^  njAnfoOra 
Ktd  roiavra  fattrBcu  irpoaZoKmv  kyoBh,  ^ 
ravB'  &s  oitK  (trrai  \4yorr6s  ri- 
fos,  fl  KOTfiyopovirros  rfir  wfwpayfi4r»¥ 
roirois ; 

How  unpopular  it  was  to  set  up  mere 
negative  mistrust  against  glowing  pro- 
mises of  benefits  to  come  is  here 
strongly  urged  by  Demosthen^ 

Respecting  the  premature  disarming 
of  the  Athenians,  see  Demosth.  De 
Corona,  p.  234. 


'  iEschin^  Fals.  Leg.  p.  39*  c  27. 

*  Demosthen.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  43a  9^ 
rh  ijukp  ifr^urfM,  "  o^tofioS  fiopovs  iwrvy' 
X^ciy  ^tA/wy,*'  oiroi  8*  obx  hrwkvowrm 

'  ./Eschin^  Fals.  Leg.  p.  41,  c  32. 
Th  Zk  tiflp  rwp  %Ki»p  opems  fiow 
\ti<ra<rOaiy  Sira,  Koff.ifiSu  iariw 
^  ^iXxwwow^  TOVTo  ^IfJif  IjpToy  4vr\  vpctf'- 

f  y4ypaeirrtu^  Tlpdrrtiw  9h  rohs 
wp4ir$tis,  xal  ftAX'  5,  ri  ftr  5^ 
ywwrai  iyaOdy, 
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did  not  act.  It  was  Demosthenes  who  acted  upon  them,  and 
who  insisted,  immediately  after  the  departure  of  Antipater 
and  Parmenio,  on  going  straight  to  the  place  where  Philip 
actually  was,  in  order  that  they  might  administer  the  oath  to 
him  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  It  was  not  only  certain 
that  the  king  of  Macedon,  the  most  active  of  living  men, 
would  push  his  conquests  up  to  the  last  moment ;  but  it  was 
farther  known  to  iEschinfis  and  the  envoys  that  he  had  left 
Pella  to  make  war  against  Kersoblept6s  in  Thrace,  at  the 
time  when  they  returned  from  their  first  embassy.^  Moreover 
on  the  day  of,  or  the  day  after,  the  public  assembly  last 
described  (that  is,  on  the  25th  or  26th  of  the  month  Elaphe- 
bolion),  a  despatch  had  reached  Athens  from  Charts,  the 
Athenian  commander  at  the  Hellespont,  intimating  that 
Philip  had  gained  important  advantages  in  Thrace,  had  taken 
the  important  place  called  the  Sacred  Mountain,  and  deprived 
Kersoblept6s  of  great  part  of  his  kingdom.*  Such  successive 
conquests  on  the  part  of  Philip  strengthened  the  reasons  for 
despatch  on  the  part  of  the  envoys,  and  for  going  straight  to 
Thrace  to  arrest  his  progress.  As  the  peace  just  concluded 
was  based  on  the  uti  possidetis,  dating  from  the  day  on  which 
the  Macedonian  envoys  had  administered  the  oaths  at  Athens 
— Philip  was  bound  to  restore  all  conquests  made  after  that 
day.  But  it  did  not  escape  Demosthenes  that  this  was  an 
obligation  which  Philip  was  likely  to  evade ;  and  which  the 
Athenian  people,  bent  as  they  were  on  peace,  were  very 
unlikely  to  enforce.*  The  more  quickly  the  envoys  reached 
him,  the  fewer  would  be  the  <places  in  dispute,  the  sooner 
would  he  be  reduced  to  inaction — or  at  least,  if  he  still  con- 
tinued to  act,  the  more  speedily  would  his  insincerity  be 
exposed. 

Impressed  with  this  necessity  for  an  immediate  interview 
with  Philip,  Demosthenes  urged  his  colleagues  to  set  out  at 
once.     But  they  resisted  his  remonstrances,   and  chose  to 


*  iEschin^,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  39,  c  26. 

*  -^Eschines,  Fals.  L^.  p.  40,  c  29. 
tri   Kcp<ro/3\lim}s  &iroXi6Acicc    r^v    ijh- 

wos. 

There  is  no  fair  ground  for  supposing 
that  the  words  &iro\(6Acfcc  r^y  ipxh" 
are  the  actuxd  words  used  by  Charts, 
or  that  Kersobleptes  was  affirmed  by 


Char^  to  have  lost  every  thing  that  he 
had.  It  suited  the  argument  of  i£schin6s 
to  give  the  statement  in  a  sweeping  and 
exa£^?erated  form. 

'^ee  the  just  and  prudent  reasoning 
of  Demosthen^  Fals.  Leg.  p.  388,  and 
De  Coronft,  p.  234. 

Compare  also  Pseudo-Demosthenes, 
De  Halonneso,  p.  S5,  86. 
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remain  at  Athens ;  which,  we  may  remark,  was  probably 
i^mosthc.  in  a  state  of  rejoicing  and  festivity  in  consequence 
the  envoys     of  the  rcccnt  peace.     So  reckless  was  their  pro- 

to  go  imme-  - 

^atciyto  crastination  and  reluctance  to  depart,  that  on  the 
order  to  ad-  third  of  thc  month  Munychion  (April — nine  days 
oath'tT  after  the  solemnity  of  oath-taking  before  Antipater 
refuse—  ^  and  Parmcnio)  Demosthenes  made  complaint  and 
on  the  joJJ-  moved  a  resolution  in  the  Senate,  peremptorily  order- 
Pdir*  *  ing  them  to  begin  their  journey  forthwith,  and  en- 
joining Proxenus,  the  Athenian  commander  at  Oreus  in  Eubcea, 
to  transport  them  without  delay  to  the  place  where  Philip  was, 
wherever  that  might  be.^  But  though  the  envoys  were  forced 
to  leave  Athens  and  repair  to  Oreus,  nothing  was  gained  in 
respect  to  the  main  object ;  for  they,  as  well  as  Proxenus, 
took  upon  them  to  disobey  the  express  order  of  the  Senate, 
and  never  went  to  find  Philip.  After  a  certain  stay  at  Oreus, 
they  moved  forward  by  leisurely  journeys  to  Macedonia; 
where  they  remained  inactive  at  Pella  until  the  return  of 
Philip  from  Thrace,  fifty  days  after  they  had  left  Athens.* 

Had  the  envoys  done  their  duty  as  Demosthente  recom- 
PhiUp  com-  mended,  they  might  have  reached  the  camp  of  Philip 
wn'^^of  ^^  Thrace  within  five  or  six  days  after  the  conclusion 
I^^^lTthc  ^f  ^^^  peace  at  Athens ;  had  they  been  even  content 
iutervaL  ^q  obcy  the  express  orders  of  the  Senate,  they  might 
have  reached  it  within  the  same  interval  after  the  third  of 
Munychion ;  so  that  from  pure  n^lect,  or  deliberate  collusion, 
on  their  part,  Philip  was  allowed  more  than  a  month  to  pro- 
secute his  conquests  in  Thrace,  after  the  Athenians  on  their 
side  had  sworn  to  peace.  During  this  interval,  he  captured 
Doriskus  with  sev6ral  other  Thracian  towns  ;  some  of  them 
garrisoned  by  Athenian  soldiers ;  and  completely  reduced 
Kersoblept^s,  whose  son  he  brought  back  as  prisoner  and 
hostage.*    The  manner  in  which  these  envoys,  employed  in 


'  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  389;  De 
Coron^  p.  234.  iCschin^  (Fals.  L^. 
p.  40,  c.  29,  30)  recognises  the  fact  that 
this  decree  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  the  third  of  Munychion,  and  that  the 
envoys  left  Athens  in  consequence  of 


by  Demosthen^  while  the  explanatioQ 
which  he  gives,  why  the  envoys  did  not 
go  to  Thrace,  is  altogether  without 
value. 

A  document  purporting  to  be  this 
decree,  is  given  in  Demosth.  De  Coronii, 


it    He  does  not  mention  that  it  was  '  p.    234 ;    out  the    authenticity  is  too 
proposed  by  Demosthenes.    iEschin^s  '  doubtful  to  admit  of  citing  it 
here    confirms,    in    a    very    important        •  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  39a 
manner,  the  fact  of  the  delay,  as  alleged        »  iCschinfe,  Fals.  L%.  p.  38,  c  26 ; 
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an  important  mission  at  the  public  expense,  wasted  six  weeks 
of  a  critical  juncture  in  doing  nothing — and  that  too  in 
defiance  of  an  express  order  from  the  Senate — confirms  the 
supposition  before  stated,  and  would  even  of  itself  raise  a 
strong  presumption,  that  the  leaders  among  them  were  lending 
themselves  corruptly  to' the  schemes  of  Philip. 

The  protests  and  remonstrances  addressed  by  Demosthenes 
to  his  colleagues  became  warmer  and  more  unmea-  .  ^    ^ 

^O  B.C.  346. 

sured  as  the  delay  was  prolonged.^     His  colleagues      ^^**y) 
doubtless  grew  angry  on  their  side,   so  that  the  frSJ^*^S^ 
harmony  of  the  embassy  was  overthrown.    iEschin^s  SuSTt 
afSrms  that  none  of  the  other  envoys  would  asso-  ^^*' 
ciate  with  Demosthenfes,  either  on  the  road  or  at  the  resting- 
places.* 

Pella  was  now  the  centre  of  hope,  fear,  and  intrigue,  for 
the  entire  Grecian  world.    Ambassadors  were  already  there 
from  Thebes,  Sparta,  Euboea,  and  Phokis ;  moreover  a  large  ' 
Macedonian  army  was  assembled  around,  ready  for  immediate 
action. 

At  length  the  Athenian  envoys,  after  so  long  a  delay  of 
their  own  making,  found  themselves  in  the  presence 
of  Philip.    And  we  should  have  expected  that  they  twns  and 

dissension 

would  forthwith  perform  their  special  commission  by  among  the 
administering  the  oaths.      But  they  still  went  on  lan  envoys- 

views  taken 

postponing  this  ceremony,  and  saying  nothing  about  bv  itschinSs 
the  obligation  incumbent  on  him,  to  restore  all  the  bassadorua 
places  captured  since  the  day  of  taking  the  oaths  to 
Antipater  at  Athens ;  ^  places,  which  had  now  indeed  become 
so  numerous,  through  waste  of  time  on  the  part  of  the  envoys 
themselves,  that  Philip  was  not  likely  to  yield  the  point  even 
if  demanded.      In  a  conference  held  with   his   colleagues, 


Demosth.  De  Halonneso,  p.  85 ;  Fals. 
Leg.  p.  390-448;  compare  Philippic 
iiL  p.  1 14.     Among  the  Thracian  places 


envoys  also)  walked  on  the  journey, 
with  two  slaves  to  carry  his  clothes  and 
bedding.    In  the  pack  carried  by  one 


captured  by  Philip  during  this  interval,  '  slave,  was  a  talent  in  moneys  destined 
Demosthen^    enumerates    the    Sacred  i  to  aid  some  of  the  poor  prisoners  to- 
Mountain.    But    this  is   said   to  have  '  wards  their  ransom. 
been  captured  before  the  end  of  Elaphe-  !      •  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  38.    ^  y^p 
bolion,    if   itschin^s  quotes   correctly  ,  iraprfrrw*'  (we  the  envoys)  icai  Korh,  rh 


from  the  letter  of  Charts,  Fals.  Leg. 
p.  40,  c  29. 

*  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  390. 

'  i£schin6s,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  41,  c  30. 


Demosthenes  (and  doubtless  the  other    8ei;po,  &c. 


if^^i<r/ia  avrhy  (Philip)  i^opKvffdyray, 
ft  fi^y  ciA^^ct  rris  irdAcwf,  i,wod^ff€iy, 
rw  tk  \oiirw  iupd^taOai — ^  fi^i  woiovy- 
ros     ravra    &va77cAciy     iifuis     €v04vs 
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iEschin^s — assuming  credit  to  himself  for  a  view,  laiger  than 
that  taken  by  them,  of  the  ambassadorial  duties — treated  the 
administration  of  the  oath  as  merely  secondary ;  he  insisted 
on  the  propriety  of  addressing  Philip  on  the  subject  of  the 
intended  expedition  to  Thermopylae  (which  he  was  on  the 
point  of  undertaking,  as  was  plain  from  the  large  force  mus- 
tered near  Pella),  and  exhorting  him  to  employ  it  so  as  to 
humble  Thebes  and  reconstitute  the  Boeotian  cities.  The 
envoys  (he  said)  ought  not  to  be  afraid  of  braving  any  ill-will 
that  might  be  manifested  by  the  Thebans,  Demosthente 
(according  to  the  statement  of  iEschin^)  opposed  this  recom- 
mendation— insisting  that  the  envoys  ought  not  to  mingle  in 
disputes  belonging  to  other  parts  of  Greece,  but  to  confine 
themselves  to  their  special  mission — and  declared  that  he 
should  take  no  notice  of  Philip's  march  to  Thermopylae.* 
At  length,  after  much  discussion,  it  was  agreed  among  the 
envoys,  that  each  of  them,  when  called  before  Philip,  should 
say  what  he  thought  fit,  and  that  the  youngest  should  speak 
first. 
According  to  this  rule,  Demosthenfis  was  first  heard,  and 
delivered  a  speech  (if  we  are  to  believe  i£schin^) 

The  envoys  ti»  ni-i  i 

address  uot  Only  Icavmg  out  all  useful  comment  upon  the 
harangue  of  actual  situatiou,  but  so  spiteful  towards  his  col- 
leagues, and  so  full  of  extravagant  flattery  to  Philip, 
as  to  put  the  hearers  to  shame.^  The  turn  now  came  to 
iEschines,  who  repeats  in  abridgement  his  own  long  oration 
delivered  to  Philip.  We  can  reason  upon  it  with  some  con- 
fidence, in  our  estimate  of  iEschin^s,  though  we  cannot  trust 
his  reports  about  Demosthenes.  iEschines  addressed  himself 
exclusively  to  the  subject  of  Philip's  intended  expedition  to 
Thermopylae.  He  exhorted  Philip  to  settle  the  controversy, 
pending  with  respect  to  the  Amphiktyons  and  the  Delphian 
temple,  by  peaceful  arbitration  and  not  by  arms.  But  if 
armed  interference  was  inevitable,  Philip  ought  carefully  to 
inform  himself  of  the  ancient  and  holy  bond  whereby  the 
Amphiktyonic  synod  was  held  together.     That  synod  con- 


*  iEschinSs,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  42,  c.  33. 
woptitrcu  ^i?uinros  €ls  n^Xas*  iyiit  5* 
4yKa\iwrofuu,  &c.  This  is  the  lan- 
guage which  iEschin^s  affirms  to  have 
been  held  by  Demosthenes  during  the 
embassy.     It  is  totally  at  variance  with 


all  that  Demosthenes  affirms,  over  and 
over  again,  respecting  his   own  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  (in  my  judgement)  with 
all  the  probabilities  of  the  case. 
*  ^schin^  Fals.  Leg.  p.  42,  c  34. 
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sisted  of  twelve  different  nations  or  sections  of  the  Hellenic 
name,  each  including  many  cities,  small  as  well  as  great ; 
each  holding  two  votes  and  no  more ;  each  binding  itself  by 
an  impressive  oath,  to  uphold  and  protect  every  other  Am- 
phiktyonic  city.  Under  this  venerable  sanction^  the  Boeotian 
cities,  being  Amphiktyonic  like  the  rest,  were  entitled  to 
protection  against  the  Thebans  their  destroyers.  The,purpose 
of  Philip's  expedition,  to  restore  the  Amphiktyonic  council, 
was  (iEschmfis  admitted)  holy  and  just^  He  ought  to  carry 
it  through  in  the  same  spirit ;  punishing  the  individuals 
originally  concerned  in  the  seizure  of  the  Delphian  temple, 
but  not  the  cities  to  which  they  belonged,  provided  those 
cities  were  willing  to  gfive  up  the  wrongdoers.  But  if  Philip 
should  go  beyond  this  point,  and  confirm  the  unjust  dominion 
of  Thebes  over  the  other  Boeotian  towns,  he  would  do  wrong 
on  his  own  side,  add  to  the  number  of  his  enemies,  and  reap 
no  gratitude  from  those  whom  he  favoured.* 

Demosthenes,  in  his  comments  upon  this  second  embassy, 
touches  little  on  what  either  iEschin^s  or  himself  „  . .     , 

Position  of 

said  to  Philip.     He  professes  to  have  gone  on  the  Demo- 
second  embassy  with  much  reluctance,  having  de-  thu  second 
tected  the  treacherous  purposes  of  iEschin^s  and  heVished 
Philokrat^.     Nay,  he  would  have  positively  refused  home,  or  to 
to  go  (he  tells  us)  had  he  not  bound  himself  by  a  bSt*was  piS- 
promise  made  during  the  first  embassy,  to  some  of  ^*" 
the  poor  Athenian  prisoners  in  Macedonia,  to  provide  for 
them  the  means  of  release.     He  dwells  much  upon  his  dis- 
bursements for  their  ransom  during  the  second  embassy,  and 
his  efforts  to  obtain  the  consent  of  Philip.'    This  (he  says) 
was  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  do,  as  an  individual ;  in 
regfard  to  the  collective  proceedings  of  the  embassy,  he  was 
constantly  outvoted.     He  affirms  that  he  detected  the  foul 
play  of  iEschinfis  and  the  rest  with   Philip ;  that  he  had 
written  a  despatch  to  send  home  for  the  purpose  of  exposing 
it ;  that  his  colleagues  not  only  prevented  him  from  forwarding 
it,  but  sent  another  despatch  of  their  own  with  false  informa- 


'  iSschin^s,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  43,  c  36. 
Tii¥  lijkw  ody  i^x^"  ^^'  trrpartlas  rabriis 


'Afi^uprvoA99s  ical  twopKoi, 

•  iEschin^s,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  43,  c.  37 : 


talaif  koDl  iucsday  ikw^^rdfirir  cTrcu,  &c.       compare  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  347. 

.....  'Airc^rc^iiyy  9rt  4fwl  HoimT  I      '  Oemosthen.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  393,  394, 
tlxtuor  cTroi,  fiii  w§piop^  KartffKafifi^yas  \  395. 
ras   if    Boiwrdts   ir<JAcir,    9ri  Mi   iitray  , 
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tion.^  Then,  he  had  resolved  to  come  home  personally,  for 
the  same  purpose,  sooner  than  his  colleagues,  and  had  actually 
hired  a  merchant-vessel — but  was  hindered  by  Philip  from 
sailing  out  of  Macedonia.' 

The  general  description  here  given  by  Demosthenes,  of  his 
own  conduct  during  the  second  embassy,  is  probably  true. 
Indeed  it  coincides  substantially  with  the  statement  of 
iEschinds,  who  complains  of  him  as  in  a  state  of  constant 
and  vexatious  opposition  to  his  colleagues.  We  must  recollect 
that  Demosthenes  had  no  means  of  knowing  what  the  parti- 
cular projects  of  Philip  really  were.  This  was  a  secret  to 
every  one  except  Philip  himself,  with  his  confidential  agents 
or  partisans.  Whatever  Demosthenes  might  suspect,  he  had 
no  public  evidence  by  which  to  impress  his  suspicions  upon 
others,  or  to  countervail  confident  assertions  on  the  favourable 
side  transmitted  home  by  his  colleagues. 

The  army  of  Philip  was  now  ready,  and  he  was  on  the 
point  of  marching  southward  towards  Thessaly  and 
Philip  to  Thermopylae.  That  pass  was  still  held  by  the 
-he  masks  Phokians,  with  a  body  of  Lacedaemonian  auxilia- 
holding  oil  ries  ;  ^  a  force  quite  sufficient  to  maintain  it  against 
ho^'toihc  Philip's  open  attack,  and  likely  to  be  strengthened 
JS?SS!^  In-  by  Athens  from  seaward,  if  the  Athenians  came  to 
cam  hb**  penetrate  his  real  purposes.  It  was  therefore  essen- 
tial to  Philip  to  keep  alive  a  certain  belief  in  the 
minds  of  others  that  he  was  marching  southward  with  inten- 
tions favourable  to  the  Phokians — though  not  to  proclaim  it 
in  any  such  authentic  manner  as  to  alienate  his  actual  allies 
the  Thebans  and  Thessalians.  And  the  Athenian  envoys 
were  his  most  useful  agents  in  circulating  the  imposture. 

Some  of  the  Macedonian  officers  round  Philip  gave  explicit 
assurance,  that  the  purpose  of  his  march  was  to  conquer 
Thebes,  and  reconstitute  the  Boeotian  cities.  So  far  indeed 
was  this  deception  carried,  that  (according  to  iEschin^s)  the 


*  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  396.  icoJ 
rijv  fi^y  ypa<p€7<rav  iirurro\iiy  inr*  ifiov 
wpbt  ifMS  &ircifo7^(o-arro  fi^  w4fiir€af, 
aOrol  8'  driovp  6yiis  ypd^ayrts  (wt/ii^aif. 
Compare  p.  419. 

^  *  Demosthen.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  445.  4yio 
J',  &<rwtp  iiKriK6ar*  li^ri  iroXAc(«cis,  ^o^x^ 
9vtnietU  irpoair9K0utf,  ii\\k  Kal  fnaOw 


4KirK€vaai,  Compare  p.  357 — oW 
hf  ifihf  i^vdra  Mpo  &iroirAcir  4fiovK6taiF, 
icarcfCfliAucv  (Philip),  &c. 

*  The  Lacedaemonian  troops  remained 
at  Thermopylae  until  a  little  time  before 
Philip  reached  it  (Demosth.  Fals.  Leg. 

P-  365). 
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Theban  envoys  In  Macedonia,  and  the  Thebans  themselves, 
became  seriously  alarmed.^  The  movements  of  Philip  were 
now  the  pivot  on  which  Grecian  affairs  turned,  and  Pella  the 
scene  wherein  the  greatest  cities  in  Greece  were  bidding  for 
his  favour.  While  the  Thebans  and  Thessalians  were  calling 
upon  him  to  proclaim  himself  openly  Amphiktyonic  champion 
against  the  Phokians — the  Phokian  envoys,'  together  with 
those  from  Sparta  and  Athens,  were  endeavouring  to  enlist 
him  in  their  cause  against  Thebes.  Wishing  to  isolate  the 
Phokians  from  such  support,  Philip  made  many  tempting 
promises  to  the  Lacedaemonian  envoys ;  who  on  their  side 
came  to  open  quarrel,  and  indulged  in  open  menace,  against 
those  of  Thebes.^  Such  was  the  disgraceful  auction  wherein 
these  once  great  states,  in  prosecution  of  their  mutual  anti- 
pathies, bartered  away  to  a  foreign  prince  the  dignity  of  the 
Hellenic  name  and  the  independence  of  the  Hellenic  world  :  * 
following  the  example  set  by  Sparta  in  her  applications  to  the 
Great  King,  during  the  latter  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
and  at  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.  Amidst  such  a  crowd  of 
humble  petitioners  and  expectants,  all  trembling  to  offend 
him — with  the  aid  too  of  iEschinfis,  Philokratfis,  and  the  other 


'  i^Bschin^  Fals.  Leg.  p.  46,  c  41. 
aitrol  9k  obtc  1iw6povw  xal  ^^o- 
fiovPTo  ol  rStp  Srifialww  wp4<r' 
0€ts;  ....  r&p  8*  kraipttv  rip\s 
r&p  ^iKiwwov  ol  iiaf^TiiTiv  irp6s 
ripas  i/i&p  tXtyop,  5ti  t^j  iv 
Boio»r(f  'w6\*is  Karoiicict  ^(Aiv* 
iFos  \  6i}/9flubi  8*  obK  i^tXukOB^irap  my- 
hifulf  iiriJToDvTfj  ro7s  wpdyfuurtp  ; 

Demosthenes  greatly  eulogises  the 
incormptibility  and  hearty  elTorts  of  the 
Theban  envoys  (Fals.  L^.  p.  384) ; 
which  assertion  is  probably  nothing 
better  at  bottom  than  a  rhetorical  con- 
trast,  to  discredit  i£schin6s — fit  to  be 
inserted  in  the  nmneroos  list  of  orato- 
rical exaggerations  and  perversions  of 
history,  collected  in  the  interesting 
Treatise  of  Weiske,  De  Hyperbole, 
erromm  in  Historic  Philippi  conmiisso- 
rmn  genitrice  (Meissen,  1819). 

*  Demosth.  Philipp.  iii.  p.  113; 
Justin,  viii.  4.  "Contra  Phocensium 
legati,  adhibitis  Lacedsemoniis  et  Athe- 
niensibus,  bellum  deprecabantur,  cujus 
ab  eo  dilationem  ter  jam  emerant."  I 
do  not  understand  to  what  facts  Justin 
refers,  when  he  states,  that  the  Phokians 


"had    already  purchased    thrice  from 

Philip  a  postponement  of  war." 

.    •  Demosthen.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  36J.    robs 

A€Uct9aifioplovs    fi9r€ir4fiw€rOti  woptoJI  rk 

wpdyfiara  Iwovx^fitpot  wpd^up  imlwois, 

&c. 

iEschin^s,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  46,  c.  41. 
AaKtZatfi6ptoi  9h  oh  fi§$^  ipMP  rkpamia 
BrificUoit  4wp4o'fi€XfOP,  mil  rcAcvrc^cr 
wpo<r4iepovop  ^ap€pm  4p  MoxcSoi'tf,  ical 
Zviiwt[\ovp  rots  Tw  ^fiaittp  irp4<r$taip  ; 

*  This  thought  is  strikingly  presented 
by  Justin  (viii.  4),  probably  from  Theo- 
pompus — **  Fcedum  prorsus  miseran- 
dumque  spectaculum,  Grseciam,  etiam 
nunc  et  viribus  et  dignitate  orbis  terra- 
rum  prindpem,  regum  certe  gentiumque 
semper  victricem  et  multarum  adhuc 
urbium  dominam,  alienis  excubare  sedi- 
bus,  aut  rogantem  bellum  aut  depre- 
cantem :  in  alterius  ope  omnem  spem 
posuisse  orbis  terrarum  vindices  ;  eoque 
discordia  sua  civilibusque  bellis  redactos, 
ut  adulentur  ultro  sordidam  paulo  ante 
dientelae  susepartem  :  et  haec  potissi- 
mum  facere  Thebanos  Lacedsemonios- 
que,  antea  inter  se  imperii,  nunc  gratise 
imperantis,  semulos." 
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Athenian  envoys  who  consented  to  play  his  game — Philip 
had  little  difficulty  in  keeping  alive  the  hopes  of  all,  and 
preventing  the  formation  of  any  common  force  or  decisive 
resolution  to  resist  him.^ 

After  completing  his  march  southward  through  Thessaly, 
he  reached  Pherae  near  the  Pagasaean  Gulf,  at  the 
K ne^f  *  head  of  a  powerful  army  of  Macedonians  and  allies. 
admb^s'Sr  The  Phokian  envoys  accompanied  his  march,  and 
PhiHp  at* '°  were  treated,  if  not  as  friends,  at  least  in  such  man- 
Sf u^lng*  ner  as  to  make  it  appear  doubtful  whether  Philip 
d^^artu«!*'  was  going  to  attack  the  Phokians  or  the  Thebans.* 
to  aS"  It  was  at  Pherae  that  the  Athenian  envoys  at  length 
administered  the  oath  both  to  Philip  and  to  his 
allies.®  This  was  done  the  last  thing  before  they  returned 
to  Athens ;  which  city  they  reached  on  the  13th  of  the  month 
Skirrophorion  ;*  after  an  absence  of  seventy  days,  comprising 
all  the  intervening  month  Thargelion,  and  the  renmant  (from 
the  third  day)  of  the  month  Munychion.  They  accepted,  as 
representatives  of  the  allied  cities,  all  whom  Philip  sent  to 
them  ;  though  Demosthenes  remarks  that  their  instructions 
directed  them  to  administer  the  oath  to  the  chief  magistrate 
in  each  city  respectively.*  And  among  the  cities  whom  they 
admitted  to  take  the  oath  as  Philip's  allies,  was  comprised 
Kardia,  on  the  borders  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese.  The 
Athenians  considered  Kardia  as  within  the  limits  of  the 
Chersonese,  and  therefore  as  belonging  to  them.' 

It  was  thus  that  the  envoys  postponed  both  the  execution 


'  Justin,  viii.  4. 

•  Demosth.  Philipp.  iii.  p.  1 13.  rotJ- 
ro  8'  CIS  ^<aK4a5  i>s  irphs  <rvfmdxovs 
iiropt^fro,  Ktd  irp4afi€is  ^uk4cov  ii<ray  oi 
•ntipriKoKoidovy  avr^  wopivofi4v^'  K(d  rap* 


three  entire  months  (p.  390;  also  De 
Coron&,  p.  235).  But  this  is  an  exag- 
geration of  the  time.  The  decree  of  the 
Senate,  which  constrained  them  to  de- 
part, was  passed  on  the  third  of  Muny- 


rjfxiv  -ilptCov  iroXAol,  Brjfiaiois  oh  KvatrtX^-  j  chion.  Assuming  that  they  set  out  on 
iTdv  r^v  iKtlyov  irdpohov.  The  words  that  very  day  (though  it  is  more  pro- 
vap^  iifiiv  denote  the  Athenian  envoys  '  bable  that  they  did  not  set  out  until  the 
(of  whom  Demosthenes  was  one)  and  j  ensuing  day),  their  absence  would  only 
the    persons  around    them,    marching    have  l^ted  seventy  days. 


along    with    Philip ;    the    oaths   not 
having  been  yet  taken. 
•  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  390.    The 


•  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  43a  The 
Magnesian  and  Achaean  cities  round 
the  Pagassean  Gulf,  all  except  Halus, 


oath  was  administered  in  the  inn  in    were  included  in  the  oath  as  allies  of 
front  of  the  chapel  of  the  Dioskuri,  near  '  Philip   (Epistola    Philippi  ap.    Demo- 


Pherae. 


sthen.  p.  159). 


*  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  359.  In  •  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  395.  Corn- 
more  than  one  passage,  he  states  their  pare  Pseudo-Demosth.  De  Halonneso^ 
absence  from   Athens    to    have  lasted    p.  87. 
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of  their  special   mission,   and   their   return,    until  the  last 
moment,  when  Philip  was  within  three  days'  march 
of  Thermopylae.     That  they  so  postponed   it,  in  p^J^poo  . 
corrupt  connivance  with  him,  is  the  all^ation  of  —corrupt 
Demosthenes,  sustained  by  all  the  probabilities  of  the  of  the  Athe- 

Ti,  .,.  .  \  «,,  ,         nian  envoys 

case.  Philip  was  anxious  to  come  upon  Thermopylae  —letter 
by  surprise,^  and  to  leave  as  little  time  as  possible  which  they 
either  to  the  Phokians  or  to  Athens  for  organising  bJSV 
defence.  The  oath  which  ought  to  have  been  ad-  ***** 
ministered  in  Thrace — ^but  at  any  rate  at  Pella — was  not 
taken  until  Philip  had  got  as  near  as  possible  to  the  important 
pass ;  nor  had  the  envoys  visited  one  single  city  among  his 
allies  in  execution  of  their  mandate.  And  as  iEschin^s  was 
well  aware  that  this  would  provoke  inquiry,  he  took  the  pre- 
caution of  bringing  with  him  a  letter  from  Philip  to  the 
Athenian  people,  couched  in  the  most  friendly  terms  ; 
wherein  Philip  took  upon  himself  any  blame  which  might 
fall  upon  the  envoys,  affirming  that  they  themselves  had 
been  anxious  to  go  and  visit  the  allied  cities,  but  that  he 
had  detained  them  in  order  that  they  might  assist  him  in 
accommodating  the  difference  between  the  cities  of  Halus 
and  Pharsalus.  This  letter,  affording  farther  presumption 
of  the  connivance  between  the  envoys  and  Philip,  was  be- 
sides founded  on  a  false  pretence ;  for  Halus  was  (either  at 
that  very  time  or  shortly  afterwards)  conquered  by  his  arms, 
given  up  to  the  Pharsalians,  and  its  population  sold  or  ex- 
pelled.^ 

In  administering  the  oaths  at  Pherae  to  Philip  and  his  allies, 
iEschin^s  and  the  majority  of  the  Athenian  envoys  had 
formally  and  publicly  pronounced  the  Phokians  to  be  ex- 


'  Demosth.  Fals.  L^.  p.  351.  ^v 
ykp  rovTO  wpiiroy  ^irdbn-wv  t«m^  aUticrifui- 
rmr,  rh  rhv  ^(?uwwop  hrurrrjir<u  rots 
wpdyfuurt  ro^Tois,  Kot  Z4o¥  ifuis  iiicovarcu 
wtpl  r&y  wpayfidrcof,  cTra  fiov\t^<rcur$cUf 
firriL  rovra  8^  wpitrrtiy  5,  ri  96^aiy  ifiui 
iuco^ip  iduetufov  irapuvaiy  koDl  firi^  5,  ri 
Xfih  iroi€iv  p^iow  clircii'  tlvcu.  Com- 
pare Demosth.  De  Coronll,  p.  236.  irdl- 
\iv  itytlrcu  irap*  ahrSav  tnus  fi^  iirlofixtv 
4k  MaK99ovias  lo»f  r^  rris  trrpartieu 
Ttis  M  robs  ^»K4as  t^ptini  xoaiffcuro, 
&c 

*  Demosthen.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  352,  353 ; 
ad  Philipp.  Epistol.  p.    152.      Demo- 


sthenSs  affirms  farther  that  y^chincs 
himself  wrote  the  letter  in  Philip's  name. 
iEschin^  denies  that  he  wrote  it,  and 
sustains  his  denial  upon  sufficient 
grounds.  But  he  does  not  deny  that  he 
brought  it  (^schin6s,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  44, 
c.  40,  41). 

The  inhabitants  of  Pharsalus  were 
attached  to  Philip ;  while  those  of 
Pherse  were  opposed  to  him  as  much 
as  they  dared,  and  even  refused  (accor- 
ding to  Demosthenes,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  444) 
to  join  his  army  on  this  expedition.  The 
old  rivalry  between  the  cities  here  again 
appears. 
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eluded  and  out  of  the  treaty,  and  had  said  nothing  about 
iE$chm««  Kersobleptfis.  This  was,  if  not  a  departure  from 
and  the        their  mandate,  at  least  a  step  beyond  it :  for  the 

envoys  pro-  x  •  / 

claim  the  Athenian  people  had  expressly  rejected  the  same 
to  be  ex-       exclusion  when  proposed  by  Philokratds  at  Athens : 

eluded  from        ,•■•  »■»«•«• 

the  oaths      though  when  the  Macedonian  envoy  declared  that 

with  Philip  ,  1      •  «  T-kt      <  •  *  A     «  • 

—protestor  he  could  not  admit  the  Phokians,  the  Athenians 
nSsinthc  had  conscntcd  to  swear  the  treaty  without  them. 
aAiviiVat  Probably  Philip  and  his  allies  would  not  consent 
again";  the  to  take  the  oath,  to  Athens  and  her  allies,  without 
ofhirror-'  an  express  declaration  that  the  Phokians  were  out 
vm^oVAc  of  the  pale.^  But  though  Philokratfis  and  i£schin^ 
proWnVfii  thus  openly  repudiated  the  Phokians,  they  still  per- 
protcst.  sisted  in  affirming  that  the  intentions  of  Philip 
towards  that  people  were  highly  favourable.  They  affirmed 
this  probably  to  the  Phokians  themselves,  as  an  excuse  for 
having  pronounced  the  special  exclusion ;  they  repeated  it 
loudly  and  emphatically  at  Athens,  immediately  on  their 
return.  It  was  then  that  Demosthenes  also,  after  having 
been  outvoted  and  silenced  during  the  mission,  obtained  aft 
opportunity  for  making  his  own  protest  public  Being  among 
the  senators  of  that  year,  he  made  his  report  to  the  Senate 
forthwith,  seemingly  on  the  day,  or  the  day  next  but  one, 
after  his  arrival,  before  a  large  audience  of  private  citizens 
standing  by  to  witness  so  important  a  proceeding.  He  re- 
counted all  the  proceedings  of  the  embassy — recalling  the 
hopes  and  promises  under  which  i^schin^s  and  others  had 
persuaded  the  Athenians  to  agree  to  the  peace — arraigning 
these  envoys  as  fabricators,  in  collusion  with  Philip,  of  false- 
hoods and  delusive  assurances — and  accusing  them  of  having 
already  by  their  unwarrantable  delays  betrayed  Kersoblept^ 
to  ruin.  Demosthenes  at  the  same  time  made  known  to  the 
Senate  the  near  approach  and  rapid  march  of  Philip  ;  en- 
treating them  to  interpose  even  now  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  what  yet  remained,  the  Phokians 
and  Thermopylae,  from  being  given  up  under  the  like  treacher- 


*  Demosthen.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  355.  ^k  ftircp  IffuWop  a^CtoBai,  Compare  p. 
rovy  8rc  rohs  tpKovs  IffieWt  iTlKtinros  \  395.  Tlpmrov  fthf  roiww  ^anccTf  ix" 
6fiyvycu  rohs  irtp\  rrjs  e^V7}f,  iKffitSv'  \  <rir6vZovi  Ka\  'AAc7f  &ir^^i|Kar  koH 
9ovs  itiro4pay0^yai  robs  ^ttxias  KtpffofiA^rrriiff  irapa  rh  i^^to'/ia  Kai  Tk 
iirh  ro^rw,  h  fftctw^tr  ical  4^  €1x1$  ^¥,    irfi>s  Vuas  tloTifi^t^a,  &c  ;   also  p.  43a 
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ous  fallacies.*  A  fleet  of  fifty  triremes  had  been  voted,  and 
were  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  be  employed  on  sudden 
occasion.'  The  majority  of  the  Senate  went  decidedly  along 
with  Demosthenes,  and  passed  a  resolution  in  that  sense  to  be 
submitted  to  the  public  assembly.  So  adverse  was  this  reso- 
lution to  the  envoys,  that  it  neither  commended  them  nor 
invited  them  to  dinner  in  the  prytaneium  ;  an  insult  (accord- 
ing to  Demosthenes)  without  any  former  precedent.^ 

On  the  1 6th  of  the  month  Skirrophorion,  three  days  after 
the  return  of  the  envoys,  the  first  public  assembly 
was  held  ;  where,  according  to  usual  form,  the  re-  fjSii?)  * 
solution  just  passed  by  the  Senate  ought  to  have  ^{j,*^^ 
been  discussed.     But  it  was  not  even  read  to  the  Athens— 

successful 

assembly ;  for  immediately  on  the  opening  of  busi-  ^^^  ^^ 
ness  (so  Demosthenes  tells  us),  iEschin^s  rose  and  by jEsdiinfe 

^  ''  — his  false 

proceeded  to  address  the  people,  who  were  naturally  S*"SSSte'** 
impatient  to  hear  him  before  any  one  else,  speaking 
as  he  did  in  the  name  of  his  colleagues  generally.*  He  said 
nothing  either  about  the  recent  statements  of  Demosthenes 
before  the  Senate,  or  the  senatorial  resolution  following,  or 
even  the  past  history  of  the  embassy — but  passed  at  once  to 
the  actual  state  of  affairs,  and  the  coming  future.  He  ac- 
quainted the  people  that  Philip,  having  sworn  the  oaths  at 
Pherae,  had  by  this  time  reached  Thermopylae  with  his  army. 
"  But  he  comes  there  (said  ^Eschines)  as  the  friend  and  ally 
of  Athens,  the  protector  of  the  Phokians,  the  restorer  of  the 
enslaved  Boeotian  cities,  and  the  enemy  of  Thebes  alone. 
We  your  envoys  have  satisfied  him  that  the  Thebans  are  the 
real  wrong-doers,  not  only  in  their  oppression  towards  the 
Boeotian  cities,  but  also  in  r^ard  to  the  spoliation  of  the  temple, 

'  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  346.  was  always  in  the  habit  of  voting  to 

'  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  444.  i^p'  returning  envoys.  This  is  sufficient 
%p  al  •wtrrfiKorra  rpt-ffptis  H/^s  i^p-  to  refute  the  allegation  of  i^chin^s 
fiow,  &c  Compare  i£schin6s,  Fals.  (Fals.  Le^.  p.  44,  c  38),  that  Demo- 
Leg.  p  33.  sthen€s  himself  moved  a  resolution  to 

'Demosth.  Fals.   Leg.  p.  350,  351.    praise  the  envoys  and  invite  them  to  a 
Demosthenes  calls  this  resolution  of  the  ,  banquet  in  the  Prytaneium.    iEschines 
Senate  {irpo0o^\fVfM)  to  be  read  to  the  '  does  not  produce  such  resolution,  nor 
Dikasts,  together  with  the  testimony  of    cause  it  to  be  read  before  the  Dikasts. 
the  senator  who  moved  it.    The  docu-        *  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  347, 351,  352. 


ment  is  not  found  verbatim^  but  Demo- 
sthen^  comments  upon  it  before  the 
Dikasts  after  it  has  been  read,  and  espe- 
cially points  out  that  it  contains  neither 
praise  nor  invitation,  which  the  Senate 

VOL.   IX.  2   D 


rovro  ft^p  olf9tls  kpiyvw  ry  tiiiup  rh  irpO' 

5*  olros  i^fifiySpti,    The  date  of  the 
1 6th  Skirrophorion  is  specified,  p.  359. 
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which  they  had  conspired  to  perpetrate  earlier  than  the  Pho- 
kians.  I  (iEschinfis)  exposed  in  an  emphatic  speech  before 
Philip  the  iniquities  of  the  Thebans,  for  which  proceeding  tiey 
have  set  a  price  on  my  life.  You  Athenians  will  hear,  in  two 
or  three  days,  without  any  trouble  of  your  own,  that  Philip  is 
vigorously  prosecuting  the  siege  of  Thebes.  You  will  find 
that  he  will  capture  and  break  up  that  city — that  he  will 
exact  from  the  Thebans  compensation  for  the  treasure  ravished 
from  Delphi — and  that  he  will  restore  the  subjugated  com- 
munities of  Plataea  and  Thespiae.  Nay  more,  you  will  hear 
of  benefits  still  more  direct,  which  we  have  determined  Philip 
to  confer  upon  you,  but  which  it  would  not  be  prudent  as  yet  to 
particularize.  Euboea  will  be  restored  to  you  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  Amphipolis :  the  Euboeans  have  already  expressed 
the  greatest  alarm  at  the  confidential  relations  between 
Athens  and  Philip,  and  the  probability  of  his  ceding  to  you 
their  island.  There  are  other  matters  too,  on  which  I  do 
not  wish  to  speak  out  fully,  because  I  have  false  friends 
even  among  my  own  colleagues."  These  last  ambiguous 
allusions  were  generally  understood,  and  proclaimed  by  the 
persons  round  the  orator,  to  refer  to  Oropus,  the  ancient 
possession  of  Athens,  now  in  the  hands  of  Thebes.^  Such 
glowing  promises,  of  benefits  to  come,  were  probably  crowned 
by  the  announcement,  more  worthy  of  credit,  that  Philip  had 
engaged  to  send  back  all  the  Athenian  prisoners  by  the 
coming  Panathenaic  festival,^  which  fell  during  the  next  month 
Hekatombaeoa 


*  I  have  here  condensed  the  substance 
of  what  is  stated  by  Demosthenes,  Fals. 
Leg.  p.  347,  348,  351,  352,  364,  411, 
&c.  Another  statement,  to  the  same 
effect,  made  by  Demosthen^  in  the 
Oration  De  Pace  (delivered  only  a  few 
months  after  the  assembly  here  described, 
and  not  a  judicial  accusation  against 
yEschin^s,  but  a  deliberative  harangue 
before  the  public  assembly),  is  even 
better  evidence  than  the  accusatory 
speech  De  Falsi  Legatione — ^Wica  tobs 
bpKovs  robs  ir€pl  rrjs  tlpiirns  kwti\ri<t>6r§s 
^KOfitr  ol  irp4<rfi€iSf  rirt  B€<ririds  rofwv 
Koi  TiXaraiks  biri<rxyovfi4vcoi'  ohcurO^o't' 
trBaiy  Koi  robs  fi^v  ^vKias  rhv  ^IknnroPf 
ftr  y^tnrrai  Kvpios,  ffAfruv^  r^¥  Z\  ©17- 
ficdtop  T6Kiy  filotietftv,  Kot  rhv  'tipwrhy 
bfitv  inrdp^ftVj  icoi  r^¥  ECfioiewiun*  'Afupi- 
ir6\e<us  irro9oe^ar9<r0ai,  xal  roia^ras  A- 


wi^as  ical  ipfvoKtffftobs,  off  hraxOdprn 
bfUis  o9r9  ovfjL^pcts  oirr*  X<rws  olrrc 
KoXAs  ir0Off7<r9c  ^vk^  ....  ovS^  r»^ 
r«v  otir  i^coFCpHiffos  otfrc  etyfiinu  4y^ 
^KU^crofiat,  &AXa  irpocnr^F  d/u^f  ^f  am* 
8ri  fAyfifioif€^tr€f  ori  ravru  oiPrc  oUa 
otht  -wpoa^oK&t  yofjd(»  9h  rhp  \4yomTa 
Kflptiv  (De  Pace,  p.  59). 

Compare  also  Philippic  it  p.  72,  73, 
where  Demosthen^  repeats  the  like 
assertion  :  also  De  Chersoneso,  p.  105 ; 
De  Coron&,  p.  236,  237. 

'  Demosthen^  states  (Fals.  L^.  p. 
394.  clfr&  nara^Mu«  ^i^0«f  &ToW;iifp«iir) 
that  Ae  received  this  assurance  from 
Philip,  while  he  was  busying  himself 
during  the  mission  in  efforts  to  procure 
the  ransom  or  liberation  of  the  prisoners^ 
But  we  may  be  sure  that  ./£sdun£s»  so 
much  more  in  the  favour  of  Philip,  must 
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The  first  impression  of  the  Athenians,  on  hearing  iEschinfis, 
was  that  of  surprise,  alarm,  and  displeasure,  at  the  The  Athe- 
unforeseen  vicinity  of  Philip ;  *  which  left  no  time  bdfeJT^? 
for  deliberation,  and  scarcely  the  minimum  of  time  PSi^t& 
for  instant  precautionary  occupation  of  Thermopylae,  JJ^^^i^JStL 
if  such  a  step  were  deemed  necessary.  But  the  S^^^tot 
sequel  of  the  speech  —  proclaiming  to  them  the  i»t«>«d^- 
speedy  accomplishment  of  such  favourable  results,  together 
with  the  gratification  of  their  antipathy  against  Thebes — 
effaced  this  sentiment,  and  filled  them  with  agreeable  pros- 
pects. It  was  in  vain  that  Demosthenes  rose  to  reply, 
arraigned  the  assurances  as  fallacious,  and  tried  to  bring 
forward  the  same  statement  as  had  already  prevailed  with 
the  Senate.  The  people  refused  to  hear  him ;  Philokrat^s 
with  the  other  friends  of  iEschin^s  hooted  him  off;  and  the 
majority  were  so  full  of  the  satisfactory  prospect  opened  to 
them,  that  all  mistrust  or  impeachment  of  its  truth  appeared 
spiteful  and  vexatious.*  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  these 
were  the  same  promises  previously  made  to  them  by  Philo- 
krat^s  and  others,  nearly  three  months  before,  when  the  peace 
with  Philip  was  first  voted.  The  immediate  accomplishment 
of  them  was  now  again  promised  on  the  same  authority — by 
envoys  who  had  communicated  a  second  time  with  Philip,  and 
thus  had  farther  means  of  information — so  that  the  comfort- 
able anticipation  previously  raised  was  confirmed  and  strength- 
ened No  one  thought  of  the  danger  of  admitting  Philip 
within  Thermopylae,  when  the  purpose  of  his  coming  was 
understood  to  be  the  protection  of  the  Phokians,  and  the 
punishment  of  the  hated  Thebans.  Demosthenes  was  scarcely 
allowed  even  to  make  a  protest,  or  to  disclaim  responsibility 
as  to  the  result.  iEschinfis  triumphantly  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility to  himself;  while  Philokratfis  amused  the  people 
by  saying — "  No  wonder,  Athenians,  that  Demosthenes  and 
I  should  not  think  alike.  He  is  an  ungenial  water-drinker ;  I 
am  fond  of  wine."  * 


have  received  it  also,  since  it  would 
fonn  so  admirable  a  point  for  his  first 
speech  at  Athens,  in  this  critical  junc- 
ture. 

»  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  352.    *<r«* 


oBai  spoffioiciiacarraSf  &C 

•  Demosth.  Fals.  L^.  p.  348,  349, 
352.  ol  y  itifri\4yo¥rts  6x^ot 
ftAXoff      Kal     fiaffKayta     fcarc^af- 


i)fM5   iiar^TKityikivovs  rp   wapovffi<f  rod    vtro,  8cc. 

^tXimroVf  Kot  robots  opyt(ofA4povs  M        •  Dem.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  355  ;  Phil.  ii.  p. 

Ty  fi^  wpoTryytXKtvaL,  irp^or4povs  ytvi-  \  73. 
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It  was  during  this  temper  of  the  assembly  that  the  letter 
Letter  of  ^^  Philip,  brought  by  the  envoys,  was  produced  and 
f*>»"p  .,      read     His  abundant  expressions  of  recrard,  and  pro- 

favourably  *^  o  »  r 

received  by    niises   of  future   benefit,   to  Athens,   were  warmly 

the  assembly  '         .  '  ' 

FhTk°°l  applauded  ;  while,  prepossessed  as  the  hearers  were, 
carried,  de-  none  of  them  discerned,  nor  was  any  speaker  per- 
peaceand  mittcd  to  point  out,  that  these  expressions  were 
him  for  ever,  thoroughly  vaguc  and  general,  and  that  not  a  word 
to  compel  was  Said  about  the  Thebans  or  the  Phokians.^ 
to  give  up  Philokrat^s  next  proposed  a  decree,  extolling  Philip 
for  his  just  and  beneficent  promises — providing  that 
the  peace  and  alliance  with  him  should  be  extended,  not 
merely  to  the  existing  Athenians,  but  also  to  their  posterity 
— and  enacting  that  if  the  Phokians  should  still  refuse  to 
yield  possession  of  the  Delphian  temple  to  the  Amphiktyons, 
the  people  of  Athens  would  compel  them  to  do  so  by  armed 
intervention.^ 

During  the  few  days  immediately  succeeding  the  return  of 
Letters  of  the  cnvoys  to  Athens  (on  the  1 3th  of  Skirrophorion), 
the'Atheni-  Philip  wrotc  two  successive  letters,  inviting  the  Athe- 
them  to  s^nd  nian  troops  to  join  him  forthwith  at  Thermopylae.* 
jo[i^im  at  Probably  these  were  sent  at  the  moment  when  Pha- 
— iSi^^of  laekus,  the  Phokian  leader  at  that  pass,  answered  his 
-Sc  Ath^  first  summons  by  a  negative  reply.*  The  two  letters 
dine.  ^  must  havc  been  despatched  one  immediately  after 
the  other,  betraying  considerable  anxiety  on  the  part  of  Philip, 
which  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand.  He  could  not  be  at 
first  certain  what  effect  would  be  produced  by  his  unforeseen 
arrival  at  Thermopylae  on  the  public  mind  at  Athens,     In 


*  Dcm.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  353.  into  (Philippic  ii.  p.  73). 

*  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  356.  Olros  •  Demostn.  Fak.  Leg.  p.  357.  De- 
(^schinSs)  ^p  6  \4ywp  iWrlp  tiirrov  icol  mosthen^s  causes  the  two  letters  to  be 
ihrKrxvoiz/tcyos'  wphs  9h  ro^s  waph  ro6rov  I  read,  and  proceeds — A2  /i^y  rolrvw  4vi' 
Kiyovs  &pit!tiic6/Tas  Ka&iay  'dftus  6  ^tXoicpd'  |  croXal  KaXovaiP  abrat,  ical  t^  Aia  ^^if 

woiwci  ^wjccis  &  8e<,  icai  irapai(9a»<ri  ro7s  So  also  iCschin^s,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  46, 
'Afufmcrioo'i  rh  Uphy.  tri  fioifB^ff€t  6  8^-  c  41.  i)/u2r  ik  raJMf  bp&y  oIk  iFvpacfcr 
IMS  6  *Ad7ivai»v  M  rohs  9iaK»\6otrras  iwurroX^v  6  ^(Xcinrof,  ^{i/mu  nirp  t§ 
ravra  yiyytffOtu.  Bwt^iti,  fioriB^aowras  roTs  Zucalots ;  i£s* 

The  fact,  that  by  this  motion  of  Philo-  chinas  only  notices  one  of  the  two 
krat^s  the  peace  was  extended  to  "the  '  letters;  Bohnecke  (Forschungen,  p. 
posterity  "  of  the  Athenians,  is  dwelt  |  412)  conceives  the  letters  as  having  beoi 
upon  by  Demosthenis  as  "the  greatest  written  and  sent  between  the  16th  and 
disgrace  of  all ;"  with  an  intensity  of  23rd  of  the  month  Skirrophorioo. 
emphasis  which  it  is  difficult  to  enter  .      *  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  359. 
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spite  of  all  the  persuasions  of  iEschinfis  and  Philokratfis,  the 
Athenians  might  conceive  so  much  alarm  as  to  obstruct  his 
admission  within  that  important  barrier;  while  Phalaekus 
and  the  Phokians — having  a  powerful  mercenary  force,  com- 
petent, even  unaided,  to  a  resistance  of  some  length — were 
sure  to  attempt  resistance,  if  any  hope  of  aid  were  held  out  to 
them  from  Athens.  Moreover  it  would  be  difficult  for  Philip 
to  carry  on  prolonged  military  operations  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, from  the  want  of  provisions  ;  the  lands  having  been 
unsown  through  the  continued  antecedent  war,  and  the  Athe- 
nian triremes  being  at  hand  to  intercept  his  supplies  by  sea.^ 
Hence  it  was  important  to  him  to  keep  the  Athenians  in 
illusion  and  quiescence  for  the  moment ;  to  which  purpose  his 
letters  were  well  adapted,  in  whichever  way  they  were  taken. 
If  the  Athenians  came  to  Thermopylae,  they  would  come  as 
his  allies — not  as  allies  of  the  Phokians.  Not  only  they  would 
be  in  the  midst  of  his  superior  force,  and  therefore  as  it  were 
hostages  ;  ^  but  they  would  be  removed  from  contact  with  the 
Phokians,  and  would  bring  to  bear  upon  the  latter  an  additional 
force  of  intimidation.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  Athenians 
determined  not  to  come,  they  would  at  any  rate  interpret  his 
desire  for  their  presence  as  a  proof  that  he  contemplated  no 
purposes  at  variance  with  their  wishes  and  interests,  and 
would  trust  the  assurances,  given  by  iEschinfis,  and  his  other 
partisans  at  Athens,  that  he  secretly  meant  well  towards  the 
Phokians.  This  last  alternative  was  what  Philip  both  desired 
and  anticipated.  He  wished  only  to  deprive  the  Phokians  of 
all  chance  of  aid  from  Athens,  and  to  be  left  to  deal  with  them 
himself.  His  letters  served  to  blind  the  Athenian  public  ; 
but  his  partisans  took  care  not  to  move  the  assembly  ^  to  a 
direct  compliance  with  their  invitation.  Indeed  the  proposal 
of  such  an  expedition  (besides  the  standing  dislike  of  the 
citizens  towards  military  service)  would  have  been  singularly 
repulsive,  seeing  that  the  Athenians  would  have  had  to  appear 
ostensibly  at  least,  in  arms  against  their  Phokian  allies.  The 
conditional  menace  of  the  Athenian  assembly  against  the  Pho- 

»  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  379.  the  assertion  of  iEschin^  (Fals.  Leg.  p. 

•  This  was  among  the    grounds  of    46,   c.  41)  ;  who  treats  the  objection 
objection,  taken  by  Demosthenes  and  '  with  contempt,   though  it  seems  well 
his    friends,    against    the    despatch   of    grounded  and  reasonable, 
forces    to  Thermopylae  in  compliance  |      '  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  356,  357. 
with  the  letter  of  Philip — according  lo  1 
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envoys 
heard  these 
debates  at 
Athens — 
position  of 
Phalaekus  at 
Thermo- 
pylae. 


kians  (in  case  of  refusal  to  surrender  the  temple  to  the  Amphik- 
tyons),  decreed  on  the  motion  of  Philokratfis,  was  in  itself 
sufficiently  harsh,  against  allies  of  ten  years'  standing ;  and 
was  tantamount  at  least  to  a  declaration  that  Athens  would 
not  interfere  on  their  behalf — ^which  was  all  that  Philip  wanted. 
Among  the  hearers  of  these  debates  at  Athens  were  deputies 
from  these  very  Phokians,  whose  fate  now  hung  in 
suspense.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  during  the 
preceding  September,  while  the  Phokians  were  torn 
by  intestine  dissensions,  Phalaekus,  the  chief  of  the 
mercenaries,  had  repudiated  aid  (invited  by  his  Pho- 
kian opponents)  both  from  Athens  and  Sparta ;  * 
feeling  strong  enough  to  hold  Thermopylae  by  his  own  force. 
During  the  intervening  months,  however,  both  his  streng^ 
and  his  pride  had  declined.  Though  he  still  occupied  Ther- 
mopylae with  8000  or  10,000  mercenaries,  and  still  retained 
superiority  over  Thebes,  with  possession  of  Orchomenus, 
Koroneia,  and  other  places  taken  from  the  Thebans  ' — ^yet  his 
financial  resources  had  become  so  insufficient  for  a  numerous 
force,  and  the  soldiers  had  grown  so  disorderly  from  want  of 
regular  pay,^  that  he  thought  it  prudent  to  invite  aid  from 
Sparta — during  the  spring,  while  Athens  was  deserting  the 
Phokians  to  make  terms  with  Philip.  Archidamus  accordingly 
came  to  Thermopylae  with  looo  Lacedaemonian  auxiliaries.* 
The  defensive  force  thus  assembled  was  amply  sufficient 
against  Philip  by  land ;  but  that  important  pass  could  not  be 
held  without  the  co-operation  of  a  superior  fleet  at  sea.'  Now 
the  Phokians  had  powerful  enemies  even  within  the  pass — ^the 
Thebans ;  and  there  was  no  obstacle,  except  the  Athenian 
fleet  under  Proxenus  at  Oreus,*  to  prevent  Philip  from  land- 


*  iEschines,  FaJs.  Leg.  p.  46,  c.  41. 

*  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  387. 

'  i^chin^s,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  46,  c.  41. 
This  statement  of  -<Eschines — about  the 
declining  strength  of  the  Phokians  and 
the  causes  thereof — has  every  appear- 
ance of  being  correct  in  point  of  fact ; 
though  it  wul  not  sustain  the  conclu- 
sions which  he  builds  upon  it. 

Compare  Demosth.  Olynth.  iii.  p.  30 
(delivered  four  years  earlier).  &ir€ipi}ic<$- 
rwv  8^  xp4iixturt  ^otK4»y,  Sec 

*  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  365  ;  Dio- 
dor.  xvi.  C9. 

*  For  the  defence  of  Thermopylae,  at 


the  period  of  the  invasion  of  XerxSs, 
the  Grecian  fleet  at  Artemisiom  was  not 
less  essential  than  the  land  force  of 
Leonidas  encamped  in  the  pass  itself. 

'  That  the  Phokians  could  not  mxun- 
tain  Thermopylae  without  the  aid  of 
Athens — and  that  Philip  could  march 
to  the  frontier  of  Attica,  without  any 
intermediate  obstacle  to  prevent  him,  if 
Oljrnthus  were  suffered  to  fall  into  his 
hand — is  laid  down  emphatically  by 
Demosthenes  in  the  first  Olynthlac, 
nearly  four  years  before  the  month  of 
Skirrophorion,  346  B.C. 

•**Av   d'    iKuya   ♦«\iinrof   A^,    rU 
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ing  troops  in  the  rear  of  Thermopylae,  joining  the  Thebans, 
and  making  himself  master  of  Phokis  from  the  side  towards 
Boeotia. 

To  the  safety  of  the  Phokians,  therefore,  the  continued  mari- 
time protection  of  Athens  was  indispensable ;  and  Dewendcnce 
they  doubtless  watched  with  trembling  anxiety  the  kians  upon 
deceitful  phases  of  Athenian  diplomacy  during  the  tohSd 
winter  and  spring  of  347-346  B.C.  Their  deputies  pyST**" 
must  have  been  present  at  Athens  when  the  treaty  was  con- 
cluded and  sworn  in  March  346  B.C.  Though  compelled  to 
endure  not  only  the  refusal  of  Antipater,  excluding  them  from 
the  oath,  but  also  the  consent  of  their  Athenian  allies,  tacitly 
acted  upon  without  being  formally  announced,  to  take  the 
oath  without  them — they  nevertheless  heard  the  assurances, 
confidently  addressed  by  Philokratfis  and  iEschinfis  to  the 
people,  that  this  refusal  was  a  mere  feint  to  deceive  the  Thes- 
salians  and  Thebans — that  Philip  would  stand  forward  as  the 
protector  of  the  Phokians — and  that  all  his  real  hostile  pur- 
poses were  directed  against  Thebes.  How  the  Phokians  in- 
terpreted such  tortuous  and  contradictory  policy,  we  are  not 
told.  But  their  fate  hung  upon  the  determination  of  Athens ; 
and  during  the  time  when  the  Ten  Athenian  envoys  were 
n^otiating  or  intriguing  with  Philip  at  Pella,  Phokian  envoys 
were  there  also,  trying  to  establish  some  understanding  with 
Philip,  through  Lacedaemonian  and  Athenian  support.  Both 
Philip  and  iEschin^s  probably  amused  them  with  favourable 
promises.  And  though,  when  the  oaths  were  at  last  ad- 
ministered to  Philip  at  Pherae,  the  Phokians  were  formally 
pronounced  to  be  excluded — still  the  fair  words  of  iEschinfis, 
and  his  assurances  of  Philip's  good  intentions  towards  them, 
were  not  discontinued. 

While  Philip  marched  straight  from  Pherae  to  Thermopylae 
— and  while  the  Athenian  envoys  returned  to  Athens  News  re- 
— Phokian  deputies  visited  Athens  also,  to  learn  the  T^cmS^yUo 
last   determination  of  the   Athenian   people,   upon  jfiMrionor 
which  their  own  destiny  turned.     Though  Philip,  on  ^^^^  ^^ 
reaching  the  neighbourhood  of  Thermopylae,  sum-  ^o^^^""- 
moned  the  Phokian  leader  Phalaekus  to  surrender  the  pass, 


ot,  §1  fiii  \iap  wtKpbv  ciirciv,  Kal  avvtiffPa' 


nil  fiarid-fiate*  6fit7s  "  (Demosth.  Olynth. 
i.  p.  16). 
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and  offered  him  terms — Phalaekus  would  make  no  reply  until 
his  deputies  returned  from  Athens.*  These  deputies,  present 
at  the  public  assembly  of  the  i6th  Skirrophorion,  heard  the 
same  fallacious  assurances  as  before  respecting  Philip's  designs, 
repeated  by  Philokrat^s  and  iEschinfis  with  unabated  impu- 
dence, and  still  accepted  by  the  people.  But  they  also  heard, 
in  the  very  same  assembly,  the  decree  proposed  by  Philo- 
krat^s  and  adopted,  that  unless  the  Phokians  restored  the 
Delphian  temple  forthwith  to  the  Amphiktyons,  the  Athenian 
people  would  compel  them  to  do  so  by  armed  force.  If  the 
Phokians  still  cherished  hopes,  this  conditional  declaration  of 
war,  from  a  city  which  still  continued  in  name  to  be  their  ally, 
opened  their  eyes  and  satisfied  them  that  no  hope  was  left 
except  to  make  the  best  terms  they  could  with  Philip.*  To 
defend  Thermopylae  successfully  without  Athens — much  more 
against  Athens — was  impracticable. 

Leaving  Athens  after  the  assembly  of  the  i6th  Skirro- 
Bc  6  phorion,  the  Phokian  deputies  carried  back  the 
(June.)  tidings  of  what  had  passed  to  Phalaekus,  whom  they 
surrendcre  rcachcd  at  Nikaea  near  Thermopylae  about  the  20th 
^d^roi^  of  the  same  month.'  Three  days  afterwards,  Pha- 
pShd^'hc  laekus,  with  his  powerful  army  of  8000  or  10,000 
Ji'his^fri^  mercenary  infantry  and  lOOO  cavalry,  had  concluded 
Sitkiias  a  convention  with  Philip.  The  Lacedaemonian 
to^'accom-**  auxiliaries,  perceiving  the  insincere  policy  of  Athens 
pany  mm.      ^^^  j  ^j^^  certain  ruin  of  the  Phokians,  had  gone  away 

*  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  359.  IJKo-  Phalsekns  at  Athens,  and  the  effect 
fAty  9h  9fvpo  iiwh  rrjs  wptafitlas  rris  M  of  the  news  which  they  carried  bade 
rovi  ZpKovi  rplrp  M  i^xa  rov  "Iki^Po*  in  determining  the  capitulation.  He 
^pmvoi  nrjifhsy  Koi  waprjp  6  ^iXtmns  ir  ^  complains  of  them  generally  as  being 
n^Koislj^ri  Koi  Tois  ^MKtvaiv  iinfyy4\'     *'got   up   against  him"    {6   KttHfyopos 


AcTO  eSv  oi^^r  Marevoy  iicuyot,  2i}« 
fieloy  9k — oh  yhp  hy  9€vp*  ^icoy  its  t/uis 
....  wap^ffoy  yiip  ol  r&y  ^»K4»y  irpiv' 
fi€ts  iyddJUt,  Koi  ^y  ahrois  iced  rt  inreeyyf' 
\ov<ny    oJnot    (i^schin^s,    Philokrat^ 


fitfiflxdyfiTeu)t  but  he  does  not  contra- 
dict them  upon  any  specific  point  Nor 
does  he  at  all  succeeKi  in  repelling  the 
main  argument,  brought  home  with 
great    precision    of   date    by    Demo- 


&c)   ical  rl  ifa}^ici<r0c   ifitis,    iwifi§\h  I  sthenes. 

ti94yai,  \      •  Demosth.  Fals.  L^.  p.  359  :  com 


•  Demosth.  Pais.  Leg.  357.     ol  fily 
rolyvy  ^wkcis,  &s  rit,  wtip  ifiAy  MAovro 


pare  Diodor.  xvi.  59.    In  this  passage, 
Demosthenes  reckons    up   stvat    days 


iK  r^5  iKkKtifflni  koX  r6  re  ^^pia/Aa  toSt*  |  between  the  final  assembly  at  Athens 
fAxifioy  rh  rod  *iXoKpdrovSf  ical  T^y  |  and  the  capitulation  concluded  by  the 
^wayy€\tay  hr^Boyro  T^y  ro^Tov  koX  rks  1  Phokians.  In  another  passage,  he  states 
iwo<Fx4(r€is — Karh,  wdyras  robs  rpoxovs  '  the  same  interval  at  only  ^ve  days  (p. 
&w^\oyTo.^  I  365);    which  is  doubtless    inaccurate, 

-^chines  (Fals.  Leg.  p.  45,  c  41)  I  In  a  third  passage,  the  same  interval, 
touches  upon  the  statements  made  by  I  seemingly,  stands  at  five  or  six  days, 
Demosthenes  respecting  the  envoys  of    p.  379. 
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a  little  before.1  It  was  stipulated  in  the  convention  that 
Phalaekus  should  evacuate  the  territory,  and  retire  wherever 
else  he  pleased,  with  his  entire  mercenary  force  and  with  all 
such  Phokians  as  chose  to  accompany  him.  The  remaining 
natives  threw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror. 

All  the  towns  in  Phokis,  twenty-two  in  number,  together 
with  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  were  placed  in  the  Aiithe 
hands  of  Philip ;  all  surrendering  at  discretion ;  all  SlSfis'sur- 
without  resistance.     The   moment   Philip  was  thus  SSSSiSn 
master  of  the  country,  he  joined  his   forces  with  J^hoSarcs 
those  of  the  Thebans,  and  proclaimed  his  purpose  ^^J^ncf^id 
of  acting  thoroughly  upon  their  policy ;  of  trans-  "^i^*^e^ 
ferring  to  them  a  considerable  portion  of  Phokis ;  Thebans. 
of  restoring  to  them  Orchomenus,  Korsiae,  and   Koroneia, 
Boeotian  towns  which  the  Phokians  had  taken  from  them  ; 
and  of  keeping  the  rest  of  Boeotia  in  their  dependence,  just 
as  he  found  it^ 

In  the  meantime,  the  Athenians,  after  having  passed  the  de- 
cree above  mentioned,  re-apppointed  (in  the  very  same  b.c.  346. 
assembly  of  the  i6th  Skirrophorion — June)  the  same  Thw'^^. 
ten  envoys  to  carry  intelligence  of  it  to  Philip,  and  J*^/*"* 
to  be  witnesses  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  splendid  ^^^jjf™* 
promises  made  in  his  name.     But  Demosthenes  im-  '^c  envoys 

*  return  with- 

mediately  swore  off,  and   refused   to  serve  :  while  ??» "eing 

'  '  '  hiDiyOnhear- 

iEschinfis,  though  he  did  not  swear  off,  was  never-  »««?(*« 

,      ,  ,      .      ,.  ,  ,  ,1  Phokiancon- 

theless  so  much  indisposed  as  to  be  unable  to  go.  vendon. 
This  at  least  is  his  own  statement ;    though   Demosthenes 
affirms,  that  the  illness  was  a  mere  concerted  pretence,  in  order 
that  iEschin^s  might  remain  at  home  to  counterwork  any 
reaction  of  public  feeling  at  Athens,  likely  to  arise  on  the 

Demosth.  Fals.   Leg.  p.    356-365.    Philip  and  not  to  the  Thebans  (p.  360) 


hrtid^  8*  I^Kcv  (Philip)  us  n^\asy  Aaicc- 
9iufi6yioi  8*  ala06fi*t^oi  riiv  iy49pa»  ihre- 
X<^jniffaM,  Ac. 

•  Demosthen.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  359,  360, 
3^5»  379»  413.  ^  •*  (iEschines)  roaov- 
ray  8c<  r&y  ihrapx^y^ttp  ririt  al^jtiXwrw 
c&aaty  &ir&*  B\oy  tAwop  koL  vActv  ^  /u^ 
plovi  ftiy  dvXirtts,  dfjtov  Si  x^^^^^^  linrias 
rmy  ihrapx6yrwy  crvfifjidxofyt  Hirots  aixfid- 
\otroi  y4y(0yrai  ^iA(inr^  avfiwnp^a'Kt^a' 
cty, 

Diodorus  (xvi.  59)  states  the  mer- 
cenaries of  Phalaeku%.at  8000  men. 

Because  the  Phokians  capitulated  to 


— because  not  one  of  their  towns  made 
any  resistance — Demosthenes  argues 
that  this  proves  their  confidence  in  the 
favourable  dispositions  of  Philip,  as 
testified  by  iEschinls.  But  he  over- 
strains this  argument  against  iEschin^s. 
The  Phokians  had  no  choice  but  to 
surrender,  as  soon  as  all  chance  of 
Athenian  aid  was  manifestly  shut  out. 
The  belief  of  favourable  dispositions  on 
the  part  of  Philip,  was  doubUess  an 
auxiliary  motive,  but  not  the  primary 
or  predominant 
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arrival  of  the  bad  news,  which  -/Eschin^s  knew  to  be  at  hand, 
from  Phokis.^  Others  having  been  chosen  in  place  of  ^Eschin^ 
and  Demosthenes,^  the  ten  envoys  set  out,  and  proceeded  as 
far  as  Chalkis  in  Euboea.  It  was  there  that  they  learned  the 
fatal  intelligence  from  the  mainland  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Euboean  strait  On  the  23rd  of  Skirrophorion,  Phalaekus 
and  all  the  Phokian  towns  had  surrendered  ;  Philip  was  master 
of  Thermopylae,  had  joined  his  forces  with  the  Thebans,  and 
proclaimed  an  unqualified  philo-Theban  policy ;  on  the  27th 
of  Skirrophorion,  Derkyllus,  one  of  the  envoys,  arrived  in 
haste  back  at  Athens,  having  stopped  short  in  his  mission  on 
hearing  the  facts. 

At  the  moment  when  he  arrived,  the  people  were  holding 
an  assembly  in  the  Peiraeus,  on  matters  connected 
displeasure     with  the  docks  and  arsenal ;  and  to  this  assembly, 
-motion  of    actually  sitting,  Derkyllus  made  his  unexpected  re- 
fer putting     port.^    The  shock  to  the  public  of  Athens  was  pro- 

tiic  citv  in  A 

good  state  of  digious.   Not  only  were  all  their  splendid  anticipations 
e  cncc.        ^j.  j^j^^j.Tj^gjj^jj  policy  ffom  Philip  (hitherto  believed 

and  welcomed  by  the  people  on  the  positive  assurances  of 
Philokrat^s  and  iEschin^s)  now  dashed  to  the  ground — not 
only  were  the  Athenians  smitten  with  the  consciousness  that 
they  had  been  overreached  by  Philip,  that  they  had  played 
into  the  hands  of  their  enemies  the  Thebans,  and  that  they 
had  betrayed  their  allies  the  Phokians  to  ruin — but  they  felt 
also  that  they  had  yielded  up  Thermopylae,  the  defence  at 
once  of  Attica  and  of  Greece,  and  that  the  road  to  Athens 
lay  open  to  their  worst  enemies  the  Thebans,  now  aided  by 
Macedonian  force.  Under  this  pressure  of  surprise,  sorrow, 
and  terror,  the  Athenians,  on  the  motion  of  Kallisthen^s, 
passed  these  votes — To  put  the  Peiraeus,  as  well  as  the  for- 
tresses throughout  Attica,  in  immediate  defence — To  bring 
within  these  walls  for  safety  all  the  women  and  children,  and 
all  the  moveable  property,  now  spread  abroad  in  Attica — ^To 
celebrate  the  approaching  festival  of  the  Herakleia,  not  in  the 
country,  as  was  usual,  but  in  the  interior  of  Athens.* 

*  Demosthen.    Fals.    Leg.    p.    378;  \tTnrp€a^vT^si\Xosfffn^oM^airov,8ic. 
y^lschines,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  40,  c.  3a    It        i^chiii6s  (Fals.  Leg.  p.  46,  c  43) 
appears  that  the  ten  envoys  were  not  '  does  not  seem  to  deny  this  distinctly, 
all  the  same — rfir  (ix?iwy  robs  w\fl-        »  Demosthen.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  359,  360, 


<rrovs  rohs  ain-obs,  &c 
*  Demosthen.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  380.    oW 


36s,  379. 
*  Demosthen.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  368-379. 
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Such  were  the  significant  votes,  the  like  of  which  had  not 
been  passed  at  Athens  since  the  Peloponnesian  war,  ^EschmSs 
attesting  the  terrible  reaction  of  feeling  occasioned  Ath«£? 
at   Athens    by  the   disastrous    news   from   Phokis.  Phm^T*** 
^schinfis  had  now  recovered  from  his  indisposition  ;  S'umphint 
or  (if  we  are  to  believe  Demosthenes)  found  it  con-  of  phSp^s" 
venient  to  lay  aside  the  pretence.     He  set  out  as  success. 
self-appointed  envoy,  without  any  new  nomination  by  the 
people — probably  with  such  of  the  Ten  as  were  favourable  to 
his  views — to  Philip  and  to  the  joint  Macedonian  and  Theban 
army  in  Phokis.     And  what  is  yet  more  remarkable,  he  took 
his  journey  thither  through  Thebes  itself ;  ^  though  his  speeches 
and  his  policy  had  been  for  months  past  (according  to  his  own 
statement)  violently  anti-Theban ;  ^  and  though  he  had  affirmed 
(this  however  rests  upon  the  testimony  of  his  rival)  that  the 
Thebans  had  set  a  price  upon  his  head.    Having  joined  Philip, 
./Eschin^s  took  part  in  the  festive  sacrifices  and  solemn  paeans 
celebrated  by  the  Macedonians,  Thebans,  and  Thessalians,^  in 
commemoration  and  thanksgiving  for  their  easy,  though  long- 
deferred  triumph  over  the  Phokians,  and  for  the  conclusion  of 
the  Ten- Years  Sacred  War. 

Shortly  after  Philip  had  become  master  of  Thermopylae 
and  Phokis,  he  communicated  his  success  in  a  letter  to 
the  Athenians.  His  letter  betokened  a  full  consciousness 
of  the  fear  and  repugnance  which  his  recent  unexpected  pro- 
ceedings had  excited  at  Athens:*  but  in  other  respects,  it 


iSschin^  also  acknowledges  the  passing 
of  this  vote,  for  bringing  in  the  move- 
able property  of  Athens  into  a  place  of 
safety ;  though  he  naturally  says  very 
little  about  it  (Fals.  L^.  p.  46,  c  42). 

In  the  oration  of  Demosthenes,  De 
Corond,  p.  238,  this  decree,  moved  by 
Kallisthen^s,  is  not  only  alluded  to,  but 
purports  to  be  given  zwSatim,  The  date  as 
we  there  read  it — the  21st  of  the  month 
of  Maemakterion  —  is  unquestionably 
wrong;  for  the  real  decree  must  have 
been  passed  in  the  concluding  days  of 
the  month  Skirrophorion,  immediately 
after  hearing  the  report  of  Derkyllus. 
This  manifest  error  of  date  will  not  per- 
mit us  to  believe  in  the  authenticity  of 
the  document.  Of  these  supposed  ori- 
ginal documents,  inserted  in  tne  oration 
De  Corond,  Droysen  and  other  critics 
have  shown  some  to  be  decidedly  spu- 


rious;  and  all  are  so  doubtful  that  I 
forbear  to  cite  them  as  authority. 

*  Demosthen.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  380. 

*  iSschin^s,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  41,  c.  32, 
P*  43*  c*  36-  i^schin^s  accuses  Demo- 
sthenes of  traitorous  partiality  for  Thebes. 

*  Demosthen.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  380 ;  De 
Coroni,  p.  321.  iEschines  (Fals.  Leg. 
p.  49,  50)  admits,  and  tries  to  justify, 
the  proceeding. 

*  Demosth.  De  Coron^,  p.  237,  238, 
239.  It  is  evident  that  Demosthenes 
found  Uttle  in  the  letter  which  could  be 
turned  against  Philip.  Its  tone  must 
have  been  plausible  and  winning. 

A  letter  is  inserted  wrdatim  in  this 
oration,  professing  to  be  the  letter  of 
Philip  to  the  Athenians.  I  agree  with 
those  critics  who  doubt  or  disbelieve 
the  genuineness  of  this  letter,  and  there- 
fore I  do  not  cite  it.    If  Demosthenes 
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was  conciliatory  and  even  seductive ;  expressing  great  regard 
F*irpro-       for  them  as  his  sworn  allies,  and  promising  again 

fessions  of  *  <»        c» 

Philip  to  that  they  should  reap  solid  fruits  from  the  alliance. 
ans.  after  It  allaycd  that  keen  apprehension  of  Macedonian 
of  Thermo-    and  Theban  attack,  which  had  induced  the  Athenians 

pybc :  Ian-  -  .  ^  * 

gua^e  of  hb  recently  to  sanction  the  precautionary  measures  pro- 
Sh"^*  *  posed  by  Kallisthen^s.  In  his  subsequent  communi- 
cations also  with  Athens,  Philip  found  his  advantage  in  con- 
tinuing to  profess  the  same  friendship  and  to  intersperse  similar 
promises ;  *  which,  when  enlarged  upon  by  his  partisans  in  the 
assembly,  contributed  to  please  the  Athenians  and  lull  them 
into  repose,  thus  enabling  him  to  carry  on  without  opposition 
real  measures  of  an  insidious  or  hostile  character.  Even 
shortly  after  Philip's  passage  of  Thermopylae,  when  he  was  in 
full  co-operation  with  the  Thebans  and  Thessalians,  v£schinds 
boldly  justified  him  by  the  assertion,  that  these  Thebans  and 
Thessalians  had  been  too  strong  for  him,  and  had  constrained 
him  against  his  will  to  act  on  their  policy,  both  to  the  ruin  of 
the  Phokians  and  to  the  offence  of  Athens.'  And  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  restoration  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  Olynthus, 
which  must  soon  have  occurred,  diff'used  a  lively  satisfaction 
at  Athens,  and  tended  for  the  time  to  countervail  the  mortify- 
ing public  results  of  her  recent  policy. 

Master  as  he  now  was  of  Phokis,  at  the  head  of  an  irresis- 
The  Am-       tiblc  force  of  Macedonians  and  Thebans,  Philip  re- 

phiktvonic  «i-rxit»  i  ••ii« 

assernbiyis  storcd  thc  Dclphian  temple  to  its  mhabitants,  and 

anew.  convokcd  ancw  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  which 

sentence  had  not  met  since  the  seizure  of  the  temple  by  Philo- 

phokians.  melus.     Thc  Amphiktyons  re-assembled  under  feel- 

cxciuded  ings  of  vindictive  antipathy  against  the   Phokians, 

j^^mbiy,  and  of  unqualified  devotion  to  Philip.     Their  first 

iTadmittS  vote  was  to  dispossess  the  Phokians  of  their  place  in 

pUcc.''  the  assembly  as  one  of  the  twelve  ancient  Amphik- 

had  had  before  him  a  letter  so  peremp-  I  8i  pvv  fi^v  5«o  tV  tSk  xAyttw  €h^fit^ 
tory  and  insolent  in  its  tone,  he  would  !  iwaofw'  iiuf  9*  ainhs  h  rois  wp^s  ^ftas 
have  animadverted  upon  it  much  more  j  Kpyois  yimrrai,  otos  vvw  i<mp  4w  rmis 
severely.  '  iHro<rx'<r€<rii',  iur<l>akri  mU  ^u»f  rbm  icafl^ 

*  ^schines  went  on  boasting  about  ,  oiJtoC  Toi'tio'tTeu  fratpoy. 
the  excellent  dispositions  of  Philip  to-  i  This  oration  was  delivered  apparently 
wards  Athens,  and  the  great  benefits  '  about  the  middle  of  Olymp.  108,  3 ; 
which  Philip  promised  to  confer  upon  1  some  months  after  the  conquest  of 
her,  for  at  least  several  months  after  :  Thermopylae  by  Philip, 
this  capture  of  Thermopylae,  ylischin^s,  *  Demosth.  De  Pace,  p.  62;  Philippic 
cent.  Timarch.  p.  24,  c.  $^.     *l\iinroy    ii.  p.  69. 


Chap.  LXXXIX.    TREATMENT  OF  THE  PHOKIANS.  4^3 

• 

tyonic  races,  and  to  confer  upon  Philip  the  place  and  two 
votes  (each  of  the  twelve  races  had  two  votes)  thus  left  vacant. 
All  the  rights  to  which  the  Phokians  laid  claim  over  the 
Delphian  temple  were  formally  cancelled.  All  the  towns  in 
Phokis,  twenty-two  in  number,  were  dismantled  and  broken 
up  into  villages.  Abae  alone  was  spared  ;  being  preserved  by 
its  ancient  and  oracular  temple  of  Apollo,  and  by  the  fact 
that  its  inhabitants  had  taken  no  part  in  the  spoliation  of 
Delphi.*  No  village  was  allowed  to  contain  more  than  fifty 
houses,  nor  to  be  nearer  to  another  than  a  minimum  distance 
of  one  furlong.  Under  such  restriction,  the  Phokians  were 
still  allowed  to  possess  and  cultivate  their  territory,  with  the 
exception  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  frontier  transferred  to 
the  Thebans ;  ^  but  they  were  required  to  pay  to  the  Delphian 
temple  an  annual  tribute  of  fifty  talents,  until  the  wealth 
taken  away  should  have  been  made  good.  The  horses  of  the 
Phokians  were  directed  to  be  sold  ;  their  arms  were  to  be  cast 
down  the  precipices  of  Parnassus,  or  burnt.  Such  Phokians 
as  had  participated  individually  in  the  spoliation,  were  pro- 
claimed accursed,  and  rendered  liable  to  arrest  wherever  they 
were  found.' 

By  the  same  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  farther,  the  Lacedae- 
monians, as  having  been  allies  of  the  Phokians,  were  dis- 
possessed of  their  franchise,  that  is,  of  their  right  to  concur  in 
the  Amphiktyonic  suffrage  of  the  Dorian  natioa  This  vote 
probably  emanated  from  the  political  antipathies  of  the  Ar- 
geians  and  Messenians.^ 

The  sentence,  rigorous  as  it  is,  pronounced  by  the  Amphik- 
tyons  against  the   Phokians,  was   merciful  as  com-  Rub  and 
pared  with  some  of  the  propositions  made  in  the  J^^^je 
assembly.     The  CEtaeans  went  so  far  as  to  propose,  ^o^a*»* 
that  all  the  Phokians  of  military  age  should  be  cast  down  the 
precipice  ;  and  iEschinfis  takes  credit  to  himself  for  having 
induced  the  assembly  to  hear  their  defence,  and  thereby  pre- 


*  Pausanias,  x.  3,  2.  Leg.  p.  385.     JAwr  rSw  t€ix«»'  koI  tS»v 

'  This  transfer  to  the  Thebans  is  not ,  T<(Acwy  ivaip4<rtis,    Demosthen^  causes 


mentioned  by  Diodonis,  but  seems  con- 
tained in  the  words  of  Demosthenes 
(Fals.  Lee.  p.  385) — r^s  r&v  *wk{»p 
X^P^*  ^oirriv  fioi\oyTai :    compare  p. 

38a 

•  Diodor.  xvi.  60;   Demosth.  Fals. 


this  severe  sentence  of  the  Amphik- 
tyonic council  to  be  read  to  the  Di- 
kastery  (Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  361). 
Unfortunately  it  has  not  been  pre> 
served. 
*  Pausanias,  x.  8,  2. 
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served  their  lives.^  But  though  the  terms  of  the  sentence  may 
have  been  thus  softened,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  execution 
of  it  by  Thebans,  Thessalians,  and  other  foreigners  quartered 
on  the  country — all  bitter  enemies  of  the  Phokian  name,  and 
giving  vent  to  their  antipathies  under  the  mask  of  pious  in- 
dignation against  sacril^e — went  far  beyond  the  literal  terms 
in  active  cruelty.  That  the  Phokians  were  stripped  and  slain  ' 
— that  children  were  torn  from  their  parents,  wives  from  their 
husbands,  and  the  images  of  the  gods  from  their  temples — 
that  Philip  took  for  himself  the  lion's  share  of  the  plunder  and 
moveable  property — all  these  are  facts  naturally  to  be  ex- 
pected, as  incidental  to  the  violent  measure  of  breaking  up  the 
cities  and  scattering  the  inhabitants.  Of  those,  however,  who 
had  taken  known  part  in  the  spoliation  of  the  temple,  the  greater 
number  went  into  exile  with  Phalaekus  ;  and  not  they  alone, 
but  even  all  such  of  the  moderate  and  meritorious  citizens  as 
could  find  means  to  emigrate.*  Many  of  them  obtained  shelter 
at  Athens.  The  poorer  Phokians  remained  at  home  by  neces- 
sity. But  such  was  the  destruction  inflicted  by  the  conquerors, 
that  even  two  or  three  years  afterwards,  when  Demosthenes 
and  other  Athenian  envoys  passed  through  the  country  in 
their  way  to  the  Amphiktyonic  meeting  at  Delphi,  they  saw 
nothing  but  evidences  of  misery  ;  old  men,  women,  and  little 
children,  without  adults — ruined  houses,  impoverished  villages, 
half-cultivated  fields.*  Well  might  Demosthenfis  say  that 
events  more  terrific  and  momentous  had  never  occurred  in 
the  Grecian  world,  either  in  his  own  time  or  in  that  of  his 
predecessors.* 

*  vEschin6s,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  47,  c  44.  j  Stir^  xai  i\t€af6r'  8t6  yhp  wvv  iwo- 
^Justin,  viii.  5.  "Victi  igitur  ne- |  f>cv^/ic0a  cir  AcA^oir^  {{  kit6!ywiis 
cessitate,    pacta    salute   se   dediderunt.  1  ^w  6pfp  iiiuw  vcirra  ravro,  oUias  iccrrc- 


Sed  pactio  ejus  fidei  fuit,  cujus  antea 
fuerat  deprecati  belli  promissio.  Igitur 
cseduntur  passim  rapiunturque :  non 
liberi  parentibus,  non  conjuges  maritis, 
non  deorum  simulacra  templis  suis  re- 
linquuntur.  Unum  tantum  miseris  sola- 
tium fuit,  quod  cum  Philippus  portione 
praedse  socios  fraudasset,  nihil  renim 
suarum  apud  inimicos  viderunt." 

Compare  Demosthen.  Fals.  Leg.  p. 
366. 

*  iEschin^s,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  47,  c.  44 ; 
Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  366 ;  Demo- 
sthen. De  Pace,  p.  61.  Srt  roh$  ^mk4wv 
^trydHas  (rc&^o/xcv,  &c. 

*  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  361.     Biafui 


$fnifioy  r&v  Iv  rp  viXikI^^  yvrata  S^  ic«U 
weuBdpta  6\lya  koX  trpffffiiras  i^Bpi&vmfs 
olKTpobs,  oitdi*  hp  fh  S^mut*  i^uc4irBat  r^ 
XiAy^  r&p  4x^1  icaK&y  vvp  tvrww^ 

As  this  oration  was  delivered  in  343- 
342  B.C,  the  adverb  of  time  pvp  may  be 
reasonably  referred  to  the  early  part  of 
that  year,  and  the  journey  to  Delphi 
was  perhaps  undertaken  for  the  spring 
meeting  of  the  Amphiktyonic  coun^ 
of  that  year ;  between  two  and  three 
years  after  the  destruction  of  the  Pho- 
kians by  Philip. 

*  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  361. 


Chap,  LXXXIX.  ASCENDENCY  OF  PHILIP.  4IS 

It  was  but  two  years  since  the  conquest  and  ruin  of  Olyn- 
thus,  and  of  thirty-two  Chalkidic  Grecian  cities  be-  irresistible 
sides,  had  spread  abroad  everywhere  the  terrors  and  Sfphu^.*^' 
majesty  of  Philip's  name.  But  he  was  now  exalted  ^^^the"*"**^ 
to  a  still  higher  pinnacle,  by  the  destruction  of  the  ^^jj^jji. 
Phokians,  the  capture  of  Thermopylae,  and  the  sight  brat's? Ae 
of  a  permanent  Macedonian  garrison,  occupying  from  f^^^of 
henceforward  Nikaea  and  other  places  commanding  346  b.c. 
the  pass.*  He  was  extolled  as  restorer  of  the  Amphiktyonic 
assembly,  and  as  avenging  champion  of  the  Delphian  god, 
against  the  sacrilegious  Phokians.  That  he  should  have  ac- 
quired possession  of  an  unassailable  pass,  dismissed  the  for- 
midable force  of  Phalaekus,  and  become  master  of  the  twenty- 
two  Phokian  cities,  all  without  striking  a  blow — ^was  accounted 
the  most  wonderful  of  all  his  exploits.  It  strengthened  more 
than  ever  the  prestige  of  his  constant  good  fortune.  Having 
been  now,  by  the  vote  of  the  Amphiktyons,  invested  with  the 
right  of  Amphiktyonic  suffrage  previously  exercised  by  the 
Phokians,  he  acquired  a  new  Hellenic  rank,  with  increased 
facilities  for  encroachment  and  predominance  in  Hellenic 
affairs.  Moreover,  in  the  month  of  August  346  B.C,  about 
two  months  after  the  surrender  of  Phokis  to  Philip,  the  season 
recurring  for  celebrating  the  great  Pythian  festival,  after  the 
usual  interval  of  four  years,  the  Amphiktyons  conferred  upon 
Philip  the  signal  honour  of  nominating  him  president  to  cele- 
brate this  festival,  in  conjunction  with  the  Thebans  and  Thes- 
salians  ;  ^  an  honorary  pre-eminence,  which  ranked  among  the 
loftiest  aspirations  of  ambitious  Grecian  despots,  and  which 
Jason  of  Pherae  had  prepared  to  appropriate  for  himself  twenty- 
four  years  before,  at  the  moment  when  he  was  assassinated.^ 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  Athenians,  mortified  and  indignant  at 


'  Demosth.  ad  Phllipp.  Epistolam, 
p.  153*  fiiKodau  fiiv  ^povp^  iccBT4xwt 
&c. 

'  Diodor.  xvi  60.     nQhai  Z\  xal  rhv 


fact,  that  the  Corinthians  had  allied 
themselves  with  the  Phokians  daring 
the  Sacred  War — though  there  is  no 
other  evidence  of  the  fact  except  this 
passage.      But    the    Corinthians   were 


rtiv  itcd  6cTTaA.£v,  Zih.  rh  KopivBiovs  i  never  invested  with  any  authoritative 
lUTtvxilKiytu  rois  *wK€v<ri  tls  rb  6uoy  character  in  reference  to  the  lythian 
irapayofjJas,  '  festival.      They    were    the    rec(^[nised 


The  reason  here  assigned  by  Dio- 
doms,  why  the  Amphiktyons  placed 
the  celebration  of  the  Pythian  festival 
in  the  hands  of  Philip  cannot  be  under- 


presidents  of  the  Isthmian  festival.  I 
cannot  but  think  that  Diodorus  has  been 
misled  by  a  confusion  of  these  two  fes- 
tivals one  with  the  other. 


stood.     It  may  be  true,  as  matter  of  1      '  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi. 
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the  unexpected  prostration  of  their  hopes  and  the  utter  ruin 
of  their  allies,  refused  to  send  deputies  to  the  Amphiktyons — 
affected  even  to  disregard  the  assembly  as  irregular — and 
refrained  from  despatching  their  sacred  legation  as  usual,  to 
sacrifice  at  the  Pythian  festival.^  The  Amphiktyonic  vote 
did  not  the  less  pass ;  without  the  concurrence,  indeed,  either 
of  Athens  or  of  Sparta,  yet  with  the  hearty  support  not  only  of 
Thebans  and  Thessalians,  but  also  of  Argeians,  Messenians, 
Arcadians,  and  all  those  who  counted  upon  Philip  as  a  pro- 
bable auxiliary  against  their  dangerous  Spartan  neighbour.' 
And  when  envoys  from  Philip  and  from  the  Thessalians 
arrived  at  Athens,  notifying  that  he  had  been  invested  with 
the  Amphiktyonic  suffrage,  and  inviting  the  concurrence  of 
Athens  in  his  reception,  prudential  considerations  obliged  the 
Athenians,  though  against  their  feelings,  to  pass  a  vote  of  con- 
currence. Even  Demosthenes  was  afraid  to  break  the  recent 
peace,  however  inglorious,  and  to  draw  upon  Athens  a  general 
Amphiktyonic  war,  headed  by  the  king  of  Macedoa^ 

Here  then  was  a  momentous  political  change  doubly  fatal 
Great  to  the  HcUenic  world :  first,  in  the  new  position  of 

chstnsc 

effected  by     Philip  both  as  master  of  the  keys  of  Greece  and  as 

this  DC2ICC 

in  Grecian  rccogniscd  Amphiktyouic  leader,  with  means  of  direct 
reiati^.  access  and  influence  even  on  the  inmost  cities  of 
Peloponnesus;  next,  in  the  lowered  banner  and  uncovered 
frontier  of  Athens,  disgraced  by  the  betrayal  both  of  her 
Phokian  allies  and  of  the  general  safety  of  Greece,  and  re- 
compensed only  in  so  far  as  she  regained  her  captives. 

How  came  the  Athenians  to  sanction  a  peace  at  once 
dishonourable  and  ruinous,  yielding  to  Philip  that  important 
pass,  the  common  rampart  of  Attica  and  of  Southern  Greece, 
which  he  could  never  have  carried  -in  war  at  the  point  of 

*  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  380-398.  .  iEschinfe  of  having  been  tlie  only  orator 
othrw  9tiyk  Koi  o-x^Xm  rryovfUpmv  robs  in  the  city  who  spoke  in  favoor  of  the 
raKeuwApovs  irdax^^^  ^wciaf,  &iTT€  fi'fir^  j  proposition,  there  being  a  strong  feeling 
robs  ^K  rfis  fiovXris  Btotpohs  ti'fyrt  robs  in  the  assembly  and  in  the  people 
69<rfio$4Tas  tls  rci  Tl^Out  irifv^cu^  ikAX'  |  against  it  Demosthenes  must  have 
kiroirnivoA  rris  warplov  Otwpitu,  See  ^  forgotten,  or  did  not  wish  to  remember, 
Demosth.  De  Pace,  p.  6a    robs  avtft'  \  his  own  harangue  De  Pace,  delivered 


K7l\vB6ras    ro^rovs    Ka\  ^dcKoy 
ras  ^Kfii^iKriiopas  tJvaif  &c. 


three, years  before.    In  spite  of  the  re- 
pagnance  of  the  people,  very  easy  to 


'  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  61 ;   Phi-  |  imderdtand,  I  conclude  that  the  decree 


lippic  ii.  p.  68,  69. 

*  Demosth.  De  Pace,  p.  60-63  *  ^^' 
mosth.  Fals.  L<^.  p.  375.  In  the  latter 
passage,  p.  375,  Demosthenes  accuses 


must  have  passed ;  since,  if  it  had  been 
rejected,  consequences  must  have  arisen 
which  would  have  come  to  our  know- 
ledge. 


Chap.  LXXXIX.  DEMOSTHENES  AND  ^ESCHINfiS.  4^7 

the  sword  ?    Doubtless  the  explanation  of  this  proceeding  is 
to  be  found,  partly,  in  the  general  state  of  the  Athe-  How  Athens 
nian  mind ;  repugnance  to  military  cost  and  effort —  JX^Abc 
sickness  and  shame  at  their  past  war  with  Philip —  ^awM 
alarm  from  the  prodigious  success  of  his  arms — and  f^^^^^' 
pressing  anxiety  to  recover  the  captives  taken  at  ^cr  envoys. 
Olynthus.     But  the  feelings  here  noticed,  powerful  as  they 
were,  would  not  have  ended  in  such  a  peace,  had  they  not 
been  seconded  by  the  deliberate  dishonesty  of  iEschin^s  and 
a  majority  of  his  colleagues,  who  deceived  their  countrymen 
with  a  tissue  of  false  assurances  as  to  the  purposes  of  Philip, 
and  delayed  their  proceedings  on  the  second  embassy  in  such 
manner  that  he  was  actually  at  Thermopylae  before  the  real 
danger  of  the  pass  was  known  at  Athens. 

Making  all  just  allowance  for  mistrust  of  Demosthenes  as  a 
witness,  there  appears  in  the  admissions  of  iEschin^s  Dcmosthc- 
himself  sufficient  evidence  of  corruption.     His  reply  ^chlnas- 
to  Demosthenes,  though  successfully  meeting  some  EJJ^J!^tyand 
collateral  aggravations,  seldom   touches,  and  never  ^^/j^s 
repels,   the  main  articles  of  impeachment  against  SkS^^ad- 
himself.     The  dilatory  measures  of  the  second  em-  "^'^'•o"^- 
bassy — the  postponement  of  the  oath-taking  until  Philip  was 
within  three  days'  march  of  Thermopylae — the  keeping  back  of 
information  about  the  danger  of  that  pass,  until  the  Athenians 
were  left  without  leisure  for  deliberating  on  the  conjuncture 
— all  these  grave  charges  remain  without  denial  or  justification. 
The  refusal  to  depart  at  once  on  the  second  embassy,  and  to 
go  straight  to  Philip  in  Thrace  for  the  protection  of  Kerso- 
bleptfis,  is  indeed  explained,  but  in  a  manner  which  makes  the 
case  rather  worse  than  better.     And  the  gravest  matter  of  all 
— ^the  false  assurances  given  to  the  Athenian  public  respecting 
Philip's  purposes — are  plainly  admitted  by  iEschinfis.* 

In  regard  to  these  public  assurances  given  by  iEschin^s 
about  Philip's  intentions,  corrupt  mendacity  appears  to  me 
the  only  supposition  admissible.  There  is  nothing,  even  in 
his  own  account,  to  explain  how  he  came  to  be  beguiled  into 


'  i£schin£s,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  43,  c.  37. 
ToOro  o^K  &ira77€<Xa4,  &XX*  i}iro<rx((r6at 

Compare  p.  43,  c  36  ;  p.  46,  c  41 ;  p. 
52,  c.  54 — also  p.  31-41 — also  the  speech 

VOL.   IX.  2   E 


ac^inst   Ktesiphon,   p.  65,   c.  30.     &s 

koHL  rks   nky   iv  ^wKtvai  ir<{Aeis  irapa- 
h6^us  hfcurrirovs  4voif\fff^  &c. 
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such  flagrant  misjudgement ;  while  the  hypothesis  of  honest 
error  is  ytt  farther  refuted  by  his  own  subsequent  conduct 
"If  (argues  Demosthenes)  iGschinfis  had  been  sincerely  misled 
by  Philip,  so  as  to  pledge  his  own  veracity  and  character  to 
the  truth  of  positive  assurances  given  publicly  before  his 
countrymen,  respecting  Philip's  designs — then  on  finding  that 
the  result  belied  him,  and  that  he  had  fatally  misled  those 
whom  he  undertook  to  guide,  he  would  be  smitten  with  com- 
punction, and  would  in  particular  abominate  the  name  of 
Philip  as  one  who  had  disgraced  him  and  made  him  an 
unconscious  instrument  of  treachery.  But  the  fact  has  been 
totally  otherwise ;  immediately  after  the  peac^  iEschinds 
visited  Philip  to  share  his  triumph,  and  has  been  ever  since 
his  avowed  partisan  and  advocate."  ^  Such  conduct  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  supposition  of  honest  mistake,  and  goes  to 
prove — what  the  proceedings  of  the  second  embassy  all  bear 
out — that  iEschin^s  was  the  hired  agent  of  Philip  for  deliber- 
ately deceiving  his  countrymen  with  gross  falsehood.  Even 
as  reported  by  himself,  the  language  of  i£schin^  betokens  his 
ready  surrender  of  Grecian  freedom,  and  his  recognition  of 
Philip  as  a  master  ;  for  he  gives  not  only^his  consent,  but  his 
approbation,  to  the  entry  of  Philip  within  Thermopylae,'  only 
exhorting  him,  when  he  comes  ther^  to  act  against  Thebes 
and  in  defence  of  the  Bceotian  cities.  This,  in  an  Athenian 
envoy,  argues  a  blindness  little  short  of  treason.  The  irrepar- 
able  misfortune,  both  for  Athens  and  for  free  Greece  generally, 
was  to  bring  Philip  within  Thermopylae,  with  power  sufficient 


*  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  373,  374. 
I  translate  the  substance  of  the  argu- 
ment, not  the  words. 

•  iCschines,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  43,  c.  36. 
In  rebutting  the  charge  against  him 
of  having  betrayed  the  Phokians  to 
Philip,  i€schin6s  (Fals.  Leg.  p.  46,  47) 
dwells  upon  the  circumstance,  that  none 
of  the  Phokian  exiles  appeared  to  assist 
in  the  accusation,  and  that  some  three 
or  four  Phokians  and  Bceotlans  (whom 
he  calls  by  name)  were  ready  to  appear 
as  witnesses  in  his  favour. 

The  reason  why  none  of  them  ap- 
peared against  him  appears  to  me  suf- 
ficiently explained  by  Demosthenes. 
The  Phokians  were  in  a  state  far  too 
prostrate  and  terror-stricken  to  incur 
new  enmities,  or  to  come  forward  as 


accusers  of  one  of  the  Athenian  par- 
tisans of  Philip,  whose  soldiers  were  in 
possession  of  their  country. 

The  reason  why  some  of  them  1^ 
peared  in  his  favour  is  also  explained 
by  iEsdiin^  himself^  when  he  states 
that  he  had  pleaded  for  them  bef<»e  the 
Amphiktyomc  assembly,  and  had  ob- 
tained for  them  a  mitigation  of  that 
extreme  penalty  which  their  most  violent 
enemies  urged  against  them.  To  cap- 
tives at  the  mercy  of  their  opponents, 
sudi  an  interference  might  well  appear 
deserving  of  gratitude ;  quite  apart  nom 
the  (question,  how  far  i£schin£s  as  envoy, 
by  his  previous  communications  to  the 
Athenian  people,  had  contributed  to 
betray  Thermopylae  and  the  Phokians 
to  PhUip. 
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to  put  down  Thebes  and  reconstitute  Boeotia — even  if  it  could 
have  been  made  sure  that  such  would  be  the  first  employment 
of  his  power.  The  same  negotiator,  who  had  begun  his 
mission  by  the  preposterous  flourish  of  calling  upon  Philip  to 
give  up  Amphipolis,  ended  by  treacherously  handing  over  to 
him  a  new  conquest  which  he  could  not  otherwise  have  ac- 
quired. Thermopylae,  betrayed  once  before  by  Ephialt^s  the 
Malian  to  Xerxes,  was  now  betrayed  a  second  time  by  the 
Athenian  envoys  to  an  extra-Hellenic  power  yet  more  for- 
midable. 

The  ruinous  peace  of  346  B.c.  was  thus  brought   upon 
Athens  not  simply  by  mistaken  impulses  of  her  own, 
but  also   by  the  corruption  of  iEschin^s  and   the  gra«fui 
major  part  of  her  envoys.     Demosthenes  had  cer-  E^^ht"* 
tainly  no  hand  in  the  result     He  stood  in  decided  b^hc  cor^ 
opposition  to  the  majority  of  the  envoys :  a   fact  JiS?S?ii°cn- 
manifest  as  well  from  his  own  assurances,  as  from  ^°^' 
the  complaints  vented  against  him,  as  a  colleague  insupport- 
ably  troublesome,  by  iEschin^s.     Demosthenes  affirms  too, 
that  after  fruitless  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  majority,  he 
tried  to  make  knoA^n  their  misconduct  to  his  countrymen  at 
home  both  by  personal  return  and  by  letter ;  and  that  in  both 
cases  his  attempts  were  frustrated.     Whether  he  did  all  that 
he  could  towards  this  object,  cannot  be  determined ;  but  we 
find  no  proof  of  any  shortcoming.     The   only  point   upon 
which    Demosthenes    appears    open   to  censure,   is,   on   his 
omission  to  protest  emphatically  during  the  debates  of  the 
month  Elaphebolion  at  Athens,  when  the  Phokians  were  first 
practically  excluded  from  the  treaty.     I   discover  no  other 
fault  established  on  probable  grounds  against  him,  amidst  the 
multifarious   accusations,    chiefly   personal    and    foreign    to 
the  main  issue,  preferred  by  his  opponent. 

Respecting  Philokrat^s — the  actual  mover,  in  the  Athenian 
assembly,  of  all  the  important  resolutions  tending  to  bring 
about  this  peace — we  learn,  that  being  impeached  by  Hy- 
perides  ^  not  long  afterwards,  he  retired  from  Athens  without 


'  DemosUL  Fals.  Leg.  p.  376.  This 
impeachment  is  alluded  to  oy  H3rperid6s 
himself  in  his  oration  in  defence  of  Euxe- 
nippiis,  recently  discovered  in  an  Egyp- 
tian papyrus,  and  edited  by  Mr.  Churchill 


Babington,  along  with  fragments  from 
another  oration  of  Hyperid€s  (Cam- 
bridge,  1853,  p.  13).  Hyperid^  takes 
some  credit  to  himself  for  having  made 
his  accusation  very  special.     Having  set 

2   £   2 
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standing  trial,  and  was  condemned  In  his  absence.  Both  he 
and  iEschinfis  (so  Demosthenes  asserts)  had  received 
ineniand  from  PhiHp  bribes  and  grants  out  of  the  spoils  of 
t?on  oPphi-  Olynthus  ;  and  Philokrat^,  especially,  displayed  his 
**  ™  *  newly-acquired  wealth  at  Athens  with  impudent 
ostentation.*  These  are  allegations  in  themselves  probable, 
though  coming  from  a  political  rival.  The  peace,  having  dis- 
appointed every  one*s  hopes,  came  speedily  to  be  regarded 
with  shame  and  regret,  of  which  Philokrat^  bore  the  brunt  as 
its  chief  author.  Both  iEschinfes  and  Demosthenes  sought  to 
cast  upon  each  other  the  imputation  of  confederacy  with 
Philokrat^s. 
The  pious  feeling  of  Diodorus  leads  him  to  describe,  with 
peculiar  seriousness,  the  divine  judgements  which  fell 
death  of  all  ou  all  thosc  coucemed  in  despoiling  the  Delphian 
thespoiia-  temple.  Phalaekus,  with  his  mercenaries  out  of 
Ddphian*  Phokis,  retired  first  into  Peloponnesus  ;  from  thence 
seeking  to  cross  to  Tarentum,  he  was  forced  back 
when  actually  on  shipboard  by  a  mutiny  of  his  soldiers,  and 
passed  into  Krete.  Here  he  took  service  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Knossus  against  those  of  Lyktus.  Over  the  latter  he 
gained  a  victory,  and  their  city  was  only  rescued  from  him  by 
the  unexpected  arrival  of  the  Spartan  king  Archidamus. 
That  prince,  recently  the  auxiliary  of  Phalaekus  in  Phokis,  was 
now  on  his  way  across  the  sea  towards  Tarentum,  near  which 
city  he  was  slain  a  few  years  afterwards.  Phalaekus,  repulsed 
from  Lyktus,  next  laid  siege  to  Kydonia,  and  was  bringing 
up  engines  to  batter  the  walls,  when  a  storm  of  thunder  and 
lightning  arose,  so  violent  that  his  engines  "  were  burnt  by  the 
divine  fire,"^  and  he  himself  with  several  soldiers  perished  in 
trying  to  extinguish  the  flames.  His  remaining  army  passed 
into  Peloponnesus,  where  they  embraced  the  cause  of  some 
Eleian  exiles  against  the  government  of  Elis ;  but  were  van- 
quished, compelled  to  surrender,  and  either  sold  into  slavery 
or  put  to  death,^  Even  the  wives  of  the  Phokian  leaders,  who 
had  adorned  themselves  with  some  of  the  sacred  donatives 


forth  the  express  words  of  the  decree 
proposed  and  carried  in  the  public  as- 
sembly by  Philokratcs,  he  denounces  the 
decree  as  mischievous  to  the  people,  and 


the  proposer  as  having  been  bribed.  I  *     Diodor.  xvi.  6l,  62,  63. 


*  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  375,  376, 

377,  386. 

•  Diodor.  xvl  63.     ihrd  row  tfeiw 
pbs  KaT€<p\4x^<raM,  &c. 
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out  of  the  Delphian  temple,  were  visited  with  the  like  ex- 
tremity of  suffering.  And  while  the  gods  dealt  thus  rigor- 
ously with  the  authors  of  the  sacrilege,  they  exhibited  favour 
no  less  manifest  towards  their  champion  Philip,  whom  they 
exalted  more  and  more  towards  the  pinnacle  of  honour  and 
dominion.^ 


«( 


'  Diodor.  xvi.   64;   Justin,   viii.    2. 

Dignum  itaque  qui  a  Diis  proximus 
habeator,  per  quern  Deorum  inajestas 
vindicata  sit" 


Some  of  these  mercenaries,  however, 
who  had  been  employed  in  Phokis, 
perished  in  Sicily  in  the  service  of  Ti- 
moleon — as  has  been  already  related. 
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CHAPTER    XC. 

FROM  THE  PEACE  OF  346  RC,  TO  THE  BATTLE  OF  CH^RONEIA 

AND  THE  DEATH  OF  PHILIP. 

I  HAVE  described  in  my  last  chapter  the  conclusion  of  the 
Sacred  War,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  Am- 
PhiUp after  phiktyottic  assembly  by  Philip;  together  with  the 
sionofthe  dishonourablc  peace  of  346  B.C,  whereby  Athens, 
after  a  war  feeble  in  management  and  inglorious  in 
result,  was  betrayed  by  the  treachery  of  her  own  envoys  into 
the  abandonment  of  the  pass  of  Thermopylae — a  new  sacrifice, 
not  required  by  her  actual  position,  and  more  fatal  to  her 
future  security  than  any  of  the  previous  losses.  This  impor- 
tant pass,  the  key  of  Greece,  had  now  come  into  possession  of 
Philip,  who  occupied  it,  together  with  the  Phokian  territory, 
by  a  permanent  garrison  of  his  own  troops.^  The  Amphikty- 
onic  assembly  had  become  an  instrument  for  his  exaltation. 
Both  Thebans  and  Thessalians  were  devoted  to  his  interest ; 
rejoicing  in  the  ruin  of  their  common  enemies  the  Phokians, 
without  reflecting  on  the  more  formidable  power  now  esta- 
blished on  their  frontiers.  Though  the  power  of  Thebes  had 
been  positively  increased  by  regaining  Orchomenus  and 
Koroneia,  yet,  comparatively  speaking,  the  new  position  of 
Philip  brought  upon  her,  as  well  as  upon  Athens  and  the  rest 
of  Greece,  a  degradation  and  extraneous  mastery  such  as  had 
never  before  been  endured.* 

This  new  position  of  Philip,  as  champion  of  the  Amphik- 
tyonic  assembly,  and  within  the  line  of  common  Grecian  de- 
fence, was  profoundly  felt  by  Demosthenes.  A  short  time 
after  the  surrender  of  Thermopylae,  when  the  Thessalian  and 
Macedonian  envoys  had  arrived  at  Athens,  announcing  the 
recent  determination   of  the  Amphiktyons  to  confer   upon 


*  Demosth.  Philipp.  iii.  p.  119. 

*  Demosth.  De  Pace,  p.  62.     wwl  ik  Bn$cdois  wphs  i/Jkv  rh  rin¥  x^P^  iccko- 
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Philip  the  place  in  that  assembly  from  whence  the  Phokians 
had  been  jttst  expelled,  concurrence  of  Athens  in  this  sendments 
vote  wm$  invited  ;  but  the  Athenians,  mortified  and  su»?^S^ 
exasperated  at  the  recent  turn  of  events,  were  hardly  J^IS^^ 
4li8posed  to  acquiesce.     Here  we  find  Demosthenes  ^^^^' 
taking  the  cautious  side,  and  strongly  advising  com-  JSS^ato^t^ 
pliance.     He  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  refraining  Jf^  Sf*^" 
from  any  measure  calculated  to  break  the  existing  ^**"'*p- 
peace,  however  deplorable  may  have  been  its  conditions ; 
and  of  giving  no  pretence  to  the  Amphiktyons  for  voting  con- 
joint war  against  Athens,  to  be  executed  by  Philip.^    These 
recommendations,  prudent   under  the  circumstances,   prove 
that  Demosthente,  though  dissatisfied  with  the  peace,  was 
anxious  to  keep  it  now  that  it  was  made ;  and  that  if  he 
afterwards  came  to  renew  his  exhortations  to  war,  this  was 
owing  to  new  encroachments  and  more  menacing  attitude 
on  the  part  of  Philip. 

We  have  other  evidences,  besides  the  Demosthenic  speech 
just  cited,  to  attest  the  effect  of  Philip's  new  position       ^^ 
on  the  Grecian  mind    Shortly  after  the  peace,  and  of  isokratas 
before  the  breakmg  up  of  the  Phokian  towns  mto  toPhuip- 

*  his  abnega* 

villages  had  been  fully  carried  into  detail,  Isokratfis  §3,^^^ 
published  his  letter  addressed  to  Philip — ^the  Oratio 
ad  Philippum.  The  purpose  of  this  letter  is,  to  invite  Philip 
to  reconcile  the  four  great  cities  of  Greece — Sparta,  Athens, 
Thebes,  and  Argos ;  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  their  united 
force,  as  well  as  of  Greece  generally ;  and  to  invade  Asia,  for 
the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  Persian  empire,  of  liberating 
the  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  of  providing  new  homes  for  the 
unsettled  wanderers  in  Greece.  The  remarkable  point  here 
IS,  that  Isokratfis  puts  the  Hellenic  world  under  subordination 
and  pupilage  to  Philip,  renouncing  all  idea  of  it  as  a  self- 
sustaining  and  self-regulating  system.  He  extols  Philip's 
exploits,  good  fortune,  and  power,  above  all  historical  parallels 
— treats  him  unequivocally  as  the  chief  of  Greece, — and  only 
exhorts  him  to  make  as  good  use  of  his  power,  as  his  ancestor 
Herakl^s  had  made  in  early  times.*  He  recommends  him, 
by  impartial  and  conciliatory  behaviour  towards  all,  to  acquire 
for  himself  the  same  devoted  esteem  among  the  Greeks  as  that 


'  Demosth.  De  Pace,  p.  60,  61.       *  Isokrates,  Or.  v.  ad  Philipp.  s.  128-135. 
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which  now  prevailed  among  his  own  Macedonian  officers — or 
as  that  which  existed  among  the  Lacedaemonians  towards  the 
Spartan  kings.^  Great  and  melancholy  indeed  is  the  change 
which  had  come  over  the  old  age  of  Isokrat^s,  since  he  pub- 
lished the  Panegyrical  Oration  (380  B.C. — thirty-four  years 
before),  wherein  he  invokes  a  united  Pan-hellenic  expedition 
against  Asia,  under  the  joint  guidance  of  the  two  Hellenic 
chiefs  by  land  and  sea — Sparta  and  Athens ;  and  wherein  he 
indignantly  denounces  Sparta  for  having,  at  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas,  introduced  for  her  own  purposes  a  Persian  rescript 
to  impose  laws  on  the  Grecian  world.  The  prostration  of 
Grecian  dignity,  serious  as  it  was,  involved  in  the  peace 
of  Antalkidas,  was  far  less  disgraceful  than  that  recommended 
by  Isokrat^s  towards  Philip — himself  indeed  personally  of 
Hellenic  parentage,  but  a  Macedonian  or  barbarian  (as 
Demosthenes*  terms  him)  by  power  and  position.  As  JEs- 
chinas,  when  employed  in  embassy  from  Athens  to  Philip, 
thought  that  his  principal  duty  consisted  in  trying  to  persuade, 
him  by  eloquence  to  restore  Amphipolis  to  Athens,  and  put- 
down  Thebes — so  Isokrat^s  relies  upon  his  skilful  pen  to  dis- 
pose the  new  chief  to  a  good  use  of  imperial  power — ^to  make 
him  protector  of  Greece,  and  conqueror  of  Asia.  If  copious 
and  elegant  flattery  could  work  such  a  miracle,  Isokrat^ 
might  hope  for  success.  But  it  is  painful  to  note  the  increas- 
ing subservience,  on  the  part  of  estimable  Athenian  freemen 
like  Tsokratds,  to  a  foreign  potentate  ;  and  the  declining  senti- 
ment of  Hellenic  independence  and  dignity,  conspicuous  after 
the  peace  of  346  B.C.  in  reference  to  Philip. 

From  Isokrat^s  as  well  as  from  Demosthenes,  we  thus 
obtain  evidence  of  the  imposing  and  intimidating 
thTpcrai^  effect  of  Philip's  name  in  Greece  after  the  peace  of 
-hfs  m^'iL"'  346  B.C.  Ochus,  the  Persian  king,  was  at  this  time 
revoitcreiU**  embarrassed  by  unsubdued  revolt  among  his  sub- 
pheniciaand  j^^^g  .  ^hjch  Isokrat^s  urgcs  as  one  motive  for  Philip 
to  attack  him.  Not  only  Egypt,  but  also  Phenicia 
and  Cyprus,  were  in  revolt  against  the  Persian  king.  One 
expedition  (if  not  two)  on  a  large  scale,  undertaken  by  him 


*  Isokrat.  Or.  v.  ad  Philipp.  s.  91. 

Ap^s  AoKfSaifjLoviovs  re  wphi  robs  kavrStv 
fia(rt\4as  fx^^'^'^r  tov*  8'  iralpovs  robs 


cobs  wpits  o*^  9iaK€ifi4yovs.    "Etrri  8*  oi 
XoAfir^y   TUX**''    TQvrwy,    fjy    iOek'^cps 
Koivhs  ixcuri  yfytaOatf  &.c. 
*  Demosth.  Philipp.  iii.  p.  Ii8. 
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for  the  purpose  of  reconquering  Egypt,  had  been  disgracefully 
repulsed,  in  consequence  of  the  ability  of  the  generals  (Dio- 
phantus  an  Athenian  and  Lamius  a  Spartan)  who  commanded 
the  Grecian  mercenaries  in  the  service  of  the  Egyptian  prince 
Nektanebus.^  About  the  time  of  the  peace  of  346  B.C.  in 
Greece,  however,  Ochus  appears  to  have  renewed  with  better 
success  his  attack  on  Cyprus,  Phenicia,  and  Egypt  To  re- 
conquer Cyprus,  he  put  in  requisition  the  force  of  the  Karian 
prince  Idrieus  (brother  and  successor  of  Mausolus  and  Arte- 
misia), at  this  time  not  only  the  most  powerful  prince  in  Asia 
Minor,  but  also  master  of  the  Grecian  islands  Chios,  Kos,  and 
Rhodes,  probably  by  means  of  an  internal  oligarchy  in  each, 
who  ruled  in  his  interest  and  through  his  soldiers.*  Idrieus 
sent  to  Cyprus  a  force  of  40  triremes  and  8cxx)  mercenary 
troops,  under  the  command  of  the  Athenian  Phokion  and  of 
Evagoras,  an  exiled  member  of  the  dynasty  reigning  at 
Salamis  in  the  island.  After  a  long  siege  of  Salamis  itself, 
which  was  held  against  the  Persian  king  by  Protagoras,  pro- 
bably another  member  of  the  same  dynasty — ^and  after  exten- 
sive operations  throughout  the  rest  of  this  rich  island,  afford- 
ing copious  plunder  to  the  soldiers,  so  as  to  attract  numerous 
volunteers  from  the  mainland — all  Cyprus  was  again  brought 
under  the  Persian  authority.* 

The  Phenicians  had  revolted  from  Ochus  at  the  same  time 
as  the   Cypriots,  and  in  concert  with  Nektanebus 

/.  »i  /.  «  1  ...         Rcconquest 

prmce  of  Eerypt,  from  whom  they  received  a  rem-  ofPhcnida 

tT  f  ^         f  .  1        Tiir       .         by  Ochus— 

forcement  of  4000  Greek  mercenaries  under  Mentor  perfidy  of 
the  Rhodian.     Of  the  three  great  Phenician  cities,  prfnci  °°**"^ 
Sidon,  Tyre,  and  Aradus — each  a  separate  political    ^"  ** 
community,  but  administering  their  common  affairs  at  a  joint 


•  Isokrat^s,  Or.  v.  Philipp.  s.  118;  |  An  oration  delivered  in  the  latter  half 
Diodor.  xv.  40,  44,  48.    Diodorus  al-    of  346  B.C.  aAer  the  peace. 


ludes  three  several  times  to  this  repulse 
of  Ochus  from  Egypt.  Compare  De- 
mosth.     De  Rhod.  Libert  p.  193. 

Trogus  mentions  three  different  ex- 
peditions of  Ochus  against  Egypt  (Ar- 


Compare  Demosth.  De  Rhod.  Liber- 
tat,  p.  121,  an  oration  four  years  earlier. 

■  Diodor.  xvi.  42-46.  In  the  Inscrip- 
tion No.  87  of  Boeckh's  Corpus  In- 
scriptt,  we  find  a  decree  passed  by  the 


gument  ad  Justin,  lib.  x.).  Athenians  recognising    friendship  and 

*  Isokratfe,  Or.  v.  Philipp.  s.  102.  '  hospitality  with  the  Sidonian  prince 
*l9pt4a  7#  rhr  tinrop^arow  r&y  ¥v¥  ^  Strato — from  whom  they  seem  to  have 
•wtpl  T^r  Ijweipoy^  &c.  I  received  a  donation  of  ten  talents.    The 

Demosth.  De  Pace,  p.  63.  iifius  8i  note  of  date  in  this  decree  is  not  pre - 
i&fjit¥ — Koi  rhy  Kapa  rki  v^ffovs  Kara-  served ;  but  M.  Boeckh  conceives  it  to 
Xofifidyuv^  Xiov  /coi  Kwy  koX  'Pd^oy,  &c.    date  between  Olympiad  101-104. 
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town  called  Tripolis,  composed  of  three  separate  walled  cir- 
cuits, a  furlong  apart  from  each  other — Sidon  was  at  once 
the  oldest,  the  richest,  and  the  greatest  sufferer  from  Persian 
oppression.  Hence  the  Sidonian  population,  with  their  prince 
Tennte,  stood  foremost  in  the  revolt  against  Ochus,  employ- 
ing their  great  wealth  in  hiring  soldiers,  preparing  arms,  and 
accumulating  every  means  of  defence.  In  the  first  outbreak 
they  expelled  the  Persian  garrison,  seized  and  punished  some 
of  the  principal  officers,  and  destroyed  the  adjoining  palace 
and  park  reserved  for  the  satrap  or  king.  Having  farther 
defeated  the  neighbouring  satraps  of  Kilikia  and  Syria, 
strengthened  the  defences  of  the  city  by  triple 
heightened  walls,  and  a  fleet  of  lOO  triremes  aad  quinque- 
remes.  Incensed  at  these  proceedings,  Odn^  fnarched  with 
an  immense  force  from  Babylon.  But  Ob  means  of  corruption 
served  him  better  than  his  sltwol  Tlie  Sidonian  prince  Tenn^ 
in  combination  with  Mentoc;  catered  into  private  bargain  with 
him,  betrayed  to  him  fkst  one  hundred  of  the  principal  citi- 
zens, and  next  placed  the  Persian  army  in  possession  of  the 
city-walls.  Ochus,  having  slain  the  hundred  citizens  surren- 
dered to  him,  together  with  five  hundred  more  who  came  to 
him  with  boughs  of  supplication,  intimated  his  purpose  of 
taking  signal  revenge  on  the  Sidonians  generally ;  who  took 
the  desperate  resolution,  first  of  burning  their  fleet  that  no  one 
might  escape—next,  of  shutting  themselves  up  with  their 
families,  and  setting  fire  each  man  to  his  own  house.  In  this 
deplorable  conflagration  40,000  persons  are  said  to  have 
perished  ;  and  such  was  the  wealth  destroyed,  that  the  privi- 
lege of  searching  the  ruins  was  purchased  for  a  large  sum  of 
money.  Instead  of  rewarding  the  traitor  Tennfis,  Ochus  con- 
cluded the  tragedy  by  putting  him  to  death.^ 

Flushed  with  this  unexpected  success,  Ochus  marched  with 
Rcconqucst  ^^  immcuse  force  against  Egypt  He  had  in  his 
the^^eiSa^^  army  10,000  Greeks ;  6000  by  requisition  from  the 
SSuor"^  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor ;  3000  by  request  from 
Bagoas.  Argos ;  and  1000  from  Thebes."  To  Athens  and 
Sparta,  he  had  sent  a  like  request,  but  had  received  from 
both  a  courteous  refusal.     His  army,  Greek  and  Asiatic,  the 


»  Diodor.  xvi.  42,  43,  45.  "  Decisis 
optimatibus  Sidona  cepit  Ochus  "  (Tra- 
gus, Argum.  ad  Justin,  lib.  x.). 


*  Diodor.  xvL  47  ;  Isokrates,  Or.  xii. 
PanaUienaic.  s.  171. 
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largest  which  Persia  had  sent  forth  for  many  years,  was  dis- 
tributed into  three  divisions,  each  commanded  by  one  Greek 
and  one  Persian  general ;  one  of  the  three  divisions  was  con* 
fided  to  Mentor  and  the  eunuch  Bag6as,  the  two  ablest  ser- 
vants of  the  Persian  king.  The  Egyptian  prince  Nektanebus, 
having  been  long  aware  of  the  impending  attack,  had  also 
assembled  a  numerous  force  ;  not  less  than  20,000  mercenary 
Greeks,  with  a  far  larger  body  of  Egyptians  and  Libyans. 
He  had  also  taken  special  care  to  put  the  eastern  branch  of 
the  Nile,  with  the  fortress  of  Pelusium  at  its  mouth,  in  a  full 
state  of  defence..  But  these  ample  means  of  defence  were 
rendered  unavailing,  partly  by  his  own  unskilfulness  and  in- 
competence, partly  by  the  ability  and  cunning  of  Mentor  and 
Bag6as.  Nektanebus  was  obliged  to  retire  into  Ethiopia ;  all 
Egypt  fell  with  little  resistance  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians ; 
the  fortified  places  capitulated — the  temples  were  pillaged, 
with  an  immense  booty  to  the  victors^ — and  even  the  sacred 
archives  of  the  temples  were  carried  off,  to  be  afterwards 
resold  to  the  priests  for  an  additional  sum  of  money.  The 
wealthy  territory  of  Egypt  again  became  a  Persian  province, 
under  the  satrap  Pherendatfis ;  while  Ochus  returned  to 
Babylon,  with  a  large  increase  both  of  dominion  and  of 
reputation.  The  Greek  mercenaries  were  dismissed  to  re- 
turn home,  with  an  ample  harvest  both  of  pay  and  plunder.^ 
They  constituted  in  fact  the  principal  eirme^  of  force  on 
bath  sides ;  some  Gneks  eoabled  tbc  Persian  king  to  subdue 
revolters,'  while  others  lent  their  strength  to  the  revolters 
against  him. 

By  this  re-conquest  of  Phenicia  and  Egypt,  Ochus  relieved 
himself  from  that  contempt  into  which  he  had  fallen  through 
the  failure  of  his  former  expedition,'  and  even  exalted  the 


'  Diodor.  xvi.  47-51.  Ley,  Fata  et 
Conditio  .^Egypti  sub  Regno  Persarum, 
p.  25,  26. 

•  Isokrat^,  Or.  iv.  Philipp.  s.  149. 
jKo}  rohs  iupurrafi4vovs  r^s  4px^s  r^s 
fi€urt\4tts  cvyKareurrptpSfiMBa^  ac* 

*  Isokrat6s,  Or.  iv.  Philipp.  s.  117, 
121,  1 6a  Diodorus  places  the  success- 
ful expeditions  of  Ochus  against  Phe- 
nicia and  Egypt  during  the  three  years 
between  351-^8  B.C.  (Diodor.  xvi.  40- 
52).  In  my  judgement,  they  were  not 
executed  until  alter  the  conclusion  of 


the  peace  between  Philip  and  Athens 
in  March  346  B.C.;  they  were  probably 
brought  to  a  close  in  the  two  summers 
of  346-345  B.C.  The  Discourse  or  Let- 
ter of  Isokrates  to  Philip  appears  better 
evidence  on  this  point  of  chronol^pr, 
than  the  assertion  of  Diodorus.  "nie 
Discourse  of  Isokrat6s  was  published 
shortly  after  the  peace  of  March  346 
B.C.,  and  addressed  to  a  prince  perfectly 
well  informed  of  all  the  public  events 
of  his  time.  One  of  the  main  argu- 
ments   used   by    Isokrates   to    induce 
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Persian  empire  in  force  and  credit  to  a  point  nearly  as 
«o  ,..  -  high  as  it  had  ever  occupied  tefore.  The  Rhodian 
Power  of  Mentor,  and  the  Persian  Bagdas,  both  of  whom 
Pcrei^JJce-  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  Egyptian  cam- 
liuiadc'^t  paign,  became  from  this  time  among  his  most 
Hcrnii^iS*of  cffcctive  officcrs.  Bagdas  accompanied  Ochus  into 
Aumeus.  ^j^^  intcrfor  provinccs,  retaining  his  full  confidence ; 
while  Mentor,  rewarded  with  a  sum  of  I  CO  talents,  and  loaded 
with  Egyptian  plunder,  was  invested  with  the  satrapy  of  the 
Asiatic  seaboard.*  He  here  got  together  a  considerable  body 
of  Greek  mercenaries,  with  whom  he  rendered  signal  service  to 
the  Persian  king.  Though  the  whole  coast  was  understood 
to  belong  to  the  Persian  empire,  yet  there  were  many  separate 
strong  towns  and  positions,  held  by  chiefs  who  had  their  own 
military  force ;  neither  paying  tribute  nor  obeying  orders. 
Among  these  chiefs,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  was  Her- 
meias,  who  resided  in  the  stronghold  of  Atameus  (on  the 
mainland  opposite  to  Lesbos),  but  had  in  pay  many  troops 
and  kept  garrisons  in  many  neighbouring  places.  Though 
partially  disabled  by  accidental  injury  in  childhood,'  Her- 
meias  was  a  man  of  singular  energy  and  ability,  and  had 
conquered  for  himself  this  dominion.  But  what  has  con- 
tributed most  to  his  celebrity,  is,  that  he  was  the  attached 
friend  and  admirer  of  Aristotle ;  who  passed  three  years  with 
him  at  Atarneus,  after  the  death  of  Plato  in  348-347  B.C. — 
and  who  has  commemorated  his  merits  in  a  noble  ode.  By 
treachery  and  false  promises,  Mentor  seduced  Hermeias  into 
an  interview,  seized  his  person,  and  employed  his  signet-ring 
to  send  counterfeit  orders  whereby  he  became  master  of 
Atarneus  and  all  the  remaining  places  held  by  Hermeias. 
Thus,  by  successful  perfidy.  Mentor  reduced  the  most  vigor- 


Philip  to  attack  the  Persian  empire,     ficunXjeva-drrw  (s.  160). 

is  the  weakness  of  Ochus  in  conse-  \      The  reconquest  of  Egypt  by  Ochns, 

quence  of  Egypt  and  Phenicia  being  ]  with  an   immense    army  and  a  large 

still  in  revolt  and  unsubdued — and  the  '  number    of  Greeks    engaged  on  both 

contempt  into  which  Ochus  had  fallen  ,  sides,  must  have  been  one  of  the  most 

from  having  tried  to  reconquer  Egypt  ,  impressive  events  of  the  age.    Diodonis 

and    having    been    ignominiously    re-     may  perhaps  have  confounded  the  date 

pulsed — ^irriXB^v  iKfWty  (Ochus)  oir  fi6-    of  the  Jirst  expedition,  wherein  Ochus 

yoy  rrrrriOcls  iiWk   koX    KaraytXeurBtUt    failed,  with  that  of  the  second,  wherein 

wal  Z6^as  oUr*  iScuriAct/f iv  ofirt  orrparri'     he  succeeded. 

ytty  i^tot  *Tym   (s.    Ii8)  .    .    .   .  olhto        *  Diodor.  xvi.  50-52. 

a'<f>68pa    fufuaifjfxdyos   lad    Karair€(t>poyH'         *  Strabo,    xiv.    p.   610.      Suidas  V. 


fUyos  iJ^'  awdyrofy  &s  oifStU  ir<&woT€  r&y 


Aristotelis — BKifilas  in  Tai96s. 
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ous  of  the  independent  chiefs  on  the  Asiatic  coast ;  after 
which,  by  successive  conquests  of  the  same  kind,  he  at  length 
brought  the  whole  coast  effectively  under  Persian  dominion.^ 

The  peace  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians  lasted  without 
any  formal  renunciation  on  either  side  for  more  than 

Peace  be- 

six  years ;   from  March  346  B.C.  to  beyond  Mid-  tween  pwiip 
summer  340  B.C.     But  though  never  formally  re-  AthcniLis, 
nounced  during  that  interval,  it  became  gradually  ^ui^utforw 
more  and  more  violated  in  practice  by  both  parties.  S^tiSTfrom 
To  furnish  a  consecutive  history  of  the  events  of  ^^  340B.C 
these  few  years,  is  beyond  our  power.    We  have  nothing  to 
guide  us  but  a  few  orations  of  Demosthenes ;  *  which,  while 
conveying  a  lively  idea  of  the  feeling  of  the  time,  touch,  by 
way  of  allusion  and  as  materials  for  reasoning,  upon  some  few 
facts ;  yet  hardly  enabling  us  to  string  together  those  facts 
into  an  historical  series.     A  brief  sketch  of  the  general  ten- 
dencies of  this  period  is  all  that  we  can  venture  upon. 


>  Diodorus  places  the  appointment  of 
Mentor  to  the  satrapy  of  the  Asiatic 
coast,  and  his  seizure  of  Hermeias,  in 
Olymp.  107,  4  (349-348  B.C.),  imme- 
diately alter  the  successful  invasion  of 

JSut  this  date  cannot  be  correct,  since 
Aristotle  visited  Hermeias  at  Atameus 
after  the  death  of  Plato,  and  passed 
three  years  with  him — from  the  archon- 
ship  of  Theophilus  (348-347  b.c.  Olymp. 


had  taken  in  the  conquest  of  Egypt. 

The  seizure  of  Hermeias  by  Mentor 
must  probably  have  taken  place  about 
343  B.C.  The  stay  of  Anstotle  with 
Hermeias  will  probably  have  occupied 
the  three  years  between  347  and  344 

B.C. 

Respecting  the  chronology  of  these 
events,  Mr.  Clinton  follows  Diodorus : 
Bohnecke  dissents  from  him — rightly, 
in  my  judgement  (Forschungen,  p.  460- 


108,  i),  in  which  year  Plato  died — to  ■  734,  note).    Bohnecke  seems  to  think 


the  archonship  of  Eubulus  (345-344  B.C. 
Olymp.  108,  4)  (Vita  Aristotelis  ap. 
iDionys.  Hal.  Epist.  ad  Ammaeum,  c.  5  ; 
Scriptt.  Biographid,  p.  397.  ed.  Wester- 
mann) ;  Diogen.  Laert.  v.  7. 

Here  is  another  reason  confirming 
the  remark  made  in  my  former  note, 
that  Diodorus  has  placed  the  conquest 
of  Egypt  by  Ochus  three  or  four  years 
too  early;  since  the  appointment  of 
Mentor  to  the  satrapy  of  the  Asiatic 
coast  follows  naturally  and  immediately 
after  the  distinguished  part  which  he 


that  the  person  mentioned  in  Demosth. 
Philipp.  IV.  (p.  139,  140)  as  having  been 
seized  and  carried  up  prisoner  to  the 
kine  of  Persia,  accused  of  plotting  with 
Philip  measures  of  hostility  against  the 
latter — is  Hermeias.  This  is  not  in 
itself  improbable,  but  the  authority  of 
the  commentator  Ulpian  seems  hardly 
sufficient  to  warrant  us  in  positively 
asserting  the  identity. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Diodorus  makes 
no  mention  of  the  peace  of  346  b.c. 
between  Philip  and  the  Athenians. 


Delivered  in 

•  Demosthenes,  Philippic  ii B.c.  344-343 

— — —  De  Halonneso,  not  genuine. .     . .  B.c.  343-342 

' De  Falsd  Legatione      .' **. 

yEschines,  De  Falsi  Legatione . .  i^. 

Demosthenes  De  Chersoneso       B.c.  342-341 

Philipp.  iii . .  id* 

Philipp.  iv B.C.  341-340 

■  ad  Philipp.  Epi^ B.C.  340-339 
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Philip  was  the  great  aggressor  of  the  age.    The  movement 

everywhere,  in  or  near  Greece,  began  with  him,  and 

JidSTriSSU  with  those  parties  in  the  various  cities,  who  acted  on 

^c^'Cwc    liis  instigation  and  looked  up  to  him  for  support 

giroughout    ^g  ^Q^Y  ^(  i^jg  direct  intervention,  or  of  the  effects 

of  his  exciting  suggestions,  everywhere ;  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, at  Ambrakia  and  Leukas,  in  Euboea,  and  in  Thrace. 
The  inhabitants  of  Megalopolis,  Mess^n^  and  Argos,  were 
soliciting  his  presence  in  Peloponnesus,  and  his  active  co- 
operation against  Sparta.  Philip  intimated  a  purpose  of 
going  there  himself,  and  sent  in  the  mean  time  soldiers  and 
money,  with  a  formal  injunction  to  Sparta  that  she  must 
renounce  all  pretension  to  Mess^n^.*  He  established  a  foot- 
ing in  Elis,^  by  furnishing  troops  to  an  oligarchical  faction, 
and  enabling  them  to  become  masters  of  the  government, 
after  a  violent  revolution.  Connected  probably  with  this  in- 
tervention in  Elis,  was  his  capture  of  the  three  Eleian  colonies, 
Pandosia,  Bucheta,  and  Elateia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Epirotic 
Kassopia,  near  the  Gulf* of  Ambrakia.  He  made  over  these 
three  towns  to  his  brother-in-law  Alexander,  whom  he  exalted 
to  be  prince  of  the  Epirotic  Molossians  ' — deposing  the  reign- 
ing prince  Arrhybas.  He  farther  attacked  the  two  principal 
Grecian  cities  in  that  region — ^Ambrakia  and  Leukas;  but 
here  he  appears  to  have  failed.*  Detachments  of  his  troops 
showed  themselves  near  Megara  and  Eretria,  to  the  aid  of 
philippising  parties  in  these  cities  and  to  the  serious  alarm 
of  the  Athenians.  Philip  established  more  firmly  his  domi- 
nion over  Thessaly,  distributing  the  country  into  four  divisions, 
and  planting  a  garrison  in  Pherae,  the  city  most  disaffected  to 
him.*  We  also  read,  that  he  again  overran  and  subdued  the 
Illyrian,  Dardanian,  and  Paeonian  tribes  on  his  northern  and 
western  boundary  ;  capturing  many  of  their  towns,  and  bring- 


^  Demosth.  De  Pace,  p.  6i ;  Philippic 
ii.  p.  69. 

*  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  424 ;  Pau- 
san.  iv.  28,  3. 

'  Justin,  viii.  6.  Diodonis  states  that 
Alexander  did  not  become  prince  until 
after  the  death  of  Arrhybas  (xvi.  72). 

*  Pseudo-Demosth.  De  Halonneso,  p. 
S4 ;  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  424-43^  ; 
Philippic  iii,  p.  117- 1 20;  rhilippic  iv. 

p.  133- 

As  these  enterprises  of  Philip  against 


Ambrakia  and  Leukas  are  not  noticed 
in  the  second  Philippic,  but  only  in 
orations  of  later  date,  .we  may  pernaps 
presume  that  they  did  not  take  place 
till  after  Olymp.  109,  I  =  B.C.  344-343. 
But  this  is  not  a  very  certain  inference. 

*  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  36S,  424, 
436;  Philipp.  iii.  117,  118.  iv.  p.  133; 
De  Corona,  p.  324;  Pseudo-Demosth. 
De  Halonneso,  p.  S4. 

Compare  Harpokiation,  v.    Acica5^- 
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ing  back  much  spoil ;  and  that  he  defeated  the  Thracian  prince 
Kersobleptfis,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  Greek  cities  on 
and  near  the  Hellespont^  He  is  said  farther  to  have  re-dis- 
tributed the  population  of  Macedonia,  transferring  inhabitants 
from  one  town  to  another  according  as  he  desired  to  favour  or 
discourage  residence — to  the  great  misery  and  suffering  of  the 
families  so  removed.* 

Such  was  the  exuberant  activity  of  Philip,  felt  everywhere 
from  the  coasts  of  the  Propontis  to  those  of  the  Disunion  ©f 
Ionian  sea  and  the  Corinthian  Gulf.     Every  year  worS^^T 
his  power  increased  ;  while  the  cities  of  the  Grecian  ^^^^ 
world  remained  passive,  uncombined,  and  without  " '«"*«'• 
recognising  any  one  of  their  own  number  as  leader.    The 
philippising  factions  were  everywhere  rising  in  arms  or  con- 
spiring to  seize  the  governments  for  their  own  account  under 
Philip's  auspices  ;  while  those  who  clung  to  free  and  popular 
Hellenism  were  discouraged  and  thrown  on  the  defensive.^ 

It  was  Philip's  policy  to  avoid  or  postpone  any  breach  of 
peace  with  Athens ;  the  only  power  under  whom  vigiUmcc 
Grecian  combination  against  him  was  practicable.  ^^^^ 
But  a  pohtician  like  Demosthenes  foresaw  clearly  J^^'Ji^^ 
enough  the  coming  absorption  of  the  Grecian  world,  ^*»*"p- 
Athens  included,  into  the  dominion  of  Macedonia,  unless 
some  means  could  be  found  of  reviving  among  its  members  a 
spirit  of  vigorous  and  united  defence.  In  or  before  the  year 
344  B.C.,  we  find  this  orator  again  coming  forward  in  the 
Athenian  assembly,  persuading  his  countrymen  to  send  a 
mission  into  Peloponnesus,  and  going  himself  among  the 
envoys.*  He  addressed  both  to  the  Messenians  and  Argeians 
emphatic  remonstrances  on  their  devotion  to  Philip ;  reminding 
them  that  from  excessive  fear  and  antipathy  towards  Sparta, 
they  were  betraying  to  him  their  own  freedom,  as  well  as  that 
of  all  their  Hellenic  brethren.*    Though  heard  with  appro- 


'  Diodor.  xvi.  69,  71. 

•  Justin,  viii.  5,  6.  "Reversns  in 
regnum,  at  pecora  pastofes  none  in 
h)^emos,  none  in  sestivos  saltus  traji- 
ciunt — sic  ille  populos  et  urbes,  ut  Uli 
Tel  replenda  vex  aerelinauenda  qoseque 
loca  videbantur,  ad  libidinem  suam 
transfert.  Miseranda  ubique  fades  et 
similis  excidio  erat,"  &c.  Compare 
Uvy,  xL  3,  -where  similar  proceedings 


of  Philip  son  of  Demetrius  (B.a  182) 
are  described. 

'  See  a  striking  passajp;e  in  the  fourth 
Philippic  of  Demosthenes,  p.  132. 

*  Demosth.  De  Coron^  p.  252. 

*  Demosth.  Philipp.  ii.  p.  71,  72. 
Demosthen^  himself  reports  to  the 
Athenian  assembly  (in  344-343  B.C) 
what  he  had  said  to  the  Messenians  and 
Argeians. 
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bation,  he  docs  not  flatter  himself  with  having  worked  any 
practical  change  in  their  views.*  But  it  appears  that  envoys 
reached  Athens  (in  344-343  B.c)  to  whom  some  answer  was 
required,  and  it  is  in  suggesting  that  answer  that  Demosthen^ 
delivers  his  second  Philippic  He  denounces  Philip  anew,  as 
an  aggressor  stretching  his  power  on  every  side,  violating  the 
peace  with  Athens,  and  preparing  ruin  for  the  Grecian  world.' 
Without  advising  immediate  war,  he  calls  on  the  Athenians 
to  keep  watch  and  ward,  and  to  organise  defensive  alliance 
among  the  Greeks  generally. 

The  activity  of  Athens,  unfortunately,  was  shown  in  nothing 
but  words ;  to  set  off  against  the  vigorous  deeds  of 
Philip.  But  they  were  words  of  Demosthen^  the 
force  of  which  was  felt  by  Philip's  partisans  in 
Greece,  and  occasioned  such  annoyance  to  Philip 
himself  that  he  sent  to  Athens  more  than  once 
envoys  and  letters  of  remonstrance.  His  envoy,  an 
eloquent  Byzantine  named  Python,'  addressed  the 
Athenian  assembly  with  much  success,  complaining  of  the 
calumnies  of  the  orators  against  Philip— asserting  emphatic- 
ally that  Philip  was  animated  with  the  best  sentiments 
towards  Athens,  and  desired  only  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  rendering  service  to  her — and  offering  to  review  and  amend 
the  terms  of  the  late  peace.  Such  general  assurances  of 
friendship,  given  with  eloquence  and  emphasis,  produced  con- 
siderable effect  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  as  they  had  done 
from  the  mouth  of  iEschin^s  during  the  discussions  on  the 
peace.  The  proposal  of  Python  was  taken  up  by  the  Athenians, 
and  two  amendments  were  proposed.  i.  Instead  of  the 
existing  words  of  the  peace — "  That  each  party  should  have 
what  they  actually  had" — it  was  moved  to  substitute  this 
phrase — "  That  each  party  should  have  their  own."  *    2.  That 


Mission  of 
Python  to 
Athens  by 
Philip- 
amendments 
proposed  in 
the  recent 
peace — fruit- 
less discus- 
sions upon 
them. 


'  Demosth.  Philipp.  ii.  p.  72. 

•  Demosth.  Philipp.  ii.  p.  66-72.  Who 
these  envoys  were,  or  from  whence  they 
came,  does  not  appear  from  the  oration. 
Libanius  in  his  argument  says  that  they 
had  come  jointly  from  Philip,  from  the 
Argeians,  and  from  the  Messenians. 
Dionysius  Hal.  (ad  Ammseum,  p.  737) 
states  that  they  came  out  of  Pelopon- 
nesus. 

I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe,  on 
the  authority  of  Libanius,  that  there  were 
any  envoys  present  from   Philip.     The 


tenor  of  the  discourse  appears  to  con- 
tradict that  supposition. 

'  Pseudo-Demosth.  De  Halonneso, 
p.  81,  82.  Winlewski  (Comment  His- 
tor.  in  Demosth.  De  Corond,  p.  140) 
thinks  that  the  embassy  of  Python  to 
Athens  is  the  very  embassy  to  which 
the  second  Philippic  of  Demosthenes 
provides  or  introduces  a  reply.  I  agree 
with  Bohnecke  in  regarding  this  suppo- 
sition as  improbable. 

*  Pseudo-Demosth.  De  Halonneso, 
p.  81.     Oc^  8i  rifs  €ifr^iniis,  ^  fSocrar 
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not  merely  the  allies  of  Athens  and  of  Philip,  but  also  all  the 
other  Greeks,  should  be  included  in  the  peace ;  That  all  of 
them  should  remain  free  and  autonomous ;  That  if  any 
of  them  were  attacked,  the  parties  to  the  treaty  on  both 
sides  would  lend  them  armed  assistance  forthwith.  3.  That 
Philip  should  be  required  to  make  restitution  of  those  places, 
.Doriskus,  Serreium,  &c,  which  he  had  captured  from  Kerso- 
blept^s  after  the  day  when  peace  was  sworn  at  Athens. 

The  first  amendment  appears  to  have  been  moved  by  a 
citizen  named  Hegesippus,  a  strenuous  anti-philippising  poli- 
tician, supporting  the  same  views  as  Demosthenes.  Python, 
with  the  other  envoys  of  Philip,  present  in  the  assembly, 
either  accepted  these  amendments,  or  at  least  did  not  protest 
against  them.  He  partook  of  the  public  hospitality  of  the 
city  as  upon  an  understanding  mutually  settled.^  Hegesippus 
with  other  Athenians  was  sent  to  Macedonia  to  procure  the 
ratification  of  Philip  ;  who  admitted  the  justice  of  the  second 
amendment,  offered  arbitration  respecting  the  third,  but 
refused  to  ratify  the  first — disavowing  both  the  general  pro- 
position and  the  subsequent  acceptance  of  his  envoys  at 
Athens.*  Moreover  he  displayed  great  harshness  in  the  recep- 
tion of  Hegesippus  and  his  colleagues  ;  banishing  from  Mace- 
donia the  Athenian  poet  Xenokleid^s,  for  having  shown 
hospitality  towards  them.®  The  original  treaty  therefore 
remained  unaltered. 

H^esippus  and  his  colleagues  had  gone  to  Macedonia,  not 


ilfiTr  ol  iFp4a-$tts  ol  vap*  iKttvov 
w^fi^Bdrrtf  iiFaropB<&(ra<r$aif  tin 
ivjiyctpBua-dfi^Baj  o  wapii  irwrtp  Ay- 
Bp^ois  bfioXoyttTcu  9[K€uor  cTkoi,  ^Ka- 
Tipovs  ^X^^^  '''^  lavT»y,  Ikfi^tV' 
fintrti  (Philip)  fi^  8c8»ic^y<u,  yaiZ^  rohi 
wpdcfitts  rwr^  tlpriKdrai  vphs  HfiaSt  &c. 
Compare    Demosth.    Fals.    Leg.    p. 

398. 

*  Pseudo-Deraosth.    De  Halonneso, 

p.  81.     See  Ulpian  ad  Demosth.  Fals. 

L^.  p.  364. 

^  Pseudo-Demosth.    De   Halonneso, 

p.  81,  84,  85.     iLfupifffivftfi  fiii  ^^Hwiciycu 

(Philip  contends  that  he  never  tendered 

the  terms    of   peace    for  amendment) 

Hfl9^  rohs  'Wp4ff$€is  ravr*  upt^Kivai  wphs 

fifuis  .   k    .   .    .  TovTO  8^  rb  4'K€ty6p9e0fM 

(the  second  amendment)   6fio\oy&r  4v 

Tp  ^urroAp,  ifi  itKoirrt,  SUceu6y  r*  cTvai 

VOL.   IX. 


Koi  b4xf<rOai,  &c. 

■  Hegesippus  was  much  denounced 
by  the  philippisinfi;  orators  at  Athens 
(Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  364).  His 
embassy  to  Philip  has  been  treated  by 
some  authors  as  enforcing  a  "grossly 
sophistical  construction  of  an  article  in 
the  peace,"  which  Philip  justly  resented. 
But  in  my  judgement  it  was  no  con- 
struction of  the  original  treaty,  nor  was 
there  any  sophistry  on  the  part  of 
Athens.  It  was  an  amended  clause, 
presented  by  the  Athenians  in  place 
of  the  original.  They  never  affinned 
that  the  amended  clause  meant  the  same 
thing  as  the  clause  prior  to  amendment. 
On  the  contrary,  they  imply  that  the 
meaning  is  fwl  the  same — and  it  is  on 
that  ground  that  they  submit  the 
amended  form  of  words. 

2   F 
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simply  to  present  for  Philip's  acceptance  the  two  amend- 
B.C.  343.  ments  just  indicated,  but  also  to  demand  from  him 
^^*p"2  I      the  restoration  of  the  little  island  of  Halonnesus 

about  Halon- 
nesus. (near  Skiathos),  which  he  had  taken  since  the  peace. 

Philip  denied  that  the  island  belonged  to  the  Athenians,  or 
that  they  had  any  right  to  make  such  a  demand ;  affirming 
that  he  had  taken  it,  not  from  them,  but  from  a  pirate  named 
Sostratus,  who  was  endangering  the  navigation  of  the  neigh- 
bouring sea  —  and  that  it  now  belonged  to  him.  If  the 
Athenians  disputed  this,  he  offered  to  submit  the  question  to 
arbitration  ;  to  restore  the  island  to  Athens,  should  the  arbi- 
trators decide  against  him — or  to  give  it  to  her,  even  should 
they  decide  in  his  favour.^ 

Since  we  know  that  Philip  treated  Hegesippus  and  the 
other  envoys  with  peculiar  harshness,  it  is  probable 
that  tiie  diplomatic  argument  between  them,  about 
Halonnesus  as  well  as  about  other  matters,  was 
conducted  with  angry  feeling  on  both  sides.  Hence 
an  island,  in  itself  small  and  insignificant,  became 
the  subject  of  prolonged  altercation  for  two  or  three 
years.  When  Hegesippus  and  Demosthenfis  maintained  that 
Philip  had  wronged  the  Athenians  about  Halonnesus,  and 
that  it  could  only  be  received  from  him  in  restitution  of 
rightful  Athenian  ownership,  not  as  a  gift  propria  motu — 
iEschin^s  and  others  treated  the  question  with  derision,  as  a 
controversy  about  syllables.*  "Philip  (they  said)  offers  to 
give  us  Halonnesus.  Let  us  take  it  and  set  the  question  at 
rest.  What  need  to  care  whether  he  gives  it  to  us,  or  gives  it 
back  to  us  ? "  The  comic  writers  made  various  jests  on  the 
same  verbal  distinction,  as  though  it  were  a  mere  silly  sub- 
tlety. But  though  party-orators  and  wits  might  here  find  a 
point  to  turn  or  a  sarcasm  to  place,  it  is  certain  that  well- 
conducted  diplomacy,  modem  as  well  as  ancient,  has  been 
always  careful  to  note  the  distinction  as  important.  The 
question  here  had  no  reference  to  capture  during  war,  but 
during  peace.     No  modem  diplomatist  will  accept  restitution 


The  Athe- 
nians refuse 
to  accept 
cession  of 
Halonnesus 
as  a  favour, 
claiming 
restitution 
of  it  as  their 
righL 


'  Compare  Pseudo-Demosth.  De 
Halonneso,  p.  77,  and  the  Epistola 
Philippi,  p.  162.  The  former  says, 
$Kty9  «i  KM  Tphs  tifMS  rotoirovs  A^yovs, 
8t«    irphs    adrdy    iirp^afitia-afitr. 


icHitrturo,  mU  vpoaiiiuiy  aM^y  lavroT 
cTvai. 

Philip's  letter  agrees  as  to  the  main 
facts. 

•  i^)schin6s  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  65,  c  jcx 
«-(/>)  trvWafi&y  9twp€p6fifyoSy  &c. 
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of  what  has  been  unlawfully  taken,  if  he  is  called  upon  to 
recognise  it  as  gratuitous  cession  from  the  captor.  The  plea 
of  Philip — ^that  he  had  taken  the  island,  not  from  Athens,  but 
from  the  pirate  Sostratus — was  not  a  valid  excuse,  assuming 
that  the  island  really  belonged  to  Athens.  If  Sostratus  had 
committed  piratical  damage,  Philip  ought  to  have  applied  to 
Athens  for  redress,  which  he  evidently  did  not  do.  It  was 
only  in  case  of  redress  being  refused,  that  he  could  be  entitled 
to  right  himself  by  force ;  and  even  then,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  his  taking  of  the  island  could  give  him  any  right  to 
it  against  Athens.  The  Athenians  refused  his  proposition  of 
arbitration ;  partly  because  they  were  satisfied  of  their  own 
right  to  the  island — partly  because  they  were  jealous  of 
admitting  Philip  to  any  recognised  right  of  interference  with 
their  insular  ascendency.^ 

Halonnesus  remained   under  garrison  byiTiilip,  forming 
one  among  many  topics  of  angfry  communication  by  Haionnesus 
letters  and  by  envoys,  between  him  and  Athens —  ^^SS^ 
imtil  at  length  (seemingly  about  341  B.c)  the  inha-  ggSS 
bitants  of  the  neighbouring  island  of  Peparfithus  SS^j^JJ? 
retook  it  and  carried  off  his  garrison.     Upon  this  °'*°»- 
proceeding  Philip  addressed  several  remonstrances,  both  to 
the  Peparethians  and  to  the  Athenians.   Obtaining  no  redress, 
he  attacked  Peparfethus,  and  took  severe  revenge  upon  the 
inhabitants.     The  Athenians  then  ordered  their  admiral  to 
make  reprisals  upon  him,  so  that  the  war,  though  not  yet 
actually  declared,  was  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  towards 
renewal.^ 

But  it  was  not  only  in  Halonnesus  that  Athens  found 
herself  beset  by  Philip  and  the  philippising  factions. 
Even  her  own  frontier  on  the  side  towards  Boeotia  ofS^lpS- 
now  required  constant  watching,  since  the  Thebans  flKSfat 
had  been  relieved  from  their  Phokian  enemies;  so  at?i^"" 
that  she  was  obliged  to  keep  garrisons  of  hoplites  at  "**     *™** 
Drymus  and   Panaktum.^     In  Megara  an   insurgent  party 


>  Pseado-Demosth.  De  Halonneso, 
p.78-8a 

•  EpistoL  Philipp.  ap.  Demosth.  p. 
162.  The  oration  of  Pseudo-Demo- 
sthenes De  Halonneso  is  a  discourse 
addressed  to  the  people  on  one  of  these 
epistolary  communications    of   Philip, 


brought  by  some  envoys  who  had  also 
addressed  the  people  vhfd  voce.  The 
letter  of  Philip  adverted  to  several  other 
topics  besides,  but  that  of  Halonnesus 
came  first 

'  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  446.    I  take 
these  words  to  denote,   not  any  one 
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under  Perilaus  had  laid  plans  for  seizing  the  city  through  the 
aid  of  a  body  of  Philip's  troops,  which  could  easily  be  sent 
from  the  Macedonian  army  now  occupying  Phokis,  by  sea  to 
Pegae,  the  Megarian  port  on  the  Krissaean  Gulf  Apprised  of 
this  conspiracy,  the  Megarian  government  solicited  aid  from 
Athens.  Phokion,  conducting  the  Athenian  hoplites  to 
Megara  with  the  utmost  celerity,  assured  the  safety  of  the 
city,  and  at  the  same  time  re-established  the  Long  Walls  to 
Nisaea,  so  as  to  render  it  always  accessible  to  Athenians  by 
sea.*  In  Euboea,  the  cities  of  Oreus  and  Eretria  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  philippising  leaders,  and  became  hostile  to 
Athens.  In  Oreus,  the  greater  part  of  the  citizens  were 
persuaded  to  second  the  views  of  Philip's  chief  adherent 
Philistidds ;  who  prevailed  on  them  to  silence  the  remon- 
strances, and  imprison  the  person,  of  the  opposing  leader 
Euphneus,  as  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace.  Philistid^ 
then,  watching  his  opportunity,  procured  the  introduction  of 
a  body  of  Macedonian  troops,  by  means  of  whom  he  assured 
to  himself  the  rule  of  the  city  as  Philip's  instrument ;  while 
Euphraeus,  agonised  with  grief  and  alarm,  slew  himself  in 
prison.  At  Eretria,  Kleitarchus  with  others  carried  on  the 
like  conspiracy.  Having  expelled  their  principal  opponents, 
and  refused  admission  to  Athenian  envoys,  they  procured 
I  GOO  Macedonian  troops  under  Hipponikus  ;  they  thus 
mastered  Eretria  itself,  and  destroyed  the  fortified  seaport 
called  Porthmus,  in  order  to  break  the  easy  communication 
with  Athens.  Oreus  and  Eretria  are  represented  by  Demo- 
sthenes as  suffering  miserable  oppression  under  these  two 
despots,  Philistid^s  and  Kleitarchus.^  On  the  other  hand, 
Chalkis,  the  chief  city  in  Euboea,  appears  to  have  been  still 
free,  and  leaning  to  Athens  rather  than  to  Philip,  under  the 
predominant  influence  of  a  leading  citizen  named  Kallias. 


particular  outmarch  to  these  places,  but ;  •  The  general  state  of  things,  as  here 
a  standing  guard  kept  there  since  the  given,  at  Oreus  and  Eretria,  existed  at 
exposure  of  the  northern  frontier  of ,  3ie  time  when  Demosthen^  delivered 
Attica  after  the  peace.  For  the  great  i  his  two  orations — the  third  Philippic 
importance  of  Panaktum,  as  a  frontier  '  and  the  oration  on  tiie  Chersonese ;  in 
position  between  Athens  and  Thebes,  |  the  late  spring  and  summer  of  341  B.c 


see  Thucydides,  v.  35,  36,  39. 

*  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  368,  435, 
446,  A48;  Philippic  iv.  p.  133;  De 
Coron^,  p.  324;  Plutarch,  Phokion, 
c.  16. 


— De   Chersoneso,    p.    98,    99,    104; 
Philipp.  iii.  p.  112,  115,  125,  126. 

9ov\€^wrt  ye    fuurrtytt^fuwiH 

Kol  irrptfiKoi/jurot  (the  people  of  Ere- 
tria under  Kleitarchus,  p.  128). 
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Hostile  coUif 
sions  and 


At  this  time,  it  appears,  Philip  was  personally  occupied  with 
of)erations  in  Thrace,  where  he  passed  at  least  eleven  b.c  34a-34i. 
months,  and  probably  more,*  leaving  the  management  Phjup  in 
of  affairs  in  Euboea  to  his  commanders  in  Phokis  and  d^JSttT 
Thessaly.     He  was  now  seemingly  preparing    his  ^ph^ 
schemes  for  mastering  the  important  outlets  from  the  JS^nt- 
Euxine  into  the  iEgean— the  Bosphorus  and  Helles-  ^^^tr 
pont — and  the  Greek  cities  on  those  coasts.     Upon  S'tifJ*'"** 
these  straits  depended  the  main  supply  of  imported  SS^uSS 
com  for  Athens  and  a  large  part  of  the  Grecian  world ;  ^JJdl^^  '*** 
and  hence  the  great  value  of  the  Athenian  possession  JSSSfs. 
of  the  Chersonese. 

Respecting  this  peninsula,  angry  disputes  now  arose.  ^^^^ 
To  protect  her  settlers  there  established,  Athens  had  ^wpe>t»>««- 
sent  Diopeithfis  with  a  body  of  mercenaries — unprovided  with 
pay,  however,  and  left  to  levy  contributions  where  they  could  ; 
while  Philip  had  taken  under  his  protection  and  garrisoned 
Kardia — a  city  situated  within  the  peninsula  near  its  isthmus, 
but  ill-disposed  to  Athens,  asserting  independence  and  ad- 
mitted at  the  peace  of  346  B.C.,  by  iEschinfis  and  the  Athe- 
nian envoys,  as  an  ally  of  Philip  to  take  part  in  the  peace- 
oaths.'  In  conjunction  with  the  Kardians,  Philip  had  appro- 
priated and  distributed  lands  which  the  Athenian  settlers 
affirmed  to  be  theirs ;"  and  when  they  complained  he  insisted 
that  they  should  deal  with  Kardia  as  an  independent  city,  by 
reference  to  arbitration.^  This  they  refused,  though  their 
envoy  iEschin^s  h^d  recognised  Kardia  as  an  independent 
ally  of  Philip  when  the  peace  was  sworn. 

Here  was  a  state  of  conflicting  pretensions  out  of  which 
hostilities  were  sure  to  grow.  The  Macedonian  troops  over- 
ran the  Chersonese,  while  DiopeithSs  on  his  side  made  excur- 
sions out  of  the  peninsula,  invading  portions  of  Thrace  subject 
to  Philip ;  who  sent  letters  of  remonstrance  to  Athens.*  While 
thus  complaining  at  Athens,  Philip  was  at  the  same  time 
pushing  his  conquests  in  Thrace  against  the  Thracian  princes 
Kersobleptte,  Ter6s,  and  Sitalkfes,*  upon  whom  the  honorary 
grant  of  Athenian  citizenship  had  been  conferred 


*  Demosth.  De  Chersoneso,  p.  99. 

*  Demosth.  cont  Aristokrat.  p.  677 ; 
De  Fals.  L^.  p.  396  ;  De  Chersoneso, 
p.  104,  105. 

'  Pseudo-Demosth.    De  Halonneso, 


p.  87. 

*  Demosth.  De  Chersoneso,  p.  93; 
Pseudo-Demosth.  De  Halonneso,  p. 
87  ;  Epistol.  Philipp.  ap.  Demosth.  p. 
161.  *  EpistoL  Philipp.  1.  c. 
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The  complaints  of  Philip,  and  the  speeches  of  his  partisans 
Accusations   at  Athens,  raised  a  strong  feeling  against  Diopei- 
^jSthtf     th6s  at  Athens,  so  that  the  people  seemed  disposed 
at  ^ens,     ^^  recall  and  punish  him.    It  is  against  this  step  that 
^SS^    Demosthenes  protests  in  his  speech  on  the  Chersonese. 
2S^        Both  that  speech,  and  his  third  Philippic  were  de- 
^^        livered  in  341-340  B.a  ;  seemingly  in  the  last  half  of 
S*^,S?      34^  ^•^'    i^  '^^^^  ^^  resumes  that  energetic  and  un- 
JSdthiid      compromising  tone  of  hostility  towards  Philip,  which 
pwuppic      had  characterised  the  first  Philippic  and  the  Olynthiacs 
He  calls  upon  his  countrymen  not  only  to  sustain  Diopeith^s,  but 
also  to  renew  the  war  vigorously  against  Philip  in  every  other 
way.     Philip  (he  says),  while  pretending  in  words  to  keep  the 
peace,  had  long  ago  broken  it  by  acts,  and  by  aggressions  in 
numberless  quarters.     If  Athens  chose  to  imitate  him  by 
keeping  the  peace  in  name,  let  her  do  so ;  but  at  any  rate,  let 
her  imitate  him  also  by  prosecuting  a  strenuous  war  in  reality.^ 
Chersonesus,  the  ancient  possession  of  Athens,  could  be  pro- 
tected only  by  encouraging  and  reinforcing  Diopeithfis ;  By- 
zantium also  was  sure  to  become  the  next  object  of  Philip's 
attack,  and  ought  to  be  preserved,  as  essential  to  the  interests 
of  Athens,  though  hitherto  the  Byzantines  had  been  disaffected 
towards  her.    But  even  these  interests,  important  as  they  were, 
must  be  viewed  only  as  parts  of  a  still  more  important  whole. 
The  Hellenic  world  altogether  was  in  imminent  danger;'  over- 
ridden by  Philip's  prodigious  military  force ;  torn  in  pieces  by 
local  factions  leaning  upon  his  support :  and  sinking  every 
day  into  degradation  more  irrecoverable.     There  was  no  hope 
of  rescue  for  the  Hellenic  name  except  from  the  energetic  and 
well-directed  military  action  of  Athens.    She  must  stand  forth 
in  all  her  might  and  resolution;  her  citizens  must  serve  in 
person,  pay  direct  taxes  readily,  and  forego  for  the  time  their 
festival-fund  ;  when  they  had  thus  shown  themselves  ready  to 
bear  the  real  pinch  and  hardship  of  the  contest,  then  let  them 
send  round  envoys  to  invoke  the  aid  of  other  Greeks  against 
the  common  enemy.' 

Such,  in  its  general  tone,  is  the  striking  harangue  known  as 
the  third  Philippic.     It  appears  that  the  Athenians  were  now 


*  Philippic  iil  p.  1 12.  «  Philippic  iil  p.  Ii8,  II9. 

•  Philippic  iii.  p.  129,  13a 
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coming  round  more  into  karmony  with  Demosthenes  than 
they  had  ever  been  before.  They  perceived  what  __  ^,..,^ 
the  orator  had  long  ago  pointed  out — that  Philip  increased 

-  !_•/•  ••••^  ,t  influence 

went  on  pushmg  from  one  acquisition  to  another,  of  Demo- 
and  became  only  the  more  dangerous  in  propor-  aaSw-^ 
tion  as  others  were  quiescent.     They  were  really  expSSSn 
.alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  two  important  posi-  Su  m*^n 
tions  of  the  Hellespont  and  Bosphorus.  !^re^. 

From  this  time  to  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  the  SSfub^Si, 
positive  influence  of  Demosthenfis  in  determining  IfdcSl^ 
the  proceedings  of  his  countrymen,  becomes  very  '^^^^^^'p* 
considerable.  He  had  already  been  employed  several  times 
as  envoy — to  Peloponnesus  (344-343  B.C.),  to  Ambrakia,  Leu- 
kas,  Korkyra,  the  Illyrians,  and  Thessaly.  He  now  moved, 
first  a  mission  of  envoys  to  Euboea,  where  a  plan  of  operations 
was  probably  concerted  with  Kallias  and  the  Chalkidians — 
and  subsequently,  the  despatch  of  a  military  force  to  the  same 
island,  against  Oreus  and  Eretria.*  This  expedition,  com- 
manded by  Phokion,  was  successful.  Oreus  and  Eretria  were 
liberated ;  Kleitarchus  and  PhilistidSs,  with  the  Macedonian 
troops,  were  expelled  from  the  island,  though  both  in  vain 
tried  to  propitiate  Athens.'  Kallias  also,  with  the  Chalki- 
dians of  Euboea,  and  the  Megarians,  contributed  as  auxiliaries 
to  this  success.^  On  his  proposition,  supported  by  Demo- 
sthenes, the  attendance  and  tribute  from  deputies  of  the  Euboic 
cities  to  the  synod  at  Athens,  were  renounced ;  and  in  place 
of  it  was  constituted  an  Euboic  synod,  sitting  at  Chalkis ;  in- 
dependent of,  yet  allied  with,  Athens.*  In  this  Euboic  synod 
Kallias  was  the  leading  man ;  forward  both  as  a  partisan  of 
Athens  and  as  an  enemy  of  Philip.  He  pushed  his  attack 
beyond  the  limits  of  Euboea  to  the  Gulf  of  Pagasae,  from 
whence  probably  came  the  Macedonian  troops  who  had  formed 


*  Demosth.  De  Coron&,  p.  252. 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  74. 
'  Stephanus  Byz.  y.  *CI(m6s, 

*  JEschinis  adv.  Ktesiphont.  p.  67, 


Euboic  synod  probably  afforded  the  best 
chance  of  ensuring  real  harmony  be- 
tween the  island  and  Athens. 
i£schin6s  gives  here   a  long  detail 


68.  i^schin^s  greatly  stigmatises  De-  of  allegations,  about  the  corruot  in 
mosthen^s  for  having  deprived  the  I  trigues  between  Demosthenes  ana  Kal 
Athenian  ^od  of  these  important  1  lias  at  Adiens.  Many  of  these  alle^- 
members.  But  the  Euboean  members  tions  are  impossible  to  reconcile  with 
certainly  had  not  been  productive  of  |  what  we  know  of  the  course  of  history 
any  gocNi  to  Athens  by  their  attendance,  at  the  time.  We  must  recollect  that 
real  or  nominal,  at  her  synod,  for  some  1  ^Eschin^s  makes  the  statement  eleven 
years  past    The  formation  of  a  free    years  after  the  events. 
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the  garrison  of  Oreus  under  PhiKstidfis.  He  here  captured 
several  of  the  towns  allied  with  or  garrisoned  by  Philip ;  to- 
gether with  various  Macedonian  vessels,  the  crews  of  which  he 
sold  as  slaves.  For  these  successes  the  Athenians  awarded 
to  him  a  public  vote  of  thanks.^  He  also  employed  himself 
(during  the  autumn  and  winter  of  341-340  B.C.)  in  travelling 
as  missionary  through  Peloponnesus,  to  organise  a  confederacy 
against  Philip.  In  that  mission  he  strenuously  urged  the 
cities  to  send  deputies  to  a  congress  at  Athens,  in  the  ensuing 
month  Anthesterion  (February),  340  B.a  But  though  he 
made  flattering  announcement  at  Athens  of  concurrence  and 
support  promised  to  him,  the  projected  congress  came  to 
nothing.^ 

While  the  important  success  in   Euboea  relieved  Athens 
from  anxiety  on  that  side,  Demosthenfis  was  sent  as 

B.C.  340.  J  ' 

(Spring.)  envoy  to  the  Chersonese  and  to  Byzantium.  He 
of  Demo-  would  doubtlcss  cucouragc  Diopeithfis,  and  may 
the  Cher-  pcrhaps  havc  earned  to  him  some  remforcements. 
Byi^dilin—  But  his  scrviccs  were  principally  useful  at  Byzantium. 
port^tscr-  That  city  had  long  been  badly  disposed  towards 
dSSng  Athens — from  recollections  of  the  Social  War,  and 
tiiTes  l^m  from  jcalousy  about  the  dues  on  corn-ships  passing 
bri^^*^  the  Bosphorus ;  moreover,  it  had  been  for  some  time 
2iSiS*?rith  in  alliance  with  Philip ;  who  was  now  exerting  all 
Athens.  j^jg  gflfQrts  to  prevail  on  the  Byzantines  to  join  him 
in  active  warfare  against  Athens.  So  effectively  did  Demo* 
sthen^s  employ  his  eloquence  at  Byzantium,  that  he  frustrated 
this  purpose,  overcame  the  unfriendly  sentiment  of  the  citizens, 
and  brought  them  to  see  how  much  it  concerned  both  their 
interest  and  their  safety  to  combine  with  Athens  in  resisting 
the  farther  preponderance  of  Philip.  The  Byzantines,  together 
with  their/  allies  and  neighbours  the  Perinthians,  contracted 
alliance  with  Athens.  Demosthenes  takes  just  pride  in  having 
achieved  for  his  countrymen  this  success  as  a  statesman  and 
diplomatist,  in  spite  of  adverse  probabilities.  Had  Philip  been 
able  to  obtain  the  active  co-operation  of  Byzantium  and  Perin- 
thus,  he  .would  have  become  master  of  the  corn-supply  and 


*  EpistoL  Philipp.  ap.  Demosth.  p. 

IS?. 

•  iEschines  adv.  Ktesiph.  1.  c.  Ms- 
chinas  here  specifies  the  month,  but  not 


the  year.  It  appears  to  me  that  Anthe> 
sterion,  340  B.a  (Olymp.  109,  4),  is 
the  most  likely  date ;  though  Bdhnecke 
and  others  place  it  a  year  earlier. 
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pfbbably  of  the  Hellespont  also,  so  that  war  in  those  regions 
would  have  become  almost  impracticable  for  Athens.^ 

As  this  unexpected  revolution  in  the  policy  of  Byzantium 
was  eminently  advantageous  to  Athens,  so  it  was  b.c.  340. 
proportionally  mortifying  to  Philip ;  who  resented  it  foScnces 
so  much,  that  he  shortly  afterwards  commenced  the  p^nJ'f^ 
siege  of  Perinthus  by  land  and  sea,^  a  little  before  fh^uS?**^ 
Midsummer  340  B.C.    He  brought  up  his  fleet  through  ^^^^^^ 
the  Hellespont  into  the  Propontis,  and  protected  it  ^"^^^""^ 
in  its  passage,  against  the  attack  of  the  Athenians  in  ^^^5^^ 
the  Chersonese,^  by  causing  his  land-force  to  tra-  ^>"»- 
verse  and  lay  waste  that  peninsula.     This  was  a  violation  of 
Athenian  territory,  adding  one  more  to  the  already  accumu- 
lated causes  of  war.    At  the  same  time,  it  appears  that  he  now 
let  loose  his  cruisers  against  the  Athenian  merchantmen,  many 
of  which  he  captured  and  appropriated.     These  captures,  to- 
gether with  the  incursions  on  the  Chersonese,  served  as  last 
additional  provocations,  working  up  the  minds  of  the  Athe- 
nians to  a  positive  declaration  of  war.*    Shortly  after  Mid- 
summer 340  B.C.,   at  the  beginning  of   the  archonship  of 
Theophrastus,  they  passed  a  formal  decree*  to  remove  the 
column  on  which  the  peace  of  346  B.C.  stood  recorded,  and  to 
renew  the  war  openly  and  explicitly  against  Philip.     It  seems 
probable  that  this  was   done  while   Demosthenes  was   still 
absent  on  his  mission  at  the  Hellespont  and  Bosphorus ;  for 


^  Demosth.  De  Coron^  p.  254,  304, 
308.  Pov\6fityos  rrjs  airoiroftrrias  kvoios 
y€r4<rBai^  (Philip,)  iropcAdcbi^  M  Bp^icris 
Bv^orrlovs  ovfifiax^^    6inas    abr^    rb 


*  That  these  were  the  two  last  causes 
which  immediately  preceded  and  de- 
termined the  declaration  of  war,  we 
may    see    by    Demosthenes,    De  Co- 


>>v  irp&TOw  ^|(ov  ffVforoKtfUiy  rhy  trphs    roni,    p.   249 — Kal  fi^y  r^y  tlp^yriy  y* 
lifuu  T6\€/jLoyy  &c  I  4K€7yos   IXvcrc   rh.  irAota   Kafiity,   obx  ^ 


^  fily  4fi^  iroAircia  ....  iurr\  Hh  rov 
rhy  'E?i\'fi<nrovroy  Ix**"  ^Ihvrwoy,  Xa- 
fi6yTa     Bv{dyrtoyf      <rvfiiro\«fJL€iy     rohs 


iTiJAis,  &C. 

'AAA*    ^veiSJ^    ipay€fws   Ijlhi   rd  irAoia 
iffttr^Krrrot    Xtfp6yrio'os    i-wopBtlro,    irl 


Bv(ayriovs  fu6^  iifx£y  irohs  abrhy  {iwoirt-    'H)y  'ArrtKh^  ivoptvtff  &y$pwiroSf  ovKir* 


ffw)  ....  Tls  6  KwKvaas  rhy  'EAA^o^ 
irovroy     kKKorpuoBriyai     Kcir*      iictiyovs 
rohs  xp^>'ovs  ;  (p.  25  O. 

Compare  iEschines  adv.  Ktesiph.  p. 


4y  iifAipnTfiijrriaifjuff  rit  -wpdyfiara  ify^  &AA' 
iyturHiKti  ir6\€/xos,  &c  (p.  274). 

•  Philochorus,  Frag.  135,  ed.  Didot ; 
Dionys.  Hal.  ad  Ammaeum,  p.  738-741  ; 


9a  I  Diodorus,  xvi.  77.     The  citation  given 

That  Demosthen^  foresaw,  several  I  by  Dionysius  out  of  Philochorus  is  on 


months  earlier,  the  plans  of  Philip  upon 
Byzantium,  is  evident  from  die  orations 
De  Chersoneso,  p.  93-106,  and  Phi- 
lippic iii.  p.  115. 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  74. 

*  Epistola  Philippi  ap.  Demosth.  p. 
163. 


one  point  not  quite  accurxte.  It  states 
that  Demosthen^  moved  the  decisive 
resolution  for  declaring  war;  whereas 
Demosthenes  himself  tells  us  that  none 
of  the  motions  at  this  juncture  were 
made  by  him  (De  Coron^  p.  250). 
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he  expressly  states  that  none  of  the  decrees  immediately 
bringing  on  hostilities  were  moved  by  him,  but  all  of  them  by 
other  citizens  ;^  a  statement  which  we  may  reasonably  believe, 
since  he  would  be  rather  proud  than  ashamed  of  such  an 
initiative. 
About  the  same  time,  as  it  would  appear,  Philip  on  his  side 
addressed  a  manifesto  and  declaration  of  war  to  the 
'  *  ^^'  Athenians.  In  this  paper  he  enumerated  many  wrongs 
of  Philip,  done  by  them  to  him,  and  still  remaining  unredressed 
wlrag^  in  spite  of  formal  remonstrance  ;  for  which  wrongs  he 
announced  his  intention  of  taking  a  just  revenge  by 
open  hostilities.'  He  adverted  to  the  seizure,  on  Macedonian 
soil,  of  Nikias  his  herald  carrying  despatches ;  the  Athenians 
(he  alleged)  had  detained  this  herald  as  prisoner  for  ten  months 
and  had  read  the  despatches  publicly  in  their  assembly.  He 
complained  that  Athens  had  enccTuraged  the  inhabitants  of 
Thasos,  in  harbouring  triremes  from  Byzantium  and  privateers 
from  other  quarters,  to  the  annoyance  of  Macedonian  com- 
merce. He  dwelt  on  the  aggressive  proceedings  of  Diopeith^ 
in  Thrace,  and  of  Kallias  in  the  Gulf  of  Pagasae.  He  de- 
nounced the  application  made  by  Athens  to  tiie  Persians  for 


'  Demosth.  De  Coron^  p.  25a  It  '  captured,  but  afterwards  restored  by 
will  be  seen  that  I  take  no  notice  of  the  Philip  on  remonstrance  from  the  Athe- 
two  decrees  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  nians,  can  hardly  have  been  the  actual 
letter  of  Philip,  embodied  in  the  oration    cause  of  war. 

De  Corond,  p.  249,  250,  251.  I  have  !  The  pretended  decrees  and  letter  do 
already  stated  that  all  the  documents  |  not  fit  the  passage  of  Demosthenes  to 
which  we  read  as  attached  to  this  ora-  which  they  are  attached, 
tion  are  so  tainted  either  with  manifest  |  *  Ep^toL  Philipp.  1^.  Demosth.  p. 
error  or  with  causes  of  doubt,  that  I  165.  This  Epistle  of  Philip  to  the 
cannot  cite  them  as  authorities  in  this  Auienians  appears  here  inserted  among 
history,    wherever    they    stand    alone,    the  orations  of  Demosthenes.      Some 


Accordingly,  I  take  no  account  either 
of   the  supposed    siege  of  Selymbria, 


critics  reject  it  as  spurious,  but  I  see  no 
sufficient  ground  for  such  an  opinion. 


mentioned  in  Philip's  pretended  letter,  |  Whether  it  be  the  composition  of  Philip 
but  mentioned  nowhere  else — nor  of  himself,  or  of  some  Greek  employed  in 
the  twenty  Athenian  ships  captured  Philip's  cabinet,  is  a  point  which  we 
by  the  Macedonian  admiral  Amyntas, 


and  afterwards  restored  by  Philip  on 


have  no  means  of  determining. 
The  oration  of  Demosthenes,  which 


the  remonstrance  of  the  Athemans,  1  is  said  to  be  delivered  in  reply  to  this 
mentioned  in  the  pretended  Athenian  |  letter  of  Philip  (Orat  xL),  is,  in  my 
decree  moved  by  Eubulus.  Neither  ,  judgonent,  wrongly  described.  Not 
Demosthenes,  nor  Philochorus,  nor  only  it  has  no  peoiuar  bearing  on  the 
Diodorus,  nor  Justin,  says  anything  points  contained  in  the  letter — ^but  it 
about  the  siege  of  Selymbria,  though  must  also  be  two  or  three  months  later 
all  of  them  allude  to  the  attacks  on  in  date,  since  it  mentions  the  aid  sent 
Byzantium  and  Perinthus.  I  do  not  by  the  Persian  satraps  to  Perinthus, 
believe  that  the  siege  of  Selymbria  ever  and  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  that  city 
occurred.    Moreover,  Athenian  vessels    by  Philip  (p.  153). 
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aid  against  him,  as  a  departure  from  Hellenic  patriotism,  and 
from  the  Athenian  maxims  of  aforetime.  He  alluded  to  the 
unbecoming  intervention  of  Athens  in  defence  of  the  Thracian 
princes  Terfis  and  Kersobleptfis,  neither  of  them  among  the 
sworn  partners  in  the  peace,  against  him ;  to  the  protection 
conferred  by  Athens  on  the  inhabitants  of  Peparfithus,  whom 
he  had  punished  for  hostilities  against  his  garrison  in  Halon- 
nesus ;  to  the  danger  incurred  by  his  fleet  in  sailing  up  the 
Hellespont,  from  the  hostilities  of  the  Athenian  settlers  in 
the  Chersonese,  who  had  co-operated  with  his  enemies  the 
Byzantines,  and  had  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  guard 
the  ships  by  marching  a  land-force  through  the  Chersonese. 
He  vindicated  his  own  proceedings  in  aiding  his  allies  the  in- 
habitants of  Kardia,  complaining  that  the  Athenians  had 
refused  to  submit  their  differences  with  that  city  to  an  equit- 
able arbitration.  He  repelled  the  Athenian  pretensions  of 
right  to  Amphipolis,  asserting  his  own  better  right  to  the 
place,  on  all  grounds.  He  insisted  especially  on  the  offensive 
behaviour  of  the  Athenians,  in  refusing,  when  he  had  sent 
envoys  conjointly  with  all  his  allies,  to  "conclude  a  just  con- 
vention on  behalf  of  the  Greeks  generally." — "Had  you 
acceded  to  this  proposition  (he  said),  you  might  have  placed 
out  of  danger  all  those  who  really  suspected  my  purposes,  or 
you  might  have  exposed  me  publicly  as  the  most  worthless 
of  men.  It  was  to  the  interest  of  your  people  to  accede,  but 
not  to  the  interest  of  your  orators.  To  them — as  those  affirm 
who  know  your  government  best — peace  is  war,  and  war, 
peace ;  for  they  always  make  money  at  the  expense  of  your 
generals,  either  as  accusers  or  as  defenders;  moreover,  by 
reviling  in  the  public  assembly  your  leading  citizens  at  home, 
and  other  men  of  eminence  abroad,  they  acquire  with  the 
multitude  credit  for  popular  dispositions.  It  would  be  easy 
for  me,  by  the  most  trifling  presents,  to  silence  their  invectives 
and  make  them  trumpet  my  praises.  But  I  should  be 
ashamed  of  appearing   to   purchase  your   good-will    from 

It  is  of  little  moment  to  verify  or  appreciate  the  particular 
complaints  here  set  forth,  even  if  we  had  adequate  informa- 


>  Epistol.  Philipp.  ap.    Demosth.  p.   159,   164;  compare  lsokrat6s,  Or.  v. 
(Philip.)  s.  82. 
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tion  for  the  purpose.  Under  the  feeling  which  had  pre- 
vailed during  the  last  two  years  between  the  Athe- 
nians and  Philip,  we  cannot  doubt  that  many  de- 
tached acts  of  a  hostile  character  had  been  com- 
mitted on  their  side  as  well  as  on  his.  Philip's 
allegation — that  he  had  repeatedly  proposed  to  them 
amicable  adjustment  of  differences — whether  true  or 
not,  is  little  to  the  purpose.  It  was  greatly  to  his  interest  to 
keep  Athens  at  peace  and  tranquil,  while  he  established  his 
ascendency  everywhere  else,  and  accumulated  a  power  for  ulti- 
mate employment  such  as  she  would  be  unable  to  resist  The 
Athenians  had  at  length  been  made  to  feel  that  farther  acqui- 
escence in  these  proceedings  would  only  ensure  to  them  the 
amount  of  favour  tendered  by  Polyphemus  to  Odysseus — that 
they  should  be  devoured  last  But  the  lecture,  which  he 
thinks  fit  to  administer  both  to  them  and  to  their  popular 
orators,  is  little  better  than  insulting  derision.  It  is  strange 
to  read  encomiums  on  peace — as  if  it  were  indisputably  ad- 
vantageous to  the  Athenian  public,  and  as  if  recommendations 
of  war  originated  only  with  venal  and  calumnious  orators  for 
their  own  profit — pronounced  by  the  greatest  aggressor  and 
conqueror  of  his  age,  whose  whole  life  was  passed  in  war  and 
in  the  elaborate  organisation  of  great  military  force;  and 
addressed  to  a  people  whose  leading  infirmity  then  was  an 
aversion  almost  unconquerable  to  the  personal  hardships  and 
pecuniary  sacrifices  of  effective  war.  This  passage  of  the 
manifesto  may  probably  be  intended  as  a  theme  for  iEschines 
and  the  other  philippising  partisans  in  the  Athenian  assembly. 
War  was  now  an  avowed  fact  on  both  sides.  At  the  in- 
B.C.  340  stigation  of  Demosthenes  and  others,  the  Athenians 
(Autumn),  dccrccd  to  cquip  a  naval  force,  which  \vzs  sent  under 
between  Char^s  to  the  Hellespont  and  Propontis.  v 
the  Athc-  Meanwhile  Philip  brought  up  to  the  siege  of  Perin- 

sie^cof       thus  an  army  of  30,000  men,  and  a  stock  of  engines 
by  Philip,      and  projectiles  such  as  had  never  before  been  seen.* 


'  How  much  improvement  Philip 
had  made  in  engines  for  siege,  as  a  part 
of  his  general  military  organisation — is 
attested  in  a  curious  passage  of  a  later 
author  on  mechanics.  Athenaeus,  De 
Machinis  ap.  Auctor.  Mathem.  Veter. 
p.  3,  ed.    Paris. — M9offiy  9k   lAa/9ey  rj 


rouiCrri  fi'rix<^o^^^^<^  Bmura  lecerit  r^ 
Tov  Atowffiov  Tov  StJCcAu^ov  Tvpam^a, 
Kcerd  T€  T^i*  ^iKIwtw  tov  •A/twrrow  fiatrl" 
Acioy,  8rc  4To\i6pK€i  Bv(<urriovs  ^iKtw- 
Tos,      Etnifi4pti    ih    rf    roiairp   r^xiy 

ffvyttrrpart^oyro  'AAc(^py. 
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His  attack  on  this  place  was  remarkable  not  only  for  great 
bravery  and   perseverance  on  both  sides,  but  also  Hi$ 

•  numerous 

for  the  extended  scale  of  the  military  operations.^  engine* 

for  siege— 

Perinthus  was  strong  and  defensible ;  situated  on  a  sp^  scale 
promontory  terminating  in  abrupt  cliffs  southward  aHons. 

OhvHnacv  nf 

towards  the  Propontis,  unassailable  from  seaward,  but  the  defence, 
sloping,  though  with  a  steep  declivity  towards  the  is  4iie^ 
land,  with  which  it  was  joined  by  an  isthmus  of  not  fiyiaSdnes 
more  than  a  furlong  in  breadth.   Across  this  isthmus  GrcciJn 
stretched  the  outer  wall,  behind  which  were  seen  the  SSm^h?^" 
houses  of  the  town,  lofty,  strongly-built,  and  rising  san^. 
one  above  the  other  in  terraces,  up  the  ascent  of  the  pro- 
montory,    Philip  pressed  the  place  with  repeated  assaults 
on  the  outer  wall ;  battering  it  with  rams  undermining  it 
by  sap,  and  rolling  up  moveable  towers,  said  to  be  120  feet 
in  height   (higher  even  than  the  towers  of  the  Perinthian 
wall),  so  as  to  chase  away  the  defenders  by  missiles,   and 
to  attempt   an  assault  by  boarding-planks  hand  to  hand. 
The  Perinthians,  defending  themselves  with  energetic  valour, 
repelled  him  for  a  long  time  from  the  outer  wall.     At  length 
the  besieging  engines,  with  the  reiterated  attacks  of  Macedonian 
soldiers  animated  by  Philip's  promises,  overpowered  this  wall, 
and  drove  them  back  into  the  town.     It  was  found,  however, 
that  the  town  itself  supplied  a  new  defensible  position  to  its  citi- 
zens.   The  lower  range  of  houses,  united  by  strong  barricades 
across  the  streets,  enabled  the  Perinthians  still  to  hold  out  In 
spite  of  all  their  efforts,  however,  the  town  would  have  shared 
the  fate  of  Olynthus,  had  they  not  been  sustained  by  effective 
foreign  aid     Not  only  did  their  Byzantine  kinsmen  exhaust 
themselves  to  furnish  every  sort  of  assistance  by  sea,  but  also 
the  Athenian  fleet,  and  Persian  satraps  on  the  Asiatic  side  of 
the  Propontis,  co-operated.     A  body  of  Grecian  mercenaries 
under  Apollodorus,  sent  across  from  Asia  by  the  Phrygian 
satrap  Arsitfis,  together  with  ample  supplies  of  stores  by  sea, 
placed  Perinthus  in  condition  to  defy  the  besiegers.' 

After  a  siege  which  can  hardly  have  lasted  less  than  three 


Respecting  the  engines  employed  by 
Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  see  Diodor.  xiv. 
42,  4S,  50. 

»  Diodor.  xvi.  74-76 ;  Plntarch,  Vit. 
Alexandri,  c.  70;  also  Laconic.  Apo- 


phthegm.  p.   215,    and    De   Fortund 
Alexand.  p.  339. 

•  Demosth.  ad  Philip.  Epistol.  p.  153  ; 
Diodor.  xvi.  75  ;  Pausanias,  \.  29,  7. 
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months,  Philip  found  all  his  efforts  against  Perinthus  baffled 
He  then  changed  his  plan,  withdrew  a  portion  of 
his  forces,  and  suddenly  appeared  before  Byzan- 
atta<L  tiunL  The  walls  were  strong;  but  inadequately 
-danger  of  manned  and  prepared  ;  much  of  the  Byzantine  force 
it  is  being  in  service  at  Perinthus.    Among  several  vigor- 

relieved 
by  the 
fleets  of 
Athens, 
Chios, 
Rhodes,  ftc 
Success 
of  the 
Athenian 
fleet  in 
the  Pro- 
pontis 
under 
Phokion. 
Philip 
abandons 
the  sieves 
both  of 
Perinthus 
and  By- 
zantium. 


ous  attacks,  Philip  contrived  to  effect  a  surprise  on 
a  dark  and  stormy  nig^t,  which  was  very  near  succeed- 
ing. The  Byzantines  defended  themselves  bravely, 
and  even  defeated  his  fleet ;  but  they  too  were  res- 
cued chiefly  by  foreign  aid.  The  Athenians — ^now 
acting  under  the  inspirations  of  Demosthenes^  who 
exhorted  them  to  bury  in  a  generous  oblivion  all 
their  past  grounds  of  offence  against  Byzantium — 
sent  a  still  more  powerful  fleet  to  the  rescue, 
under  the  vigorous  guidance  of  Phokion*  instead 
of  the  loose  and  rapacious  Charts.  Moreover  the 
danger  of  Byzantium  called  forth  strenuous  efforts  from 
the  chief  islanders  of  the  iEgean — Chians,  Rhodians,  Koans, 
&c,  to  whom  it  was  highly  important  that  Philip  should 
not  become  master  of  the  great  passage  for  imported  com 
into  the  Grecian  seas.  The  large  combined  fleet  thus  assem- 
bled was  fully  sufficient  to  protect  ByzantiunL*  Compelled 
to  abandon  the  siege  of  that  city  as  well  as  of  Perinthus, 
Philip  was  farther  baffled  in  an  attack  on  the  Chersonese. 
Phokion  not  only  maintained  against  him  the  full  security 
of  the  Propontis  and  its  adjoining  straits,  but  also  gained 
various  advantages  over  him  both  by  land  and  sea.* 

These  operations  probably  occupied  the  last  six  months 
of  340  B.C.  They  constituted  the  most  important  success 
gained  by  Athen^,   and  the   most   serious    reverse  experi- 


'  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c  14  ;'Wutarch, 
Vit  X.  Orat.  p.  848-851.  To  this  fleet 
of  Phokion,  Demosthenes  contributed 
the  outfit  of  a  trireme,  while  the  orator 
Hyperides  sailed  with  the  fleet  as 
trierarch.  See  Boeckh,  Urkunden 
iiber  das  Attische  Seewesen,  p.  441, 
442,  498.  From  that  source  me  ob- 
scure chronology  of  the  period  now 
before  us  derives  some  light ;  since  it 
becomes  certain  that  the  expedition  of 
CharSs  be^an  during  the  araionship  of 
Nicomachid^;    that  is,   in    the   year 


d(fare  Midsummer  340  B.a ;  while  the 
expedition  of  Phokion  and  Kephisophoa 
began  in  the  year  foUowmg — afigr 
Midsummer  340  b.c 

See  some  anecdotes  respecting  this 
siege  of  Byzantium  by  Phihp,  collected 
from  later  authors  (Dionysius  Bjrzan- 
tinus,  Hesychius  Milesius  and  othen) 
by  the  diligence  of  Bi^necke — ^Fors- 
chungen,  p.  479  sef^, 

•  Diodor.  xvi  77;  Plutarch,  Demo- 
sthen.  c  17. 

'  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  14. 
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enced  by  Philip  since  the  commencement  of  war  between 
them.     Coming  as  they  did  immediately  after  the 
liberation   of  Euboea    in    the   previous   year,  they  yj^^ 
materially  improved  the  position  of  Athens  against  f^'^ 
Philip.     Phokion  and  his  fleet  not  only  saved  the  *^^ 
citizens  of  Byzantium  from  all  the  misery  of  a  cap-  Chenonesus 
ture  by  Macedonian  soldiers,  but  checked  privateer-  for  her 
ing  and  protected  the  trade-ships  so  eflicaciously,  honour*  and 
that  com  became  unusually  abundant  and  cheap  both  to  Demo- 
at  Athens  and  throughout   Greece  :  ^   and    Demo-  *  *" 
sthenfis,  as  statesman   and   diplomatist,  enjoyed  the   credit 
of  having  converted   Euboea  into  a  friendly  and  covering 
neighbour  for  Athens,  instead  of  being  a  shelter  for  Philip's 
marauding  cruisers — as  well  as  of  bringing  round  Byzantium 
from  the  Macedonian  alliance  to  that  of  Athens,  and  thus 
preventing  both  the   Hellespont    and   the  corn-trade   from 
passing  into  Philip's  hands.*    The  warmest  votes  of  thanks, 
together  with  wreaths  in   token  of  gratitude,  were  decreed 
to  Athens  by  the  public  assemblies  of  Byzantium,  Perinthus, 
and  the  various  towns  of  the  Chersonese  ;  *  while  the  Athe- 
nian public  assembly  also  decreed  and  publicly  proclaimed 
a  similar  vote  of  thanks  and  admiration  to  Demosthenes. 
The    decree,   moved   by  Aristonikus,  was    so    unanimously 
popular  at  the  time,  that  neither  iEschin^s,  nor  any  of  the 
other  enemies  of  Demosthenes,  thought  it  safe  to  impeach 
the  mover.* 

In  the  recent  military  operations,  on  so  large  a  scale, 
against  Byzantium  and  Perinthus,  Philip  had  found  himself 
in  conflict  not  merely  'with  Athens,  but  also  with  Chians, 
Rhodians,  and  others  ;  an  unusually  largd  muster  of  con- 

»  Demosth.  De  Coroni,  p.  255  ;  Plu-  j  cities.    Idj^notjventure  to  cite  these 

tarch,  De  Glor.  Athen.  p.  350.  !  as  gtnvM^considenng  how  many  of 

*  Demosth.  De  Corodl,  p.  305,  306.  the  other  documents  annexed  to  this 

307  :    comp.  p.   2^3.      /MT^  rmha  8<  •  oration  are  decidedly  spurious. 


rovs  kwotrr6\ovs  vdtrras  &ir^<rrciXo,  iro^ 
■atCrrcr  ol  ir^nfiaxoif  &c. 


*  Demosth.  p.  253.    Aristonikus  is 
again  mentioned,  p.  302.    A  document 


appears,  p.  253,  purporting  to  be  the 
'  Demosth.  De  Coronft,  p.  255,  257.  vote  of  the  Athenians  to  thank  and 
That  these  votes  of  thanks  were  passed,  '  crown  Demosthenes,  proposed  by  Ari- 
is  au^enticated  by  the  words  of  the  stonikus.  The  name  of  the  Athenian 
oration  itself.  Documents  are  inserted  ;  archon  is  wrong,  as  in  all  the  other 
in  the  oration,  purporting  to  be  the  documents  embodied  in  this  oration, 
decree  of  the  Byzantines  and  Perin-  where  the  name  of  an  Athenian  archon 
thians,   and  that  of  the  Chersonesite  '  appears. 
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others ; 
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federate  Greeks.  To  break  up  this  confederacy,  he  found 
it  convenient  to  propose  peace,  and  to  abandon 
his  designs  against  Byzantium  and  Perinthus — the 
point  on  which  the  alarm  of  the  confederates  chiefly 
turned.  By  withdrawing  his  forces  from  the  Pro- 
pontis,  he  was  enabled  to  conclude  peace  with  the 
Byzantines  and  most  of  the  maritime  Greeks  who 
had  joined  in  relieving  them.  The  combination 
against  him  was  thus  dissolved,  though  with  Athens  * 
and  her  more  intimate  allies  his  naval  war  still  con- 
tinued. While  he  multiplied  cruisers  and  privateers 
to  make  up  by  prizes  his  heavy  outlay  during  the 
late  sieges,  he  undertook  with  his  land-force  an 
enterprise,  during  the  spring  of  339  B.C,  against 
the  Scythian  king  Atheas  ;  whose  country  between  Mount 
Haemus  and  the  Danube,  he  invaded  with  success,  bringing 
away  as  spoil  a  multitude  of  youthful  slaves  of  both  sexes, 
as  well  as  cattle.  On  his  return  however  across  Mount 
Haemus,  he  was  attacked  on  a  sudden  by  the  Thracian 
tribe  Triballi,  and  sustained  a  defeat ;  losing  all  his  accom- 
panying captives  and  being  himself  badly  wounded  through 
the  thigh.^  This  expedition  and  its  consequences  occupied 
Philip  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  339  B.C. 

Meanwhile  the  naval  war  of  Athens  against  Philip  was 
more  effectively  carried  on,  and  her  marine  better  orgfanised, 
than  ever  it  had  been  before.  This  was  chiefly  owing  to  an 
important  reform  proposed  and  carried  by  Demosthen^  im- 


'  Diodonis  (xvi.  77)  mentions  this 
peace  ;  stating  that  Philip  raised  the 
sieges  of  Byzantium  and  Perinthus,  and 
made  peace  irp6s  *A6riV€dovs  ical  rohs 
&AA.OVS  EWtivas  robs  iyayriovftdyovs. 

Wesseling  (ad  loc.)  and  Weiske  (De 
Hyperbola,  ii.  p.  41)  both  doubt  the 
reality  of  this  peace.  Neither  Bohnecke 
nor  Winiewski  recognises  it.  Mr. 
Clinton  admits  it  in  a  note  to  his 
Appendix  16,  p.  292 ;  though  he  does 
not  insert  it  in  his  column  of  events  in 
the  tables. 

I  perfectly  concur  with  these  authors 
in  dissenting  from  Diodonis,  so  far  as 
Athens  is  concerned.  The  supposition 
that  peace  was  concluded  between 
Philip  and  Athens  at  this  time  is  dis-  | 
tinctly  negatived   by  the  language  of  \ 


Demosthenes  (De  Coronft,  p.  275,  276) ; 
indirectly  also  by  i€)schin^.  Both 
from  Demosthenes  and  from  Philo- 
chorus  it  appears  sufficiently  clear,  in 
my  judgement,  that  the  war  between 
Philip  and  the  Athenians  went  on 
without  interruption  from  the  summer 
of  340  B.C.,  to  the  battle  of  Chseroneia 
in  August  338. 

But  I  see  no  reason  for  disbelieving 
Diodoms,  in  so  far  as  he  states  that 
Philip  made  peace  with  the  other 
Greeks — Byzantines,  Perinthians,  Chi- 
ans, Rhodians,  &c. 

'  Justin,  ix.  2,  3.  i^schines  alludes 
to  this  expedition  against  the  Scythians 
during  the  spring  of  the  archon  Theo- 
phrastus,  or  339,  B.C.  (iEschin.  cont 
ktesiph.  p.  71). 
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mediately  on  the  declaration  of  war  against  Philip  in  the 
summer  of  340  B.C.     Enjoying  as  he  did,  now  after  b.c.  340-339. 
long  public  experience,  the  increased  confidence  of  J^g^*"' 
his  fellow-citizens,  and  being  named  superintendent  fj^^^ 
of  the  navy,*  he  employed  his  influence  not  only  in  g**^*» 
procuring  energetic  interference  both  as  to  Euboea  admbb- 
and  Byzantium,  but  also  in  correcting  deep-seated  ofthe 
abuses  which  nullified  the  efficiency  of  the  Athenian  marine. 
marine  department. 

The  law  of  Periander  (adopted  in  357  B.C.)  had  distributed 
the  burden  of  the  trierarchy  among  the  1200  richest  Abuses 

•  •  m  mm  441  «    wnicn  had 

Citizens  on  the  taxable  property-schedule,  arranged  cr^t  into 
in  twenty  fractions    called    Symmories,    of  sixty  tnerarchy— 
persons  each.    Among  these  men,  the  300  richest,  portion^**" 
standing  distinguished  as  leaders  of  the  Symmories,  SeVrthcn 
were  invested  with  the  direction  and  enforcement  of  ^iJmiJtfon 
all  that  concerned  their  collective  agency  and  duties,  rich  admf- 
The  purpose  of  this  law  had  been  to  transfer  the  cost  hS^S" 
of  trierarchy — sl  sum  of  about  40,  50,  or  60  minae  for  3iemseiv4. 
each  trireme,  defraying  more  or  less  of  the  outfit — which  had 
originally  been  borne  by  a  single  rich  man  as  his  turn  came 
round,  and  afterwards  by  two  rich  men  in  conjunction — to  a 
partnership  more  or  less  numerous,  consisting  of  five,  six,  or 
even  fifteen  or  sixteen  members  of  the  same  symmory.     The 
number  of  such  partners  varied  according  to  the  number  of 
triremes  required  by  the  state  to  be  fitted  out  in  any  one  year. 
If  only  few  triremes  were  required,  sixteen  contributors  might 
be  allotted  to  defray  collectively  the  trierarchic  cost  of  each  ; 
if  on  the  other  hand  many  triremes  were  needed,  a  less  number 
of  partners,  perhaps  no  more  than  five  or  six,  could  be  allotted 
to  each — since  the  total  number  of  citizens  whose  turn  it  was 
to  be  assessed  in  that  particular  year  was  fixed.     The  assess- 
ment upon  each  partner  was  of  course  heavier,  in  proportion 
as  the  number  of  partners  assigned  to  a  trireme  was  smaller. 
Each  member  of  the  partnership,  whether  it  consisted  of  five, 
of  six,  or  of  sixteen,  contributed  in  equal  proportion  towards 
the  cost.*    The  richer  members  of  the  partnership  thus  paid 


'  i&chin^s  cont  Ktesiph.  p.  85,  c. 
So,     4irt<rrdriis  rod  pavriKov, 

'  Bemosthen.  De  Corond,  p.  260- 
262.    ifp  «yip  alrois  {rots  riyffi6<ri  r&v 


(TVfjLfioptup)  ix  fUy  r»y  xporiputf  v6fM¥ 
ffv¥€KKaili€Ka  \tirovpy€ip  —  abrols  fi^y 
fufcp^  Koi  oMy  iatoKlffKovctVt  rohs  8* 
hitipovs  rnv  •KoKittiv  iirirpifiowny 


•  •  •  * 
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no  greater  sum  than  the  poorer  ;  and  sometimes  even  evaded 
any  payment  of  their  own,  by  contracting  with  some  one  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  post,  on  condition  of  a  total  sum. 
not  greater  than  that  which  they  had  themselves  collected 
from  these  poorer  members. 

According  to  Demosthenfis,  the  poorer  members  of  these 
Individual  trierarchic  symmories  were  sometimes  pressed  down 
JSd^bSif'  almost  to  ruin  by  the  sums  demanded  ;  so  that  they 
qSSi^"**"  complained  bitterly,  and  even  planted  themselves  in 
bJ^dbSr*  ^^  characteristic  attitude  of  suppliants  at  Munychia 
inequalities,  ^j.  elscwhcre  iu  the  city.  When  their  liabilities  to  the 
state  were  not  furnished  in  time,  they  became  subject  to  im- 
prisonment by  the  officers  superintending  the  outfit  of  the 
armament.  In  addition  to  such  private  hardship,  there  arose 
great  public  mischief  from  the  money  not  being  at  once  forth- 
coming ;  the  armament  being  delayed  in  its  departure,  and 
forced  to  leave  Peiraeus  either  in  bad  condition  or  without  its 
full  numbers.  Hence  arose,  in  great  part,  the  ill-success  of 
Athens  in  her  maritime  enterprises  against  Philip,  before  the 
peace  of  346  B.a* 


4k  9h  rov  i/xov  p6fiw  rh  yiyv6ft(P0P  icord 
riiy  oMop  Itocurrov  ri$4yai'  Kai  dvoIV 
i^dni  rpi^ipapxoi  ^  r^f  fuoi  ^ktos  koX 
i^Karos  wp6r9po¥  evrr^K^s'  Mk  yio 
Tpiiipdpxovs  (In  &v6fAa(ov  iavro&s,  &AXa 
(rvKTcAcis. 

The  trierarchy,  and  the  trierarchic 
symmories,  at  Athens,  are  subjects  not 
perfectly  known;  the  best  expositions 
respecting  them  are  to  be  found  in 
Boeckh's  Public  Economy  of  Athens 
(b.  iv.  ch.  11-13),  and  in  his  other  work, 
Urkunden  iiber  das  Attische  Scewesen 
(ch.  xi.  xii.  xiii.) ;  besides  Parreidt,  De 
Symmoriis,  part  ii.  p.  22,  se^. 

The  fragment  of  Hyperid^s  (cited  by 
Harpokration  v.  :ivfifxop(a)^  alluding  to 
the  trierarchic  reform  of  Demosthenes, 
though  briefly  and  obscurely,  is  an 
interesting  confirmation  of  the  oration 
De  Corond. 

*  There  is  a  point  in  the  earlier  ora- 
tion of  Demosthenes  De  Symmoriis, 
illustrating  the  grievance  which  he  now 
reformed.  That  grievance  consisted, 
for  one  main  portion,  in  the  fact,  that 
the  richest  citizen  in  a  trierarchic  part- 
nership paid  a  sum  no  greater  (some- 
times even  less)  than  the  poorest  Now 
it  is  remarkable  that  this  unfair  appor- 


tionment of  charge  might  haTe  occurred, 
and  is  noway  guarded  against,  in  the 
synmiories  as  proposed  by  Demosthenes 
himself.  His  s]nnmories,  each  com- 
prising sixty  persons  or  ^th  <^  the 
total  active  1200,  are  directed  to  divide 
themselves  into  ^ve  fractions  of  twelve 
persons  each,  or  fLth  of  the  120a 
Each  group  of  twelve  is  to  comprise  the 
richest  alon£side  of  the  poorest  mem- 
bers of  the  sixty  (&KrayairXi)povrr(u  trpbs 
rhv  ^hiTQpdrarov  &cl  rohs  iatoptnirovs^  p. 
182),  so  that  each  group  would  contain 
individuals  very  unequal  in  wealth, 
though  the  aggregate  wealth  of  one 
group  would  be  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
another.  These  twelve  persons  were  to 
defray  collectively  the  cost  of  trierardiy 
for  one  ship,  two  ships,  or  three  ships, 
according  to  the  numoer  of  ship  which 
the  state  might  require  (p.  103).  But 
Demosthenes  nowhere  points  out  in 
what  proportions  they  were  to  share  the 
expense  among  them ;  whether  the 
ridiest  citizens  among  the  twelve  were 
to  pay  only  an  equal  sum  vrith  the 
poorest,  or  a  sum  greater  in  proportion 
to  their  wealth.  There  is  nothing  in 
his  project  to  prevent  the  richer  mem- 
bers from  insisting  that  all  should  pay 
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The  same  influences,  which  had  led  originally  to  the  intro* 
duction  of  such  abuses,  stood  opposed  to  the  orator  ^^^«5^"» 
in  his  attempted  amendment    The  body  of  Three  thench 
Hundred,  the  richest  men  in  the  state — ^the  leader  and  by  ^ 
or  richest  individual  in  each  symmory,  with  those  to  the 
who  stood  second  or  third  in  order  of  wealth — em-  reform  of 
ployed  every  effort  to  throw  out  the  proposition,  sthen^ 
and  tendered  large  bribes  to  Demosthenes  (if  we  which  he 
may  credit  his  assertion)  as  inducements  for  drop-  overcome. 
ping  it.     He  was  impeached  moreover  under  the  Graphfi 
Faranomon,  as  mover  of  an  unconstitutional  or  illegal  de- 
cree.    It  required  no  small  share  of  firmness  and  public 
spirit,  combined  with  approved  eloquence  and  an  established 
name,  to  enable  Demosthenes  to  contend  against  these  mighty 
enemies. 

His  new  law  caused  the  charge  of  trierarchy  to  be  levied 
upon  all  the  members  of  the  symmories,  or  upon  all  Hbnew 
above  a  certain  minimum  of  property,  in  proportion  distributes 
to  their  rated  property;  but  it  seems,  if  we  rightly  then  of 
make  out,  to  have  somewhat  heightened  the  mini-  equitably. 
mum,  so  that  the  aggregate  number  of  persons  chargeable 
was  diminished.^     Every  citizen  rated  at  ten  talents  was 
assessed  singly  for  the  charge  of  trierarchy  belonging  to  one 
trireme ;  if  rated  at  twenty  talents,  for  the  trierarchy  of  two ; 
at  thirty  talents,  for  the  trierarchy  of  three ;  if  above  thirty 
talents,  for  that  of  three  triremes  and  a  service  boat — ^which 
was  held  to  be  the  maximum  payable  by  any  single  indivi- 
dual.    Citizens  rated  at  less  than  ten  talents,  were  grouped 
together  into  ratings  of  ten  talents  in  the  aggregate,  in  order 
to  bear  collectively  the  trierarchy  of  one  trireme  ;  the  contri- 
butions furnished  by  each  person  in  the  group  being  propor- 
tional to  the  sum   for  which  he   stood  rated.     This  new 
proposition,  while  materially  relieving  the  poorer  citizens, 
made  large  addition  to  the  assessments  of  the  rich.    A  man 


equally.  This  is  the  very  abuse  that  he 
denounced  afterwards  (in  340  B.C.),  as 
actually  realized — and  corrected  \ry  a 
new  law.  The  oration  of  Demosthenes 
De  Symmoriis,  omitting  as  it  does  all 
positive  defermination  as  to  proportions 
of  pa3rment,  helps  us  to  understand  how 
the  abuse  grew  up. 


'  i£schin6s  (adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  85) 
charges  Demosthen^  with  ''naving 
stolen  away  from  the  dty  the  trierarchs 
of  65  swift-sailinfi;  vessels.  This  implies, 
I  imagine,  that  me  new  law  diminished 
the  total  number  of  persons  chargeable 
with  trierarchy. 
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rated  at  twenty  talents,  who  had  before  been  chargeable  for 
only  the  sixteenth  part  of  the  expense  of  one  trierarchy,  along 
with  partners  much  poorer  than  himself  but  equally  assessed 
— now  became  chargeable  with  the  entire  expense  of  two 
trierarchies.  All  persons  liable  were  assessed  in  fair  propor- 
tion to  the  sum  for  which  they  stood  rated  in  the  schedule. 
When  the  impeachment  against  Demosthenes  came  to  be 
tried  before  the  Dikastery,  he  was  acquitted  by  more  than 
four-fifths  of  the  Dikasts  ;  so  that  the  accuser  was  compelled 
to  pay  the  established  fine.  And  so  animated  was  the  temp>er 
of  the  public  at  that  moment,  in  favour  of  vigorous  measures 
for  prosecuting  the  war  just  declared,  that  they  went  heartily 
along  with  him,  and  adopted  the  main  features  of  his  trierarchic 
reform.  The  resistance  from  the  rich,  however,  though  insuf- 
ficient to  throw  out  the  measure,  constrained  him  to  modify 
it  more  than  once,  during  the  progress  of  the  discussion ;  ^ 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  iEschin^,  whom 
he  accuses  of  having  been  hired  by  the  rich  for  the  purpose.* 
It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the  speeches  of  both  of  them 
— especially  those  of  Demosthenes,  which  must  have  been 
numerous — have  not  been  preserved. 

Thus  were  the  trierarchic  symmories  distributed  and  as- 


*  Deinarchus  adv.  Demosthen.  p.  95, 
S.  43.  Eiffl  rivfs  iv  ry  litKaumipl<p  rQv 
4v  rois  TpioKoaiots  ytyttrqiMipwyf  tff  oinos 
(Demosthenes)  iriBu  rhp  ir«pl  T«y  rpiiy- 
pipxuv  ySfAOV,  Ov  (ppdfftrt  rdis  ir\ri<rloy 
Zri  rpia  TdKcarra  Kafiitv  iieriypa^  koX 
litrtfTKtiaie  rhv    v6ijlov     KoJSt    kidtmiv 

r^y  rifi^y,  r^  8*  iiwMiMfyos  obK  ifit' 
fialw; 

Without  accepting  this  assertion  of  a 
hostile  speaker,  so  far  as  it  goes  to 
accuse  Demosthenes  of  having  accepted 
bribes — ^we  may  safely  accept  it  so  fisir 
as  it  affirms  that  he  made  several 
changes  and  modifications  in  the  law 
before  it  finally  passed ;  a  fact  not 
at  all  surprising,  considering  the  intense 
opposition  whidi  it  called  forth. 

Some  of  the  Dikasts,  to  whom  the 
speech  written  by  Deinarchus  was 
addressed,  had  been  included  among 
the  Three  Hundred  (that  is,  the  richest 
citizens  in  the  state)  when  Demosthenes 
proposed  his  trierarchic  reform.  This 
will  show,  among  various  other  proofs 


which  might  be  produced,  that  the 
Athenian  Dikasts  did  not  always  belong 
to  the  poorest  classes  of  citizens,  as  the 
jests  of  Aristophanes  would  lead  us  to 
believe. 

*  Demosthen.  De  Coronfi,  p.  329, 
Boeckh  (Attisch.  Seewesen,  p.  183,  and 
Publ.  Econ.  Ath.  iv.  14)  thinks  that  this 
passage — SircCXorror  8'  cTx«s  ipayoy  {«»• 
pfhy  wapk  rdiy  ^§fi6yuy  r&y  cvfi/Aopiw^ 
i^*  ols  iKvfjofyw  rhy  rptripapxtichy  y6' 
fioy — must  allude  to  injury  done  by 
iEschines  to  the  law  in  later  years,  alter 
it  became  a  law.  But  I  am  unable  to 
see  the  reason  for  so  restricting  its 
meaning.  The  rich  men  would  surely 
bribe  most  highly,  and  raise  most  oppo- 
sition against  the  /irst  passing  of  the 
law,  as  mey  were  then  most  likely  to  be 
successful ;  and  iEschines,  whether 
bribed  or  not  bribed,  would  most  natur- 
ally, as  well  as  most  effectively  stand 
out  against  the  novelty  introduced  b^ 
his  nval,  without  waiting  to  see  it 
actually  become  a  part  of  the  laws  of 
the  state. 
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sessed  anew  upon  each  man  in  the  ratio  of  his  wealth,  and 
therefore  most  largely  upon  the  Three  Hundred  incomplete 
richest*     How  long  the  law  remained  unchanged,  improvid 
we  do  not  know.     But  it  was  found  to  work  ad-  of  the  naval 
mirably  well ;  and  Demosthenes  boasts  that  during  SSSir 
the  entire  war  (that  is,  from  the  renewal  of  the  war  about 
August  340  B.C.,  to  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia  in  August  338 
B.c)  all  the  trierarchies  named  under  the  law  were  ready  in 
time  without  complaint  or  suffering ;  while  the  ships,  well 
equipped  and  exempt  from  the  previous  causes  of  delay,  were 
found  prompt  and  effective  for  all  exigencies.     Not  one  was 
either  left  behind,  or  lost  at  sea,  throughout  these  two  years.^ 

Probably    the    first    fruits    of    the    Demosthenic    reform 
in   Athenian   naval   administration,    was,    the   fleet  B.c.339. 
equipped  under  Phokion,  which  acted  so  success-  ^^^ 
fully  at  and  near  Byzantium.     The  operations  of  JJ^^^JcS^ 
Athens  at  sea,  though  not  known  in  detail,  appear  <5reece. 
to  have  been  better  conducted  and  more  prosperous  in  their 
general  effect  than  they  had  ever  been  since  the  Social  War. 

But  there  arose  now  a  grave  and  melancholy  dispute  in  the 
interior  of  Greece,  which  threw  her  upon  her  defence  by  land. 
This  new  disturbing  cause  was  nothing  less  than  another 
Sacred  War,  declared  by  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly  against 
the  Lokrians  of  Amphissa.  Kindled  chiefly  by  the  Athenian 
iEschin^s,  it  more  than  compensated  Philip  for  his  repulse  at 
Byzantium  and  his  defeat  by  the  Triballi ;  bringing,  like  the 
former  Sacred  AiVar,  aggrandisement  to  him  alone,  and  ruin  to 
Grecian  liberty. 

I  have  recounted,  in  an  earlier  portion  of  this  work,^  the 
first  Sacred  War  recorded  in  Grecian  history  (590  Kirrhaand 
580  B.C.),  about  two  centuries  before  the  birth  of  n^Ddphi 
-/Eschinfis  and  Demosthenfis.    That  war  had  been  Sa^?^ 
undertaken  by  the  Amphiktyonic  Greeks  to  punish,  ^^^Si^war 
and  ended  by  destroying,  the  flourishing  sea-port  of  ^^n^^^^soion, 
Kirrha,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pleistus,  on  the 
coast  of  the  fertile  plain  stretching  from  the  southern  declivity 

'  See  the  citation  from  Hypericins  in    these  Inscriptions  name  individual  dti- 
Harpokrat    v.    "Xvfifiopia,     The    Sym-    zens,  in  different  numbers,  three,  five,  or 


mones  are  mentioned  in  Inscription  xiv. 
of  Boeckh's  Urkunden  liber  das  Attische 
Seewesen  (p.  465),  which  Inscription 
bears  the  date  of  325  b.c.    Many  of 


six,    as  joint  trierarchs    of  the    same 
ve^el. 

*  Demosth.  De  Coron&,  p.  262. 

*  Chap,  xxviii. 
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of  Delphi  to  the  sea.  Kirrha  was  originally  the  port  of 
Delphi ;  and  of  the  ancient  Fhokian  town  of  Krissa,  to 
which  Delphi  was  once  an  annexed  sanctuary.^  But  in  pro- 
cess of  time  Kirrha  increased  at  the  expense  of  both ;  through 
profits  accumulated  from  the  innumerable  visitors  by  sea  who 
landed  there  as  the  nearest  access  to  the  temple.  The  pros- 
perous KirrhaeanSy  inspiring  jealousy  at  Delphi  and  Krissa, 
were  accused  of  extortion  in  the  tolls  levied  from  visitors,  as 
well  as  of  other  guilty  or  offensive  proceedings.  An  Am- 
phiktyonic  war,  wherein  the  Athenian  Solon  stood  prominently- 
forward,  being  declared  against  them,  Kirrha  was  taken  and 
destroyed.  Its  fertile  plain  was  consecrated  to  the  Delphian 
god,  under  an  oath  taken  by  all  the  Amphiktyonic  members^ 
with  solemn  pledges  and  formidable  imprecations  against  all 
disturbers.  The  entire  space  between  the  temple  and  the  sea 
now  became,  as  the  oracle  had  required,  sacred  property  of 
the  god ;  that  is,  incapable  of  being  tilled*  planted,  or  occu- 
pied in  any  permanent  way,  by  man,  and  devoted  only  to 
spontaneous  herbage  with  pasturing  animals. 

But  though  the  Delphians  thus  procured  the  extirpation  of 
Necessity  their  troublesome  neighbours  at  Kirrha,  it  was  indis- 
pensable that  on  or  near  the  same  spot  there  should 
exist  a  town  and  port,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  guests  who  came  from  all  quarters  to  Delphi ;  the 
more  so,  as  such  persons,  not  merely  visitors,  but 
also  traders  with  goods  to  sell,  now  came  in  greater 
multitudes  than  ever,  from  the  increased  attractions 
imparted  out  of  the  rich  spoils  of  Kirrfia  itself,  to 
the  Pythian  festival  How  this  want  was  at  first 
supplied,  while  the  remembrance  of  the  oath  was  yet  fresh, 
we  are  not  informed.  But  in  process  of  time  Kirrha  became 
re-occupied  and  re-fortified  by  the  western  neighbours  of 
Delphi — the  Lokrians  of  Amphissa — on  whose  borders  it 
stood,  and  for  whom  probably  it  served  as  a  port  not  less 
than  for  Delphi.  These  new  occupants  received  the  guests 
coming  to  the  temple,  enriched  themselves  by  the  accom- 
panying profit,  and  took  into  cultivation  a  certain  portion  of 
the  plain  around  the  town.^ 


of  a  port 
at  Kirrha, 
/or  the  am- 
venience 
of  visitors 
toDeli^ 
Kirrha      • 
grows  up 
again,  and 
coines  into 
theoccu- 
pationof 
the  Lo- 
krians of 
Amphissa. 


*  For  the  topography  of  the  country 
round  Delphi,  see  the  instructive  work 
of  Ulrichs,  Reisen  und  Forschungen  in 


Griechenland  (Bremen,  1S40),  chi4>ters 
i.  and  iL  about  Kirrha  and  Krissa. 
'  .<£schin£s   adv.    Ktesiph.   p.   69: 
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At  what  period  the  occupation  by  the  Lokrians  had  its 
origin,  we  are  unable  to  say.  So  much  however  we  make 
out — ^not  merely  from  Demosthenfis,  but  even  from  iEschinfis 
— ^that  in  their  time  it  was  an  ancient  and  established  occupa- 
tion—not a  recent  intrusion  or  novelty.  The  town  was  forti- 
fied ;  the  space  immediately  adjacent  being  tilled  and  claimed 
by  the  Lokrians  as  their  own.*  This  indeed  was  a  departure 
from  the  oath,  sworn  by  Solon  with  his  Amphiktyonic  con- 
temporaries, to  consecrate  Kirrha  and  its  lands  to  the  Delphian 
god.  But  if  that  oath  had  been  literally  carried  out,  the  god 
himself,  and  the  Delphians  among  whom  he  dwelt,  would  have 
been  the  principal  losers ;  because  the  want  of  a  convenient 
port  would  have  been  a  serious  discouragement,  if  not  a  posi- 
tive barrier,  against  the  arrival  of  visitors,  most  of  whom  came 
by  sea.  Accordingly  the  renovation  of  the  town  and  port  of 
Kirrha,  doubtless  on  a  modest  scale,  together  with  a  space 
of  adjacent  land  for  tillage,  was  at  least  tolerated,  if  not  en- 
couraged. Much  of  the  plain,  indeed,  still  remained  untilled 
'and  unplanted,  as  the  property  of  Apollo ;  the  boundaries 
being  perhaps  not  accurately  drawn. 

While  the  Lokrians  had    thus   been  serviceable   to  the. 
Delphian  temple  by  occupying  Kirrha,  they  had  ?^*^^ 
been  still  more  valuable  as  its  foremost  auxiliaries  LoknaMof 

,         Amphissa 

and  protectors  against  the  Phokians,  their  enemies  and  Dd^ 
of  long  standing.*    One  of  the  first  objects  of  Philo-  jtood 
melus,  the  Fhokian,    after  defeating   the   Lokrian  eamesUy 

%    f  ^i-./-i  *  •      ^        r  in  the  former 

armed  force,  was  to  fortify  the  sacred  precmct  of  SactedWar 
Delphi  on  its  western  side,  against  their  attacks:'  Delphi 
and  we  cannot  doubt  that  their  position  in  close  iSdkkL. 
neighbourhood  to  Delphi   must  have  been  one  of  positive 
suffering  as  well  as  of  danger,  during  the  years  when  the 
Fhokian  leaders,  with  their  numerous  mercenary  bands^  re- 
mained in  victorious  occupation  of  the  temple,  and  probably 
of  the  harbour  of  Kirrha  also.    The  subsequent  turn  of  for- 
tune—  when  Philip  crushed  the  Phokians   and   when   the 
Amphiktyonic  assembly  was  re-oi^anised,  with  him  as  its 


com^e  livy,  xliL  5 ;  Pansanias  x.  37, 
4.  The  distance  from  Delphi  to  Kirrha 
is  given  by  Pansanias  at  sixty  stadia,  or 
about  seven  English  miles,  by  Strabo  at 
eighty  stadia. 
'    iCschines,    1.    c ;    Demosth.    De 


Coronft,  p.  277.    T^v  X^9^  V  ^^  V^^ 

oJrof  di  (iEschinfe)  tijj    Upa$    x^P^ 
^rt&ro  cTyou,  &c 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  24 ;  Thucyi  ilL  loi. 

'  Diodor.  xvi.  25. 
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chief-— must  have  found  the  Amphissian  Lokrians  among 
the  warmest  allies  and  sympathisers.  Resuming  possession 
of  Kirrha,  they  may  perhaps  have  been  emboldened,  in  such 
a  moment  of  triumphant  reaction,  to  enlarge  their  occupancy 
round  the  walls  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  had  done  before. 
Moreover  they  were  animated  with  feelings  attached  to  Thebes ; 
and  were  hostile  to  Athens,  as  the  ally  and  upholder  of  their 
enemies  the  Phokians. 

Matters  were  in  this  condition  when  the  spring  meeting  of 
B.C.339.  th^  Amphiktyonic  assembly  (February  or  March, 
^P^^^  339  ^'^')  was  held  at  Delphi  Diognetus  was  named 
FcSS^  by  the  Athenians  to  attend  it  as  Hieromnemon,  or 
MtSikias,  chief  legate ;  with  three  Pylagorae  or  vice-l^jates, 
h^tl'fi^  iEschin^s,  Meidias,  and  Thrasykl^s.^  We  need 
Athens.  hardly  believe  Demosthenes,  when  he  states  that 
the  name  of  iEschinfes  was  put  up  without  foreknowledge 
on  the  part  of  any  one ;  and  that  though  it  passed,  yet  not 
more  than  two  or  three  hands  were  held  up  in  his  favour.* 
Soon  after  they  reached  Delphi,  Diognetus  was  seized  with 
a  fever,  so  that  the  task  of  speaking  in  the  Amphiktyonic 
assembly  was  confided  to  iEschin^s. 

There  stood  in  the  Delphian  temple  some  golden  or  gUt 
Language  shiclds  dedicated  as  an  offering  out  of  the  spoils 
phissian  taken  at  the  battle  of  Plataea,  a  century  and  a  half 
among^  the  beforc — ^with  an  inscription  to  this  effect — ''Dedicated 
tyons  against  by  the  Athcnlaus,  out  of  the  spoils  of  Persians  and 


>f 


new  dedica-   Thcbans  engaged  in  joint  battle  against  the  Greeks. 

don  of 
an  old 

donS*^      afresh  (having  been  perhaps  stript  of  their  gilding 

in  the 
temple. 


It  appears  that  these  shields  had  recently  been  set  up 


by  the  Phokian  plunderers)  in  a  new  cell  or  chapel, 
without  the  full  customary  forms  of  prayer  or  solenmities  f 
which  perhaps  might  be  supposed  unnecessary,  as  the  offering 
was  not  now  dedicated  for  the  first  time.  The  inscription, 
little  noticed  and  perhaps  obscured  by  the  lapse  of  time  on  the 
original  shields,  would  now  stand  forth  brightly  and  conspi- 
cuously on  the  new  gliding;  reviving  historical  recollections 
highly  offensive  to  the  Thebans,*  and  to  the  Amphissian 


*  iEschinSs  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  69. 

'  Demosthen.  De.  Coron&,  p.  277, 

*  This  must  have  been  an  inroKard- 
ffrtuns  rHv  hfaBfuiirttv  (compare   Plu- 


tarch, Demetr.  c.  15),  requiring  to  be 
preceded  by  solemn  ceremonies,  some- 
times specially  directed  by  the  oracle. 
^  How  painfully  the  Thebans  of  the 
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Lokrians  as  friends  of  Thebes.  These  latter  not  only  re- 
monstrated against  it  in  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  but  were 
even  preparing  (if  we  are  to  believe  iEschinfis)  to  accuse 
Athens  of  impiety ;  and  to  invoke  against  her  a  fine  of  fifty 
talents,  for  omission  of  the  religious  solemnities.*  But  this  is 
denied  by  Demosthenes  ;  ^  who  states  that  the  Lokrians  could 
not  bring  any  such  accusation  against  Athens  without  sending 
a  formal  summons — which  they  never  had  sent  Demosthenes 
would  be  doubtless  right  as  to  the  regular  form,  probably  also 
as  to  the  actual  fact ;  though  iEschinfes  accuses  him  of  having 
received  bribes*  to  defend  the  iniquities  of  the  Lokrians. 
Whether  the  Lokrians  went  so  far  as  to  invoke  a  penalty,  or 
not — at  any  rate  they  spoke  in  terms  of  complaint  against  the 
proceeding.  Such  complaint  was  not  without  real  foundation ; 
since  it  was  better  for  the  common  safety  of  Hellenic  liberty 
against  the  Macedonian  aggressor,  that  the  treason  of  Thebes 
at  the  battle  of  Plataea  should  stand  as  matter  of  past  antiquity, 
rather  than  be  republished  in  a  new  edition.  But  this  was 
not  the  ground  taken  by  the  complainants,  nor  could  they 
directly  impeach  the  right  of  Athens  to  burnish  up  her  old 
donatives.  Accordingly  they  assailed  the  act  on  the  allegation 
of  impiety,  as  not  having  been  preceded  by  the  proper  re- 
ligious solemnities ;  whereby  they  obtained  the  opportunity 
of  inveighing  against  Athens,  as  ally  of  the  Phokians  in  their 
recent  sacrilege,  and  enemy  of  Thebes  the  stedfast  champion 
of  the  god. 

**The  Amphiktyons  being  assembled  (I  here  give  the  main 
recital,  though  not  the  exact  words,  of  iEschinfes),  a  svecch  of 
friendly  person  came  to  acquaint  us  that  the  Am-  ^S^"*^ 
phissians  were  bringfing  on  their  accusation  against  ^c^*^* 
Athens.    My  sick  colleagues  requested  me  imme-  »«""y- 
diately  to  enter  the  assembly  and  undertake  her  defence.     I 
made  haste  to  comply,  and  was  just  beginning  to  speak,  when 
an  Amphissian — of  extreme  rudeness  and  brutality — perhaps 


Demosthenic  age  felt  the  recollection  of 
the  alliance  of  their  ancestors  with  the 
Persians  at  Plataea,  we  may  read  in 
Demosthenes,  De  Symmoriis,  p.  187. 

It  appears  that  the  Thebans  also  had 
erected  a  new  chapel  at  Delphi  (after 
546  B.C.)  out  of  the  spoils  acauired  from 
the  conquered  Phokians — 6  awh  ^mKiwv 
¥oJbs^  hv  wplfffOMTo  ^fituoi  (DiodoT.  xvii. 


10). 

'  iEschines  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  7a  The 
words  of  his  speech  do  not  however  give 
either  a  fiill  or  a  clear  account  of  the 
transaction  ;  which  I  have  endeavoured, 
as  well  as  I  can,  to  supply  in  the  text 

•  Demosthen.  De  Coroni,  p.  277. 

*  i£schin8s  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  69. 
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even  under  the  influence  of  some  misguiding  divine  impulse — 
interrupted  me,  and  explained-^*Do  not  hear  him,  men  of 
Hellas  !  Do  not  permit  the  name  of  the  Athenian  people  to 
be  pronounced  among  you  at  this  holy  season !  Turn  them 
out  of  the  sacred  ground,  like  men  under  a  curse.'  With  that 
he  denounced  us  for  our  alliance  with  the  Phokians,  and 
poured  out  many  other  outrageous  invectives  against  the  city. 
'To  me  (continues  i&chinte)  all  this  was  intolerable  to 
hear :  I  cannot  even  now  think  on  it  with  calnmess — ^and  at 
the  moment,  I  was  provoked  to  anger  such  as  I  had  never  felt 
in  my  life  before.  The  thought  crossed  me  that  I  would 
retort  upon  the  Amphissians  for  their  impious  invasion  of  the 
Kirrhacan  land.  That  plain,  lying  immediately  below  the 
sacred  precinct  in  which  we  were  assembled,  was  visible 
throughout  *You  see,  Amphiktyons  (said  I),  that  plain 
cultivated  by  the  Amphissians,  with  buildings  erected  in  it 
for  farming  and  pottery!  You  have  before  your  eyes  the 
harbour,  consecrated  by  the  oath  of  your  forefathers,  now 
occupied  and  fortified.  You  know  of  yourselves,  without 
needing  witnesses  to  tell  you,  that  these  Amphissians  have 
levied  tolls  and  are  taking  profit  out  of  the  sacred  harbour  T 
I  then  caused  to  be  read  publicly  the  ancient  oracle,  the  oath, 
and  the  imprecations  (pronounced  after  the  first  Sacred  War, 
wherein  Kirrha  was  destroyed).  Then  continuing,  I  said — 
'Here  am  I,  ready  to  defend  the  god  and  the  sacred  property, 
according  to  the  oath  of  our  forefathers,  with  hand,  foot,  voice, 
and  all  the  powers  that  I  possess.  I  stand  prepared,  to  clear 
my  own  city  of  her  obligations  to  the  gods :  do  you  take 
counsel  forthwith  for  yourselves.  You  are  here  about  to  offer 
sacrifice  and  pray  to  the  gods  for  good  things,  publicly  and 
individually.  Look  well  then — ^where  will  you  find  voice,  or 
soul,  or  eyes,  or  courage,  to  pronounce  such  supplications  if 
you  permit  these  accursed  Amphissians  to  remain  unpunished, 
when  they  have  come  under  the  imprecations  of  the  recorded 
oath?  Recollect  that  the  oath  distinctly  proclaims  the  suffer- 
ings awaiting  all  impious  transgressors,  and  even  menaces 
those  who  tolerate  their  proceedings,  by  declaring, — They 
who  do  not  stand  forward  to  vindicate  Apollo,  Artemis, 
Latona,  and  Ath^nd  Pronaea,  may  not  sacrifice  undefiled  or 
with  favourable  acceptance.' "  ^ 

'  .^chjn^s  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  70. 
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Such  IS  the  graphic  and  impressive  description,  given  by 
i£schin6s  himself  some  years  afterwards  to  the  ^^^  . 
Athenian  assembly,  of  his  own  address  to  the  Am-  exdtcd 
phiktyonic  meeting  in  spring  339  B.C ;  on  the  lofty  speech. 
site  of  the  Delphian  Pylaea,  with  Kirrha  and  its  plain  spread 
out  before  his  eyes,  and  with  the  ancient  oath  and  all  its 
fearful  imprecations  recorded  on  the  brass  plate  hard  by, 
readable  by  every  one.  [His  speech,  received  with  loud  shouts, 
roused  violent  passion  in  the  bosoms  of  the  Amphiktyons, 
as  well  as  of  the  hearers  assembled  round.  The  audience  at 
Delphi  was  not  like  that  of  Athens.  Athenian  citizens  were 
accustomed  to  excellent  oratory,  and  to  the  task  of  balancing 
opposite  arguments :  though  susceptible  of  high-wrought  in- 
tellectual excitement — admiration  or  repugnance  as  the  case 
might  be — ^they  discharged  it  all  in  the  final  vote,  and  then 
went  home  to  their  private  affairs.  But  to  the  comparatively 
rude  men  at  Delphi,  the  speech  of  a  first-rate  Athenian  orator 
was  a  rarity.  When  i£schin£s  with  great  rhetorical  force 
unexpectedly  revived  in  their  imaginations  the  ancient  and 
terrific  history  of  the  curse  of  Kirrha* — assisted  by  all  the 
force  of  visible  and  local  association — they  were  worked 
up  to  madness ;  while  in  such  minds  as  theirs,  the  emotion 
raised  would  not  pass  off  by  simple  voting,  but  required  to  be 
discharged  by  instant  action. 

How  intense  and  ungovernable  that  emotion  became,  is 
shown  by  the  monstrous  proceedings  which  followed,  violent 
The   original    charge   of  impiety  brought   against  JS^^"" 
Athens,  set  forth  by  the  Amphissian  speaker  coarsely  ^^a^. 
and  ineffectively,  and  indeed  noway  lending  itself  to  ^**°^ 
rhetorical  exa^eration — was  now  altogether  forgotten  in  the 
more  heinous  impiety  of  which  i£schinte  had  accused  the 
Amphissians  themselves.    About  the  necessity  of  punishing 
them,  there  was  but  one  language.    The  Amphissian  speakers 
appear  to  have  fled — ^since  even  their  persons  would  hardly 
have  been  safe  amidst  such  an  excitement    And  if  the  day 
had  not  been  already  far  advanced,  the  multitude  would  have 


'  Demostb.  De  Coron^  p.  277.  &s 
Si  rh  Tfis  ir^Xcwf  it^ittfAa  \afii»¥  {JEs- 
chin6s)  ^^cto  us  roirf  *AfA^ucr{>oras, 
vdrra  r&AA'  ib^U  icai  irapi^y  Mp€U¥€¥ 
4^*  ots  ifuffO^^,  Kol  K6yovs  tifwpoaAwovs 


iirtlpovs   k6y»p    iral  rh  lUhXop   ob 
wpooMnUpws ,  rohs  *Kf»/puer{tovai^  -wtiBu 
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rushed  at  once  down  from  the  scene  of  debate  to  Kirrha.* 
On  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,   a  resolution   was 
passed,  which  the  herald  formally  proclaimed, — ^That  on  the 
morrow  at  daybreak,   the    whole   Delphian  population,    of 
sixteen  years  and  upwards,  freemen  as  well  as  slaves,  should 
muster  at  the  sacrificing  place,   provided  with  spades  and 
pickaxes  ;  That  the  assembly  of  Amphiktyonic  legates  would 
there  meet  them,  to  act  in  defence  of  the  god  and  the  sacred 
property ;  That  if  there  were  any  city  whose  deputies  did  not 
appear,  it  should  be  excluded  from  the  temple,  and  proclaimed 
unholy  and  accursed.^ 
At  daybreak,   accordingly,  the  muster  took  place.     The 
Delphian  multitude  came  with  their  implements  for 
demolition : — the  Amphiktyons  with  iEschin^s  placed 
themselves  at  the  head : — and  all  marched  down  to 
the  port  of  Kirrha.     Those  there  resident — probably 
astounded  and  terrified  at  so  furious  an  inroad  from 
an  entire  population,  with  whom,  a  few  hours  before, 
they  had  been  on  friendly  terms — abandoned  the 
place  without  resistance,  and  ran  to  acquaint  their 
fellow-citizens  at  Amphissa.   The  Amphiktyons  with 
their  followers  then  entered  Kirrha,  demolished  all  the  har- 
bour-conveniences, and  even  set  fire  to  the  houses  in  the  town. 
This  iEschinds  himself  tells  us ;  and  we  may  be  very  sure 
(though  he  does  not  tell  us)  that  the  multitude  thus  set  on  were 
not  contented  with  simply  demolishing,  but  plundered  and 
carried  away  whatever  they  could  lay  hands  on.     Presently, 
however,   the   Amphissians,  whose  town  was  on  the  high 
ground  about  seven  or  eight  miles  west  of  Delphi,  apprised  of 
the  destruction  of  their  property  and  seeing  their  houses  in 
flames,  arrived  in  haste  to  the  rescue,  with  their  full-armed 
force.    The  Amphiktyons  and  the  Delphian  multitude  were 
obliged  in  their  turn  to  evacuate  Kirrha,  and  hurry  back  to 
Delphi  at  their  best  speed.  They  were  in  the  greatest  personal 
danger.    According  to  Demosthenes,  some    were    actually 
seized ;  but  they  must  have  been  set  at  liberty  almost  imme- 
diately.^   None  were  put  to  death ;  an  escape  which  they 


The  Am- 
phiktyons 
with  the 
Dclphun 
inultiiude 
inarch  down 
to  destroy 
Kirrha— 
interference 
of  the  Am- 
phissians 
to  rescue 
their  pro- 
perty.   They 
drive  off 
the  Am- 
phiktyons. 


'  iEschin.  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  70.  Kpav- 
y^  iroXX^  KoX  66pvfios  ^y  riov  ^Afi^iKTvS' 
vwv,  Kol  \6y05  liv  otKiri  %€pl  rnv  iunrl' 
9o»v  hs  iitius  iiviB^fuyy  &AX*  iiZri  irtpi  rris 
r£¥     'AfMpiairdwv     rtfi»ptas,      "HSif    ih 


*  iEschin^  adv.  Ktesiph.  P.  7i» 

•  Demosthen.   De  Corona,    p.    277. 
According  to  the  second  decree  of  the 
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probably  owed  to  the  respect  borne  by  the  Amphissians,  even 
under  such  exasperating  circumstances,  to  the  Amphiktyonic 
function. 

On  the  morning  after  this  narrow  escape,  the  president,  a 
Thessalian  of  Pharsalus  named  Kottyphus,  convoked  Farther 
a  full  Amphiktyonic  Ekklesia ;  that  is,  not  merely  taken  by 
the  Amphiktyons  proper,  or  the  legates  and  co-  phfktvons 
legates  deputed  from  the  various  cities — but  also,  futJcs^idai 
along  with  them,  the  promiscuous  multitude  present  ^?&Slfe 
for  purpose  of  sacrifice  and  consultation  of  the  oracle.  SJ^uSk- 
Loud  and   indignant  were  the  denunciations  pro-  lSch^. 
nounced  in  this  meeting  against  the  Amphissians;  while 
Athens  was  eulogised  as  having  taken  the  lead  in  vindicating 
the  rights  of  Apollo.     It  was  finally  resolved  that  the  Am- 
phissians should  be  punished  as  sinners  against  the  god  and 
the  sacred  domain,  as  well  as  against  the  Amphiktyons  per- 
sonally ;  that  the  legates  should  now  go  home,  to  consult  each 
his  respective  city  ;  and  that  as  soon  as  some  positive  resolu- 
tion for  executory  measures  could  be  obtained,  each  should 
come  to  a  special  meeting,  appointed  at  Thermopylae  for  a 
future  day — seemingly  not  far  distant,  and  certainly  prior  to 
the  regular  season  of  autumnal  convocation. 

Thus  was  the  spark  applied,  and  the  flame  kindled,  of  a 
second  Amphiktyonic  war,  between  six  and  seven  years  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  former  in  346  B.C.  What  has  been  just 
recounted  comes  to  us  from  iEschinfis,  himself  the  witness 


Amphiktyons  cited  in  this  oration  (p. 
278),  some  of  the  Amphiktyons  were 
wounded.  But  I  concur  with  Droysen, 
Franke  and  others,  in  disputing  the 
genuineness  of  these  decrees ;  and  the 
assertion  that  tome  of  the  Amphiktyons 
were  wounded^  is  one  among  the  grounds 
for  disputing  it ;  for  if  such  had  been 
the  fact,  i&chines  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  mention  it;  since  it  would 
have  suited  exactly  the  drift  and  purpose 
of  his  speech. 

JEschinH  is  by  fiEir  the  best  witness 
for  the  proceedings  at  this  spring  meet- 
ing of  the  Amphiktyons.  He  was  not 
only  present,  but  the  leading  person 
concerned ;  if  he  makes  a  wrong  state- 
ment, it  must  be  by  design.    But  if  the 


can  have  been  the  real  decrees  passed 
by  the  Amphiktyons.  The  substance 
of  what  was  resolved,  as  given  by 
i^schinls,  pp.  70,  71,  is  materially 
different  from  the  first  decree  quoted  in 
the  oration  of  Demosthenes,  p.  278. 
There  is  no  mention,  in  the  latter,  of 
those  vivid  and  prominent  circumstances 
— the  summoning  of  all  the  Delphians, 
freemen  and  slaves  above  16  years  of 
age,  with  spades  and  mattocks — the 
exclusion  from  the  temple,  and  the 
oirsing,  of  any  city  which  did  not 
appear  to  take  part. 

The  compiler  of  those  decrees  appears 
to  have  had  only  Demosthen^  before 
him,  and  to  have  known  nothing  of 
i^schin^.    Of  the  violent  proceedings 


facts  as  stated  by  i^Eschin^s  are  at  all  j  of  the  Amphiktyons,  both  provoked 
near  the  truth;  it  is  hardly  possible  that  and  described  by  i^schines,  Demos- 
the  two  decrees  cited  in  Demosthenes  I  thenes  says  nothing. 
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as  well  as  the  incendiary.    We  here  judge  him,   not  from 
Bc. 339.       accusations  preferred  by  his  rival  Demosthen^  but 
vidTeiice  of    from  his  own  depositions  ;  and  from  facts  which  he 
tyoiu^     *  details  not  simply  without  r^pret,  but  with  a  strong 
mischief       feeling  of  pride.    It  is  impossible  to  read  them  with- 
i^diiJcs.     out  becoming  sensible  of  the  profoimd  misfortune 
which  had  come  over  the  Grecian  world  ;  since  the  unanimity 
or  dissidence  of  its  component  portions  were  now  determined, 
not  by  political  congresses  at  Athens  or  Sparta,  but  by 
debates  in  the  religious  convocation  at  Delphi  and  Thermo- 
pylae.  Here  we  have  the  political  sentiment  of  the  Amphissian 
Lokrians — their  sympathy  for  Thebes,  and  dislike  to  Athens 
— dictating  complaint  and  invective  against  the  Athenians  on 
the  all^ation  of  impiety.  Against  every  one,  it  was  commonly 
easy  to  find  matter  for  such  an  allegation,  if  parties  were  on 
the  look-out  for  it ;  while  defence  was  difficult,  and  the  fuel  for 
kindling  religious  antipathy  all  at  the  command  of  the  accuser. 
Accordingly  iEschinfis  troubles  himself  little  with  the  defence, 
but  plants  himself  at  once  on  the  vantage-ground  of  the 
accuser,  and  retorts  the  like  charge  of  impiety  against  the 
Amphissians,  on  totally  different  allegations,    By  superior 
oratory,  as  well  as  by  the  appeal  to  an  ancient  historical  fact 
of  a  character  peculiarly  terror-striking,  he  exasperates  the 
Amphiktyons  to  a  pitch  of  religious  ardour,  in  vindication  of 
the  god,  such  as  to  make  them  disdain  alike  the  suggestions 
either  of  social  justice  or  of  political  prudence.     Demosthenes, 
— giving  credit  to  the  Amphiktyons  for  something  like  the 
equity  of  procedure,  familiar  to  Athenian  ideas  and  prac- 
tice— affirmed  that  no  charge  against  Athens  could  have  been 
made  before  them  by  the  Lokrians,  because  no  charge  would 
be  entertained  without  previous  notice  given  to  Athens.    But 
iEschinfes,  when  accusing  the  Lokrians, — on  a  matter  of  which 
he  had  given  no  notice,  and  which  it  first  crossed  his  mind  to 
mention  at  the  moment  when  he  made  his  speech  ^ — found 
these  Amphiktyons  so  inflammable  in  their  religious  antipa- 
thies, that  they  forthwith  call  out  and  head  the  Delphian  mob 
armed  with  pickaxes  for  demolition.    To  evoke,  from  a  far- 
gone  and  half-forgotten  past,  the  memory  of  that  fierce  religi- 


*  iEschin^  adv.   Ktesiph.  p.   7a     4wriK0t    8*   oZv  fioi  ixl  ri^r  yv^fiifp 
fim<r$rii^ai  rfjs  rSv  'A/i^t(r<r^«y  irc/4  r^v  yriv  r^y  Upitv  iurtfifias,  &c. 
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ous  feud,  for  the  purpose  of  extruding  established  proprietors, 
friends  and  defenders  of  the  temple,  from  an  occupancy 
wherein  they  rendered  essential  service  to  the  numerous  visi- 
tors of  Delphi — ^to  execute  this  purpose  with  brutal  violence, 
creating  the  maximum  of  exasperation  in  the  sufferers,  en- 
dangering the  lives  of  the  Amphiktyonic  legates,  and  raising 
another  Sacred  War  pregnant  with  calamitous  results — this 
was  an  amount  of  mischief  such  as  the  bitterest  enemy  of 
Greece  could  hardly  have  surpassed.  The  prior  imputations 
of  irreligion,  thrown  out  by  the  Lokrian  orator  against  Athens, 
may  have  been  futile  and  malicious  ;  but  the  retort  of  iEschi- 
n&s  was  far  worse,  extending  as  well  as  embittering  the  poison 
of  pious  discord,  and  plunging  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly  in 
a  contest  from  which  there  was  no  exit  except  by  the  sword 
of  Philip. 

Some  comments  on  this  proceeding  appeared  requisite, 
partly  because  it  is  the  only  distinct  matter  known  to  Effector 
us,  from  an  actual  witness,  respecting  the  Amphik-  cmli^or 
tyonic  council — partly  from  its  ruinous  consequences,  at  Athens. 
which  will  presently  appear.  At  first,  indeed,  these  ofl5SS^° 
consequences  did  not  manifest  themselves  ;  and  when  Lst  fruiSLs. 
iEschinfis  returned  to  Athens,  he  told  his  story  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  people.  We  may  presume  that  he  reported  the 
proceedings  at  the  time  in  the  same  manner  as  he  stated  them 
afterwards,  in  the  oration  now  preserved.  The  Athenians, 
indignant  at  the  accusation  brought  by  the  Lokrians  against 
Athens,  were  disposed  to  take  part  in  that  movement  of  pious 
enthusiasm  which  iEschin£s  had  kindled  on  the  subject  of 
Kirrha,  pursuant  to  the  ancient  oath  sworn  by  their  fore- 
fathers.* So  forcibly  was  the  religious  point  of  view  of  this 
question  thrust  upon  the  public  mind,  that  the  opposition  of 
Demosthenfis  was  hardly  listened  to.  He  laid  open  at  once 
the  consequences  of  what  had  happened,  saying — "  iEschinfis, 
you  are  bringing  war  into  Attica — an  Amphiktyonic  war." 
But  his  predictions  were  cried  down  as  illusions  or  mere  mani- 
festations of  party  feeling  against  a  rival.^  iEschinfis  de- 
nounced him  openly  as  the  hired  agent  of  the    impious 


'  iEschinIs  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  71.  icai  r^  Tpd^tts  iifjMP  iMoHt^a/ihov  top  i^/xov 
K(d  TTis  WXcws  irdffris  Tpocupcvfiinis  tinrffifitf,  &c.  OhK  i^  (Demosthen^)  /i^ftyri' 
oBai  rmv  BpKmy,  ots  ol  jfpAyovoi  AfUMrav,  oM  r^s  &f»as  oM  riis  top  Btov  fmrrelas. 

*  Demosth.  De  Coron^  p.  275. 
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Lokrians ;  *  a  charge  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  conduct  of 
these  Lokrians  themselves,  who  are  described  by  iEschin^  as 
gratuitously  insulting  Athens. 

But  though  the  general  feeling  at  Athens,  immediately  after 
Change  of  thc  rctum  of  ^schin^s,  was  favourable  to  his  pro- 
Athens—  ceedings  at  Delphi,  it  did  not  long  continue  so.  Nor 
nians  re-       is  the  changc  difficult  to  understand.    The  first  men- 

solve  to 

take  no  tiou  of  the  old  oath,  and  the  original  devastation  of 
5S?i)hik-  Kirrha,  sanctioned  by  the  name  and  authority  of 
^iSJT^  Solon,  would  naturally  turn  the  Athenian  mind  into 
5S^hiUu  a  strong  feeling  of  pious  sentiment  against  the  tenants 
of  that  accursed  spot.  But  farther  information  would  tend  to 
prove  that  the  Lokrians  were  more  sinned  against  than  sin- 
ning ;  that  the  occupation  of  Kirrha  as  a  harbour  was  a  con- 
venience to  all  Greeks,  and  most  of  all  to  the  temple  itself ; 
lastly,  that  the  imputations  said  to  have  been  cast  by  the 
Lokrians  upon  Athens  had  either  never  been  made  at  all  (s6 
we  find  Demosthenes  affirming),  or  were  nothing  worse  than 
an  unauthorised  burst  of  ill-temper  from  some  rude  individual. 
Though  iEschin^s  had  obtained  at  first  a  vote  of  approbation 
for  his  proceedings,  yet  when  his  proposition  came  to  be  made 
— that  Athens  should  take  part  in  the  special  Amphiktyonic 
meeting  convened  for  punishing  the  Amphissians — the  oppo- 
sition of  Demosthenes  was  found  more  effective.  Both  the 
Senate  and  the  public  assembly  passed  a  resolution  peremptor- 
ily forbidding  all  interference  on  the  part  of  Athens  at  that 
special  meeting.  "The  Hieromnemon  and  the  Pylagorae  of 
Athens  (so  the  decree  prescribed)  shall  take  no  part,  either  in 
word  or  deed  or  resolution,  with  the  persons  assembled  at  that 
special  meeting.  They  shall  visit  Delphi  and  Thermopylae  at 
the  regular  times  fixed  by  our  forefathers."  This  important 
decree  marks  the  change  of  opinion  at  Athens.  iEschinfis 
indeed  tells  us  that  it  was  only  procured  by  crafty  manoeuvre 
on  the  part  of  Demosthenes,  being  hurried  through  in  a  thin 
assembly,  at  the  close  of  business,  when  most  citizens  (and 
iEschin^s  among  them)  had  gone  away.  But  there  is  nothing 
to  confirm  such  insinuations  ;  moreover  iEschinfis,  if  he  had 
still  retained  the  public  sentiment  in  his  favour,  could  easily 
have  baffled  the  tricks  of  his  rival.* 


*  iEschin^s  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  69-71.        *  iEschin^  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  71. 
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The  .special  meeting   of  Amphiktyons    at   Thermopylae 
accordingly  took  place,  at  some  time  between  the  spcdai 
two  regular  periods  of   spring  and  autumn.    No  SfS^^ 
legates  attended  from  Athens,  nor  any  from  Thebes  S^^o- ' 
— a  fact  made  known  to  us  by  iEschinfis,  and  re-  ^SSu^ 
markable  as  evincing  an  incipient  tendency  towards  vST*" 
<:oncurrence,  such  as  had  never  existed  before,  be-  j»««jjto 
tween  these  two  important  cities.    The  remaining  ^^^^^g 
l^ates  met,  determined  to  levy  a  joint  force  for  the  ^^^Si 
purpose  of  punishing  the  Amphissians,  and  chose  p««d«»t- 
the  president  Kottyphus  general    According  to  iEschinfis> 
this  force  was  brought  together,  marched  against  the  Lokrians; 
and  reduced  them  to  submission,  but  granted  to  them  in- 
dulgent terms ;  requiring  from  them  a  fine  to  the  Delphian 
god,  payable  at  stated  intervals — sentencing  some  of  the 
Lokrian  leaders  to  banishment  as    having    instigated    the 
encroachment  on  the  sacred  domain — and  recalling  others 
who  had  opposed  it     But  the  Lokrians  (he  says)  after  the 
force  had  retired,  broke  faith,  paid  nothing,  and  brought  back 
all  the  guilty  leaders.    Demosthenes,  on  the  contrary,  states 
that  Kottyphus  summoned  contingents  from  the  various  Am- 
phiktyonic  states ;  but  some  never  came  at  all,  while  those 
who  (did  come  were  lukewarm  and  inefficient ;  so  that  the 
purpose  altogether  miscarried.^    The  account  of  Demosthenes 
is  the  more  probable  of  the  two ;  for  we  know  from  iEschinfis 
himself  that  neither  Athens  nor  Thebes  took  part  in  the  pro- 
ceeding, while  Sparta  had  been  excluded  from  the  Amphik- 
•  tyonic  council  in  346  B.C.    There  remained  therefore  only  the 
secondary  and  smaller  states.     Of  these,  the  Peloponnesians, 
even  if  inclined,  could  not  easily  come,  since  they  could  neither 
march  by  land  through  Boeotia,  nor  come  with  ease  by  sea 
while  the  Amphissians  were  masters  of  the  port  of  Kirrha ; 
and  the  Thessalians  and  their  neighbours  were  not  likely  to 
take  so  intense  an  interest  in  the  enterprise  as  to  carry  it 
through  without  the  rest     Moreover,  the  party  who  were  only 
waiting  for  a  pretext  to  invite  the  interference  of  Philip,  would 
rather  prefer  to  do  nothing,  in  order  to  show  how  impossible  it 
was  to  act  without  him.     Hence  we  may  fairly  assume  that 
what  iEschinfis  represents  as  indulgent  terms  granted  to  the 

■  Demosthen.  De  Coroni,  p.  277  ;  iEschin^s  adv.  Ktesiph.  72. 
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Lokrians  and  afterwards  violated  by  them,  was  at  best^othing 
more  than  a  temporary  accommodation,  concluded  beoiuse 
Kottyphus  could  not  do  anything — probably  did  not  vdsh  to 
do  anything — ^without  the  intervention  of  Philip. 

The  next  Pylaea,  or  the  autunmal  meeting  of  the  Am- 
B.C. 339.  phiktyons  at  Thermopylae,  now  arrived;  yet  the 
ThfA^.  Lokrians  were  still  unsubdued  Kottyphus  and  his 
party  now  made  the  formal  proposition  to  invoke 
the  aid  of  Philip.  "If  you  do  not  consent  (they 
told  the  Amphiktyons  ^),  you  must  come  forward 
personally  in  force,  subscribe  ample  funds,  and  fine  all 
defaulters.  Choose  which  you  prefer."  The  determination 
of  the  Amphiktyons  was  taken  to  invoke  the  interference  of 
Philip ;  appointing  him  commander  of  the  combined  force, 
and  champion  of  the  god,  in  the  new  Sacred  War,  as  he  had 
been  in  the  former. 
At  the  autumnal  meeting,^  where  this  fatal  measure  of 


The  Am- 
phiktyons 
invoke  the 
interven- 
tion of 
Philip. 


'  Demosth.  De  Coroni,  p.  277,  278. 

^  The  chronology  of  events  here 
recounted  has  been  differently  con- 
ceived by  different  authors.  Accord- 
ing to  my  view,  the  first  motion 
raised  by  yEschines  against  the  Am- 
phissian  Lokrians,  occurred  in  the 
spring  meeting  of  the  Amphiktyons  at 
Delphi  in  339  B.C.  (the  year  of  the 
archon  Theophrastus  at  Athens) ;  next, 
there  was  held  a  special  or  extraor- 
dinary meeting  of  the  Amphiktyons, 
and  a  warlike  manifestation  against  the 
Lokrians  ;  after  which  came  the  regular 
autumnal  meeting  at  Thermopylae  (B.c. 
339 — September — the  year  of  the  archon 
Lysimachides  at  Athens),  where  the 
vote  was  passed  to  call  in  the  military 
interference  of  Philip. 

This  chronology  does  not  indeed 
agree  with  the  two  so-called  decrees  of 
the  Amphiktyons,  and  with  the  docu- 
mentary[statement — "Kpx^v  MtrriffiOtlliiis, 
* AvBf (rrripiQvos  ?ict|7  M  i4ica — which 
we  read  as  incorporated  in  the  oration 
De  Coron^  p.  279.  But  I  have  al- 
ready stated  that  I  think  these  docu- 
ments spurious. 

The  archon  Mnesitheid^s  (like  all 
the  other  archons  named  in  the  docu- 
ments recited  in  the  oration  De  Coroni) 
is  a  wrong  name,  and  cannot  have  been 
quoted  from  any  genuine  document 
Next,  the  first  decree  of  the  Amphik- 
tyons is  not  in  harmony  with  the  state- 


ment of  iEschin^s,  himself  the  great 
mover  of  what  the  Amphiktyons  really 
did.  Lastly,  the  second  decree  plainly 
intimates  that  the  person  who  composed 
the  two  decrees  conceived  the  nominiM'" 
tion  of  Philip  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  very  same  Amphiktyonic  assembly 
as  the  first  movement  against  the  Lo- 
krians. The  same  words,  M  t*P^s 
K\tafay6poVf  iapiy^s  wKcdof — prenxed 
to  both  decrees,  must  be  understood  to 
indicate  the  same  assembly.  Mr.  Clin- 
ton's supposition  that  the  first  decree 
was  passed  at  the  spring  meeting  of  339 
B.C. — and  the  second  at  the  spring 
meeting  of  338  B.a — Kleinagoras  being 
the  £pon3rmus  in  both  years — appears 
to  me  nowise  probable.  The  special 
purpose  and  value  of  an  Eponymus 
would  disappear,  if  the  same  peison 
served  in  that  capacity  for  two  succes- 
sive years.  Boeckh  adopts  the  con- 
jecture of  Reiske,  altering  iapanis  wv 
Xaias  in  the  second  decree  into  ivc»punis 
TvKedeu.  This  would  bring  the  second 
decree  into  better  harmony  with  chro- 
nology ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  state 
of  the  text  to  justify  such  an  innovation. 
Bohnecke  (Forsch.  p.  498-^08)  adopts 
a  supposition  yet  more  unprobable. 
He  supposes  that  iEschin^s  was  chosen 
Pylagoras  at  the  beginning  of  the  Atdc 
year  340-399  B.C.,  and  that  he  at- 
tended first  at  Delphi  at  the  autumnal 
meeting  of  the  Amphiktyons  340  B.C. ; 
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calling  in  Philip  was  adopted,  legates  from  Athens  were 
doubtless  present  (iEschinfis  among  them),  accord-  Motives 
ing  to    usual   custom;  for   the    decree  of  Demo-  S^fth^ 
sthenfis  had  enacted  that  the  usual  custom  should  !!ISl?^^ 

penaence  01 

be  followed,  though  it  had  forbidden  the  presence  of  J^*^?" 
legates  at  the  special  or  extraordinary  meeting.  ^J^ 
iEschinfis  ^  was  not  backward  in  advocating  the  ap-  ^**"^- 
plication  to  Philip ;  nor  indeed  could  he  take  any  other  course, 
consistently  with  what  he  had  done  at  the  preceding  spring 
meeting.  He  himself  only  laments  that  Athens  suffered 
herself  to  be  deterred,  by  the  corrupt  suggestions  of  Demo- 
sthen^,  from  heading  the  crusade  against  Amphissa,  when 
the  gods  themselves  had  singled  her  out  for  that  pious  duty.' 
What  part  Thebes  took  in  the  nomination  of  Philip,  or 
whether  her  legates  attended  at  the  autumnal  Amphiktyonic 
meeting,  we  do  not  know.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
one  of  the  twelve  Amphiktyonic  double  suffrages  now  belonged 
to  the  Macedonians  themselves ;  while  many  of  the  remaining 
members  had  become  dependent  on  Macedonia — the  Thessa- 
lians,  Phthiot  Achaeans,  Perrhaebians,  Dolopians,  Magnetos, 
&c^  It  was  probably  not  very  difficult  for  Kottyphus  and 
iEschin^s  to  procure  a  vote  investing  Philip  with  the  command. 
Even  those  who  were  not  favourable  might  dread  the  charge 
of  impiety  if  they  opposed  it 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  this  year  339  B.C  (the 
interval  between  the  two  Amphiktyonic  meetings),  ^^ 
Philip  had  been  engaged  in  his  expedition  against  phiUpac- 
the  Scythians,  and  in  his  battle,  while  returning,  SSilSld- 
against  the  Triballi,  wherein  he  received  the  severe  SSwd 
wound  already  mentioned.    His  recovery  from  this  iKSS^ 
wound  was  completed,  when  the  Amphiktyonic  vote,  ^^ 
conferring  upon  him  the  command,  was  passed.     He  readily 


that  he  there  raised  the  violent  storm 
which  he  himself  describes  in  his 
speech ;  and  that  afterwards,  at  the 
subsequent  spring  meeting,  came  both 
the  two  decrees  which  we  now  read  in 
the  oration  De  CoroniL  But  the' first 
of  those  two  decrees  can  never  have 
come  a/itr  the  outrageous  proceeding 
described  by  iEschinSs.  I  will  add, 
that  in  the  former  decree,  the  president 
Kottyphus    is    called    an     Arcadian, 


whereas  iEschinSs  designates  him  as  a 
Pharsalian, 

*  Demosth.  De  Coroni,  p.  278. 

■  iEschin^s    adv.     Ktesiph.    p.    72. 

rmv  ikkv  9*ip  riiP  iiyffioplap 

TJis  cio-c/Scfof  ^fjuv  irapa5c8a>ic^c»r,  r^s 
9^  Afifw<rB4yovs  9»po9oKlas  iftwo^itp  7f- 
ytnifjUrris. 

»  See  Isokrat^s,  Orat  V.  (Philipp.) 
s.  22,  23. 
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accepted  d,' mission  which  his  partisans,  and  probably  his 
bribes,  had  been  mainly  concerned  in  procuring.  Imme- 
diately collecting  his  forces,  he  marched  southward  through 
Thessaly  and  Thermopylae,  proclaiming  his  purpose  of  avenging 
the  Delphian  god  upon  the  unholy  Lokrians  of  Amphissa. 
The  Amphiktyonic  deputies,  and  the  Amphiktyonic  contin- 
gents, in  greater  or  less  numbers,  accompanied  his  march.  In 
passing  through  Thermopylae,  he  took  Nikaea  (one  of  the 
towns  most  essential  to  the  security  of  the  pass)  from  the 
Thebans,  in  whose  hands  it  had  remained  since  his  conquest 
of  Phokis  in  346  B.C,  though  with  a  Macedonian  garrison 
sharing  in  the  occupation.^  Not  being  yet  assured  of  the 
concurrence  of  the  Thebans  in  his  farther  projects,  he  thought 
it  safer  to  consign  this  important  town  to  the  Thessalians, 
who  were  thoroughly  in  his  dependence. 

His  march  from  Thermopylae,  whether  to  Delphi  and  Am- 
phissa, or  into  Boeotia,  lay  through  Phokis.  That 
unfortunate  territory  still  continued  in  the  defence- 
less condition  to  which  it  had  been  condemned  by 
the  Amphiktyonic  sentence  of  346  B.C,  without  a 
single  fortified  town,  occupied  merely  by  small  dis- 
persed villages  and  by  a  population  scanty  as  well  as  poor. 
On  reaching  Elateia,  once  the  principal  Phokian  town,  but 
now  dismantled,  Philip  halted  his  army,  and  began  forthwith 
to  re-establish  the  walls,  converting  it  into  a  strong  place  for 
permanent  military  occupation.  He  at  the  same  time  occupied 
Kytinium,^  the  principal  town  in  the  little  territory  of  Doris, 
in  the  upper  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  river  Kephissus, 
situated  in  the  short  mountain  road  from  Thermopylae  to 
Amphissa. 

The  seizure  of  Elateia  by  Philip,  coupled  with  his  opera- 
tions for  reconstituting  it  as  a  permanent  military  post,  was 
an  event  of  the  gravest  moment,  exciting  surprise  and  un- 
easiness throughout  a  large  portion  of  the  Grecian  world. 
Hitherto  he  had  proclaimed  himself  as  general  acting  under 
the  Amphiktyonic  vote  of  nomination,  and  as  on  his  march 


Philip 
enters 
Phokis— he 
suddenly 
occupies, 
and  oegms 
to  re-fortify, 
Elateia. 


*  iEschin^s    adv.    Ktesiph,     p.    73. 

kmay  StrraXoTs  irap49tttct,  &c 

Compare    Demosthen.     ad    Philipp. 
EpistoL    p.    153.      vwonrt^fTot    Bi   ^h 


'  Philochonis  ap.    Dionys.  HaL  ad 
Ammaeum,  p.  742. 
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simply  to  vindicate  the  Delphian  god  against  sacrilegious 
Lokrians.    Had  such  been  his  real  purpose,  however,  ^^ 
he  would  have  had  no  occasion  to  halt  at  Elateia,  ^^^J^,) 
much  less  to  re-fortify  and  garrison  it    Accordingly  He  sends  an 
it   now  became  evident  that  he  meant  something  ^eS^u- 
different,  or  at  least  something  ulterior.     He  himself  hh^t^tkm 
indeed  no  longer  affected  to  conceal  his  real  pur-  AtSca, 
poses.    Sending  envoys  to  Thebes,  he  announced  that  dther  aidor 
he  had  come  to  attack  the  Athenians,  and  earnestly  LgrfoThis 
invited  her  co-operation  as  his  ally,  against  enemies  ^"^  ""^' 
odious  to  her  as  well  as  to  himself.    But  if  the  Thebans,  in 
spite  of  an  excellent  opportunity  to  crush  an  ancient  foe, 
should  still  determine  to  stand  aloof,  he  claimed  of  them  at 
least  a  free  passage  through  Boeotia,  that  he  might  invade 
Attica  with  his  own  forces.* 

The  relations  between  Athens  and  Thebes  at  this  moment 
were  altogether  unfriendly.    There  had  indeed  been  ^^ 
no  actual  armed  conflict  between  them  since  the  (Octo'^) 
conclusion  of  the  Sacred  War   in   346  B.C. ;   yet  n^SooM  ^ 
the  old  sentiment  of  enmity  and  jealousy,  dating  i^r^^ 
from  earlier  days  and  aggravated  during  that  war,  xheb^. 
still  continued  unabated.    To  soften  this  reciprocal  h^^of 
dislike,  and  to  bring  about  co-operation  with  Thebes,  xhSSs'***' 
had  always  been  the  aim  of  some  Athenian  poli-  S**,^n<5« 
ticians — Eubulus  —  Aristophon — and  Demosthenfis  ^Snsl"* 
himself,  whom  .^schin^  tries  to  discredit  as  having  ^^^^ 
been  complimented  and  corrupted  by  the  Thebans.*    Never- 
theless, in  spite  of  various  visits  and  embassies  to  Thebes, 
where  a  philo- Athenian  minority  also  subsisted,  nothing  had 
ever  been  accomplished.^     The  enmity  still  remained,  and 
had  been  even  artificially  aggravated  (if  we  are  to  believe 
Demosthen^^)  during  the  six  months  which  elapsed  since 


'  Demosthen.  De  Coron^  p.  293- 
299.  Justin,  ix.  3,  '*diu  dissimulatum 
bellum  Atheniensibus  infert*'  This 
expression  is  correct  in  the  sense,  that 
Philip,  who  had  hitherto  pretended  to 
be  on  his  march  against  Amphissa,  dis- 
closed his  real  purpose  to  oe  against 
Athens,  at  the  moment  when  he  seized 
Elateia.  Otherwise,  he  had  been  at 
open  war  with  Athens,  ever  since  the 
sieges  of  Byzantium  and  Perinthus  in 
the  preceding  year* 


'  iEschin^s,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  46,  47. 

•  iEschinSs,  adv.  Ktesipk.  p.  73; 
Demosth.  De  Coronll,  p.  281. 

*  Demosth.  De  Coroni,  p.  276,  281, 
284.  *A\A'  iKUfft  Mlvuiu^  tri  rhw  ip 
'Afi^lffffv    v6\*iAov   rodrov    (^schin6s) 

&XXwy  rv>¥  ffwdpycoy  avrov  r^y  vpl6s  6i|- 
fialous  ix'^P^*  ffvvi^  rhv  ^iXimrov  i\' 
9uv  iip*  Vf^^^r  o^*P  ^y*fca  r&s  ir<$Xci( 
oSroi  (TvyiKpovoy,  &c.    Olir»  fUxpi  v6f^t» 
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the  breaking  out  of  the  Amphissian  quarrel^  by  .£schin£s 
and  the  partisans  of  Philip  in  both  cities. 

The  ill-will  subsisting  between  Athens  and  Thebes  at  the 
moment  when  Philip  took  possession  of  Elateia,  was  so 
acknowledged  that  he  had  good  reason  for  looking  upon 
confederacy  of  the  two  against  him  as  impossible.^  To 
enforce  the  request,  that  Thebes,  already  his  ally,  would  con- 
tinue to  act  as  such  at  this  critical  juncture,  he  despatched 
thither  envoys  not  merely  Macedonian,  but  also  Thessalian, 
Dolopian,  Phthiot  Achaean,  iEtolian,  and  iEnianfis — the  Am- 
phiktyonic  allies  who  were  accompanying  his  march.^ 

If  such  were  the  hopes,  and  the  reasonable  hopes,  of  Philip, 
B.C.  339.  we  may  easily  understand  how  intense  was  the  alarm 
^thJlif"*  among  the  Athenians,  when  they  first  heard  of  the 
MwTs^Jed  occupation  of  Elateia.  Should  the  Thebans  comply, 
that  PhiUp     Philip  would  be  in  three  days  on  the  frontier  of 

was  fortify-  *  ' 

ing  Elateia.  Attica  ;  aud  from  the  sentiment  understood  as  well 
as  felt  to  be  prevalent,  the  Athenians  could  not  but  anticipate 
that  free  passage,  and  a  Theban  reinforcement  besides,  would 
be  readily  g^nted.  Ten  years  before,  Demosthenes  himself 
(in  his  first  Olynthiac)  had  asserted  that  the  Thebans  would 
gladly  join  Philip  in  an  attack  on  Attica.'  If  such  was  then 
the  alienation,  it  had  been  increasing  rather  than  diminishing 
ever  since.  As  the  march  of  Philip  had  hitherto  been  not 
merely  rapid,  but  understood  as  directed  towards  Delphi  and 
Amphissa,  the  Athenians  had  made  no  preparations  for  the 
defence  of  their  frontier.  Neither  their  families  nor  their 
moveable  property  had  yet  been  carried  within  walls.  Never- 
theless they  had  now  to  expect,  within  little  more  than  forty- 
eight  hours,  an  invading  army  as  formidable  and  desolating 
as  any  of  those  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  under  a  com- 
mander far  abler  than  Archidamus  or  Agis.* 

Though  the  general  history  of  this  important  period  can 
be  made  out  only  in  outline,  we  are  fortunate  enough  to 


*  Demosth.  de  Coroni — ^kw  ^X"*" 
(Philip)  T^p  hivofiof  KoX  t^v  *EA(£rfiay 
Kar^XajBey^,  i»s  oH^  &y  cf  ri  yiwovro  Pri 
ffvfiirvtwrdmwy  &y    ^fufv   «cal  rir  6i|- 

*  Philochorus  ap.  Dionjrs.  HaL  ad 
Ammaeum,  p.  742. 

»  Demosth.  Olynth.  i.  p.  16.  *Ajf  «* 
iKuya  *l\iWfros  A<£i9jy,  rls  a^hr  Ki»k{Kru 


Uvpo  fitaiC^of ;  erifieuoi ;  <^  W  /«^  Alar 
vucpbw  clrt tjr,  lad  ovrcMriBaAooo'ir  M' 

fUfS, 

*  Demosth.  De'  Coronft,  p.  304.  f 
yhp  4fiii  woXnela,  ^r  oSror  (i£schin^) 
Kontyop^it  ikprl  fM^y  rov  6i|/3alovs  i»*f^ 
^iXivwov  <ruyefi$a\€ty  cl»  r^y  X^9^*  ^ 
wdyr€s  ^oyro,  utff  ^f^f  irapara(a* 
fi4yous  ixetyoy  icctKv4t»  dwoliiaty,  &c. 


CHAP.  XC.  ALARM  AT  ATHENS.  4/1 

obtain  from  Demosthenes  a  striking  narrative,  in  some  detail, 
of  the  proceedings  at  Athens  immediately  after  the  Athenian 
news  of  the  capture  of  Elateia  by  Philip.    It  was  J^wyTdd 
evening   when  the  messenger  arrived,  just  at  the  2^iid 
time  when  the  prytanes  (or  senators  of  the  presiding  ^^^^^ 
tribe)  were  at  supper  in  their  official  residence.     Im-  ^^*^^ 
mediately  breaking  up  their  meal,  some  ran  to  call  the  ^^^ 
generals  whose  duty  it  was  to  convoke  the  public  assembly, 
with  the  trumpeter  who  gave  public  notice  thereof;  so  that 
the  Senate  and  assembly  were  convoked  for  the  next  morning 
at  daybreak.     Others  bestirred  themselves  in  clearing  out  the 
market-place,  which  was  full  of  booths  and  stands  for  traders 
selling  merchandise.    They  even  set  fire  to  these  booths,  in 
their  hurry  to  get  the  ^pace  clear.    Such  was  the  excitement 
and  terror  throughout  the  city,  that  the  public  assembly  was 
crowded  at  the  earliest  dawn,  even  before  the  Senate  could 
go  through  their  forms  and  present  themselves  for  the  opening 
ceremonies.    At  length  the  Senate  joined  the  assembly,  and 
the  prytanes  came  forward  to  announce  the  news,  producing 
the  messenger  with  his  public  deposition.    The  herald  then 
proclaimed  the  usual  words — "Who  wishes  to  speak  ?"    Not 
a  man  came  forward.     He  proclaimed  the  words  again  and 
again,  yet  still  no  one  rose. 

At  length,  after  a  considerable  interval  of  silence,  Demo- 
sthenes rose  to  speak.    He  addressed  himself  to  that  Advice  of 
alarming  conviction  which  beset  the  minds  of  all,  sthen&to 

-  .  despatch  an 

though   no  one  had  yet  given  it  utterance — ^that  embassy 
the  Thebans  were  in  hearty  sympathy  with  Philip,  to  Thebes, 
"  Suffer  not  yourselves  (he  said)  to  believe  any  such  JmanSe^on 
thing.     If  the  fact  had  been  so,  Philip  would  have  ut^^tenns. 
been  already  on  your  frontier,  without  halting  at  Elateia.    He 
has  a  large  body  of  partisans  at  Thebes,  procured  by  fraud 
and  corruption  ;  but  he  has  not  the  whole  city.    There  is  yet 
a  considerable  Theban  party,  adverse  to  him  and  favourable 
to  you.   It  is  for  the  purpose  of  emboldening  his  own  partisans 
in  Thebes,  overawing  his  opponents,  and  thus  extorting  a 
positive  declaration  from  the  city  in  his  favour,  that  he  is 
making  display  of  his  force  at  Elateia.     And  in  this  he 
will  succeed,  unless  you,  Athenians,  shall  exert  yourselves 
vigorously  and  prudently  in  counteraction.    If  you,  acting  on 
your  old   aversion  towards  Thebes,  shall  now  hold  aloof. 
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Philip's  partisans  in  the  city  will  become  all-powerful,  so  that 
the  whole  Theban  force  will  march  along  with  him  against 
Attica.    For  your  own  security,  you  must  shake  oflf  these  old 
feelings,  however  well  gfrounded — and  stand  forward  for  the 
protection  of  Thebes,  as  being  in  gfreater  danger  than  your- 
selves.    March  forth  your  entire  military  strength  to  the 
frontier,  and  thus  embolden  your  partisans  in  Thebes  to 
speak  out  openly  against  their  philippising  opponents,  who 
rely  upon  the  army  at  Elateia.    Next,  send  ten  envoys  to 
Thebes;  giving  them  full  powers,  in  conjunction  with  the 
generals,  to  call  in  your  military  force  whenever  they  think  fit. 
Let  your  envoys  demand  neither  concessions  nor  conditions 
from  the  Thebans ;  let  them  simply  tender  the  full  force  of 
Athens  to  assist  the  Thebans  in  their  {)resent  straits    If  the 
offer  be  accepted,  you  will  have  secured  an  ally  inestimable 
for  your  own  safety,  while  acting  with  a  generosity  worthy  of 
Athens  ;  if  it  be  refused,  the  Thebans  will  have  themselves  to 
blame,  and  you  will  at  least  stand  unimpeached  on  the  score 
of  honour  as  well  as  of  policy."  ^ 

The  recommendation  of  Demosthenfis,  alike  wise  and 
generous,  was  embodied  in  a  decree  and  adopted 
by  the  Athenians  without  opposition.*  Neither 
iEschinSs,  nor  any  one  else,  said  a  word  against 
it.  Demosthenes  himself,  being  named  chief  of  the 
ten  envoys,  proceeded  forthwith  to  Thebes ;  while 


The  advice 
of  Demo- 
sthen^  is 
adopted- 
he  is  des- 
patched 
with  other 
envoys  to 
Thebes. 


>  Demosth.  De  Corona,  p.  286,  287  ; 
Diodor.  xvi.  84.  I  have  given  the  sub- 
stance,  in  brief,  of  what  Demo5then6s 
represents  himself  to  have  said. 

^  This  decree  or  a  document  claiming 
to  be  such,  is  given  verbatim  in  Demo- 
sthenes, De  Corona,  p.  289,  29a  It 
bears  date  on  the  i6ui  of  Uie  month 
Skirrophorion  (June),  under  the  archon- 
ship  of  Nausiicl^s.  This  archon  is  a 
wrong  or  pseud-eponymous  archon: 
and  the  document,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
verbosity,  implies  that  Athens  was  now 
about  to  pass  out  of  pacific  relations 
with  Philip,  and  to  begin  war  against 
him — which  is  contrary  to  the  real  fact 

There  also  appear  inserted,  a  few 
pages  before,  in  the  same  speech  (p. 
282),  four  other  documents,  purporting 
to  relate  to  the  time  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  capture  of  Elateia  by  Philip. 
I.  A  decree  of  the  Athenians,  dated  m 


the  month  Elaphebolion  of  the  archon 
Htropythus,  2.  Another  decree,  in  the 
month  Munychion  of  the  same  archon. 
3.  An  answer  addressed  by  Philip  to 
die  Athenians.  4.  An  answer  addressed 
by  Philip  to  the  Thebans. 

Here  again,  the  archon  called  Uero^ 
pytkus  is  a  wrong  and  unknown  ardion. 
Such  manifest  error  of  date  would  alone 
be  enough  to  preclude  me  from  trusting 
the  document  as  genuine.  Droysen  is 
right,  in  my  judgement,  in  rejectingall 
these  five  documents  as  spurious.  .The 
answer  of  Philip  to  the  Athenians  is 
adapted  to  the  two  decrees  of  the 
Athenians,  and  cannot  be  genuine  if 
they  are  spurious. 

These  decrees,  too,  like  that  dated 
in  Skirrophorion,  are  not  consistent 
with  the  true  relations  between  Athens 
and  Philip.  They  imply  that  she  was 
at  peace  with  him,  and  that  hostilities 
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the  military  force  of  Attica  was  at  the  same  time  marched 
to  the  frontier. 


were  first  undertaken  against  him  by 
her  after  his   occupation  of   Elateia ; 
whereas  open  war  had  been  prevailing 
between  tnem  for  more  than  a  year, 
ever  since  the  summer  of  340  B.C.,  and 
the  maritime  operations  against  him  in 
the  Propontis.    That  the  war  was  going 
on  without  interruption,  during  all  this 
period — that  Philip  could  not  get  near 
to  Athens  to  strike  a  blow  at  ner  and 
dose  the  war,  except  by  bringing  the 
Thebans  and  Thessalians  into  co-opera- 
tion with  him — and  that  for  the  attain- 
ment of  this  last  purpose,  he  caused  the 
Amphissian  war  to  be  kindled,  through 
the  corrupt  agency  of  iEschin8s — is  the 
express  statement  of  Demosthenes,  De 
Coronl|,  p.  275,  276.    Hence  I  find  it 
impossible  to  believe  in  the  authenticity 
either   of   the   four   documents    here 
auoted,  or  of  this  supposed  very  long 
decree  of  the  Athenians,  on  forming 
their   alliance   with    Thebes,    bearing 
date  on  the  i6th  of  the  month  Skirro- 
phorion,  and  cited  De  Coron^  p.  289. 
I  will  add,  that  the  two  decrees  whidi 
we  read  in  p.  282,  profess  themselves 
as  having  been  passed  in  the  months 
Elaphebolion  and  Munychion,  and  bear 
the  name  of  the  archon  Herofythus; 
while  the  decree  cited,  p.  289,  bears 
date  the  i6th  of  Skiirophorion,   and 
the  name  of  a  different  archon,  Nausi- 
kUs.    Now  if  the  decrees  were  genuine, 
the  events  which  are  described  in  both 
must  have  happened  under  the  same 
archon,   at  an   interval   of  about  six 
weeks  between  the  last  day  of  Muny- 
chion and  the  i6th  of  Skirrophorion. 
It  is  impossible  to  suppose  an  interval 
of  one  year  and  six  weeks  between 
them. 

It  appears  to  me,  on  reading  atten- 
tively the  words  of  Demosthei^s  him- 
self, that  iht  falsarmSf  or  person  who 
composed  these  four  first  documents, 
has  not  properly  conceived  what  it  was 
that  Demosthen^  caused  to  be  read  by 
the  public  secretary.  The  point  which 
Demosthenes  is  here  making  is  to  show 
how  ably  he  had  managed,  and  how 
well  he  had  deserved  of  his  country,  by 
bringing  the  Thebans  into  alliance  with 
Athens  immediately  after  Philip's  cap- 
ture of  Elateia.  For  this  purpose  he  dwells 
upon  the  bad  state  of^feding  between 
Athens  and  Thebes  before  that  event, 
brought  about  by  the  secret  instigations  of 


Philip  through  corrupt  partisans  in  both 
places.  Now  it  is  to  illustrate  this  hos- 
tile feeling  between  Athens  and  Thebes^ 
that  he  causes  the  secretary  to  read  cer- 
tain decrees  and  answers — iv  ots  V  ^t€ 
iJlZ^  rk  wphs  iiW^Kovs,  rovrmyl  r&w 
^ipiff/idrwy  itKo^ffarrts  ital  rmr  iiwoKpl' 
fftmv  9ta'€<r9€,  Kai  fiot  \4y€  roOra  Xa- 
fi^y  ....  (p.  282).  The  documents 
here  announced  to  be  read  do  not  bear 
upon  the  relations  between  Athens  and 
Philip  (which  were  those  of  active  war- 
fare, needing  no  illustration) — but  to  the 
relation  between  Athens  and  Thebes, 
There  had  plainly  been  interchanges  of 
bickering  and  ungracious  feeling  be- 
tween me  two  cities,  manifested  in 
public  decrees  or  public  answers  to 
complaints  or  remonstrances.  Instead 
of  which,  the  two  Athenian  decrees, 
which  we  now  read  as  following,  are 
addressed,  not  to  the  Thebans,  but  to 
Philip  ;  the  first  of  them  does  not  men- 
tion Thebes  at  all,  the  second  mentions 
Thebes  only  to  recite  as  a  ground  of 
complaint  against  Philip,  that  he  was 
tiying  to  put  the  two  cities  at  variance ; 
and  this  too,  among  other  grounds  of 
complaint  much  more  grave  and  im- 
puting more  hostile  purposes.  Then 
follow  two  answers — which  are  not 
answers  between  Athens  and  Thebes, 
as  they  ought  to  be — but  answers  from 
Philip,  the  first  to  the  Athenians,  the 
second  to  the  Thebans.  Neither  the 
decrees,  nor  the  answers,  as  they  here 
stand,  go  to  illustrate  the  point  at  which 
DemosthenSs  is  aiming — the  bad  feeling 
and  mutual  provocations  which  had 
been  exchang^  a  little  before  between 
Athens  and  Thebes.  Neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  justifies  the  words  of  the 
orator  immediately  after  the  documents 
have  been  read — O0t«  8ia9cls  6  ^lAnnrof 
tks  ic6\*is  fphs  &AX^Xas  8td  rob- 
rttp  (through  iEschinSs  and  his  sup- 
porters), ical  robrois  iwapBtU  rots  ^^ur- 
tuuri  KoX  rtus  buroKpiffttriv^  Iikw  ^X"^^  "^h^ 
HbyeLfitv  mi  r^v  *Ekdrtiay  Jcar^Xa/Scv, 
&s  oi)8*  ta^  cY  Ti  ydyoiro  (hi  avftwptvo'dM'' 
rwy  &y  iifi&v  KoX  rwy  Brifialc^y, 

Demosthenes  describes  Philip  as 
acting  upon  Thebes  and  Athens  through 
the  agency  of  corrupt  citizens  in  each  ; 
the  author  of  these  documents  conceives 
Philip  as  acting  bv  his  own  despatches. 

The  decree  of  the  i6th  Skiirophorion 
enacts,  not   only  that  there  snail  be 
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At  Thebes  they  found  the  envoys  of  Philip  and  his  allies, 
Divided  and  the  philippising  Thebans  full  of  triumph ;  while 
feciins:  at  thc  frfends  of  Athens  were  so  dispirited,  that  the  first 
influence  of  lettets  of  Demosthenfis,  sent  home  inmiediately  on 
pising  reaching  Thebes,  were  of  a  gloomy  cast^    According 

effect  pro-  to  Grecian  custom,  the  two  opposing  legations  were 
the  Mai  heard  in  turn  before  the  Theban  assembly.  Amyntas 
e^v^  and  Klearchus  were  the  Macedonian  envoys,  together 
with  the  eloquent  Byzantine  Python,  as  chief  spokesman,  and 
the  Thessalians  Daochus  and  Thrasylaus.'  Having  the  first 
word,  as  established  allies  of  Thebes,  these  orators  found  it 
an  easy  theme  to  denounce  Athens,  and  to  support  their  case 
by  the  general  tenor  of  past  history  since  the  battle  of  Leuktnu 
The  Macedonian  orator  contrasted  the  perpetual  hostility  of 
Athens  with  the  valuable  aid  furnished  to  Thebes  by  Philip, 
when  he  rescued  her  from  the  Phokians,  and  confirmed  her 
ascendency  over  Boeotia.  "If  (said  the  orator)  Philip  had 
stipulated,  before  he  assisted  you  against  the  Phokians,  that 
you  should  grant  him  in  return  a  free  passage  against  Attica, 
you  would  have  gladly  acceded.  Will  you  refuse  it  now,  when 
he  has  rendered  to  you  the  service  without  stipulation  ?  Either 
let  us  pass  through  to  Attica — or  join  our  march ;  whereby 
you  will  enrich  yourself  with  the  plunder  of  that  country,  in- 
stead of  being  impoverished  by  having  Boeotia  as  the  seat  of 
war."  ^ 

All  these  topics  were  so  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the 
previous  sentiments  of  the  Thebans,  that  they  must  have  made 
a  lively  impression.  How  Demosthenes  replied  to  them,  we 
are  not  permitted  to  know.  His  powers  of  oratory  must  have 
been  severely  tasked ;  for  the  pre-established  feeling  was  all 
adverse,  and  he  had  nothing  to  work  upon,  except  fear,  on 
the  part  of  Thebes,  of  too  near  contact  with  the  Macedonian 


alliance  with  Thebes,  but  also  that  the 
right  of  inUrmarriage  between  the  two 
cities  shall  be  established.  Now  at  the 
moment  when  the  decree  was  passed, 
the  Thebans  both  had  been,  and  still 
were,  on  bad  terms  with  Athens,  so 
that  it  was  doubtful  whether  they  would 
entertain  or  reject  the  proposition  ;  nav, 
the  chances  even  were,  that  they  would 
reject  it  and  join  Philip.  We  can  hardly 
believe  itr  possible,  that  under  such  a 
state  of  probabilities,   the    Athenians 


would  go  so  far  as  to  pronounce  for  the 
establi^ment  of  inUrmarriage  between 
the  two  cities. 

*  Demosth.  De  CoronH,  p.  298. 

■  Plutarch,  Demosthen^  c  18. 
Daochus  and  Thrasylaus  are  named  bf 
Demosthenes  as  ThessaUan  partisans  of 
Philip  (Demosth-  De  Coroni,  p.  3M)- 

»  Demosth.  De  CoronA,  p.  2^  W 
Aristot  Rhetoric  iL  23 ;  Dion.  HaL  ad 
Ammasum,  p.  744 ;  Diodor.  xvi.  85. 
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arms — combined  with  her  gratitude  for  the  spontaneous  and 
unconditional  tender  of  Athens.     And  even  as  to  Efficient 
fearSy  the  Thebans  had  only  to  choose  between  ad-  ccssfui 
mitting  the  Athenian  army  or  that  of  Philip;  a  choice  DemSthe- 
in  which  all  presumption  was  in  favour  of  the  latter,  suades  the 
as  present  aUy  and  recent  benefactor-against  the  J^^" 

r  a.       J-  •      1  J  o      1-  alliance  with 

former,  as  standmg  rival  and  enemy.  Such  was  Athens 
the  result  anticipated  by  the  hopes  of  Philip  as  well  as  Mou^ 
by  the  fears  of  Athens.  Yet  with  all  the  chances  thus  against 
him,  Demosthen^  carried  his  point  in  the  Theban  assembly ; 
determining  them  to  accept  the  offered  alliance  of  Athens  and 
to  brave  the  hostility  of  Philip.  He  boasts,  with  good  reason, 
of  such  a  diplomatic  and  oratorical  triumph ;  ^  by  which  he 
not  only  obtained  a  powerful  ally  against  Philip,  but  also — a 
benefit  yet  more  important — rescued  Attica  from  being  over- 
run by  a  united  Macedonian  and  Theban  army.  Justly  does 
the  contemporary  historian  Theopompus  extol  the  unrivalled 
eloquence  whereby  Demosthenfis  kindled  in  the  bosoms  of  the 
Thebans  a  generous  flame  of  Pan-hellenic  patriotism.  But  it 
was  not  simply  by  superior  eloquence^ — ^though  that  doubtless 
was  an  essential  condition — that  his  triumph  at  Thebes  was 
achieved.  It  was  still  more  owing  to  the  wise  and  generous 
offer  which  he  carried  with  him,  and  which  he  had  himself 
prevailed  on  the  Athenians  to  make— of  unconditional  alliance 
without  any  reference  to  the  jealousies  and  animosities  of  the 
past,  and  on  terms  even  favourable  to  Thebes,  as  being  more 
exposed  than  Athens  in  the  war  against  Philip.^ 

The  answer  brought  back  by  Demosthenes  was  cheering. 
The  important  alliance,  combining  Athens  and  Thebes  in 
defensive  war  against  Philip,  had  been  successfully  brought 


'  Demofith.  De  Coronft,  p.  304-307. 

rairr'  «T8oy,  ol  6i|/9cubi,  «ccU  /u^  bftmv 
iyhorro,  &c 

*  Theopompus,  Frag.  239,  ed.  Didot ; 
Plutarch,  Demosth.  c.  18. 

'  We  may  here  trust  the  more  fully 
the  boasts  made  by  Demosthen^  of  his 
own  statesmanship  and  oratory,  since 
we  possess  the  conmients  of  i^^hin^ 
and  therefore  know  the  worst  that  can 
be  said  by  an  unfriendly  critic.  iEschi- 
nes  (adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  73,  74)  says  that 
the  Thebans  were  induced  to  join 
Athens,  not  by  the  oratory  of  Demo- 


sthenes, but  by  their  fear  of  Philip's 
near  approach,  and  by  their  displeasure 
in  consequence  of  having  Nikaaei  taken 
from  them.  Demosthenes  says  in  fact 
the  same.  Doubtless  the  ablest  orator 
must  be  furnished  with  some  suitable 
points  to  work  up  in  his  pleadings. 
But  the  orators  on  the  other  side  womd 
find  in  the  history  of  the  past  a  far  more 
copious  collection  of  matters,  capable 
of  being  appealed  to  as  causes  of  anti-' 

fathy  against  Athens,  and  of  favour  to 
hilip;  and  against  this  superior  case 
Demosthenes  had  to  contend 
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about  The  Athenian  army,  already  mustered  in  Attica,  was 
„  ^  ,_        invited  into  Bceotia,  and  marched  to  Thebes  without 

■'.c.  339*  

The  Athe-  delay.  While  a  portion  of  them  joined  the  Theban 
S^^S^Cy  force  at  the  northern  frontier  of  Boeotia  to  resist  the 
S'lSdS^  approach  of  Philip,  the  rest  were  left  in  quarters  at 
^pc^tion  Thebes.  And  Demosthenes  extols  not  only  the 
Thej^nsand  kindncss  with  which  they  were  received  in  private 
Aihcmans.  jjouscs,  but  also  their  correct  and  orderly  behaviour 
amidst  the  families  and  properties  of  the  Thebans;  not 
a  single  complaint  being  preferred  against  thenu^  The 
antipathy  and  jealousy  between  the  two  cities  seemed  effaced 
in  cordial  co-operation  against  the  common  enemy.  Of  the 
cost  of  the  joint  operations,  on  land  and  sea,  two-thirds  were 
undertaken  by  Athens.  The  command  was  shared  equally 
between  the  allies ;  and  the  centre  of  operations  was  con^ 
stituted  at  Thebes.* 

In  this  as  well  as  in  other  ways,  the  dangerous  vicinity  of 
B.C.  339  Philip,  giving  incireased  ascendency  to  Demosthenes, 
vigo"^  impressed  upon  the  counsels  of  Athens  a  vigour  long 
tS?na?°*  unknown.  The  orator  prevailed  upon  his  country- 
^^^^  men  to  suspend  the  expenditure  going  on  upon  the 
Sew  docks  improvement  of  their  docks  and  the  construction  of 
— 3?^°^***  a  new  arsenal,  in  order  that  more  money  might  be 
J^^^c  devoted  to  military  operations.  He  also  carried  a 
devoted  to     farther  c)oint  which  he  had  long  aimed  at  accomplish- 

military  *  or 

purposes.  ing  by  indirect  means,  but  always  in  vain  ;  the  con- 
version of  the  Thedric  Fund  to  military  purposes.*  So  pre- 
ponderant was  the  impression  of  danger  at  Athens,  that 
Demosthenes  was  now  able  to  propose  this  motion  directly, 
and  with  success.  Of  course,  he  must  first  have  moved  to 
suspend  the  standing  enactment,  whereby  it  was  made  penal 
even  to  submit  the  motion. 

To  Philip,  meanwhile,  the  new  alliance  was  a  severe  dis- 
appointment and  a  serious  obstacle.  Having  calculated  on 
the  continued  adhesion  of  Thebes,  to  which  he  conceived 
himself  entitled  as  a  return  for  benefits  conferred — and  having 
been  doubtless  assured  by  his  partisans  in  the  city  that  they 
could  promise  him  Theban  co-operation  against  Athens,  as 


>  Demosth.  De  Coroni,  p.  299,  30a  «  .^chin^s  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  74. 

Philochonis,  Frag.  135,  ed.  Didot ;  Dion.  HaL  ad  Ammaeum,  p.  742. 
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soon  as  he  should  appear  on  the  frontier  with  an  overawing 
army — he  was  disconcerted  at  the  sudden  junction  Disappoint- 
of  these  two  powerful  cities,  unexpected  alike  by  PiuUp— 
friends  and  enemies.     Henceforward  we  shall  find  i^^S^ 
him  hating  Thebes,  as  guilty  of  desertion  and  ingrati-  tohisPeio. 
tude,  worse  than  Athens,  his  manifest  enemy.^    But  SSSS^tT* 
having  failed  in  inducing  the  Thebans  to  follow  his  jdb  him 
lead  against  Athens,  he  thought  it  expedient  again  to  /£^Uu 
resume  his  profession  of  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Delphian  god 
against  Amphissa, — and  to  write  to  his  allies  in  Peloponnesus 
to  come  and  join  him,  for  this  specific  purpose.     His  letters 
were  pressing,  oflen  repeated,  and  implying  much  embarrass- 
ment, according  to  Demosthenes.^    As  far  as  we  can  judge, 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  produced  much  effect ;  nor  was  it 
easy  for  the  Peloponnesians  to  join  Philip — either  by  land, 
while  Boeotia  was  hostile — or  by  sea  while  the  Amphissians 
held  Kirrha,  and  the  Athenians  had  a  superior  navy. 

War  was  now  carried  on,  in  Phokis  and  on  the  frontiers  of 
Boeotia,  during  the  autumn  and  winter  of  339-338  B.C  b.c.  339.338. 
The  Athenians  and  Thebans  not  only  maintained  Y.^^-^^^ 

^  Athenians 

their  ground  against  Philip,  but  even  gained  some  Ihtbans 
advantages  over  him ;  especially  in  two  engagements  ^?*\„ 
— called  the  battle  on  the  river,  and  the  winter-battle  ^ws- 

they  gam 

— of  which  Demosthenes  finds  room  to  boast,  and  «on»«ad- 

vantages 

which  called  forth  manifestations  of  rejoicing:  and  over  him— 

^^  honours  paid 

sacrifice,  when  made  known  at  Athena*    To  Demo-  to  i)emo- 

sthenes  at 

sthen^  himself,  as  the  chief  adviser  of  the  Theban  Athens, 
alliance,  a  wreath  of  gold  was  proposed  by  Demomelfis  and 
Hyperidfis,  and  decreed  by  the  people  ;  and  though  a  citizen 


^  i^scliin^s  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  73. 
.^scfainls  remarks  the  fact— but  per- 
verts the  inferences  deducible  from  it 

'  Demosthen.  De  Coronft,  p.  279. 
Ahf  9^  fiOi  r^v  kwurroXiiWf  V>  ^'  ^^X 
M^jcouor  ol  6i|/3euoi,  itdfiiru  xfAs  rohs 
4w  TltXowotntfiff^  (Fvfitidxinfs  &  ^IXiwiros, 
V  fO)|r«  jcal  ix  roirrit  tra^s  5ri  riiw 

Tovr*  M  T^p  *EXAi(9a  ical  ro^f  6i|^alovf 
mui  i$/ttaf  wpdrrttp,  ieir§Kp^wT^Of  Kotpii  9k 
Kol  rois  *AfjupiKT^otrt  96\ama  ifoiw  trpoff" 
vmiuroy  &C. 

Then  follows  a  letter,  purporting  to 
be  written  by  Philip  to  the  Peloponne- 
sians. I  concur  with  Dnmen  in  mis- 
trusting its  authenticity.    1  do  not  rest 


any  statements  on  its  evidence.  The 
Macedonian  month  Lous  does  not 
appear  to  coincide  with  the  Attic 
B<>edromion;  nor  is  it  probable  that 
Philip,  in  writing  to  Peloponnesians, 
would  allude  at  all  to  Attic  months. 
Various  subsequent  letters  written  by 
Philip  to  the  Peloponnesians,  and  inti- 
mating much  embarrassment,  are  al- 
luded to  by  Demosthenes,  further  on — 
*AAX&  li^voXas  rAr*  ii^lu  ^wvits  6  ^Iktwwos 
Koi  kp  oious  ^p  rapaxBus  M  ro^ots^  ix  rmp 
iwurroXcSp  dictipov  /ia^^crt <r0c  &p  tls  Hc- 
Kow6ppii(top  fwtfiwtp  (p.  301,  302).  De- 
mosthenes causes  the  letters  to  be  read 
publicly,  but  no  letter^  appear  verbatim, 
•  Dcmosth.  De  Coron^  p.  300. 
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named  Diondas  impeached  the  mover  for  an  illegal  decree, 
yet  he  did  not  even  obtain  the  fifth  part  of  the  suffrages  of  the 
Dikastery,  and  therefore  became  liable  to  the  fine  of  looo 
drachms.*  Demosthenes  was  crowned  with  public  prodama- 
tion  at  the  Dionysiac  festival  of  March  338  B.C' 

But  the  most  memorable  step  taken  by  the  Athenians  and 

Thebans,  in  this  joint  war  against  Philip,  was  that  of 

niaL  and"     rcconstitutingf  the  Fhokians  as  an  independent  and 

7hebaiis  re- 

constitute  self-defending  section  of  the  Hellenic  name.  On  the 
ki.^  aSd  part  of  the  Thebans,  hitherto  the  bitterest  enemies  of 
CUT  towns.  ^^  Phokians,  this  proceeding  evinced  adoption  of  an 
improved  and  generous  policy,  worthy  of  the  Pan-hellenic 
cause  in  which  they  had  now  embarked  In  346  B.C,  the 
Phokians  had  been  conquered  and  ruined  by  the  arms  of 
Philip,  under  condemnation  pronounced  by  the  Amphiktyons. 
Their  cities  had  all  been  dismantled,  and  their  population  dis- 
tributed in  villages,  impoverished  or  driven  into  exile.  These 
exiles,  many  of  whom  were  at  Athens,  now  returned,  and  the 
Phokian  population  were  aided  by  the  Athenians  and  Thebans 
in  re-occupying  and  securing  their  towns.^  Some  indeed  of 
these  towns  were  so  small,  such  as  Parapotamii  *  and  others, 
that  it  was  thought  inexpedient  to  re-constitute  thenL  Their 
population  was  transferred  to  the  others,  as  a  means  of  in- 
creased strength.  Ambrysus,  in  the  south-western  portion  of 
Phokis,  was  re-fortified  by  the  Athenians  and  Thebans  with 
peculiar  care  and  solidity.  It  was  surrounded  with  a  double 
circle  of  wall  of  the  black  stone  of  the  country ;  each  wall 
being  fifteen  feet  high  and  nearly  six  feet  in  thickness,  with 
an  interval  of  six  feet  between  the  two.*  These  walls  were 
seen,  five  centuries  afterwards,  by  the  traveller  Pausanias,  who 
numbers  them  among  the  most  solid  defensive  structures  in 
the  ancient  world.*  Ambrysus  was  valuable  to  the  Athenians 
and  Thebans  as  a  military  position  for  the  defence  of  Boeotia, 
inasmuch  as  it  lay  on  that  rough  southerly  road  near  the  sea, 


*  Demosth.  De  Coron&,  p.  302 ;  Plu- 
tarch, Vit  X.  Orator,  p.  848. 

'  That  Demosthenes  was  crowned  at 
the  Dionysiac  festival  (March  338  B.C.) 
is  contended  by  Bohnecke  (Forschun- 
ge^»  P'  534?  535)  ;  upon  grounds  which 
seem  sufficient,  against  the  opinion  of 
Boeckh  and  Winlewski  (Comment  ad 


think  that  he  was  not  crowned  until 
the  Panathenaic  festival,  in  the  ensoiog 
My. 
'  Pausanias,  x.  3,  2. 

*  Pausanias,  x.  33,  4. 
'  Pausanias,  x.  36,  2. 

*  Pausanias,   iv.   31,   5.    He  places 
the  fortifications  of  Ambrysus  in  a  class 


Demosth.   De  Corona,   p.    250),  who  '  with  those  of  Byzantium  and  Rhodes. 
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which  the  Lacedaemonian  king  Kleombrotus  *  had  forced  when 
he  marched  from  Phokis  to  the  position  of  Leuktra ;  eluding 
Epaminondas  and  the  main  Theban  force,  who  were  posted 
to  resist  him  on  the  more  frequented  road  by  Koroneia. 
Moreover,  by  occupying  the  south-western  parts  of  Phokis 
on  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  they  prevented  the  arrival  of  rein- 
forcements to  Philip  by  sea  out  of  Peloponnesus. 

The  war  in  Phokis,  prosecuted  seemingly  upon  a  large  scale 
and  with  much  activity,  between  Philip  and  his  allies 
on  one  side,  and  the  Athenians  and  Thebans  with 
their  allies  on  the  other — ended  with  the  fatal  battle  PhSu^S*"*^ 

Phoku— 

of  Chaeroneia,  fought  in  August  338  B.C ;  having  great  influ- 
continued  about  ten  months  from  the  time  when  m<^henas- 
Philip,  after  being  named  general  at  the  Amphik-  wScTET 
tyonic    assembly  (about    the    autumnal    equinox),  ^"^' 
marched  southward  and  occupied  Elateia.^    But  respecting 


B.C.  339-338. 


'  Pausan.  ix.  13,  2  ;  Diodor.  xv.  53 ; 
Xenoph.  HelL  vi.  4,  3. 

'  The  chronology  of  this  period  has 
catised  much  perplexity,  and  has  been 
difTerently  arranged  by  different  authors. 
But  it  will  be  found  that  all  the  diffi- 
culties and  controversies  regarding  it 
have  arisen  from  resting  on  the  spunous 
decrees  embodied  in  the  speech  of 
Demosthenes  De  Coronft,  as  if  they 
were  so  much  genuine  history.  Mr. 
Clinton,  in  his  Fasti  Hellenid,  cites 
these  decrees  as  if  they  were  parts  of 
Demosthenes  himselfl  When  we  once 
put  aside  these  documents,  the  general 
statements  both  of  Demosthenes  and 
iSschin^  though  they  are  not  precise, 
or  specific,  will  appear  perfectly  clear 
and  consistent  respecting  the  chrono- 
logy of  the  period. 

That  the  battle  of  Cheeroneia  took 
place  on  the  7th  of  the  Attic  month 
Metageitnion  (August)  B.c.  338  (the 
second  month  of  the  archon  Chaerondas 
at  Athens) — is  affirmed  by  Plutarch 
(Camill.  c.  19)  and  generally  admitted. 
The  time  when  Philip  first  occupied 
Elateia  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Clinton 
and  most  authors  as  the  preceding 
month  of  Skirrophorion,  fifty  days  or 
thereabouts  earlier.  But  this  rests  ex- 
clusively on  the  evidence  of  the  pre- 
tended decree,  for  alliance  between 
Athens  and  Thebes,  which  appears  in 
Demosthenes,  De  Coron^  p.  289. 
Even  those  who  defend  the  authenticity 


of  the  decree,  can  hardly  confide  in  the 
truth  of  the  month-date,  when  the  name 
of  the  archon  Nausikles  is  confessedly 
wrone.  To  me  neither  this  document, 
nor  the  other  so-called  Athenian  de- 
crees professing  to  bear  date  in  Muny- 
chion  and  Elaphebolion  (p.  282),  carry 
any  evidence  whatever. 

The  general  statements  both  of  De- 
mosthenes and  i^^schin^s,  indicate  the 
appointment  of  Philip  as  Amphiktyonic 
general  to  have  been  made  in  the 
autumnal  convocation  of  Amphiktyons 
at  Thermopylae.  Shortly  after  this 
appointment,  Philip  marched 'his  army 
into  Greece  with  the  professed  purpose 
of  acting  upon  it  In  this  march  he 
came  upon  Elateia  and  began  to  fortify 
it ;  probably  about  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber 339  B.C.  The  Athenians,  Thebans, 
and  other  Greeks  carried  on  the  war 
against  him  in  Phokis  for  about  ten 
months  until  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia. 
That  this  war  must  have  lasted  as  long 
as  ten  months,  we  may  see  by  the  facts 
mentioned  in  my  last  page — the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Phokians  and  their 
towns,  and  especially  the  elaborate 
fortification  of  Ambr3rsus.  Bohnecke 
(Forschungen,  p.  533)  points  out  justly 
(though  I  do  not  agree  with  his  genend 
arrangement  of  the  events  of  the  war) 
that  this  restoration  of  the  Phokian 
towns  implies  a  considerable  interval 
between  the  occupation  of  Elateia  and 
the  battle    of   Chaeroneia.    We    have 
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the  intermediate  events,  we  are  unfortunately  without  distinct 
information.  We  pick  up  only  a  few  hints  and  allusions  which 
do  not  enable  us  to  understand  what  passed.  We  cannot 
make  out  either  the  auxiliaries  engaged,  or  the  total  numbers 
in  the  field,  on  either  side.  Demosthenfis  boasts  of  having 
procured  for  Athens  as  allies,  the  Eubceans,  Achseans,  Co- 
rinthians, Thebans,  Megarians,  Leukadians,  and  Korkyraeans — 
arraying  along  with  the  Athenian  soldiers  not  less  than 
15,000  infantry  and  2000  cavalry;^  and  pecuniary  contribu- 
tions besides,  to  no  inconsiderable  amount,  for  the  payment  of 
mercenary  troops.  Whether  all  these  troops  fought,  either  in 
Phokis  or  at  Chaeroneia,  we  cannot  determine  ;  we  verify  the 
Achaeans  and  the  Corinthians.^  As  far  as  we  can  trust  Demo- 
sthenes the  autumn  and  winter  of  339-338  B.C  was  a  season  of 
advantages  gained  by  the  Athenians  and  Thebans  over  Philip, 
and  of  rejoicing  in  their  two  cities ;  not  without  much  em- 
barrassment to  Philip,  testified  by  his  ui^ent  requisitions  of 
aid  from  his  Peloponnesian  allies,  with  which  they  did  not 
comply.  Demosthenes  was  the  war-minister  of  the  day, 
exercising  greater  influence  than  the  generals — deliberating 
at  Thebes  in  concert  with  the  Bceotarchs — advising  and  sway- 
ing the  Theban  public  assembly  as  well  as  the  Athenian — 
and  probably  in  mission  to  other  cities  also  for  the  purpose  of 
pressing  military  efforts.'  The  crown  bestowed  upon  him  at 
the  Dionysiac  festival  (March  338  B.C.)  marks  the  pinnacle  of 
his  glory  and  the  meridian  of  his  hopes,  when  there  seemed  a 
fair  chance  of  successfully  resisting  the  Macedonian  invasion. 

Philip  had  calculated  on  the  positive  aid  of  Thebes  ;  at  the 
B.C.  338.  very  worst  upon  her  neutrality  between  him  and 
effomof  Athens.  That  she  would  cordially  join  Athens, 
Phok?s!°       neither  he  nor  any  one  else  imagined  ;  nor  could  so 

also  two  battles  gained  against  Philip,  |  from  the  allies  a  total  contribution  of 
one  of  them  a  ^xn  X9ifAtptvii,  which  above  500  talents.  The  Messenians, 
perfectly  suits  with  this  arrangement 

>  Demosth.  De  Coronft,  p.  jo6 ;  Plu- 
tarch, Demosth.  c  17.    In  the  decree 


however,  certainly  did  not  fight  at 
Chaeroneia ;  nor  is  it  correct  to  say  that 
Demosthen^  induced  the  Amplussian 


of  the  Athenian  people  (Plutarch,  Vit.  1  Lokrians  to  become  allies  of  Atnens. 


X.  Orat.  p.  850)  passed  after  the  death  of 
Demosthenes,  granting  various  honours 
and  a  statue  to  his  memory — ^it  is  re- 
corded that  he  brought  in  by  his  per- 


'  Strabo,  ix.  p.  414;  Pausanias,  viL 

6,3- 
'  Plutarch,  Demosthenes,  c.  18.    JEs- 

chin6s  (adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  74)  puts  these 


suasions  not  only  the  allies  enumerated  •  same  facts—  the  great  personal  ascend- 
in  the  text,  but  also  the  Lokrians  and  ency  of  Demosthenes  at  this  period — 
the  Messenians ;  and  that  he  procured  '  in  an  invidious  point  of  view. 
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improbable  a  result  have  been  brought  about,  had  not 
the  game  of  Athens  been  played  with  unusual  decision 
and  judgement  by  Demosthenes.  Accordingly,  when  opposed 
by  the  unexpected  junction  of  the  Theban  and  Athenian 
force,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  Philip  should  have  been  at  first 
repulsed.  Such  disadvantages  would  hardly  indeed  drive  him 
to  send  instant  propositions  of  peace ;  ^  but  they  would  ad- 
monish him  to  bring  up  fresh  forces,  and  to  renew  his  invasion 
during  the  ensuing  spring  and  summer  with  means  adequate 
to  the  known  resistance.  It  seems  probable  that  the  full 
strength  of  the  Macedonian  army,  now  brought  to  a  high 
excellence  of  oi^nization  after  the  continued  improvements 
of  his  twenty  years'  reign — ^would  be  marched  into  Phokis 
during  the  summer  of  338  B.C,  to  pift.  down  the  most  for- 
midable combination  of  enemies  that  Philip  had  ever  en- 
countered. His  youthful  son  Alexander,  now  eighteen  years 
of  age,  came  along  with  them. 

It  is  among  the  accusations  urged  by  i£schin£s  against 
Demosthen^,  that  in  levying  mercenary  troops,  he  succ»«cs 
wrongfully  took  the  public  money  to  pay  men  who  JeddStTa 
never  appeared ;  and  farther,  that  he  placed  at  the  SlTe^^ 
disposal  of  the  Amphissians  a  large  body  of  10,000  !!i2uSSr 
mercenary  troops,  thus  withdrawing  them  from  the  Amphissa. 
main  Athenian  and  Boeotian  army ;  whereby  Philip  was  en- 
abled to  cut  to  pieces  the  mercenaries  separately,  while  the 
entire  force,  if  kept  together,  could  never  have  been  defeated. 
i£schin£s  affirms  that  he  himself  strenuously  opposed  this 
separation  of  forces,  the  consequences  of  which  were  disastrous 
and  discouraging  to  the  whole  cause.^    It  would  appear  that 
Philip  attacked  and  took  Amphissa.    We  read  of  his  having 
deceived  the  Athenians  and  Thebans  by  a  false  despatch  in- 
tended to  be  intercepted ;  so  as  to  induce  them  to  abandon 
their  guard  of  the  road  which  led  to  that  place.*    The  sacred 
domain  was  restored,  and  the  Amphissians,  or  at  least  such 
of  them  as  had  taken  a  leading  part  against  Delphi,  were 
banished.^ 


*  Plntarch,  Demosthen^  c.  18.   A^rc 

It  is  possible  that  Philip  may  have 
tried  to  disunite  the  enemies  assembled 
asainst  him,  by  separate  propositions 
addressed  to  some  of  them. 

'  iEschin^s    adv.    Ktesiph.    p.    74. 


Deinarchtts  mentions  a  Theban  named 
Proxenus,  whom  he  calls  a  traitor,  as 
having  commanded  these  mercenary 
troops  at  Amphissa  (Deinarchus  adv. 
Demosth.  p.  99). 

•  Polysenus,  iv.  2,  8. 

*  We  gather  this  from  the  edict  issued 
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It  was  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  month  Metageitnion  (the 
B.C.  338.  second  month  of  the  Attic  year,  corresponding  nearly 
ra^J?  to  August)  that  the  allied  Grecian  army  met  Philip 
the  Grtis  near  Chaeroneia :  the  last  Boeotian  town  on  the  fron- 
iiThcSSr  tiers  of  Phokis.  He  seems  to  have  been  now  strong 
th7^»mts  enough  to  attempt  to  force  his  way  into  Bceotia,  and 
tinJ,  and  is  said  to  have  drawn  down  the  allies  from  a  strong 
t^ether.  position  into  the  plain  by  laying  waste  the  neighbour- 
ing fields.^  His  numbers  are  stated  by  Diodorus  at  30,000 
foot,  and  2000  horse  ;  he  doubtless  had  with  him  Thessalians 
and  other  allies  from  Northern  Greece  ;  but  not  a  single  ally 
from  Peloponnesus.  Of  the  united  Greeks  opposed  to  him, 
the  total  is  not  known.^  We  can  therefore  make  no  com- 
parison as  to  numbers,  though  the  superiority  of  the  Mace- 
donian army  in  organization  is  incontestable.  The  largest 
Grecian  contingents  were  those  of  Athens  under  Lysikl^s  and 
Charts — and  of  Thebes,  commanded  by  Theagenfis ;  there 
were,  besides,  Phokians,  Achseans,  and  Corinthians — ^probably 
also  Euboeans  and  Megarians.  The  Lacedaemonians,  Mes- 
senians,  Arcadians,  Eleians,  and  Argeians,  took  no  part  in  the 
war.^  All  of  them  had  doubtlesss  been  solicited  on  both  sides; 
by  Demosthenes  as  well  as  by  the  partisans  of  Philip.  But 
jealousy  and  fear  of  Sparta  led  the  last  four  states  rather  to 
look  towards  Philip  as  a  protector  against  her — though  on 
this  occasion  they  took  no  positive  part 

The  command  of  the  army  was  shared  between  the  Athenians 
and  Thebans,  and  its  movements  determined  by  the  joint 
decision  of  their  statesmen  and  generals.  As  to  statesmen, 
the  presence  of  Demosthenes  at  least  ensured  to  them  sound 
and  patriotic  counsel  powerfully  set  forth ;  as  to  generals,  not 
one  of  the  three  was  fit  for  an  emergency  so  grave  and  terrible. 
It  was  the  sad  fortune  of  Greece,  at  this  crisis  of  her  liberty, 
when  everything  was  staked  on  the  issue  of  the  campaign, 
neither  an  Epaminondas  nor  an  Iphikratfis  was  at  hand  Pho- 
kion  was  absent  as  commander  of  the  Athenian  fleet  in  tie  Hel- 
lespont or  the  iEgean.*    Portents  were  said  to  have  occurred— 


by  Polysperchon  some  years  afterwards 
(Diodor.  xviii.  56). 
'  Polyaenus,  iv.  2,  14. 


was 


the  reverse  (Diodor.  xvL  85 ;  Justin,  ix. 

3). 
'  Pausanias,  iv.  2,  82  ;  v.  4,  5  i  ▼"»• 
'  Diodorus  affirms  that  Philip's  army    6,  i. 
IS  superior  in  number  ;  Justin  states        *  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c  16. 


Chap.  XC. 


BATTLE  OF  CHiCRONEIA. 


483 


oracles  and  prophecies  were  in  circulation — calculated  to  dis- 
courage the  Greeks ;  but  Demosthenes,  animated  by  the  sight 
of  so  numerous  an  army,  hearty  and  combined  in  defence  of 
Grecian  independence,  treated  all  such  stories  with  the  same 
indifference  ^  as  Epaminondas  had  shown  before  the  battle  of 
Leuktra,  and  accused  the  Delphian  priestess  of  philippising. 
Nay,  so  confident  was  he  in  the  result  (according  to  the  state- 
ment of  iEschinfis),  that  when  Philip,  himself  apprehensive, 
was  prepared  to  offer  terms  of  peace,  and  the  Boeotarchs  in- 
clined to  accept  them — Demosthenes  alone  stood  out,  de- 
nouncing as  a  traitor  any  onef  who  should  broach  the  proposition 
of  peace,*  and  boasting  that  if  the  Thebans  were  afraid,  his 
countrymen  the  Athenians  desired  nothing  better  than  a  free 
passage  through  Boeotia  to  attack  Philip  single-handed.  This 
is  advanced  as  an  accusation  by  iEschin^s;  who  however 
himself  furnishes  the  justification  of  his  rival,  by  intimating 
that  the  Boeotarchs  were  so  eager  for  peace,  that  they  proposed, 
even  before  the  negotiations  had  begun,  to  send  home  the 
Athenian  soldiers  into  Attica,  in  order  that  deliberations  might 
be  taken  concerning  the  peace.  We  can  hardly  be  surprised 
that  Demosthenes  "  became  out  of  his  mind " '  (such  is  the 
expression  of  ^schin^s)  on  hearing  a  proposition  so  fraught 
with  imprudence.  Philip  would  have  gained  his  point  even 
without  a  battle,  if,  by  holding  out  the  lure  of  negotiation  for 
peace,  he  could  have  prevailed  upon  the  allied  army  to  dis- 
perse. To  have  united  the  full  force  of  Athens  and  Thebes, 
with  other  subordinate  states,  in  the  same  ranks  and  for  the 
same  purpose,  was  a  rare  good  fortune,  not  likely  to  be  re- 
produced, should  it  once  slip  away.  And  if  Demosthenes,  by 
warm  or  even  passionate  remonstrance,  prevented  such  pre- 
mature dispersion,  he  rendered  the  valuable  service  of  ensuring 
to  Grecian  liberty  a  full  trial  of  strength  under  circumstances 
not  unpromising ;  and  at  the  very  worst,  a  catastrophe  worthy 
and  honourable. 


•  Plutarch,    Demosth.    c.     19,    20; 
i^schin.  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  72. 

•  iEschin.  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  74,  75. 

•  ^schin^s  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  7^.    'Xlj 

&pXOVT€S   ol  iv   reus    B^ficus,   &AX&   Koi 
Tohs   arparuirtu  rohf   i}/i«r^K»vf    wdXty 


ffmurOf  vfpi  rfis  eJ^i^r,  irravBa  Tatnd- 
Tcuriv  KKippwp  iy4p€T0f  &c. 

It  is  seemingly  this  disposition  on  the 
part  of  Phihp  to  open  negotiations 
which  is  alluded  to  by  Plutarch  as 
having  been  (Plutarch,  Phokion.  c  16) 
favourably  received  by  Phokion. 
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In  the  field  of  battle  near  Chaeroneia,  PhUip  himself  com- 
^  manded  a  chosen  body  of  troops  on  the  wing  opposed 
(Ailgust,)  to  the  Athenians  ;  while  his  youthful  son  Alexander, 
cSSwda  aided  by  experienced  officers,  commanded  against 
^^of*  the  Thebans  on  the  other  wing.  Respecting  the 
^^^^'  course  of  the  battle  we  are  scarcely  permitted  to  know 
anything.  It  is  said  to  have  been  so  obstinately  contested, 
that  for  some  time  the  result  was  doubtful.  The  Sacred  Band 
of  Thebes,  who  charged  in  one  portion  of  the  Theban  phalanx, 
exhausted  all  their  strength  and  energy  in  an  unavailing 
attempt  to  bear  down  the  stronger  phalanx  and  multiplied 
pikes  opposed  to  them.  The  youthful  Alexander  ^  here  first 
displayed  his  great  military  energy  and  ability.  After  a  long 
and  murderous  struggle,  the  Theban  Sacred  Band  were  all 
overpowered  and  perished  in  their  ranks,^  while  the  Theban 
plalanx  was  broken  and  pushed  back.  Philip  on  his  side  was 
still  engaged  in  undecided  conflict  with  the  Athenians  whose 
first  onset  is  said  to  have  been  so  impetuous,  as  to  put  to 
flight  some  of  the  troops  in  his  army ;  insomuch  that  the 
Athenian  general  exclaimed  in  triumph,  "  Let  us  pursue  them 
even  to  Macedonia/*  *  It  is  farther  said  that  Philip  on  his 
side  simulated  a  retreat  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to 
pursue  and  to  break  their  order.  We  read  another  statement 
more  likely  to  be  true — that  the  Athenian  hoplites,  though 
full  of  energy  at  the  first  shock,  could  not  endure  fatigue  and 
prolonged  struggle  like  the  trained  veterans  in  the  opposite 
ranks.*  Having  steadily  repelled  them  for  a  considerable 
time,  Philip  became  emulous  on  witnessing  the  success  of  his 
son,  and  redoubled  his  efforts  ;  so  as  to  break  and  disperse 
them.  The  whole  Grecian  army  was  thus  put  to  flight  with 
severe  loss.* 

The  Macedonian  phalanx,  as  armed  and  organized  by 


•  Diodor.  xvi.  85.  Alexander  him- 
self, after  his  vast  conquests  in  Asia 
and  shortly  before  his  death,  alludes 
briefly  to  his  own  presence  at  Chaero- 
neia, in  a  speech  delivered  to  his  army 
(Arrian,  vii.  9,  5). 

•  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c  18. 

•  Polyaenus,  iv.  2,  2.  He  mentions 
Stratokfes  as  the  Athenian  general  from 
whom  this  exclamation  came.  We  know 
from   iEschin^  (adv.   Ktesiph.  p.  74) 


that  Stratokl^  was  general  of  the  Athe- 
nian troops  at  or  near  Thebtf  shortly 
after  the  alliance  with  the  Thebans  was 
formed.  But  it  seems  that  Charb  and 
Lysikl^  commanded  at  Chaeronda.  It 
is  possible  therefore  that  the  anecdote 
reported  bjr  Polysenus  may  refer  to  one 
of^the  earher  battles  fought,  before  that 
of  Chaeroneia. 

*  Polyaenus,  iv.  2,  7 ;  Frontinus. 

»  Diodor.  xvi.  85,  86. 
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Philip,  was  sixteen  deep  ;  less  deep  than  that  of  the  Thebans 
either  at  Delium  or  Leuktra.  It  had  veteran  soldiers  of  Maco- 
g^eat  strength  and  complete  training, in  its  front  ranks;  Dhaianx— lu 
yet  probably  soldiers  hardly  superior  to  the  Sacred  su'SrorST 
Band,  who  formed  the  Theban  front  rank.  But  its  ^m  to 
g^eat  superiority  was  in  the  length  of  the  Macedonian  hoput^ 
pike  or  sarissa — in  the  number  of  these  weapons  which  pro- 
jected in  front  of  the  foremost  soldiers — and  the  long  practice 
of  the  men  to  manage  this  impenetrable  array  of  pikes  in  an 
efficient  manner.  The  value  of  Philip's  improved  phalanx 
was  attested  by  his  victory  at  Chaeroneia. 

But  the  victory  was  not  gained  by  the  phalanx  alone.    The 
military  organization  of  Philip  comprised  an  aggre-  Excellent 
gate  of  many  sorts  of  troops  besides  the  phalanx ;  the  SS^nhc 
body-guards,  horse  as  well  as  foot,  the  hypaspistae,  or  ^U^y 
light  hoplites — the  light  cavalry,  bowmen,  slingers,&c.  ^f^^ 
When  we  read  the  military  operations  of  Alexander,  gj^^. 
three  years  afterwards,  in  the  very  first  year  of  his  ^^'^^ 
reign,  before  he  could  have  made  any  addition  of  his  own  to  the 
force  inherited  from  Philip ;  and  when  we  see  with  what  effici- 
ency all  these  various  descriptions  of  troops  are  employed  in  the 
field ;  ^  we  may  feel  assured  that  Philip  both  had  them  near 
him  and  employed  them  at  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia. 

One  thousand  Athenian  citizens  perished  in  this  disastrous 
field  ;  two  thousand  more  fell  into  the  hands  of  Philip 
as  prisoners.*    The  Theban  loss  is  said  also  to  have  battle  of 
been  as  heavy  as  the  Achaean.^  But  we  do  not  know  the 
numbers ;  nor  have  we  any  statement  of  the  Macedonian  loss. 
Demosthenes,  himself  present  in  the  ranks  of  the  hoplites, 
shared  in  the  flight  of  his  defeated    countrymen.     He  is 
accused  by  his  political  enemies  of  having  behaved  with 
extreme  and  disgraceful  cowardice  ;  but  we  see  plainly  from  the 
continued  confidence  and  respect  shown  to  him  by  the  general 
body  of  his  countrymen,  that  they  cannot  have  credited  the  im- 
putation.    The  two  Athenian  generals.  Charts  and  Lysikl6s, 
both  escaped  from  the  field.    The    latter  was    afterwards 


*  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  i.  2,  3,  10. 

'  This  is  the  statement  of  the  con- 
temporary orators — Demades  (Frag.  p. 
179)1   Lykorgus  (ap.  Diodor.  xvi.  85: 


Demosthenes  (De  Coroni,  p.  314). 
The  latter  does  not  specify  the  number 
of  prisoners  though  he  states  the  slain 
at     1000.      Compare    Pausanias,     vii. 


adv.  Leokratem,  p.   236,  c.  36),   and  |  10,  2.  '  Pausanias,  vii.  6,  3. 
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publicly  accused  at  Athens  by  the  orator  Lykurgus — a  citizen 
highly  respected  for  his  integrity  and  diligence  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  finances,  and  severe  in  arraigning  political  delin- 
quents. Lysiklds  was  condemned  to  death  by  the  Dikastery.* 
What  there  was  to  distinguish  his  conduct  from  that  of  his 
colleague  Charts — ^who  certainly  was  not  condemned,  and  is 
not  even  stated  to  have  been  accused — we  do  not  know.  The 
memory  of  the  Theban  general  Theagen^  *  also,  though  he 
fell  in  the  battle,  was  assailed  by  charges  of  treason. 

Unspeakable  was  the  agony  at  Athens,  on  the  report  of  this 
Distress  disaster,  with  a  multitude  of  citizens  as  yet  unknown 
SriSleli^  left  on  the  field  or  prisoners,  and  a  victorious  enemy 
on  the  news  ^jthin  three  or  four  days'  march  of  the  city.  The 
defeat.  whole  population,  even  old  men,  women,  and  children, 
were  spread  about  the  streets  in  all  the  violence  of  grief  and 
terror,  interchanging  effusions  of  distress  and  sympathy,  and 
questioning  every  fugitive  as  he  arrived  about  the  safety  of 
their  relatives  in  the  battle.^  The  flower  of  the  citizens  of 
military  age  had  been  engaged  ;  and  before  the  extent  of  loss 
had  been  ascertained,  it  was  feared  that  none  except  the 
elders  would  be  left  to  defend  the  city.  At  length  the  defi- 
nite loss  became  known :  severe  indeed  and  terrible — yet  not 
a  total  shipwreck,  like  that  of  the  army  of  Nikias  in  Sicily. 

As  on  that  trying  occasion,  so  now :  amidst  all  the  distress 
Resolutions  ^"^  alarm,  it  was  not  in  the  Athenian  character  to 
Alhe"nsVor  dcspair.  The  mass  of  citizens  hastened  unbidden  to 
dSce!''  ^^^^  ^  public  assembly,*  wherein  the  most  energetic 
wn^ic^'e"*^  resolutions  were  taken  for  defence.  Decrees  were 
DeillJsJbc-  passed  enjoining  every  one  to  carry  his  family  and 
"^^  property  out  of  the  open  country  of  Attica  into  the 

various  strongholds,  directing  the  body  of  the  senators,  who 
by  general  rule  were  exempt  from  military  service,  to  march 
down  in  arms  to  Peiraeus,  and  put  that  harbour  in  condition  to 
stand  a  siege ;  placing  every  man  without  exception  at  the 
disposal  of  the  generals,  as  a  soldier  for  defence,  and  imposing 


*  Diodor.  xvi.  88. 
'  Plutarch,  Alexand.  c.  12 ;  Deinar- 

chus  adv.  Demosth.  p.   99.     Compare  vrjfiftrns 

the  Pseudo- Demosthenic  Oratio  Funebr.  I  Koi  trvv^paix6vrwy  awdtn-cty  ^fuiv  «s 

p.  1395.  KXrifflay  i^^lffaro  6  iiifios,  ireuJaJ  M*'' 

•  Lykurgus  adv.  Leokrat.  p.  164,  166,  ;  Kot  yvyouxas  iK  r£y  kypwy  eiy  ri  tcIxI 
c.    II  ;  Demarchus,  cont  Demosth.  p.  KaroKOfilf^ty,  &c. 


99. 
*  Lykurg.  adv.  Leokrat  p.  146.  Tiyt- 

yi/lfi4y7is  yap  rifs   4y  Xatp«yclf  /*jtx^*» 
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the  penalties  of  treason  on  every  one  who  fled  ;  ^  enfranchising 
all  slaves  fit  for  beating  arms,  granting  the  citizenship  to 
metics  under  the  tame  circumstances,  and  restoring  to  the  full 
privileges  xrf  citizens  those  who  had  been  disfranchised  by 
judicial  aentence.^  This  last  mentioned  decree  was  proposed 
by  Hypend^s ;  but  several  others  were  moved  by  Demo- 
adien^s,  who,  notwithstanding  the  late  misfortune  of  the 
Athenian  arms,  was  listened  to  with  undiminished  respect  and 
confidence.  The  general  measures  requisite  for  strengthening 
the  walls,  opening  ditches,  distributing  military  posts  and 
constructing  earthworks,  were  decreed  on  his  motion  ;  and  he 
seems  to  have  been  named  member  of  a  special  Board  for 
superintending  the  fortifications.^  Not  only  he,  but  also  most 
of  the  conspicuous  citizens  and  habitual  speakers  in  the  assem- 
bly, came  forward  with  large  private  contributions  to  meet  the 
pressing  wants  of  the  moment.*  Every  man  in  the  city  lent  a 
hand  to  make  good  the  defective  points  in  the  fortification. 
Materials  were  obtained  by  felling  the  trees  near  the  city,  and 
even  by  taking  stones  from  the  adjacent  sepulchres  ^ — as  had 
been  done  after  the  Persian  war  when  the  walls  were  built 
under  the  contrivance  of  Themistoklds.^  The  temples  were 
stripped  of  the  arms  suspended  within  them,  for  the  purpose 
of  equipping  unarmed  citizens.'  By  such  earnest  and  unani- 
mous efforts,  the  defences  of  the  city  and  of  Peiraeus  were  soon 
materially  improved.  At  sea  Athens  had  nothing  to  fear. 
Her  powerful  naval  force  was  untouched,  and  her  superiority 
to  Philip  on  that  element  incontestable.  Envoys  were  sent 
to  Troezen,  Epidaurus,  Andros,  Keos,  and  other  places,  to 
solicit  aid,  and  collect  money ;  in  one  or  other  of  which  em- 
bassies Demosthenes  served,  after  he  had  provided  for  the 
immediate  exigencies  of  defence.^ 


*  Lykorgus  adv.  Leokrat  p.  177, 
c  13. 

*  Lykurgus    adv.    Leokrat    p.    170. 

fuyoy  robs  ft^c  io{fKovs  i\€v$€povs,  rovs 
8i  ^4yovs  *A$riyaiovSt  robs  8^  irifwvs  iy- 
rlfMvs,  The  orator  causes  this  decree, 
proposed  by  Hyperid^s,  to  be  read 
publicly  by  the  secretary,  in  court. 

Compare  Pseudo- Plutarch,  Vit.  X. 
Orator,  p.  849,  and  Demosth.  cont 
Aristog.  p.  803. 


narchus  adv.  Demosth.  p.  100. 

*  Demosth.  De  Corond,  p.  329  ;  Dei- 
narchus  adv.  Demosth.  p.  100 ;  Plutarch, 
Vit.  X.  Orat  p.  851. 

*  Lykurgus  adv.  Leokrat.  p.  172 ;  c. 
1 1  ;  iEschines  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  87. 

*  Thucyd.  i.  93. 

'  Lykurgus  adv.  Leokrat.  1.  c. 

*  Lykurgus  (adv.  Leokrat.  p.  171,  c. 
II)  mentions  these  embassies;  Deinai^ 
chus  (adv.  Demosth.  p.  100)  affirms 
that  Demosthenes  provided  for  himself 


•  Demosth.  De  Coron^,  p.  309 ;  Dei-  |  an  escape  from  the  city  as  an  envoy — 
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What  was  the  immediate  result  of  these  applications  to 
EflRect  pro-  othcr  cities,  we  do  not  know.  But  the  effect  produced 
wmec?^  upon  some  of  the  JEgean  islands  by  the  reported 
the  A^La  prostratiou  of  Athens,  is  remarkable.  An  Athenian 
-^^uct^  citizen  named  Leokrat^,  instead  of  staying  at  Athens 
di^.  to  join  in  the  defence,  listened  only  to  a  disgraceful 

timidity/  and  fled  forthwith  from  Peiraeus  with  his  family 
and  property.  He  hastened  to  Rhodes,  where  he  circulated 
the  false  news  that  Athens  was  already  taken  and  the  Peiraeus 
under  si^e.  Immediately  on  hearing  this  intelligence,  and 
believing  it  to  be  true,  the  Rhodians  with  their  triremes  began 
a  cruise  to  seize  the  merchant-vessels  at  sea.*  Hence  we  learn, 
indirectly,  that  the  Athenian  naval  power  constituted  the 
standing  protection  for  these  merchant-vessels ;  insomuch  that 
so  soon  as  that  protection  was  removed,  armed  cruisers  b^an 
to  prey  upon  them  from  various  islands  in  the  iEgean. 

Such  were  the  precautions  taken  at  Athens  after  this  fiaital 
Conduct  of  day.  But  Athens  lay  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four 
the  iictor/  days'  march  from  the  field  of  Chaeroneia ;  while 
toward*  Thcbcs,  bciug  much  nearer,  bore  the  first  attack  of 
er^tcr  PhiHp.  Of  the  behaviour  of  that  prince  after  his  vic- 
Ath2^''  tory,  we  have  contradictory  statements.  According 
to  one  account,  he  indulged  in  the  most  insulting  and  licen- 
tious exultation  on  the  field  of  battle,  jesting  especially  on  the 
oratory  and  motions  of  Demosthenfis ;  a  temper,  from  which 
he  was  brought  round  by  the  courageous  reproof  of  Demad^ 
then  his  prisoner  as  one  of  the  Athenian  hoplites.'  At  first 
he  even  refused  to  grant  permission  to  inter  the  slain,  when 
the  herald  came  from   Lebadeia  to  make  the    customary 


aifrhs  iainhy  vfKirjScvr^y  iearaaK€vd(rat, 
%¥*  iK  T^f  ir^Aews  iiroifKdfi,  &c.  Com- 
pare i^schinSs,  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  76. 

The  two  hostile  orators  treat  such 
temporary  absence  of  Demosthen^  on 
the  embassy  to  obtain  aid,  as  if  it  were 
a  cowardly  desertion  of  his  post.  This 
is  a  construction  altogether  unjust. 

*  Leokrat^s  was  not  the  only  Athe- 
nian who  fled,  or  tried  to  flee.  Another 
was  seized  in  the  attempt  (according  to 
iEschin^s)  and  condemned  to  death  by 
the  Council  of  Areopagus  (i^schin^s 
adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  89).  A  member  of  the 
Areopagus    itself,    named    Autolykus 


(the  same  probably  who  is  mentioned 
with  peculiar  respect  by  i£schines  copt 
Timarchum,  p.  12),  sent  away  his  fiunily 
for  safety;  Lykurgus  afterwards  im- 
peached hun  for  it,  and  he  was  cod- 
demned  by  the  Dikastery  (Harpokn- 
tion  V.  Abr6hviios), 

'  Lykurgus  adv.  Leokiat  p.  149* 
0{k»  ih  ff^Zpo.  Twi'  MffTfwrtof  9i 
'Pddu>i,  fioTf  rpi4ip9i5  irKupAvarrts  t^ 
irAoia  Kwrrjiyov^  &c, 

»  Diodor.  xvi.  87.  The  story'respcct- 
ing  DemadSs  is  told  somewhat  differ- 
ently in  Sextus  Empiricus  adv.  Gram- 
maticos,  p.  281. 
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demand.^  According  to  another  account,  the  demeanour  of 
Philip  towards  the  defeated  Athenians  was  gentle  and  forbear- 
ing.^ However  the  fact  may  have  stood  as  to  his  first  mani- 
festationSy  it  is  certain  that  his  positive  measures  were  harsh 
towards  Thebes  and  lenient  towards  Athens.  He  sold  the 
Theban  captives  into  slavery ;  he  is  said  also  to  have  exacted 
a  price  for  the  liberty  granted  to  bury  the  Theban  slain — 
which  liberty,  according  to  Grecian  custom,  was  never  refused, 
and  certainly  never  sold,  by  the  victor.  Whether  Thebes 
made  any  farther  resistance,  or  stood  a  siege,  we  do  not  know. 
But  presently  the  city  fell  into  Philip's  power.  He  put  to 
death  several  of  the  leading  citizens,  banished  others,  and  con- 
fiscated the  property  of  both.  A  council  of  Three  Hundred 
— composed  of  philippising  Thebans,  for  the  most  part  just 
recalled  from  exile — was  invested  with  the  government  of  the 
city,  and  with  powers  of  life  and  death  over  every  one.'  The 
state  of  Thebes  became  much  the  same  as  it  had  been  when 
the  Spartan  Phoebidas,  in  concert  with  the  Theban  party 
headed  by  Leontiad^s,  surprised  the  Kadmeia.  A  Macedonian 
garrison  was  now  placed  in  the  Kadmeia,  as  a  Spartan  garri- 
son had  been  placed  then.  Supported  by  this  garrison,  the 
philippising  Thebans  were  uncontrolled  masters  of  the  city ; 
with  full  power,  and  no  reluctance,  to  gratify  their  political 
antipathies.  At  the  same  time,  Philip  restored  the  minor 
Boeotian  towns — Orchomenus  and  Plataea — probably  also 
Thespiae  and  Koroneia — ^to  the  condition  of  free  communities 
instead  of  subjection  to  Thebes.* 

At  Athens  also,  the  philippising  orators  raised  their  voices 
loudly  and   confidently,   denouncing   Demosthenes  conductor 
and  his  policy.     New  speakers,*  who  would  hardly  ^^SSSb  u 
have  come  forward  before,  were  now  put  up  against  ^J^to 
him.     The  accusations   however  altogether  failed ;  ^**"'p* 
the  people  continued  to  trust  him,  omitting  no  measure  of 
defence  which  he  suggested.     iEschin^s,  who  had  before  dis- 


»  Plutarch,  Vit  X.  Orator,  p.  849. 

•  Justin,  ix.  4 ;  Polybius,  v.  10 ; 
Theopomp.  Frag.  262.  See  the  note 
of  Wichers  ad  Theopompi  Fragmenta, 
p.  259. 

'  Justin,  ix.  4.  Ddnarch.  cent.  De- 
mosth,  s.  20,  p.  92. 

*  Pausanias,  iv.  27,  5  ;  ix.  i,  3. 


•  Demosth.  De  Coron&,  p.  310.  od 
5c'  iavr&y  r6  yt  vpOroy,  oXAa  9i*  &p 
liiKiffff  ixtXdfiPctyor  ii,yyoiia9a$ai,  &c 

So  the  enemies  of  Alkibiad^  put  up 
against  him  in  the  assembly  speakers  of 
affected  candour  and  impartiality — &A.- 
Kovs  f-ftropas  hUvr^Sj  &c.  Thucyd.  vi. 
29. 
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claimed  all  connection  with  Philip,  now  altered  his  tone,  and 
made  boast  of  the  ties  of  friendship  and  hospitality  subsisting 
between  that  prince  and  himself.^  He  tendered  his  services 
to  go  as  envoy  to  the  Macedonian  camp  ;  whither  he  appears 
to  have  been  sent,  doubtless  with  others,  perhaps  with  Xeno- 
krat^s  and  Phokion.^  Among  them  was  Demad^  also, 
having  been  just  released  from  his  captivity.  Either  by  the 
persuasions  of  Demadds,  or  by  a  change  in  his  own  dispo- 
sitions, Philip  had  now  become  inclined  to  treat  with  Athens 
on  favourable  terms.  The  bodies  of  the  slain  Athenians  were 
burned  by  the  victors,  and  their  ashes  collected  to  be  carried 
to  Athens ;  though  the  formal  application  of  the  herald,  toAe 
same  effect,  had  been  previously  refused.^  JEschinis  (accord- 
ing to  the  assertion  of  Demosthenes)  took  part  as  a  sympa- 
thising guest  in  the  banquet  and  iiestivities  whereby  Philip 
celebrated  his  triumph  over  Grecian  liberty.*  At  length 
Demad^s  with  the  other  envoys  returned  to  Athens,  report- 
ing the  consent  of  Philip  to  conclude  peace,  to  give  back  the 
numerous  prisoners  in  his  hands,  and  also  to  transfer  Oropus 
from  the  Thebans  to  Athens. 

Demad^s  proposed  the  conclusion  of  peace  to  the  Athenian 
Peace  of  asscmbly,  by  whom  it  was  readily  decreed.  To 
concluded  escape  mvasion  and  siege  by  the  Macedonian  army, 
Philip  and  was  doubtless  an  unspeakable  relief;  while  the  re- 
nians.  The  covcry  of  the  2000  prfsoncrs  without  ransom,  was  an 
arecSS?^  acquisitiou  of  great  importance,  not  merely  to  the 
recognise      city  collectivcly,  but  to  the  sympathies  of  numerous 

him  as  chief  .       .  x  i  •        /~\  • 

of  the  relatives.     Lastly,  to  regain  Oropus — a  possession 

woridl"^  which  they  had  once  enjoyed,  and  for  which  they 
had  long  wrangled  with  the  Thebans — was  a  farther  cause  of 
satisfaction.  Such  conditions  were  doubtless  acceptable  at 
Athens.  But  there  was  a  submission  to  be  made  on  the  other 
side,  which  to  the  contemporaries  of  Perikl^s  would  have 


*  Demosth.  De  Corond,  p.  319,  320.    '  iun\  iro\€fdcoy  ^iKieis  ImiTiffa  roh  i«- 

*  Demosth.  De  CoronS.,  p.  319.     ts  I  0auovaitf,     *Errav$a  iirnrras  rots  rpdy- 


p€6ov  irphs  ^iKimrout  &C.  Compare 
Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  16.  Diogen. 
Laert.  iv.  5,  in  his  life  of  the  philoso- 
pher Xenokrat6s. 

•  DemadSs,  Fragment  Orat.  p.  179. 
X<X(wi'  ro/p^  *A0riyalay  fuiprvpti  fioi^  Kti-     Suidas  v.  ArifidBris. 
9cv0c7o-a  reus  rwy  ivainiwv  x^P^^^*  Aj        *  Demosth.  De  Coron^  p.  321. 


Eypw^a  Kni  ♦tAl»iry  rtyuis*  oiiK  hf^ov- 
/Mt'  8f0'xtA/ovs  y^  oi-xpaX^ovs  i^w 
KOrptov  KoX  X^^"«  iroXtrnv  (rdftara  x«^* 
K^ipuKOSf  KOi  rhp  *^p»irhr  ^cu  vp€afi(las 
Kafiiav  lifuyf   toOt*    Ihypwlm,      See  also 
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seemed  intolerable,  even  as  the  price  of  averted  invasion  or 
recovered  captives.  The  Athenians  were  required  to  acknow- 
ledge the  exaltation  of  Philip  to  the  headship  of  the  Grecian 
world,  and  to  promote  the  like  acknowledgement  by  all  other 
Greeks,  in  a  congress  to  be  speedily  convened.  They  were  to 
renounce  all  pretensions  to  headship,  not  only  for  themselves, 
but  for  every  other  Grecian  state  ;  to  recognise  not  Sparta  or 
Thebes,  but  the  king  of  Macedon,  as  Pan-hellenic  chief;  to 
acquiesce  in  the  transition  of  Greece  from  the  position  of  a 
free,  self-determining,  political  aggregate,  into  a  provincial 
dependency  of  the  kings  of  Pella  and  iEgae.  It  is  not  easy 
to  conceive  a  more  terrible  shock  to  that  traditional  sentiment 
of  pride  and  patriotism,  inherited  from  forefathers,  who,  after 
repelling  and  worsting  the  Persians,  had  first  organized  the 
maritime  Greeks  into  a  confederacy  running  parallel  with  and 
supplementary  to  the  non- maritime  Greeks  allied  with  Sparta ; 
thus  keeping  out  foreign  dominion  and  casting  the  Grecian 
world  into  a  system  founded  on  native  sympathies  and  free 
government  Such  traditional  sentiment,  though  it  no  longer 
governed  Hie  fhararl-fr  of  the  Athfarians  or  iinpimBtd  vpon 
them  motives  of  action,  had  still  a  strong  hold  upon  their 
imagination  and  memory,  where  it  had  been  constantly  kept 
alive  by  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  and  others.  The 
peace  of  Demadds,  recognising  Philip  as  chief  of  Greece,  was 
a  renunciation  of  all  this  proud  historical  past,  and  the  accept- 
ance of  a  new  and  degraded  position,  for  Athens  as  well  as  for 
Greece  generally. 

Polybius  praises  the  generosity  of  Philip  in  granting  such 
favourable  terms,  and  even  affirms,  not  very  accu-  Remarks  of 
rately,  that  he  secured  thereby  the  steady  gratitude  o^'Jh'j"* 
and  attachment  of  the  Athenians.^    But  Philip  would  ^^^!^ 
have  gained  nothing  by  killing  his  prisoners ;  not  to  J^Sl^ic 
mention  that  he  would  have  provoked  an  implacable  ^JS^y 
spirit  of  revenge  among  the  Athenians.     By  selling  Athens, 
his  prisoners  for  slaves  he  would  have  gained  something,  but 
by  the  use  actually  made  of  them  he  gained  more.     The 
recognition  of  his  Hellenic  supremacy  by  Athens  was  the 
capital  step  for  the  prosecution  of  his  objects.     It  insured 
him  against  dissentients  among  the  remaining  Grecian  states. 


*  Polybius,  V.  lo ;  xvii.  14 ;  Diodor.  Fragm.  lib.  xxxiL 
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whose  adhesion  had  not  yet  been  made  certain,  and  who 
might  possibly  have  stood  out  against  a  proposition  so  novel 
and  so  anti-Hellenic,  had  Athens  set  them  the  example. 
Moreover,  if  Philip  had  not  purchased  the  recognition  of 
Athens  in  this  way,  he  might  have  failed  in  trying  to  extort 
it  by  force.  For  though,  being  master  of  the  field,  he  could 
lay  waste  Attica  with  impunity,  and  even  establish  a  perma- 
nent fortress  in  it  like  Dekeleia — yet  the  fleet  of  Athens  was 
as  strong  as  ever,  and  her  preponderance  at  sea  irresistible. 
Under  these  circumstances,  Athens  and  Peiraeus  might  have 
been  defended  against  him,  as  Byzantium  and  Perinthus 
had  been,  two  years  before;  the  Athenian  fleet  might  have 
obstructed  his  operations  in  many  ways;  and  the  si^e  of 
Athens  might  have  called  forth  a  burst  of  Hellenic  sympathy, 
such  as  to  embarrass  his  farther  progress.  Thebes — ^an  inland 
city,  hated  by  the  other  Boeotian  cities — ^was  prostrated  by 
the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  and  left  without  any  means  of  suc- 
cessful defence.  But  the  same  blow  was  not  absolutely  mortal 
to  Athens,  united  in  her  population  throughout  all  the  area 
of  Attica,  and  superior  at  sea.  We  may  see  therefore  that— 
with  such  difficulties  before  him  if  he  pushed  the  Athenians 
to  despair — Philip  acted  wisely  in  employing  his  victory  and 
his  prisoners  to  procure  her  recognition  of  his  headship.  His 
political  game  was  well  played,  now  as  always ;  but  to  the 
praise  of  generosity  bestowed  by  Polybius,  he  has  little 
claim. 

Besides  the  recognition  of  Philip  as  chief  of  Greece^  the 
Honorary  Athenians,  on  the  motion  of  DemadSs,  passed  various 
It!S^  to  honorary  and  complimentary  votes  in  his  favour ;  of 
Phuip.  what  precise  nature  we  do  not  know.^  Immediate 
relief  from  danger,  with  the  restoration  of  2000  captive  citizens, 
were  sufficient  to  render  the  peace  popular  at  the  first  moment ; 
moreover,  the  Athenians,  as  if  conscious  of  failing  resolution 
and  strength,  were  now  entering  upon  that  career  of  flattery 
to  powerful  kings,  which  we  shall  hereafter  find  them  push- 
ing to  disgraceful  extravagance.  It  was  probably  during 
the  prevalence  of  this  sentiment,  which  did  not  long  continue, 


'  Demad^s,  Fragm.  p.  179.  l^pa^a 
tad  ^i\tinr<f  rtfiia,  ouk  iippovfjuu,  &c. 
Compare  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  i.  2,  3 — 


'  AXe{c(i^f>q0  h  rifiTjy  ^vyx^pV^^  &c.,  and 
Clemens  Alex.  Admonit  ad  Gent  p* 
36  B.  rhy  Mojvcd^ra  ^Iknnrop  h  ILvvo- 
ffdfiyu  yofAo6€rovyr€S  irpoffKumWy  &c 
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that  the  youthful  Alexander  of  Macedon,  accompanied  by 
Antipater,  paid  a  visit  to  Athens.^ 

Meanwhile  the  respect  enjoyed  by  Demosthenes  among  his 
countrymen  was  noway  lessened.  Though  his  poli-  jn^tach- 
tical  opponents  thought  the  season  favourable  for  "rought 
bringing  many  impeachments  against  him,  none  of  ^^^e- 
them  proved  successful.  And  when  the  time  came  5^^_thc 
for  electing  a  public  orator  to  deliver  the  funeral  dis-  f^^^ 
course  at  the  obsequies  celebrated  for  the  slain  at  **""• 
Chaeroneia — ^he  was  invested  with  that  solemn  duty,  not  only 
in  preference  to  iEschinfis,  who  was  put  up  in  competition,  but 
also  to  Demad^s  the  recent  mover  of  the  peace.*  He  was 
farther  honoured  with  strong  marks  of  esteem  and  sympathy 
from  the  surviving  relatives  of  these  gallant  citizens.  More- 
over it  appears  that  Demosthenes  was  continued  in  an  im- 
portant financial  post  as  one  of  the  joint  managers  of  the 
Thedric  Fund,  and  as  member  of  a  Board  for  purchasing 
corn;  he  was  also  shortly  afterwards  appointed  superinten- 
dent of  the  walls  and  defences  of  the  city.  The  orator 
Hyperidfis,  the  political  coadjutor  of  Demosthenes,  was  im- 
peached by  Aristogeiton  under  the  Graphfi  Paranomdn,  for 
his  illegal  and  unconstitutional  decree  (proposed  under  the 
immediate  terror  of  the  defeat  at  Chaeroneia),  to  grant  manu- 
mission to  the  slaves,  citizenship  to  metics,  and  restoration  of 
citizenship  to  those  who  had  been  disfranchised  by  judicial 
sentence.  The  occurrence  of  peace  had  removed  all  necessity 
for  acting  upon  this  decree ;  nevertheless  an  impeachment 
was  entered  and  brought  against  its  mover.  Hyperidfis, 
unable  to  deny  its  illegality,  placed  his  defence  on  the  true 
and  obvious  ground  —  '*  The  Macedonian  arms  (he  said) 
darkened  my  vision.  It  was  not  I  who  moved  the  decree ; 
it  was  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia."*  The  substantive  defence 
was  admitted  by  the  Dikastery  ;  while  the  bold  oratorical 
turn  attracted  notice  from  rhetorical  critics. 

Having  thus  subjugated  and  garrisoned  Thebes — ^having 
reconstituted  the  anti-Theban  cities  in  Boeotia —  b.c.  338^337. 
having:  constrained  Athens  to  submission  and  de-  of?hii!b*° 

into  Pelo. 

pendent  alliance — and  having  established  a  garrison  oonnesus. 
in  Ambrakia,  at  the  same  time  mastering  Akar-  LjTcSnia.** 

*  Justin,  ix.  4.  '  Demosth.  De  Coroni,  p.  310-320. 

»  Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Orat  p.  849. 
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nania,  and  banishing  the  leading  Akamanians  who  were 
opposed  to  him — Philip  next  proceeded  to  carry  his  arms 
into  Peloponnesus.  He  found  little  positive  resistance  any- 
where, except  in  the  territory  of  Sparta.  The  Corinthians, 
Argeians,  Messenians,  Eleians,  and  many  Arcadians,  all  sub- 
mitted to  his  dominion  ;  some  even  courted  his  alliance,  from 
fear  and  antipathy  against  Sparta.  Philip  invaded  Laconia 
with  an  army  too  powerful  for  tfie  Spartans  to  resist  in  the 
field.  He  laid  waste  the  country,  and  took  some  detached 
posts  ;  but  he  did  not  take,  nor  do  we  know  that  he  even 
attacked,  Sparta  itself.  The  Spartans  could  not  resist ;  yet 
would  they  neither  submit,  nor  ask  for  peace.  It  appears 
that  Philip  cut  down  their  territory  and  narrowed  their 
boundaries  on  all  the  three  sides ;  towards  Argos,  Mess^n^ 
and  Megalopolis.^  We  have  no  precise  account  of  the  details 
of  his  proceedings  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  he  did  just  what 
seemed  to  him  good,  and  that  the  governments  of  all  the 
Peloponnesian  cities  came  into  the  hands  of  his  partisans. 
Sparta  was  the  only  city  which  stood  out  against  him  ;  main- 
taining her  ancient  freedom  and  dignity,  under  circumstances 
of  feebleness  and  humiliation,  with  more  unshaken  resolution 
than  Athens. 

Philip  next  proceeded  to  convene  a  congress  of  Grecian 
n.c.  337.  cities  at  Corinth.  He  here  announced  himself  as 
congress  resolved  on  an  expedition  against  the  Persian  king, 
^^rinth.  for  the  purpose  both  of  liberating  the  Asiatic  Greeks, 
chosen  chief  j^d  avcttging  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes. 
Greeks        The  general  vote  of  the  congress  nominated  him 

against  "  /^         t  t 

Persia.  leader  of  the  united  Greeks  for  this  purpose,  and 
decreed  a  Grecian  force  to  join  him,  to  be  formed  of  con- 
tingents furnished  by  the  various  cities.  The  total  of  the 
force  promised  is  stated  only  by  Justin,  who  gives  it  at 
200,000  foot,  and  1 5,000  horse ;  an  army  which  Greece  cer- 
tainly could  not  have  furnished,  and  which  we  can  hardly 
believe  to  have  been  even  promised.^  The  Spartans  stood 
aloof  from  the  congress,  continuing  to  refuse  all  recog^tion 
of  the  headship  of  Philip.     The  Athenians  attended  and  con- 

*  Polybius,    ix.    28,    33,    xvii.    14  ;  I  he  v  much  this  adhesion  to  Philip  was 


Tacitus,  Anna],  iv.  43 ;  Strabo,  viii.  p. 
361  ;  Pausanias,  ii.  20,  I,  viii.  7,  4,  viii. 


27,  8.     From  Diodorus  xvii.  3,  we  see  /     *  Justin,  ix.  5. 


o^jtained  under  the  pressure  of  neces- 
'  Aiitv. 
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curred  in  the  vote ;  which  was  in  fact  the  next  step  to  cany 
out  the  peace  made  by  Demad£s.  They  were  required  to 
furnish  a  well-equipped  fleet  to  serve  under  Philip ;  and  they 
were  at  the  same  time  divested  of  their  dignity  of  chiefs  of  a 
maritime  confederacy,  the  islands  being  enrolled  as  maritime 
dependencies  of  Philip,  instead  of  continuing  to  send  deputies 
to  a  synod  meeting  at  Athens.^  It  appears  that  Samos  was 
still  recognised  as  belonging  to  them' — or  at  least  such  por- 
tion of  the  island  as  was  occupied  by  the  numerous  Athenian 
kleruchs  or  outsettlers,  first  established  in  the  island  after  the 
conquest  by  Timotheus  in  365  B.C.,  and  afterwards  reinforced. 
For  several  years  afterwards,  the  naval  force  in  the  dockyards 
of  Athens  still  continued  large  and  powerful ;  but  her  mari- 
time ascendency  henceforward  disappears. 

The  Athenians,  deeply  mortified  by  such  humiliation,  were 
reminded  by  Phokion  that  it  was  a  necessary  result  ,,    ., 

r     t  %  '    1       t  «i  1  1  •  Mortification 

of  the  peace  which  they  had  accepted  on  the  motion  to  Athenian 

___.  11.  1  o    feelings— 

of  Demades,  and  that  it  was  now  too  late  to  murmur.'  degraded 
We  cannot  wonder  at  their  feelings.    Together  with  Athens  and 
the  other  free  cities  of  Greece,  they  were  enrolled  as  No^enuiic 
contributory  appendages  of  the  king  of  Macedon  ;  a  Greece  now 
revolution,  to  them  more  galling  than  to  the  rest,  war  against 
since  they  passed  at  once,  not  merely  from  simple    *"**' 
autonomy,  but  from  a  condition  of  superior  dignity,  into  the 
common  dependence.   Athens  had  only  to  sanction  the  scheme 
dictated  by  Philip  and  to  furnish  her  quota  towards  the  execu- 
tion.    Moreover,  this  scheme — the  invasion  of  Persia — had 
ceased  to  be  an  object  of  genuine  aspiration  throughout  the 
Grecian  world.     The  Great  King,  no  longer  inspiring  terror 
to  Greece  collectively,  might  now  be  regarded  as  likely  to 
lend  protection  against  Macedonian  oppression.    To  emanci- 
pate the  Asiatic  Greeks  from  Persian  dominion  would  be  in 
itself  an  enterprise  grateful  to  Grecian  feeling,  though  all  such 
wishes  must  have  been  gradually  dying  out  since  the  peace  of 


'  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  16 ;  Pau- 
sanias,  i.  25,  3.  Tb  yhp  hr^iiim  rb  iy 
Xtupwptt^  Saraxn  rots  'EXAiycrfy  ^pfc 
jcoucoi;,  ical  ohx  ^Kurra  8o^Aovf  hroijiat 
rohs  6wtpid6tnaSf  ical  5<roi  fjLtriL  Mcucc9<(- 
y»y  ^ixOriffny,  Tia  ikkv  8^  iroAX^ 
^lAnnros  r«r  ir6\%vy  ^txty,  *A0iiyalois 
9i  \6y<f  <rvyB4fjufyoSt  ^pyv  *f^f  fAdXtvra 


iKiKwrt,  rfiirovs  re  i^tkSfityos  k«^  rijf 
elf  T&  yavrtK^  irai<ras  iiffXVf* 

*  Diodor.  xviii.  56.  2dfioy  9h  9lBo- 
fuy  *ABriyaloiSy  ^ircf9^  Kal  ilXtwwos  I8fl»- 
Kcv  6  xaHip,  Compare  Plutarch, 
Alexand.  c.  28. 

'  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  16. 
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Antalkidas.  But  emancipation,  accomplished  by  Philip,  would 
be  only  a  transfer  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  from  Persian  dominion 
to  his.  The  synod  of  Corinth  served  no  purpose  except  to 
harness  the  Greeks  to  his  car,  for  a  distant  enterprise  lucrative 
to  his  soldiers  and  suited  to  his  insatiable  ambition. 

It  was  in  337  B.C.  that  this  Persian  expedition  was  concerted 
B.C.  337.  2ind  resolved.  During  that  year  prei>arations  were 
pv^tturatiojw  made  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  exhaust  the  finances 
thCp»n^on  of  Philip ;  ^  who  was  at  the  same  time  engaged  in 
military  operations,  and  fought  a  severe  battle  against 
the  Illyrian  king  Pleurias.*  In  the  spring  of  336  B.C.,  a  portion 
of  the  Macedonian  army  under  Parmenio  and  Attains,  was 
sent  across  to  Asia  to  commence  military  operations ;  Philip 
himself  intending  speedily  to  follow.' 

Such  however  was  not  the  fate  reserved  for  him.  Not  long 
Phuiprcpu-  before,  he  had  taken  the  resolution  of  repudiating, 
p^^^a^d^"  on  the  allegation  of  infidelity,  his  wife  Olympias; 
SSTJJffc.  who  is  said  to  have  become  repugnant  to  him,  from 
J^Si^r  t^^  furious  and  savage  impulses  of  her  character.  He 
m?aS?**  had  successively  married  several  wives,  the  last  of 
^^lo^i^  whom  was  Kleopatra,  niece  of  the  Macedonian  Atta- 
court.  lus.     It  was  at  her  instance  that  he  is  said  to  have 

repudiated  Olympias ;  who  retired  to  her  brother  Alexander 
of  Epirus.*  This  step  provoked  violent  dissensions  among 
the  partisans  of  the  two  queens,  and  even  between  Philip  and 
his  son  Alexander,  who  expressed  a  strong  resentment  at 
the  repudiation  of  his  motiier.  Amidst  the  intoxication  of  the 
marriage  banquet,  Attalus  proposed  a  toast  and  prayer,  that 
there  might  speedily  appear  a  legitimate  son,  from  Philip  and 
Kleopatra,  to  succeed  to  the  Macedonian  throne.  Upon  which 
Alexander  exclaimed  in  wrath — "Do  you  then  proclaim  ffU 
as  a  bastard  i " — at  the  same  time  hurling  a  goblet  at  him. 
Incensed  at  this  proceeding,  Philip  started  up,  drew  his  sword, 
and  made  furiously  at  his  son;  but  fell  to  the  ground  from 
passion  and  intoxication.  This  accident  alone  preserved  the 
life  of  Alexander ;  who  retorted — "  Here  is  a  man,  preparing 
to  cross  from  Europe  into  Asia — ^who  yet  cannot  step  surdy 
from  one  couch  to  another."  •    After  this  violent  quarrel  the 


*  Arrian,  vii.  9,  5. 

•  Diodor.  xvi.  93. 

'  Justin,  ix.  5  ;  Diodor.  xvi.  91. 


*  Athenseos,  xiiL  p.  557 ;  Josdn,  ix.  7. 

*  Plutarch,  Alexand.  c  9  ;  Justin,  ix. 


7 ;  Diodor.  xwt  91-93. 
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father  and  son  separated  Alexander  conducted  his  mother 
into  Epirus,  and  then  went  himself  to  the  Illyrian  king.  Some 
months  afterwards,  at  the  instance  of  the  Corinthian  Demara- 
tus,  Philip  sent  for  him  back,  and  became  reconciled  to  him  ; 
but  another  cause  of  displeasure  soon  arose,  because  Alexander 
had  opened  a  negotiation  for  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the 
satrap  of  Karia,  Rejecting  such  an  alliance  as  unworthy, 
Philip  sharply  reproved  his  son,  and  banished  from  Macedonia 
several  courtiers  whom  he  suspected  as  intimate  with  Alex- 
ander ;^  while  the  friends  of  Attains  stood  high  in  favour. 

Such  were  the  animosities  distracting  the  court  and  family 
of  Philip.    A  son  had  just  been  born  to  him  from  his  ^  ^.    ^ 
new  wife  Kleopatra.^    His  expedition  against  Persia,  Great  re»- 
resolved  and  prepared  during  the  preceding  year,  had  SS^Soiiiii- 
been  actually  commenced;   Parmenio  and  Attains  SlTbSS'Sr 
having  been  sent  across  to  Asia  with  the  first  divi-  pwup'Sy 
sion,  to  be  followed  presently  by  himself  with  the  5^5?^ 
remaining  army.     But  Philip  foresaw  that  during  his  SrAl?ght*cr 
absence  danger  might  arise  from  the  furious  Olym-  ^dJ^T' 
pias,  bitterly  exasperated  by  the  recent  events,  and  ^^^*^ 
instigating  her  brother  Alexander  king  of  Epirus,  with  whom 
she  was  now  residing.     Philip  indeed  held  a  Macedonian  gar- 
rison in  Ambrakia,®  the  chief  Grecian  city  on  the  Epirotic 
border ;  and  he  had  also  contributed  much  to  establish  Alex- 
ander as  prince.    But  he  now  deemed  it  essential  to  conciliate 
him  still  farther,  by  a  special  tie  of  alliance  ;  giving  to  him  in 
marriage  Kleopatra,  his  daughter  by  Olympias.*    For  this 
marriage,  celebrated  at  iEgae  in  Macedonia  in  August  336  B.C, 


*  Plutarch,  Alexand.  c.  10 ;  Arrian, 
UL  6,  5. 

'  Pausanias  (viii.  7,  5)  mentions  a 
son  bom  to  Philip  by  Kleopatra ;  Dio- 
donis  (xvii.  2)  also  notices  a  son.  Justin 
in  one  place  (ix.  7)  mentions  a  daughter, 
and  in  another  place  (xi.  2)  a  son 
named  Caranus.  Satjmis  (ap.  Athe- 
naeum, xiii.  p.  557)  states  that  a 
daughter  named  Eurdp^  was  bom  to 
him  by  Kleopatra. 

It  appears  that  the  son  was  bom  only 
a  short  time  before  the  last  festival  and 
the  assassination  of  Philip.  But  I  in- 
cline to  think  that  the  marriage  with 
Kleopatra  may  well  have  taken  place 
two  years  or  more  before  that  event,  and 


that  there  may  have  been  a  daughter 
bom  before  the  son.  Certainly  Justin 
distinguishes  the  two,  stating  that  the 
daughter  was  killed  by  order  of  Oljrm- 
pias,  and  the  son  by  that  of  Alexander 
(ix.  7  ;  xi.  2). 

Arrian  (iii.  6,  5)  seems  to  mean  A7i?»- 
/>€Ura  the  wife  of  Philip — though  he 
speaks  of  Eurydik^. 

•  Diodor.  xvii.  3. 

*  This  Kleopatra — daughter  of  Philip, 
sister  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  bear- 
ing the  same  name  as  Philip's  last  wife 
— ^was  thus  niece  of  the  Epirotic  Alex- 
ander, her  husband.  Alliances  of  that 
degree  of  kindred  were  then  neither 
disreputable  nor  unirequent 
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Philip  provided  festivals  of  the  utmost  cost  and  splendour, 
commemorating  at  the  same  time  the  recent  birth  of  his  son 
by  Kleopatra.*  Banquets,  munificent  presents,  gymnastic  and 
musical  matches,  tragic  exhibitions,*  among  which  Neopto- 
lemus  the  actor  performed  in  the  tragedy  of  Kinyras,  &c. 
with  every  species  of  attraction  known  to  the  age — ^were  accu- 
mulated, in  order  to  reconcile  the  dissentient  parties  in  Mace- 
donia, and  to  render  the  effect  imposing  on  the  minds  of  the 
Greeks;  who,  from  every  city,  sent  deputies  for  congratula- 
tion. Statues  of  the  twelve  great  gods,  admirably  executed, 
were  carried  in  solemn  procession  into  the  theatre;  imme- 
diately after  them,  the  statue  of  Philip  himself  as  a  thirteenth 
god^ 
Amidst  this  festive  multitude,  however,  there  were  not 

wanting  discontented  partisans  of  Olympias  and 
^"uttS^  Alexander,  to  both  of  whom  the  young  queen  with 
uTOS^Hm-  h^^  new-bom  child  threatened  a  formidable  rivalry. 
mLiTSnst  There  was  also  a  malcontent  yet  more  dangerous— 
rouS^cd"'by  Pausanias,  one  of  the  royal  body-guards,  a  noble 
of  orm  uS*  youth  bom  in  the  district  called  Orestis  in  Upper 
SdCT  "       Macedonia  ;  who,  from  causes  of  offence  peculiar  to 

himself,  nourished  a  deadly  hatred  against  Philip. 
The  provocation  which  he  had  received  is  one  which  we  can 
neither  conveniently  transcribe,  nor  indeed  accurately  make 
out,  amidst  discrepancies  of  statement  It  was  Attalus,  the 
uncle  of  the  new  queen  Kleopatra,  who  had  given  the  provo- 
cation, by  inflicting  upon  Pausanias  an  outrage  of  the  most 
brutal  and  revolting  character.  Even  for  so  monstrous  an  act, 
no  regular  justice  could  be  had  in  Macedonia  against  a  power- 
ful man.  Pausanias  complained  to  Philip  in  person.  According 
to  one  account,  Philip  put  aside  the  complaint  with  evasions, 
and  even  treated  it  with  ridicule ;  according  to  another  account, 
he  expressed  his  displeasure  at  the  act,  and  tried  to  console 
Pausanias  by  pecuniary  presents.  But  he  granted  neither 
redress  nor  satisfaction  to  the  sentiment  of  an  outraged  man.* 
Accordingly  Pausanias  determined  to  take  revenge  for  himself. 


*  Diodor.  xvii.  2. 

*  Josephns,  Antiq.  xix.  I,  13;  Sue- 
tonius, Caligula,  c  57.  See  Mr.  Clin- 
ton's Appendix   (4)  on  the  Kings  of 


Macedonia,  Fast.  Hellen.  p.  230,  note.    |  &c    Justin,  ix.  6  ;  Diodor.  xvi.  93. 


•  Diodor.  xvi.  92, 

*  Aristot  Polit  V.  8,  la  'H  *tXhtw 
iiwt$€a'ts)  ^wh  nawroptov,  8iik  ri  4a^» 
i$pur0^pcu  aMhv  iwh  rAv  ittfX  "ArroXir, 
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Instead  of  revenging  himself  on  Attalus — ^who  indeed  was  out 
of  his  reach,  being  at  the  head  of  the  Macedonian  troops  in 
Asia — ^his  wrath  fixed  upon  Philip  himself,  by  whom  the  de- 
mand for  redress  had  been  refused  It  appears  that  this  turn 
of  sentiment,  diverting  the  appetite  for  revenge  away  from  the 
real  criminal,  was  not  whol^ly  spontaneous  on  the  part  of  Pau- 
sanias,  but  was  artfully  instigated  by  various  party  conspirators 
who  wished  to  destroy  Philip.  The  enemies  of  Attalus  and 
queen  Kleopatra  (who  herself  is  said  to  have  treated  Pausanias 
with  insult  *) — ^being  of  course  also  partisans  of  Olympias  and 
Alexander — ^were  well  disposed  to  make  use  of  the  maddened 
Pausanias  as  an  instrument,  and  to  direct  his  exasperation 
against  the  king.  He  had  poured  forth  his  complaints  both 
to  Olympias  and  to  Alexander ;  the  former  is  said  to  have 
worked  him  up  vehemently  against  her  late  husband — and 
even  the  latter  repeated  to  him  a  verse  out  of  Euripidfis, 
wherein  the  fierce  Medea,  deserted  by  her  husband  Jason  who 
had  married  the  daughter  of  the  Corinthian  king  Kreon,  vows 
to  include  in  her  revenge  the  king  himself,  together  with  her 
husband  and  his  new  wife.^  That  the  vindictive  Olympias 
would  positively  spur  on  Pausanias  to  assassinate  Philip,  is 
highly  probable.  Respecting  Alexander,  though  he  also  was 
accused,  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  a  similar 
assertion  ;  but  that  some  among  his  partisans — men  eager  to 
consult  his  feelings  and  to  ensure  his  succession — ^lent  their 
encouragements,  appears  tolerably  well  established.  A  Greek 
sophist  named  Hermokratds  is  also  said  to  have  contributed 
to  the  deed,  though  seemingly  without  intention,  by  his  con- 
versation ;  and  the  Persian  king  (an  improbable  report)  by  his 
gold* 

Unconscious  of  the  plot,  Philip  was  about  to  enter  the 
theatre,  already  crowded  with  spectators.    As  he  B.c.336. 
approached  the  door,  clothed  in  a  white  robe,  he  felt  Aass^ina- 
so  exalted  with  impressions  of  his  own  dignity,  5^2^ 
and  so  confident  in  the  admiring  sympathy  of  the  whoUsiam 
surrounding  multitude,  that  he  advanced  both  un-  guards. 
armed  and  unprotected,  directing  his  guards  to  hold  back. 
At  this  moment  Pausanias,  standing  near  with  a  Gallic  sword 


'  Plutarch,  Alex.  c.  la  '  Plutarch,  Alex,  c  la 

•  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  ii.  14,  10. 
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concealed  under  his  garment,  rushed  upon  him,  thrust  the 
weapon  through  his  body,  and  killed  him.  Having  accom- 
plished his  purpose,  the  assassin  immediately  ran  off,  and 
tried  to  reach  the  gates,  where  he  had  previously  caused 
horses  to  be  stationed.  Being  strong  and  active,  he  might 
have  succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape — like  most  of  the 
assassins  of  Jason  of  Pherae  *  under 'circumstances  very  similar 
— had  not  his  foot  stumbled  amidst  some  vine-stocks.  The 
guards  and  friends  of  Philip  were  at  first  paralysed  with 
astonishment  and  consternation.  At  length,  however,  some 
hastened  to  assist  the  dying  king ;  while  others  rushed  in 
pursuit  of  Pausanias.  Leonnatus  and  Perdikkas  overtook  him 
and  slew  him  immediately.* 

In  what  way,  or  to  what  extent,  the  accomplices  of  Pausanias 
Accom-  lent  him  aid,  we  are  not  permitted  to  know.  It  is 
f;lS^ias.  possible  that  they  may  have  posted  themselves  art- 
fully so  as  to  obstruct  pursuit,  and  favour  his  chance  of 
escape ;  which  would  appear  extremely  small,  after  a  deed 
of  such  unmeasured  audacity.  Three  only  of  the  reputed 
accomplices  are  known  to  us  by  name — three  brothers  from 
the  Lynkestian  district  of  Upper  Macedonia — ^Alexander, 
Heromenfis,  and  Arrhibaeus,  sons  of  Aeropus ; '  but  it  seems 
that  there  were  others  besides.  The  Lynkestian  Alexander — 
whose  father-in-law  Antipater  was  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  confidential  officers  in  the  service  of  Philip — 
belonged  to  a  good  family  in  Macedonia,  perhaps  even  de- 
scendants from  the  ancient  family  of  the  princes  of  Lynkestis.* 
It  was  he  who,  immediately  after  Pausanias  had  assassinated 
Philip,  hastened  to  salute  the  prince  Alexander  as  king, 
helped  him  to  put  on  his  armour,  and  marched  as  one  of  his 
guards  to  take  possession  of  the  regal  palace,* 

This  "  prima  vox "  •  was  not  simply  an  omen  or  presage 


•  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  32. 

•  Diodor.  xri.  94 ;  Justin,  ix.  7 ;  Plu- 
tarch, Alex.  c.  10. 

'  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  i.  25,  i. 

*  Justin,  xii.  14;  Quintus  Curtius, 
vii.  I,  5,  with  the  note  of  Mutzell. 

*  Arrian,  i.  25,  2;  Justin,  xi.  2. 
'*Soli  Alexandra  Lyndstarum  fratri 
peperdt,  servans  in  eo  auspidum  dig- 
nitatis suae ;  nam  regem  eum  primus 
salutaverat" 


•  Tadtus,  Hist  ii.  8a  "  Dum  quae- 
ritur  tempus  locusque,  quodque  in  re 
tali  difficulimum  est,  prima  vox;  dum 
animo  spes,  timor,  ratio,  casus  obser* 
vantur;  egressum  cubiculo  Vespwisia- 
num,  pauci  milites  solito  adsistentes 
ordine,  Imperatorem  salutavere.  Turn 
caeteri  accurrere,  C(Bsttrem^  et  Augustum^ 
et  omnia  principatus  vocabula  cumu- 
lare ;  mens  a  metu  ad  fortunam  trans- 
ierat/* 
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to  Alexander  of  empire   to  com^   but  essentially  service- 
able to  him  as  a  real  determining  cause  or  condition.  Alexander 
The  succession  to  the  Macedonian  throne  was  often  ^dSSLi 
disturbed  by  feud  or  bloodshed  among  the  members  SfcjS^ 
of  the  regal  family;  and  under  the  latter  circum-  Se**iSi-^ 
stances  of  Philip's  reign,  such  disturbance  was  pecu-  J^SSder. 
liarly  probable.     He  had' been  on  bad  terms  with  ^JJ^iiStors 
Alexander,  and  on  still  worse  terms  with  Olympias.  ;;^'^^ 
While  banishing  persons  attached  to  Alexander,  he  ^i^^ES^ 
had  lent  his  ear  to  Attains  with  the  partisans  of  the  ^^f^^«^ 

*^  are  put  to 

new  queen  Kleopatra.  Had  these  latter  got  the  first  <*«*"^ 
start  after  the  assassination,  they  would  have  organised  an 
opposition  to  Alexander  in  favour  of  the  infant  prince ;  which 
opposition  might  have  had  some  chances  of  success,  since  they 
had  been  in  favour  with  the  deceased  king,  and  were  there- 
fore in  possession  of  many  important  posts.  But  the  deed  of 
Pausanias  took  them  unprepared,  and  for  the  moment  para- 
lysed them ;  while,  before  they  could  recover  or  take  concert, 
one  of  the  accomplices  of  the  assassin  ran  to  put  Alexander 
in  motion  without  delay.  A  decisive  initiatory  movement 
from  him  and  his  friends,  at  this  critical  juncture,  determined 
waverers  and  forestalled  opposition.  We  need  not  wonder 
therefore  that  Alexander,  when  king,  testified  extraordinary 
gratitude  and  esteem  for  his  Lynkestian  namesake ;  not 
simply  exempting  him  from  the  punishment  of  death  inflicted 
on  the  other  accomplices,  but  also  promoting  him  to  great 
honours  and  important  military  commands.  Neither  Alex- 
ander and  Olympias  on  the  one  side,  nor  Attains  and  Kleo- 
patra on  the  other,  were  personally  safe,  except  by  acquiring 
the  succession.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  proceedings  of 
Alexander  to  send  over  a  special  officer  to  Asia,  for  tfie 
purpose  of  bringing  home  Attains  prisoner,  or  of  putting  him 
to  death  ;  the  last  of  which  was  done,  seemingly  through  the 
co-operation  of  Parmenio  (who  was  in  joint  command  with 
Attains)  and  his  son  Phildtas.*  The  unfortunate  Kleopatra 
and  her  child  were  both  put  to  death  shortly  afterwards.^ 


*  Qointos  Curtius,  vii.  I,  3 ;  Dio- 
dorus,  xvii.  2,  5.  Compare  Justin, 
xi.  3. 

'  Justin,  ix.  7  ;  xi.  2  ;  Pausanias,  viii. 
7,  5 ;  Plutarch,  Alex.  c.  10. 


According  to  Pausanias,  Olympias 
caused  Kleopatra  and  her  infant  boy  to 
perish  by  a  horrible  death ;  being 
roasted  or  baked  on  a  brazen  vessel 
surrounded    by    fire.      According    to 
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Other  persons  also  were  slain,  of  whom  I  shall  speak  farther 

in  describing  the  reign  of  Alexander. 

We  could  have  wished  to  learn  from  some  person  actually 

present,  the  immediate  effect  produced  upon  tte 

mamfested     gTcat    miscellaneous    crowd    in  the  theatre,  when 

by  Olympics 

at^cath  th^  sudden  murder  of  Philip  first  became  known. 
Among  the  Greeks  present,  there  were  doubtless 
many  who  welcomed  it  with  silent  satisfaction,  as  seeming  to 
re-open  for  them  the  door  of  freedom.  One  person  alone 
dared  to  manifest  satisfaction  ;  and  that  one  was  Olympias.^ 

Thus  perished  the  destroyer  of  freedom  and  independence 
Qjj^^j^^jj^^  in  the  Hellenic  world,  at  the  age  of  forty-six  or  forty- 
Phuip.  seven,  after  a  region  of  twenty-three  years.'  Our 
information  about  him  is  signally  defective.  Neither  his 
means,  nor  his  plans,  nor  the  difficulties  which  he  overcame, 
nor  his  interior  government,  are  known  to  us  with  exactness 
or  upon  contemporary  historical  authority.  But  the  great 
results  of  his  reign,  and  the  main  lines  of  his  character,  stand 
out  incontestably.  At  his  accession,  the  Macedonian  kingdom 
was  a  narrow  territory  round  Pella,  excluded  partially,  by 
independent  and  powerful  Grecian  cities,  even  from  the 
neighbouring  sea-coast  At  his  death,  Macedonian  ascendency 
was  established  from  the  coasts  of  the  Propontis  to  those  of  the 
Ionian  Sea,  and  the  Ambrakian,  Messenian,  and  Saronic  Gul£s. 
Within  tfiese  boundaries,  all  the  cities  recognised  the  supre- 
macy of  Philip ;  except  only  Sparta,  and  mountaineers  like 
the  i£tolians  and  others,  defended  by  a  rugged  home.  Good 
fortune  had  waited  on  Philip's  steps,  with  a  few  rare  interrup- 
tions ^  but  it  was  good  fortune  crowning  the  efforts  of  a  rare 
talent,  political  and  military.     Indeed  the  restless  ambition. 


Justin,  Olympias  first  slew  the  daughter 
of  Kleopatra  on  her  mother's  Ix^m, 
and  then  caused  Kleopatra  herself  to  be 
hanged ;  while  Alexander  put  to  death 
Caranus,  the  infant  son  of  Kleopatra. 
Plutarch  says  nothing  about  this  ;  but 
states  that  the  cruel  treatment  of  Kleo- 
patra was  ipflicted  by  order  of  Olympias 
during  the  absence  of  Alexander,  and 
that  he  was  much  displeased  at  it  The 
main  fact,  that  Kleopatra  and  her  infant 
child  were  despatched  by  violence,  seems 
not  open  to  reasonable  doubt;  though 
we  cannot  verify  the  details. 


'  After  the  solemn  funeral  of  Philip, 
Olympias  took  down  and  burned  the 
body  of  Pausanias  (which  had  been 
crucified),  providing  for  him  a  sepul- 
chral monument  and  an  annual  cere- 
mony of  commemoration.    Justin,  ix.  7. 

^  Justin  (ix.  3)  calls  PhiUp  47  years 
of  age  ;  Pausanias  (viiL  7,  4)  speaks  of 
him  as  46.  See  Mr.  Clinton's  Fast. 
Hellen.  Appen.  4*  p.  227. 

'  Theopompus,  Fragm.  265,  ap. 
Athense.  iii.  p.  77.  ical  tbrvxiiffcu  wdirra 
^Ikivmy,  Compare  Demosth.  Olynth. 
ii.  p.  24. 
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the  indefatigable  personal  activity  and  endurance,  and  the 
adventurous  courage,  of  Philip,  were  such  as,  in  a  king,  suffice 
almost  of  themselves  to  guarantee  success,  even  with  abilities 
much   inferior  to  his.    That  among  the  causes  of  Philip's 
conquests,  one  was  corruption,  employed  abundantly  to  foment 
discord  and  purchase  partisans  among  neighbours  ^d  enemies 
— ^that  with  winning  and  agreeable  manners,  he  combined 
recklessness  in  false    promises,  deceit  and  extortion    even 
towards  allies,  and  unscrupulous  perjury  when  it  suited  his 
purpose— this  we  find  affirmed,  and  there  is  no  reason  for 
disbelieving  it.^     Such  dissolving  forces  smoothed  the  way 
for  an  efficient  and  admirable  army,  organized,  and  usually 
commanded,  by  himself.     Its  organization  adopted  and  en- 
larged the  best  processes  of  scientific  warfare  employed  by 
Epaminondas  and  Iphikrat^s.^    Begun  as  well  as  completed 
by  Philip,  and  bequeathed  as  an  engine  ready-made  for  the 
conquests  of  Alexander,  it  constitutes  an  epoch  in  military 
history.     But  the  more  we  extol  the  genius  of  Philip  as  a  con- 
queror, formed  for  successful  encroachment  and  aggrandisement 
at  the  expense  of  all  his  neighbours — the  less  can  we  find  room 
for  that  mildness  and  moderation  which  some  authors  discover 
in  his  character.     If,  on  some  occasions  of  his  life,  such  attri- 
butes may  fairly  be  recognised,  we  have  to  set  against  them  the 
destruction  of  the  thirty-two  Greek  cities  in  Chalkidik6  and 
the    wholesale    transportation    of   reluctant    and    miserable 
families  from  one  inhabitancy  to  another. 

Besides  his  skill  as  a  general  and  politician,  Philip  was  no 
mean  proficient  in  the  Grecian  accomplishments  of  rhetoric  and 
letters.  The  testimony  of  iEschinSs  as  to  his  effisctive  powers 
of  speaking,  though  requiring  some  allowance,  is  not  to  be 
rejected.     Isokrat^s  addresses  him  as  a  friend  of  letters  and 


'  Theopomp.  Fragm.  249  ;  Theopom- 
pns  ap.  Polybmm,  viii.  11.  iHiK^vrov 
9i  ical  KaMxncpaytMviararov  irtpl  rhf  rSv 
^iKwv  Kol  irvfifjuixcfff  Karaa-Ktvhs,  irXc/- 
OTOff  9h  ir^Xcif  i^nvhpafrohuriUpoy  Kot 
wrKpa^utowTjKdra  fierk  96\ov  kcu  fiias^ 
&c. 

Justin,  ix.  8.  Pausanias,  vii.  7,  3 ; 
vii.  10,  14 ;  viiL  7,  4.     Diodor.  xvi.  54. 

The  language  of  Pausanias  about 
Philip,  after  doing  justice  to  his  great 
conquests  and  exploits,  is  verv  strong — 
Ss  yt  ical  tpKWS  BtSov  Karcarwriiffty  atl. 


/col  <nrov9^  M  triyri  i^tifforo,  witrnw 
re  ijrifuur^  fAdKurra  iafBpdnrnv,  &c.  By 
such  conduct,  according  to  Pausanias, 
Philip  brought  the  divine  wrath  both 
upon  himaeli  and  upon  his  race,  which 
became  extinct  wiUi  the  next  genera- 
tion. 

'  A  striking  passage  occurs,  too  long 
to  cite,  in  the  third  Philippic  of  Demo- 
sthenes (p.  123-124)  attesting  the  mar- 
vellous stride  made  by  Philip  in  the  art 
and  means  of  effective  warfare. 
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philosophy ;  a  reputation  which  his  choice  of  Aristotle  as 
instructor  of  his  son  Alexander,  tends  to  bear  out  Yet  in 
Philip,  as  in  the  two  Dionysii  of  Syracuse  and  other  depots, 
these  tastes  were  not  found  inconsistent  either  with  the  crimes 
of  ambition,  or  the  licences  of  inordinate  appetite.  The  con- 
temporary historian  Theopompus,  a  warm  admirer  of  Philip's 
genius,  stigmatises  not  only  the  perfidy  of  his  public  dealings, 
but  also  the  drunkenness,  gambling,  and  excesses  of  all  kinds 
in  which  he  indulged — encouraging  the  like  in  those  around 
him.  His  Macedonian  and  Grecian  body-guard,  800  in 
number,  was  a  troop  in  which  no  decent  man  could  live; 
distinguished  indeed  for  military  bravery  and  aptitude,  but 
sated  with  plunder,  and  stained  with  such  shameless  treachery, 
sanguinary  rapacity,  and  unbridled  lust,  as  befitted  only 
Centaurs  and  Laestrygons.^  The  number  of  Philip's  mistresses 
and  wives  was  almost  on  an  Oriental  scale ;  *  and  the  dis- 
sensions thus  introduced  into  his  court  through  his  offspring 
by  different  mothers,  were  fraught  with  mischievous  conse- 
quences. 

In  appreciating  the  genius  of  Philip,  we  have  to  appreciate 
also  the  parties  to  whom  he  stood  opposed.  His  good  fortune 
was  nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  fact,  that  he  fell 
upon  those  days  of  disunion  and  backwardness  in  Greece  (in- 
dicated in  the  last  sentence  of  Xenophon's  Hellenica)  when 
there  was  neither  leading  city  prepared  to  keep  watch,  nor 
leading  general  to  take  command,  nor  citizen-soldiers  willing 
and  ready  to  endure  the  hardships  of  steady  service.  Philip 
combated  no  opponents  like  Epaminondas,  or  Agesilaus,  or 


'  Theopomp.  Fragm.  249.     *Aw\As 

d*  (iirf iv ^yovfuu  roiavra  Bripla 

y€yoy4paif  icairoiovTOprp6woyrobs  iplXevs 
Kol  rohs  iralpovf  ^iXlmrov  'Kpo<raiyop€V' 
04tnaSt  oXovs  oUrt  robf  K€rTaipovs  robs 
rh  n^Xiov  /coTo^rx^i^af,  oUrt  robs  Aat- 
4rrpvy6was  robs  AwktIpop  irtHlop  oticij- 
camaSf  otfr*  &AAovf  oW  Inroiovs, 

Compare  Athense.  iv.  p.  166,  167 ; 
vL  p.  260,  261.  Demostiien.  OlynUL 
UL  p.  23. 

Polybius  (viiL  ii)  censures  Theo- 
pompus for  self-contradiction,  in  ascrib- 
mg  to  Philip  both  unprincipled  means 
and  intemperate  habits,  and  yet  extolling 
his  ability  and  energy  as  a  king.  But 
I  see  no  contradiction  between  ue  two. 
The  love  of  enjoyment  was  not  suffered 


to  stand  in  the  way  of  Philip's  miUtaiy 
and  political  schemes,  either  in  himself 
or  his  officers.  The  master-passion  orer- 
powered  all  appetites ;  but  when  that 
passion  did  not  require  effort,  intem- 
perance was  the  habitual  relazatjon. 
Polybius  neither  produces  any  soffident 
facts,  nor  cites  any  contemporary  autho* 
rity,  to  refute  Theopompus. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  state- 
ments of  Theopomptis,  respecting  both 
the  public  and  private  conduct  of  rhilip» 
are  as  disparaging  as  anjrthing  in  De- 
mosthen^ 

'  Sa^rus  ap.  Athense.  xiii.  p.  ^57* 
'O  9i  mXanros  ^\  icarit  ir6\€fwp  iymh 
&c 
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Iphikrat^.  How  different  might  have  been  his  career,  had 
Epaminondas  survived  the  victory  of  Mantineia,  gained  only 
two  years  before  Philip's  accession !  To  oppose  Philip,  there 
needed  a  man  like  himself,  competent  not  only  to  advise  and 
project,  but  to  command  in  person,  to  stimulate  the  zeal  of 
citizen-soldiers,  and  to  set  the  example  of  braving  danger  and 
fatigue.  Unfortunately  for  Greece,  no  such  leader  stood 
forward.  In  counsel  and  speech  Demosthenes  sufficed  for  the 
emergency.  Twice  before  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia — at  By- 
zantium and  at  Thebes — did  he  signally  frustrate  Philip's 
combinations.  But  he  was  not  formed  to  take  the  lead  in 
action,  nor  was  there  any  one  near  him  to  supply  the  defect 
In  the  field,  Philip  encountered  only  that  "public  inefficiency," 
at  Athens  and  elsewhere  in  Greece  of  which  even  iGschin^ 
complains  ;  ^  and  to  this  decay  of  Grecian  energy,  not  less 
than  to  his  own  distinguished  attributes,  the  unparalleled 
success  of  his  reign  was  owing.  We  shall  find,  during  the 
reign  of  his  son  Alexander,  the  like  genius  and  vigour  ex- 
hibited on  a  still  larger  scale,  and  achieving  still  more 
wonderful  results ;  while  the  once  stirring  politics  of  Greece, 
after  one  feeble  effort,  sink  yet  lower,  into  the  nullity  of  a 
subject  province. 


'  iEschin^  cont  Timarchum,  p.  26. 
c7ra  ri  0aufui(ofi(w  rriv  Koty^y  air  pa' 
^iap,  roto^ttp  p7ir6pccy  M  rks  rod  8^- 

i^chines  chooses  to  ascribe  this 
public  inefficiency — which  many  ad- 
mitted and  deplored,  though  few  except 


Demosthen^  persevered  in  contending 
against  it — to  the  fact  that  men  of 
scandalous  private  lives  (like  Timar- 
chus)  were  permitted,  against  the  law, 
to  move  decrees  in  the  public  assembly. 
Compare  iEschin^s,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  37. 
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CHAPTER   XCI. 

FIRST  PERIOD  OF  THE  REIGN  OF   ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT 

— SIEGE  AND  CAPTURE  OF  THEBES. 

My  last  preceding  chapter  ended  with  the  assassination  of 
Philip  of  Macedon,  and  the  accession  of  his  son  Alexander 
the  Great,  then  twenty  years  of  age. 

It  demonstrates  the  altered  complexion  of  Grecian  history, 
State  of  that  we  are  now  obliged  to  seek  for  marking  events 
AiSSSd^s  i^  th^  succession  to  the  Macedonian  crown,  or  in  the 
d^dcnw  ordinances  of  Macedonian  kings.  In  fact,  the  Hel- 
MsSSiomaii  ^^^^^  world  has  ceased  to  be  autonomous.  In  Sicily, 
^«*-  indeed,  the  free  and  constitutional  march,  revived  by 

Timoleon,  is  still  destined  to  continue  for  a  few  years  longer ; 
but  all  the  Grecian  cities  south  of  Mount  Olympus  have 
descended  into  dependents  of  Macedonia.  Such  dependence, 
established  as  a  fact  by  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia  and  by  the 
subsequent  victorious  march  of  Philip  over  Peloponnesus,  was 
acknowledged  in  form  by  the  vote  of  the  Grecian  synod  at 
Corinth.  While  even  the  Athenians  had  been  compelled  to 
concur  in  submission,  Sparta  alone,  braving  all  consequences, 
continued  inflexible  in  her  refusal.  The  adherence  of  Thebes 
was  not  trusted  to  the  word  of  the  Thebans,  but  ensured  by 
the  Macedonian  garrison  established  in  her  citadel,  called  the 
Kadmeia.  Each  Hellenic  city,  small  and  great — maritime, 
inland,  and  insular— (with  the  single  exception  of  Sparta),  was 
thus  enrolled  as  a  separate  unit  in  the  list  of  subject-allies 
attached  to  the  imperial  headship  of  Philip. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  history  of  conquered  Greece 
Unwming  loscs  its  Separate  course,  and  becomes  merged  in  that 
oftt?  **°  of  conquering  Macedonia.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
influence  particular  reasons  which  constrain  the  historian  of 
SiteiSence  Grcccc  to  Carry  on  the  two  together  for  a  few  years 
dSniaf **"  longer.  First,  conquered  Greece  exercised  a  powerful 
action  on  her  conqueror  —  "Graecia  capta  ferum  victorem 
cepit"     The  Macedonians,  though  speaking  a  language  of 
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their  own,  had  neither  language  for  communicating  with 
others,  nor  literature,  nor  philosophy,  except  Grecian  and 
derived  from  Greeks.  Philip,  while  causing  himself  to  be 
chosen  chief  of  Hellas,  was  himself  not  only  partially  hel- 
lenised,  but  an  eager  candidate  for  Hellenic  admiration.  He 
demanded  the  headship  under  the  declared  pretence  of  satis- 
fying the  old  antipathy  against  Persia.  Next,  the  conquests 
of  Alexander,  though  essentially  Macedonian,  operated  indi- 
rectly as  the  initiatory  step  of  a  series  of  events,  diffusing 
Hellenic  language  (with  some  tinge  of  Hellenic  literature) 
over  a  large  breadth  of  Asia — opening  that  territory  to  the 
better  observation,  in  some  degree  even  to  the  superintend- 
ence, of  intelligent  Greeks — and  thus  producing  consequences 
important  in  many  ways  to  the  history  of  mankind.  Lastly, 
the  generation  of  free  Greeks  upon  whom  the  battle  of  Chaero- 
neia  fell,  were  not  disposed  to  lie  quiet  if  any  opportunity 
occurred  for  shaking  off  their  Macedonian  masters.  In  the 
succeeding  chapters  will  be  recorded  the  unavailing  efforts 
made  for  this  purpose,  in  which  Demosthen^  and  most  of  the 
other  leaders  perished. 

Alexander  (bom  in  July  356  B.C.),  like  his  fatfier  Philip,  was 
not  a  Greek,  but  a  Macedonian  and  Epirot,  partially  Basis  of 
imbued  with  Grecian  sentiment  and  intelligence.  It  d!SSSS^* 
is  true  that  his  ancestors,  some  centuries  before,  had  "<>'^*^""*^ 
been  emigrants  from  Argos ;  but  the  kings  of  Macedonia  had 
long  lost  all  trace  of  any  such  peculiarity  as  might  originally 
have  distinguished  them  from  their  subjects.  The  basis 
of  Philip's  character  was  Macedonian,  not  Greek :  it  was  the 
self-will  of  a  barbarian  prince,  not  the  ingenium  civilcy  or 
sense  of  reciprocal  obligation  and  right  in  society  with  others, 
which  marked  more  or  less  even  the  most  powerful  members 
of  a  Grecian  city,  whether  oligarchical  or  democraticaL  If 
this  was  true  of  Philip,  it  was  still  more  true  of  Alexander, 
who  inherited  the  violent  temperament  and  headstrong  will  of 
his  furious  Epirotic  mother  Olympias. 

A  kinsman  of  Olympias,  named  Leonidas,  and  an  Akar- 
nanian  named  Lysimachus,  are  mentioned  as  the  ^^  ^^^^ 
chief  tutors  to  whom  Alexander's  childhood  was  en-  and  educa- 

don  of 

trusted.^     Of  course  the  Iliad  of  Homer  was  among  Alexander. 


*  Plutarch,  Alexand.  c.  5,  6. 
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the  first  things  which  he  learnt  as  a  boy.  Throughout  most 
of  his  life,  he  retained  a  strong  interest  in  this  poem,  a  copy 
of  which,  said  to  have  been  corrected  by  Aristotle,  he  carried 
with  him  in  his  military  campaigns.  We  are  not  told,  nor  is 
it  probable,  that  he  felt  any  similar  attachment  for  the  less 
warlike  Odyssey.  Even  as  a  child,  he  learnt  to  identify  him- 
self in  sympathy  with  Achillas, — his  ancestor  by  the  mother's 
side,  according  to  the  -^akid  pedigree.  The  tutor  Lysima- 
chus  won  his  heart  by  calling  himself  Phoenix — Alexander, 
Achillas — and  Philip,  by  the  name  of  Peleus.  Of  Alexander's 
boyish  poetical  recitations,  one  anecdote  remains,  both  curious 
and  of  unquestionable  authenticity.  He  was  ten  years  old 
when  the  Athenian  legation,  including  both  iEschin^  and 
Demosthenes,  came  to  Pella  to  treat  about  peace.  While 
Philip  entertained  them  at  table,  in  his  usual  agreeable  and 
convivial  manner,  the  boy  Alexander  recited  for  their  amuse- 
ment certain  passages  of  poetry  which  he  had  learnt;  and 
delivered,  in  response  with  another  boy,  a  dialogue  out  of  one 
of  the  Grecian  dramas.^ 

At  the  age  of  thirteen,  Alexander  was  placed  under  the 
He  receives  instruction  of  Arfstotle,  whom  Philip  expressly  in- 
froSJ^A^S^  vited  for  the  purpose,  and  whose  father  Nikomachus 
***^*'  had  been  both  friend  and  physician  of  Philip's  father 

Amyntas.  What  course  of  study  Alexander  was  made  to 
go  through,  we  unfortunately  cannot  state.  He  enjoyed  the 
teaching  of  Aristotle  for  at  least  three  years,  and  we  are  told 
that  he  devoted  himself  to  it  with  ardour,  contracting  a  strong 
attachment  to  his  preceptor.  His  powers  of  addressing  an 
audience,  though  not  so  well  attested  as  those  of  his  father, 
were  always  found  sufficient  for  his  purpose :  moreover,  he 
retained,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  fatiguing  Asiatic  campaigns, 
an  interest  in  Greek  literature  and  poetry. 

At  what  precise  moment,  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father, 
j^j  yj.  Alexander  first  took  part  in  active  service,  we  do  not 
cai  action      know.     It  is  Said  that  once,  when  quite  a  youth,  he 

and  ma-  -r*        • 

turityof       received  some  Persian  envoys  during  the  absence 

Alexander  «      i  i  .        , 

—his  9uar-    of  his  father ;  and  that  he  surprised  them  by  the 

rcls  with  '  .  i  • 

hufathw;.^-  maturity  of  his  demeanour,  as  well  as  by  the  political 
cord.  bearing  and  pertinence  of  his  questions.^    Though 

'  iEschin^s  cont  Timarch,  p.  167.  «  Plutarch,  Alex.  5. 
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only  sixteen  years  of  age,  in  340  B.c.  he  was  left  at  home  as 
regent  while  Philip  was  engaged  in  the  sieges  of  Byzantium 
and  Perinthus.  He  put  down  a  revolt  of  the  neighbouring 
Thracian  tribe  called  Maedi,  took  one  of  their  towns,  and 
founded  it  anew  under  the  title  of  Alexandria ;  the  earliest 
town  which  bore  that  name,  afterwards  applied  to  various 
other  towns  planted  by  him  and  by  his  successors.  In  the 
march  of  Philip  into  Greece  (338  B.C.),  Alexander  took  part, 
commanded  one  of  the  wings  at  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  and 
is  said  to  have  first  gained  the  advantage  on  his  side  over  the 
Theban  sacred  band.^ 

Yet  notwithstanding  such  marks  of  confidence  and  co-ope- 
ration, other  incidents  occurred  producing  bitter  animosity 
between  the  father  and  the  son.  By  his  wife  Olympias,  Philip 
had  as  offspring  Alexander  and  Kleopatra :  by  a  Thessalian 
mistress  named  Philinna,  he  had  a  son  named  Aridaeus  (after- 
wards called  Philip  Aridaeus) :  he  had  also  daughters  named 
Kynna  (or  Kynan^)  and  Thessalonikfi.  Olympias,  a  woman 
of  sangfuinary  and  implacable  disposition,  had  rendered  her- 
self so  odious  to  him  that  he  repudiated  her,  and  married  a 
new  wife  named  Kleopatra.  I  have  recounted  in  my  ninetieth 
chapter  the  indignation  felt  by  Alexander  at  this  proceeding, 
and  the  violent  altercation  which  occurred  during  the  con- 
viviality of  the  marriage  banquet ;  where  Philip  actually 
snatched  his  sword,  threatened  his  son's  life,  and  was  only 
prevented  from  executing  the  threat  by  falling  down  through 
intoxication.  After  this  quarrel,  Alexander  retired  from 
Macedonia,  conducting  his  mother  to  her  brother  Alexander 
king  of  Epirus.  A  son  was  born  to  Philip  by  Kleopatra. 
Her  brother  or  uncle  Attains  acquired  high  favour.  Her 
kinsmen  and  partisans  generally  were  also  promoted,  while 
Ptolemy,  Nearchus,  and  other  persons  attached  to  Alexander, 
were  banished.* 

The  prospects  of  Alexander  were  thus  full  of  uncertainty 
and  peril,  up  to  the  very  day  of  Philip's  assassination.  The 
succession  to  the  Macedonian  crown,  though  transmitted  in 
the  same  family,  was  by  no  means  assured  as  to  individual 


*  Plutarch,  Alex.  9.    Justin  says   that  Alexander  vas  the  companion  of  his 
father  during  part  of  the  war  in  Thrace  (ix.  l). 
'  Plutarch,  Alex.  la  Arriaii,  iii.  6,  8. 
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members ;  moreover,  in  the  r^fal  house  of  Macedonia  ^  (as 
Uncertainty  among  the  kings  called  Diadochi,  who  acquired  domi- 
dci^^°don  nion  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great),  violent 
u^y^cSV  feuds  and  standing  mistrust  between  father,  sons, 
"*'^'P  and  brethren,  were  ordinary  phaenomena,  to  which 

the  family  of  the  Antigonids  formed  an  honourable  exception. 
Between  Alexander  and  Olympias  on  the  one  side,  and  Kleo- 
patra  with  her  son  and  Attains  on  the  other,  a  murderous 

contest  was  sure  to  arise.  Kleopatra  was  at  this  time  in  the 
ascendant ;  Olympias  was  violent  and  mischievous  ;  and  Philip 
was  only  forty-seven  years  of  age.  Hence  the  future  threat- 
ened nothing  but  aggravated  dissension  and  difficulties  for 
Alexander.  Moreover  his  strong  will  and  imperious  temper, 
eminently  suitable  for  supreme  command,  disqualified  him 
from  playing  a  subordinate  part  even  to  his  own  father.  The 
prudence  of  Philip,  when  about  to  depart  on  his  Asiatic  expe- 
dition, induced  him  to  attempt  to  head  these  family  dissen- 
sions by  giving  his  daughter  Kleopatra  in  marriage  to  her 
uncle  Alexander  of  Epirus,  brother  of  Olympias.  It  was 
during  the  splendid  marriage  festival,  then  celebrated  at 
iEgae,  that  he  was  assassinated — Olympias,  Kleof>atra,  and 
Alexander,  being  all  present,  while  Attains  was  in  Asia,  com- 
manding the  Macedonian  division  sent  forward  in  advance^ 
jointly  with  Parmenio.     Had  Philip  escaped  this  catastrophe, 


*  See  the  third  chapter  of  Plutarch*s 
life  of  Demetrius  Poliork^t^ ;  which 
presents  a  vivid  description  of  the  feel- 
ings prevalent  between  members  of 
regal  families  in  those  ages.  Deme- 
trius, coming  home  from  the  chase  with 
his  huntin£[  javelins  in  his  hand,  goes  up 
to  his  father  Antigonus,  salutes  him, 
and  sits  down  by  his  side  without  dis- 
arming. This  is  extolled  as  an  unparal- 
leled proof  of  the  confidence  and 
affection  subsisting  between  the  father 
and  the  son.  In  me  families  of  all  the 
other  Diadochi  (says  Plutarch)  murders 
of  sons,  mothers,  and  wives,  were  fre- 
quent— murders  of  brothers  were  even 
common,  assumed  to  be  precautions 
necessary  for  security.  05r«f  ipa  inbTiy 
9wrKwyolyriro¥  ^  ^X^  '^  fu<rrhif  &irt- 
irri^  Kal  9v<ryolas,  &irr%  i,ydw*<r0cu  rhy 
fiiyurrov  rw  *A\t^(bf9f>ov  9uii6x»tf  «ca2 
vptirfidrofroVf  tri  fi^  <pofiurai  rhv  vlbv, 
&XX^  wpoffterm  -H^k  kSyxyir  txorra  rov 


fi6¥0Sj&s  cfarcir,  d  oJkos  oZrot  M 
wKtlaras  9ia8ox^  t&p  roto6ruw  nmm 
iKaBdp€va'9,  /mXXor  8^  tts  fi6pot  rm 
Air*  'AFTty6yw  ^^AiVfros  ^clXcr  wWr. 
AI  8)  ftXXat  <rxc8^i^  kwaffai  9ia8«- 
Xa\  ToAAwr  f4v  Ixovo-i  waldmyf  «oXX«r 
8i  fiilT4pt»w  f6v9in  ical  yvwcuKmr  r^  iiXw 
ykp  &8c\^06i  dtycupcZr,  &nrcp  ol  ytrnfU- 
rptu    rit    olr^/Acrra    Xofifidyavc^tw^    o0r» 

fitpow  alriifia  Kal  fiafftXtichw  it^ 
iur^Xttta. 

Compare  Tadtus,  Histor.  v.  8,  about 
the  family  feuds  of  the  kings  of  Judaea; 
and  Xenoph.  Hieron.  iii.  8. 

In  noticmg  the  Antigonid  fiimily  as  t 
favourable  exception,  we  must  confine 
our  assertion  to  the  first  century  of  that 
family.  The  bloody  tragedy  of  Perseus 
and  Demetrius  shortly  preo^led  the 
ruin  of  the  empire. 
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he  would  doubtless  have  carried  on  the  war  in  Asia  Minor 
with  quite  as  much  energy  and  skill  as  it  was  afterwards 
prosecuted  by  Alexander :  though  we  may  doubt  whether  the 
father  would  have  stretched  out  to  those  ulterior  undertakings 
which,  gigantic  and  far-reaching  as  they  were,  fell  short  of  the 
insatiable  ambition  of  the  son.  But  successful  as  Philip  might 
have  been  in  Asia,  he  would  hardly  have  escaped  gloomy 
family  feuds ;  with  Alexander  as  a  mutinous  son,  under  the 
instigations  of  Olympias, — and  with  Kleopatra  on  the  other 
side,  feeling  that  her  own  safety  depended  upon  the  removal 
of  regal  or  quasi-regal  competitors. 

From  such  formidable  perils,  visible  in  the  distance,  if 
not  immediately  impending,  the  sword  of  Pausanias  i„pres«ion 
guaranteed  both   Alexander  and  the  Macedonian  ^^^ 
kingdom.     But  at  the  moment  when  the  blow  was  S^[^ 
struck,  and  when  the  Lynkestian  Alexander,  one  of  ^**^*p- 
those  privy  to  it,  ran  to  forestall  resistance  and  place  the 
crown  on  the  head  of  Alexander  the  Great  ^ — no  one  knew 
what  to  expect  from  the  young  prince  thus  suddenly  exalted 
at  the  age  of  twenty  years.    The  sudden  death  of  Philip  in 
the  fulness  of  glory  and  ambitious  hopes,  must  have  produced 
the  strongest  impression,  first  upon  the  festive  crowd  assembled, 
— next  throughout  Macedonia, — lastly,  upon  the  foreigners 
whom  he  had  reduced  to  dependence,  from  the  Danube  to  the 
borders  of  Paeonia.    All  these  dependencies  were  held  only 
by  the  fear  of  Macedonian  force.     It  remained  to  be  proved 
whether  the  youthful  son  of  Philip  was  capable  of  putting 
down  opposition  and  upholding  the  powerful  organisation 
created  by  his  father.     Moreover  Perdikkas,  the  elder  brother 
and  predecessor  of  Philip,  had  left  a  son  named  Amyntas, 
now  at  least  twenty-four  years  of  age,  to  whom  many  looked 
as  the  proper  successor.* 

But  Alexander,  present  and  proclaimed  at  once  by  his 
friends,  showed  himself,  both   in  word  and   deed, 
perfectly  competent  to  the  emergency.     He  mustered,  of  aux- 
caressed,  and  conciliated,  the  divisions  of  the  Mace-  his  cncf^^ 
donian  army  and  the  chief  officers.     His  addresses  ment. 


'  Arrian,  i.  25,  2;  Justin,  zi.  2.  See  Plutarch,  De  Fortunft  Alex.  Magn.  p. 
preceding  chapter,  p.  50a  .  327.    iroo-a  8i  IhrovXos  ^r  ^  Monffdorla 

*  Arrian,  De  Rebus  post  Alexandrum,  >  (after  the  death  of  Philip)  wphs  ^kfiinnaM 
Fragm.  ap.  Photium,  cod.  92,^  p.  220 ;  i  kwofiK^ttwa  mU  rohs  *A*p6wov  irauSai. 
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of  Pausanias 
are  slain  by 
Alexandei>— 
Amyntas 
and  others 
are  slain  by 
him  also. 


were  judicious  and  energetic,  engaging  that  the  dignity  of  the 
kingdom  should  be  maintained  unimpaired,^  and  that  even 
the  Asiatic  projects  already  proclaimed  should  be  prosecuted 
with  as  much  vigour  as  if  Philip  still  lived. 

It  was  one  of  the  first  measures  of  Alexander  to  celebrate 
Accomplices  with  magnificcut  solemnities  the  funeral  of  his 
deceased  father.  While  the  preparations  for  it  were 
going  on,  he  instituted  researches  to  find  out  and 
punish  the  accomplices  of  Pausanias.  Of  these 
indeed,  the  most  illustrious  person  mentioned  to  us 
— Olympias — was  not  only  protected  by  her  position  from 
punishment,  but  retained  great  ascendency  over  her  son  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  Three  other  persons  are  mentioned  by  name 
as  accomplices, — brothers  and  persons  of  good  family  from 
the  district  of  Upper  Macedonia  called  Lynk^tis — Alexander 
Heromen^s,  and  Arrhabaeus,  sons  of  Aeropus,  The  two  latter 
were  put  to  death,  but  the  first  of  the  three  was  spared,  and 
even  promoted  to  important  charges  as  a  reward  for  his  useful 
forwardness  in  instantly  saluting  Alexander  king.'  Others 
also,  we  know  not  how  many,  were  executed ;  and  Alexander 
seems  to  have  imagined  that  there  still  remained  some  un- 
detected.^ The  Persian  king  boasted  in  public  letters,*  with 
how  much  truth  we  cannot  say,  that  he  too  had  been  among 
the  instigators  of  Pausanias. 

Among  the  persons  slain  about  this  time  by  Alexander, 
we  may  number  his  first  cousin  and  brother-in-law  Amyntas — 
son  of  Perdikkas  (the  elder  brother  of  the  deceased  Philip) : 
Amyntas  was  a  boy  when  his  father  Perdikkas  died.  Though 
having  a  preferable  claim  to  the  succession,  according  to  usage, 
he  had  been  put  aside  by  his  uncle  Philip,  on  the  ground  of 
his  age  and  of  the  strenuous  efforts  required  on  commencing 
a  new  reign.  Philip  had  however  given  in  marriage  to  this 
Amyntas  his  daughter  (by  an  lUyrian  mother)  Kynna. 
Nevertheless,  Alexander  now  put  him  to  death,*  on  accusation 


*  Diod.  xvii.  2. 

*  Arrian,  i.  25,  2  ;  Curtius,  vii.  i,  6. 
Alexander  son  of  Aeropus  was  son-in- 
law  of  Antipater.  The  case  of  this 
Alexander — and  of  Olympias — afforded 
a  certain  basis  to  those  who  ^d  (Cur* 
tius,  vi.  43)  that  Alexander  had  dealt 
favourably  with  the  accomplices  of  Pau- 
sanias. 


*  Plutarch,  Alexand.  10-27;  Diodor. 
xvii.  51;  Justin,  xi.  1 1. 

*  Arrian,  ii.  14,  10. 

*  Curtius,  vi.  9, 17,  vL  10,  24.  Arrian 
mentioned  this  Amyntas  son  of  Perdik- 
kas (as  well  as  the  fact  of  his  having 
been  put  to  death  by  Alexander  before 
the  Asiatic  expedition),  in  the  lost  work 
T^  /*€T«l  *A\4lat^poy — see  Photius,  cod. 
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of  conspiracy :  under  what  precise  circumstances  does  not 
appear — but  probably  Amyntas  (who  besides  being  the  son  of 
Philip's  elder  brother,  was  at  least  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
while  Alexander  was  only  twenty)  conceived  himself  as  having 
a  better  right  to  the  succession,  and  was  so  conceived  by 
many  others.  The  infant  son  of  Kleopatra  by  Philip  is  said 
to  have  been  killed  by  Alexander,  as  a  rival  in  the  succession ; 
Kleopatra  herself  was  afterwards  put  to  death  by  Olympias 
during  his  absence,  and  to  his  regret  Attains,  also,  uncle  of 
Kleopatra  and  joint  commander  of  the  Macedonian  army  in 
Asia,  was  assassinated  under  the  private  orders  of  Alexander, 
by  Hekatxus  and  Philotas.*  Another  Amyptas,  son  of 
Antiochus  (there  seem  to  have  been  several  Macedonians 
named  Amyntas),  fled  for  safety  into  Asia  :*  probably  others, 
who  felt  themselves  to  be  objects  of  suspicion,  did  the  like — 
since  by  the  Macedonian  custom,  not  merely  a  person  con- 
victed of  high  treason,  but  all  his  kindred  along  with  him,  were 
put  to  death.' 

By  unequivocal  manifestations  of  energy  and  address,  and 
by  despatching    rivals  or  dangerous    malcontents,  sentiment 
Alexander  thus  speedily  fortified  his  position  on  the  <»  the 
throne  at  home.    But  from  the  foreign  dependents  PhUip- 
of  Macedonia — Greeks,  Thracians,  and  Illyrians — ^the  of  Demo- 
like  acknowledgment  was  not  so  easily  obtained,  indinatioa 

to  resist 

Most  of  them  were  disposed  to  throw  off  the  yoke  ;  Macedonia. 

^a....  J-  ••  •    but  no  overt 

yet  none  dared  to  take  the  initiative  of  moving,  and  act. 
the    suddenness  of  Philip's    death  found    them    altogether 
unprepared  for  combination.    By  that  event  the  Greeks  were 
discharged  from  all  engagement,  since  the  vote  of  the  con- 


92,  p.  22a  Bat  Arrian,  in  his  account 
of  Alescander's  expedition,  does  not  nun- 
tion  Uie  fact;  which  shows  that  his 
silence  is  not  to  be  assumed  as  a  con- 
clusive reason  for  discrediting  allegations 
of  others. 

Compare  Polysenus,  viiL  60;  and 
Plutarch,  Fort  Alex.  Magn.  p.  327. 

It  was  during  his  expeoition  into 
Thrace  and  lUyria,  about  eight  months 
after  his  accession,  that  Alexander  pro- 
mised to  give  his  sister  Kynna  in  mar- 
riage to  Langarus  prince  of  the  Agrianes 
(Arrian,  Exp.  Al.  M.  i.  5,  7).  Langarus 
died  of  sickness  soon  after;    so  that 

VOL.  IX. 


this  marriage  never  took  place.  But 
when  the  promise  vras  made,  Kvnna 
must  have  been  a  widow.  Her  husoand 
Amyntas  must  therefore  have  been  put 
to  death  during  the  first  months  of 
Alexander's  reign. 

*  See  Chap.  xc.  ;Diod.  xvii.  2;  Curtius, 
vii.  I,  6;  Justin,  Ix.  7,  xi.  2,  xiL  6; 
Plutarch,  Alexand.  10;  Pausanias,  viiL 

7,5. 

*  Arrian,   i.  17,  10 ;  Plutarch,  Alex. 

20  ;  Curtius,  iil.  28,  18. 

'  Curtius,  vi.  42,  20.  Compare  with 
this  custom,  a  passage  in  the  Ajax  of 
Sophoklfis,  V.  725. 
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federacy  had  elected  him  personally  as  Imperator.    They 
were  now  at  liberty,  in  so  far  as  there  was  any  liberty  at  all  in 
the  proceeding,  to  elect  any  one  else,  or  to  abstain  firom 
re-electing  at  all,  and  even  to  let  the  confederacy  expire. 
Now  it  was  only  under  constraint  and  intimidation,  as  was 
well  known  both  in  Greece  and  in  Macedonia,  that  they  had 
conferred  this  dignity  even  on  Philip,  who  had  earned  it  by 
splendid  exploits,  and  had  proved  himself  the  ablest  captain 
and  politician  of  the  age.    They  were  by  no  means  inclined  to 
transfer  it  to  a  youth  like  Alexander,  until  he  had  shown  him- 
self capable  of  bringing  the  like  coercion  to  bear,  and  extorting 
the  same  submission.    The  wish  to  break  loose  from  Mace- 
donia, widely  spread  throughout  the  Grecian  cities,  found  open 
expression  from  Demosthenes  and  others  in  the  assembly  at 
Athens.    That  orator  (if  we  are  to  believe  his  rival  iEschinfis), 
having  received  private  intelligence  of  the  assassination  of 
Philip,  through  certain  spies  of  Charidemus,  before  it  was 
publicly  known  to  others,  pretended  to  have  had  it  revealed 
to  him  in  a  dream  by  the  gods.    Appearing  in  the  assembly 
with  his  gayest  attire,  he  congratulated  his  countrymen  on  the 
death  of  their  greatest  enemy,  and  pronounced  high  encomiums 
on  the  brave  tyrannicide  of  Pausanias,  which  he  would  pro- 
bably compare  to  that  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton.*     He 
depreciated  the  abilities  of  Alexander,  calling  him  Margitfts 
(the  name  of  a  silly  character  in  one  of  the  Homeric  poems), 
and  intimating  that  he  would  be  too  much  distracted  with 
embarrassments  and  ceremonial    duties  at    home,  to  have 
leisure  for  a  foreign  march.*    Such,  according  to  iEschin^ 
was  the  language  of  Demosthenes  on  the  first  news  of  Philip's 
death.    We  cannot  doubt  that  the  public  of  Athens,  as  well 
as  Demosthenes,  felt  great  joy  at  an  event  which  seemed  to 
open  to  them  fresh  chances  of  freedom,  and  that  the  motion 
for  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving,^  in  spite  of  Phokion's  opposition, 
was  readily  adopted.    But  though  the  manifestation  of  senti- 
ment at  Athens  was  thus  anti-Macedonian,  exhibiting  aversion 
to  the  renewal  of  that  obedience  which  had  been  recently 
promised  to  Philip,  Demosthenes  did  not  go  so  far  as  to 


*  i^schin^  adv.  Ktesiphont.  c  29,  p.  469,  c.  78,  p.  603;  Plutarch,  Demosth.  22. 

•  iEschin^s  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  547,  c  5a  •  Plutarch,  Phokion,  i6. 
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declare  any  positive  hostility.*  He  tried  to  open  communi- 
cation with  the  Persians  in  Asia  Minor,  and  also,  if  we  may 
believe  Diodorus,  with  the  Macedonian  ooQimander  in  Asia 
Minor,  Attalus.  But  neither  of  the  two  missions  was  success- 
ful. Attains  sent  his  letter  to  Alexander ;  while  the  Persian 
king,^  probably  relieved  by  the  death  of  Philip  from  immediate 
fear  of  the  Macedonian  power,  despatched  a  peremptory  refusal 
to  Athens,  intimating  that  he  would  furnish  no  more  money.* 

Not  merely  in  Athens,  but  in  other  Grecian  states  also,  the 
death  of  Philip  excited  aspirations  for  freedom.    The  b.c  336. 
Lacedaemonians,  who,  though  unsupported,  had  stood  (Autumn.) 
out  inflexibly  against  any  obedience  to  him,  were  So^S^ 
now  on  the  watch  for  new  allies;  while  the  Arcadians,  ^g^ 
Argeians,  and  Eleians,  manifested  sentiments  adverse  movement 
to  Macedonia.     The  Ambrakiots  expelled  the  garrison  placed 
by  Philip  in  their  city ;  the  iGtolians  passed  a  vote  to  assist 
in  restoring  those  Akamanian  exiles  whom  he  had  banished.^ 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Thessalians  manifested  unshaken 
adherence  to  Macedonia*     But  the  Macedonian  garrison  at 
Thebes,  and  the  macedonising  Thebans  who  now  governed 
that  city,'  were  probably  the  main  obstacles  to  any  combined 
manifestation  in  favour  of  Hellenic  autonomy. 

Apprised  of  these  impulses  prevalent  throughout  the  Grecian 
world,  Alexander  felt  the  necessity  of  checking  them  ^  ^    ^ 
by  a  demonstration  immediate,  as  well  as  intimidating.  (Cktober.) 
His  energy  and  rapidity  of  proceedings  speedily  over-  JJ*"^^ 
awed  all  those  who  had  speculated  on  his  youth,  or  into  Greece. 
had  adopted  the  epithets  applied  to  him  by  Demo-  of  Athens. 


'  We  gather  this  from  i£schin£s  adv. 
Kte^h.  p.  551,  c  52. 

'  Diodorus  (xvii.  5)  mentions  this 
communication  of  Demosthenes  to  At- 
tains; which,  however,  I  cannot  but 
think  improbable.  Probably  Chari- 
dmus  was  the  organ  of  th*  commum- 
cations. 

'  This  letter  from  Darius  is  distinctly 
alluded  to,  and  even  a  sentence  cited 
from  it,  by  iEschin6s  adv.  Ktesiph.  p. 
^33»  ^^4*  <^  ^*  ^c  know  that  Darius 
wrote  in  very  different  lan|;uage  not 
long  afterwards,  near  the  time  when 
Alexander  crossed  into  Asia  (Arrian, 
ii.  14,  II).  The  first  letter  must  have 
been  sent  shortly  after  Philip's  death, 


when  Darius  was  publicly  boasting  of 
having  procured  the  deed,  and  before 
he  hf^  yet  learnt  to  fear  Alexander. 
Compare  Diodor.  xvii  7. 

*  Diodor.  xvii.  3. 

•  Diodorus  (xviL  3)  says  that  the 
Thebans  passed  a  vote  to  expel  the  Ma- 
cedonian garrison  in  the  Kaomeia.  But 
I  have  litUe  hesitation  in  rejecting  this 
statement  We  may  be  sure  that  the 
presence  of  the  Macedonian  garrison 
was  connected  with  the  predominance 
in  the  city  of  a  party  favourable  to 
Macedonia.  In  the  ensuing  year,  when 
the  resistance  really  occurred,  this  was 
done  by  the  anti-Macedonian  party, 
who  then  got  back  from  exile. 
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sthenSs.  Having  surmounted,  in  a  shorter  time  than  was 
supposed  possible,  the  difficulties  of  his  newly-acquired 
position  at  home,  he  marched  into  Greece  at  the  head  of 
a  formidable  army,  seemingly  about  two  months  after  the 
death  of  Philip.  He  was  favourably  received  by  the  Thessa- 
lians,  who  passed  a  vote  constituting  Alexander  head  of 
Greece  in  place  of  his  father  Philip  ;  which  vote  was  speedily 
confirmed  by  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  convoked  at 
Thermopylae.  Alexander  next  advanced  to  Thebes,  and 
from  thence  over  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  into  Peloponnesus. 
The  details  of  his  march  we  do  not  know ;  but  his  great  force, 
probably  not  inferior  to  that  which  had  conquered  at  Cbaeronda, 
spread  terror  everywhere,  silencing  all  except  his  partisans. 
Nowhere  was  the  alarm  greater  than  at  Athens.  The 
Athenians,  recollecting  both  the  speeches  of  their  orators  and 
the  votes  of  their  assembly, — offensive  at  least,  if  not  hostile, 
to  the  Macedonians — trembled  lest  the  march  of  Alexander 
should  be  directed  against  their  city,  and  accordingly  made 
preparation  for  standing  a  siege.  All  citizens  were  enjoined 
to  bring  in  their  families  and  properties  from  the  countiy> 
insomuch  that  the  space  within  the  walls  was  full  both  of 
fugitives  and  of  cattle.*  At  the  same  time,  the  assembly 
adopted,  on  the  motion  of  Demad^,  a  resolution  of  apology 
and  full  submission  to  Alexander :  they  not  only  recognized 
him  as  chief  of  Greece,  but  conferred  upon  him  divine  honours, 
in  terms  even  more  emphatic  than  those  bestowed  on  Philip.' 
The  mover,  with  other  legates,  carried  the  resolution  to 
Alexander,  whom  they  found  at  Thebes,  and  who  accepted 
their  submission.  A  young  speaker  named  Pytheas  is  said  to 
have  opposed  the  vote  in  the  Athenian  assembly.'  Whether 
Demosthenes  did  the  like — or  whether,  under  the  feeling  of 
disappointed  anticipations  and  overwhelming  Macedonian 
force,  he  condemned  himself  to  silence, — we  cannot  say.  That 
he  did  not  go  with  Demad^s  on  the  mission  to  Alexander, 
seems  a  matter  of  course,  though  he  is  said  to  have  been 
appointed  by  public  vote  to  do  so,  and  to  have  declined  the 
duty.    He  accompanied  the  legation  as  far  as  Mount  Kithaeron, 


*  Demadis  Fragment    ^ip  rris  iw^tKoertas,  p.  1 80.  •  Arrian,  L  I,  4- 

'  Plutarch,  Reipab.  Get.  Praecept  p.  804. 
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on  the  frontier,  and  then  returned  to  Athens.*  We  read  with 
astonishment  that  iEschin^s,  and  his  other  enemies  denounced 
this  step  as  a  cowardly  desertion.  No  envoy  could  be  so 
odious  to  Alexander,  or  so  likely  to  provoke  refusal  for  the 
proposition  which  he  carried,  as  Demosthenes.  To  employ 
him  in  such  a  mission  would  have  been  absurd ;  except  for 
the  purpose  probably  intended  by  his  enemies,  that  he  might 
be  either  detained  by  the  conqueror  as  an  expiatory  victim,' 
or  sent  back  as  a  pardoned  and  humiliated  prisoner. 

After  displaying  his  force  in  various  portions  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, Alexander  returned  to  Corinth,  where  he  con-  b.c  336. 
vened  deputies  from  the  Grecian  cities  generally.  t^*»»°^) 
The  list  of  those  cities  which  obeyed  the  summons  is  u  chosen 
not  before  us,  but  probably  it  included  nearly  all  ©fS?*^  ' 
the  cities  of  Central  Greece.    We  know  only  that  the  conySn- 
the  Lacedaemonians  continued  to  stand  aloof,  re-  cbri^- 
fusing  all  concurrence.    Alexander  asked  from  the  ^^n^of 
assembled  deputies  the  same   appointment  which  S^^sl^!* 
the  victorious  Philip  had  required  and  obtained  two  years 
before — the  hegemony  or  headship  of  the  Greeks  collectively 
for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  war  against  Persia.^    To  the 
request  of  a  prince  at  the  head  of  an  irresistible  army,  one 
answer  only  was  admissible.     He  was  nominated  Imperator 
with  full  powers,  by  land  and  sea.    Overawed  by  the  presence 
and  sentiment  of  Macedonian  force,  all  acquiesced  in  this  vote 
except  the  Lacedaemonians. 

The  convention  sanctioned  by  Alexander  was  probably  the 


*  i^schinSs  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  564.  |  '  Arrian,  i.  i,  2.  ofrcir  irap'  al/r&v 
c  50;  Deinarchus  cont  Demosth.  p.57;  '  r^y  iiytfiopUw  rifs  M  robs  Tldpffas 
Diodor.  xvii.  4;  Plutarch,  Demosth.  arpartlast  fitnum  ^iXl'wir^  ffSi;  (9oaa>r 
c.  23  (Plutarch  confounds  the  proceed-  \  koI  alr^iaapTa  KafitiP  wcLpit  wdyruv,  irX^r 
ings  of  this  year  with  those  of  the  AaKcScu/ioviwr,  &c. 
succeeding  year).  Demades,  in  the  frag-  Anian  speaks  as  if  this  request  had 
ment  of  his  oration  remaining  to  us,  been  addressed  only  to  the  Greeks 
makes  no  allusion  to  this  proceeding  of    within  Peloponnesus;  moreover  he  men 


Demosthen^ 
This  decree,    namine   Demosthenes 


tions  no  assembly  at  Corinth,  which  is 
noticed  (though  with  some  confusion) 


among  the  envoys,  is  likely  enough  to  !  by  Diodorus,  Justin,  and  Plutarch, 
have  been  passed  diiefly  by  the  votes  of  Cfities  out  of  Peloponnesus,  as  well 
his  enemies.  It  was  alwa3rs  open  to  an  I  as  within  it,  must  have  been  included ; 
Athenian  citizen  to  accept  or  decline  |  unless  we  sujppose  that  the  resolution 
such  an  appointment  '  of  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  which 


'  Several  years  afterwards,  Demad6s 
himself  was  put  to  death  by  Antipater, 


had  been  previously  passed,  was  held 
to  comprehend  all  the  extra-Pelopon- 


to  whom  he  had  been  sent  as  envoy    nesian  .cities,  which  leems  not  proba 
from  Athens  (Diodor.  xviii.  48).  j  ble. 
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same  as  that  settled  by  and  with  his  father  Philip.  Its  grand 
Conditions  ^^^  significant  feature  was  that  it  recc^^nised  Hellas 
S^i^^J^  ^  ^  confederacy  under  the  Macedonian  prince  as 
gSSSS?  imperator,  president,  or  executive  head  and  arm.  It 
tothedtie*.  crowned  him  with  a  legal  sanction  as  keeper  of  the 
peace  within  Greece,  and  conqueror  abroad  in  the  name  of 
Greece,  Of  its  other  conditions,  some  are  made  known  to  us 
by  subsequent  complaints  ;  such  conditions  as,  being  equitable 
and  tutelary  towards  the  members  generally,  the  Macedonian 
chief  found  it  inconvenient  to  observe,  and  speedily  b^jan  to 
violate.  Each  Hellenic  city  was  pronounced,  by  the  first 
article  of  the  convention,  to  be  free  and  autonomous.  In 
each  the  existing  political  constitution  was  recognised  as  it 
stood ;  all  other  cities  were  forbidden  to  interfere  with  it,  or 
to  second  any  attack  by  its  hostile  exiles.*  No  new  despot 
was  to  be  established ;  no  dispossessed  despot  was  to  be 
restored.*  Each  city  became  bound  to  discourage  ui  every 
other,  as  far  as  possible,  all  ill^fal  violence — ^such  as  political 
executions,  confiscation,  spoliation,  re-division  of  land  or 
abolition  of  debts,  factious  manumission  of  slaves^  &c.^  To 
each  was  guaranteed  freedom  of  navigation ;  maritime  capture 
was  prohibited  on  pain  of  enmity  from  alL*  Each  was  for- 
bidden to  send  armed  vessels  into  the  harbour  of  any  other, 
or  to  build  vessels  or  engage  seamen  there.*  By  each  an 
oath  was  taken  to  observe  these  conditions,  to  declare  war 
against  all  who  violated  them,  and  to  keep  them  inscribed  on 
a  commemorative  column.  Provision  seems  to  have  been 
made  for  admitting  any  additional  city*  on  its  subsequent 


'  Demosthenes  (or  Pseudo- Demo- 
sthenes), Orat  xvii.  De  Foedere  Alex- 
andrino,  p  2r3,  214.  iwirdTru  ^  <rw- 
BilKTi  €h$hs  iw  apxp,  i\9v04pous  that  ical 
ainowSiiovs  roHts  *EXXi}va5 — ^vrl  yhp 
ytypafifntroVf  ccCr  rtyts  rij  voXtrtias 
riLf  wap*  ^Kdirrois  oUaas,  8rc  robs  Zptcovt 
rohs  W9pl  Tfjs  tlp^rnt  AftyiMror,  iCMro- 
A^wo*!,  iro\9fdovt  cfrai  wturt  rots  t^j 
tlpf^init  fAtr^xotwuf  .... 

•  Demosthen.  Orat.  de  Foedere  Alex, 
p.  213.  •  Demosth.  ib.  p.  215. 

*  Demosth.  ib.  p.  2r7.  iar\  yhp  Zfvov 
4v  rats  <rwe^itats,  r^r  Bd^arraif  irAcZr  r^s 
/Atrdxorras  rris  tlpiimiSf  ««i  ^afih^a  utt- 
kUtp  ainohs  fofik  Kordytiif  wKo7b¥  /u^cr^s 
ro(nw  4dy  U  rts  wapii  ravra  »©ij, 
vokdfAtotf  cTrcu    »a<ri  rois    t^j    cl^infs 


ftter^xonffaf  .... 

'  Demosth.  ib.  p.  2r8,  2r9.  Boh- 
necke,  in  his  instructire  comments  on 
this  convention  (Forschun^en  anf  dem 
Gebiete  der  Attischen  Re&er,  p.  623), 
has  treated  the  prohibition  here  men- 
tioned as  if  it  were  one  specially  binding 
the  Macedonians  not  to  sail  with  armed 
ships  into  the  Peinens.  This  undoubt- 
edly is  the  particular  case  on  which  the 
orator  insists ;  but  I  conceive  it  to 
have  been  only  a  particular  case  under  t 
general  prohibito^  rule. 

•  Aman,  ii.  r,  7;  it  2,  4.  Demosth. 
de  Feed.  Alex.  p.  213.  Tenedos.  Mity- 
l^ne,  Antissa,  and  Eresus,  can  hardly 
have  been  members  of  the  convention 
when  first  sworn. 
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application,  though  it  might  not  have  been  a  party  to  the 
original  contract  Moreover,  it  appears  that  a  standing  mili- 
tary force,  under  Macedonian  orders,  was  provided  to  enforce 
observance  of  the  convention ;  and  that  the  synod  of  deputies 
was  contemplated  as  likely  to  meet  periodically.* 

Such  was  the  convention,  in  so  far  as  we  know  its  terms, 
agreed  to  by  the  Grecian  deputies  at  Corinth,  with  b.c.  336. 
Alexander ;  but  with  Alexander  at  the  head  of  an  (^°*»»°°J 
irresistible  army.     He  proclaimed  it  as  the  "  public  ciimcd  by 
statute  of  the  Greeks,"*  constituting  a  paramount  under th^ 
obligation,  of  which  he  was  the  enforcer,  binding  on  ^I^ada- 
all,  and  authorising  him  to  treat  all  transgressors  as  SSing  ** 
rebels.     It  was  set  forth  as  counterpart  of,  and  sub-  suSI!" 
stitute  for,  the  convention  of  Antalkidas,  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently see  the  officers  of  Darius  trying  to  revive  against  him 
— the  headship  of  Persia  against  that  of  Macedonia.    Such 
is  the  melancholy  degradation  of  the  Grecian  world  that  its 
cities  have  no  alternative  except  to  choose  between  these  two 
foreign  potentates — or  to  invite  the  help  of  Darius,  the  most 
distant  and  least  dangerous,  whose  headship  could  hardly  be 
more  than  nominal,  against  a  neighbour  sure  to  be  domi- 
neering and  compressive,  and  likely  enough  to  be  tyrannical 
Of  the  once  powerful  Hellenic  chiefs  and  competitors — Sparta, 
Athens,  Thebes — under  each  of  whom  the  Grecian  world  had 
been  upheld  as  an  independent  and  self-determining  aggregate, 


*  Demosth.  Orat  de  Feed.  Alex.  p. 
215.  4(rr\  yhp  iv  rcur  irvv94iKais  Ivc- 
li^K^iffOm  robs  irvvthpt^fowras  Ka\ 
Tohs  iw\  rf  KOtrp  ^vKaKf  rtray' 
ft'^rovs,  trws  iv  reus  Koa^ttvo^ais  'w6- 
Aco-i  fi^  ylyvmvrtu  Odvoroi  /ii}8i  ^vyaX 
napii  rohs  ittifUvovs  reus  ir^Ac<ri  v6fiovs 
....  02  8)  ro<rovroy  94ov<rt  ro6r»v  ri 
KwA^u',  &<rr€  koI  (TvyicaTwrKwdCovffWf 
&c  (p.  216). 

The  persons  designated  by  ol  94,  and 
denounced  throughout  this  oration  ge- 
nerally, are,  Alexander  or  the  Mace- 
donian officers  and  soldiers. 

A  passage  in  Deinarchus  cont  De- 
mosth.  p.  14,  leads  to  the  supposition, 
that  a  standing  Macedonian  force  was 
kept  at  Corinth,  occuping  the  Isthmus. 
The  Thebans  declared  against  Mace- 
donia (in  August  or  September  335 
B.C.),  and  proceeding  to  besiege  the 
Macedonian  garrison  m  the  Kadmeia, 


sent  envo3rs  to  entreat  aid  from  the 
Arcadians.  "  These  envoys  (says  Dein- 
archus) got  with  difficulty  by  sea  to  the 
Arcadians" — ol  icariL  Ow^aaffcu^  fi6\i$ 
iupiKotno  wphs  iicilwvs.  Whence  should 
this  difficulty  arise,  except  from  a  Mace- 
donian occupation  of  Corinth  7 

•  ArriaUj,  1.  16,  la  wapd  rk  koiv^ 
96^(iMra  rots^EXXfiaiv.  After  the  death 
of  Darius,  Alexander  pronounced  that 
the  Grecian  mercenaries  who  had  been 
serving  with  that  prince,  were  highly 
criminal  for  having  contravened  the 
general  vote  of  the  Greeks  {wapA  rd  96y- 
fiora  rd  'EAA^vwr),  except  such  as  had 
taken  service  before  tnat  vote  was 
passed,  and  except  the  Sinopeans,  whom 
Alexander  considered  as  subjects  of 
Persia  and  not  partakers,  rov  icotyov  rw 
'EAA^irwy  (Arrian,  iii.  23,  15;  iii.  24, 

S,9). 
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admitting  the  free  play  of  native  sentiment  and  character, 
under  circumstances  more  or  less  advantageous — the  two  last 
are  now  confounded  as  common  units  (one  even  held  under 
garrison)  among  the  subject  allies  of  Alexander ;  while  Sparta 
preserves  only  the  dignity  of  an  isolated  independence. 

It  appears  that  during  the  nine  months  which  succeeded 
B.C.  33^335-  the  swearing  of  the  convention,  Alexander  and  his 
SSSIe.)"  officers  (after  his  return  to  Macedonia)  were  active, 
both  by  armed  force  and  by  mission  of  envoys,  in 
procuring  new  adhesions  and  in  remodelling  the 
governments  of  various  cities  suitably  to  their  own 
views.  Complaints  of  such  aggressions  were  raised 
in  the  public  assembly  of  Athens,  the  only  place  in 
Greece  where  any  liberty  of  discussion  still  sur- 
An  oration  pronounced  by  Demosthenes,  Hyperid^s, 
or  one  of  the  contemporary  anti-Macedonian  politicians  (about 
the  spring  or  early  summer  of  335  B.C.),^  imparts  to  us  some 
idea  both  of  the  Macedonian  interventions  steadily  going  on, 
and  of  the  unavailing  remonstrances  raised  against  them  by 
individual  Athenian  citizens.  At  the  time  of  this  oration,  such 
remonstrances  had  already  been  often  repeated.  They  were 
always  met  by  the  macedonizing  Athenians  with  peremptory 
declarations  that  the  convention  must  be  observed.  But  in 
reply,  the  remonstrants  urged,  that  it  was  unfair  to  call  upon 
Athens  for  strict  observance  of  the  convention,  while  the 
Macedonians  and  their  partisans  in  the  various  cities  were 
perpetually  violating  it  for  their  own  profit  Alexander  and 
his  officers  (affirms  this  orator)  had  never  once  laid  down  their 
arms  since  the  convention  was  settled.  They  had  been  per- 
petually tampering  with  the  governments  of  the  various  cities, 
to  promote  their  own  partisans  to  power.*    In  Mess^n^,  Sikyon, 


*  This  is  the  oration  wtpl  r»v  wphs 
*A\4^ay9pop  fftfyOriKwy  already  more  than 
once  alluded  to  above.  Though  stand- 
ing among  the  Demosthenic  works,  it  is 
supposed  by  Libanius  as  well  as  by 
most  modem  critics  not  to  be  the  pro- 
duction of  Demosthenes — upon  internal 
grounds  of  style,  which  are  certainly 
forcible.  Libanius  says  that  it  bears 
much  resemblance  to  the  style  of  Hy- 
perides.  At  any  rate,  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt   that  it  is  a  genuine 


oration  of  one  of  the  contemporary 
orators.  I  agree  with  Bohnecke  (For- 
schungen,  p.  629)  in  thinking  that  it 
must  have  been  delivered  a  few  months 
after  the  convention  with  Alexander, 
before  the  taking  of  Thebes. 

'  Demosthenes  (or  Pseudo-Demosth.), 
Orat  De  Foedere  Alex.  p.  216.  05t» 
fji^y  rolyvtf  ^tfiicts  rd  SrAa  Miweyut  6 
MtuctHiby,  6irr€  068^  tcariBtro  v^vorc, 
&AX*  Iri  KcH  ¥vw  wtpUpx^i^**  oc**^  ^^ 
iOyartUf  &c. 
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and  PellfinS,  they  had  subverted  the  popular  constitutions, 
banished  many  citizens,  and  established  friends  of  their  own 
as  despots,  the  Macedonian  force,  destined  as  a  public  gua- 
rantee to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  convention,  had  been 
employed  only  to  overrule  its  best  conditions,  and  to  arm  the 
hands  of  factious  partisans.^  Thus  Alexander,  in  his  capacity 
of  Imperator,  disregarding  all  the  restraints  of  the  convention, 
acted  as  chief  despot  for  the  maintenance  of  subordinate 
despots  in  the  separate  cities.^  Even  at  Athens,  this  imperial 
authority  had  rescinded  sentences  of  the  Dikastery,  and 
compelled  the  adoption  of  measures  contrary  to  the  laws 
and  constitution.' 

At  sea,  the  wrongfful  aggressions  of  Alexander  or  his  officers 
had  been  not  less  manifest  than  on  land.  The  con-  violations 
vention,  guaranteeing  to  all  cities  the  right  of  free  Slition  aT 
navigation,  distinctly  forbade  each  to  take  or  de-  Si^onian 
tain  vessels  belonging  to  any  other.  Nevertheless  <>*<*"• 
the  Macedonians  had  seized,  in  the  Hellespont,  all  the  mer- 
chantmen coming  out  with  cargoes  from  the  Euxine,  and 
carried^  them  into  Tenedos,  where  they  were  detained,  under 
various  fraudulent  pretences,  in  spite  of  remonstrances  from 
the  proprietors  and  cities  whose  supply  of  corn  was  thus 
intercepted.  Among  these  sufferers,  Athens  stood  conspi- 
cuous ;  since  consumers  of  imported  com,  ship-owners,  and 
merchants,  were  more  numerous  there  than  elsewhere.  The 
Athenians,  addressing  complaints  and  remonstrances  without 
effect,  became  at  length  so  incensed,  and  perhaps  uneasy 
about  their  provisions,  that  they  passed  a  decree  to  equip  and 
despatch  100  triremes,  appointing  Menestheus  (son  of  Iphi- 
kratfis)  admiral.  By  this  strenuous  manifestation,  the  Mace- 
donians were  induced  to  release  the  detained  vessels.  Had 
the  detention  been  prolonged,  the  Athenian  fleet  would  have 
sailed  to  extort  redress  by  force ;  so  that,  as  Athens  was 


*  Demosth.  (or  Pseudo-Demosth.) 
Orat  De  Foedere  Alex.  p.  214,  215. 

'  Demosth.  ib.  p.  212,  214,  215,  220, 
where  the  orator  speaks  of  Alexander 
as  the  r^patfvos  of  Greece. 

The  orator  argues  (p.  213)  that  the 
Macedonians  had  recognised  despotism 
as  contrary  to  the  convention,  in  so  far 
as  to  expel  the  despots  from  the  towns 


of  Antissa  and  Eresus  in  Lesbos.  But 
probably  these  despots  were  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  Persians  on  the 
opposite  mainland,  or  with  Memnon. 

'  Demosth.  ib.  p.  215.  robs  9*  iSiovs 
61JMS  p6fious  it»far/Kd(ov(rt  Xt^civ,  rohs  fi^v 
KtKpifi4yovs  iv  rois  Huccurrrifiiois  iupUmts, 
Ircfm  9h   watiwKfiOri  roiavra  fk^C^fuwt 

W€LpaVOflUI^  .... 
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more  than  a  match  for  Macedon  on  sea,  the  maritime  empire  of 
the  latter  would  have  been  overthrown,  while  ev«i  on  land  much 
encouragement  would  have  been  given  to  malcontents  against 
it.^  Another  incident  had  occurred,  less  grave  than  this,  yet 
still  dwelt  upon  by  the  orator  as  an  infringement  of  the  con- 
vention, and  as  an  insult  to  the  Athenians.  Though  an 
express  article  of  the  convention  prohibited  armed  ships  of 
one  city  from  entering  the  harbour  of  another,  still  a  Mace- 
donian trireme  had  been  sent  into  Peiraeus  to  ask  permission 
that  smaller  vessels  might  be  built  there  for  Macedonian 
account  This  was  offensive  to  a  large  proportion  of  Athe- 
nians, not  only  as  violating  the  convention,  but  as  a  manifest 
step  towards  employing  the  nautical  equipments  and  seamen 
of  Athens  for  the  augmentation  of  the  Macedonian  navy.* 
"  Let  those  speakers  who  are  perpetually  admonishing  us  to 
observe  the  convention  (the  orator  contends),  prevail 
on  the  imperial  chief  to  set  the  example  of  observing 
it  on  his  part  I  too  impress  upon  you  the  like  ob- 
servance. To  a  democracy  nothing  is  more  essential 
than  scrupulous  regard  to  equity  and  justice.*  But 
the  convention  itself  enjoins  all  its  members  to  make 
war  against  transgressors;  and  pursuant  to  this 
article,  you  ought  to  make  war  against  Macedon.*  Be  assured 
that  all  Greeks  will  see  that  the  war  is  neither  directed  against 
them  nor  brought  on  by  your  fault*    At  this  junctiu-e,  such 


Language 
of  the  com- 
plaining 
Athenians 
— they 
insist  only 
on  strict 
observance 
of  the  con- 
vention. 
Boldness  of 
tlieir  lan- 
guage. 


*  Demosth.  (or  Pseudo-Demosth.) 
Orat.  De  Fcedere  Alex.  p.  21 7.  tls  rovro 
ydp  iiirfpoilflas  ^X0oi',  ocrrc  tls  T/vfSov 
atrayra  ret  ^ic  rod  UStnov  w\om  icot^ 
yayoVf  kuI  aK€voapo{ffi(yoi  w€p\  aOri  oh 
irp6Ttpov  iiipuatty,  irpXy  ^fitts  i^<l>((r<ur$€ 
rpi-fiptis  tKxurrov  wKiipovv  kcU  Km}JC€iy 
€{/$hs  rrfre — h  trap*  ikdxio^oy  iiroir\ff^y 
alnohs  h^aiptOrpfai  HiKalns  r^y  Karii  BiL- 
Kouraay  riytfioyiay  ....  p.  2 1 8.  *£«} 
ydp  hy  4^^  rwv  Kxnd  6d?^aaa'ay  leal  fi6yois 
kucmfpttrfirirfiTots  cTkcu  Kupiois  (the  Athe« 
nians),  ro7s  yt  Kord  yTJy  Trphs  rp  ihrctp- 
Xo<^<n7  ^vydfxfi  i<rr\  wpofioXds  kripas 
/{rxvpor^pos  tipioBat^    &c. 

We  know  that  Alexander  caused  a 
squadron  of  ships  to  sail  round  to  and 
up  the  Danube  from  Byzantium  (Arrian, 
i*  3»  3)»  ^^  va^^i  him  aifter  his  march  by 
land  from  the  southern  coast  of  Thrace. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Athenian 
vessels  detained  may  have  come  loaded 


with  a  supply  of  com,  and  that  the 
detention  of  the  com-s^ps  may  have- 
been  intended  to  facilitate  this  operation. 

'  Demosth.  ib.  p.  219. 

'  Dcmaosth.  ib.  p.  211.  oT^uu  ydp  0^ 
lily  o5r«  ro7s  9rifAOicpaTOVfUyois  wpivtiw, 
&s  mpl  rh  Xffoy  icoi  rh  Uticaioiy  <nnM(*t9. 

I  give  here  the  main  sense,  without 
binding  m3rself  to  the  exact  phrases. 

*  Demosth.  ib.  p.  213.  mL  ydp  ^i 
wpoirfiypcarrat  iv  reus  <rvv$^iKais,  voXi- 
fuoy  cTvoi,  rhy  iKuya  iwtp  *A\^€iy9pn 
woiovyrtif  kirwrt  rois  rijs  clp^iyris  Koum- 
yovtrif  Kod  r^y  x^P**"  «^o5,*  koI  ffrpart^- 
€adu  ^  airhy  S;wayras,  Compare  p. 
214  init. 

*  Demosth.  ib.  p.  217.  ohitU  6^ 
iyKa\4a*i  wore  rwy  *E\kfiym¥  &s  ^ 
wap40'rfr4  ri  r&p  leotyf  6fwkoyfiB4rrm9f 
iiXXd  Koi  X^^"  HoviTiy  ^t  /iSyoi  ii^kef 
(arc  robt  raura  votovFTOs,  &c 
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a  step  for  the  maintenance  of  your  own  freedom  as  well  as 
Hellenic  freedom  generally,  will  be  not  less  opportune  and 
advantageous  than  it  is  just.*  The  time  is  coming  for  shaking 
off  your  disgraceful  submission  to  others,  and  your  oblivion  of 
our  own  past  dignity.*  If  you  encourage  me,  I  am  prepared 
to  make  a  formal  motion — ^To  declare  war  against  the  violators 
of  the  convention,  as  the  convention  itself  directs.",* 

A  formal  motion  for  declaring  war  would  have  brought 
upon  the  mover  a  prosecution  under  the  Graphs  Paranom6n. 
Accordingly,  though  intimating  clearly  that  he  thought  the 
actual  juncture  (what  it  was  we  do  not  know)  suitable,  he 
declined  to  incur  such  responsibility  without  seeing  beforehand 
a  manifestation  of  public  sentiment  sufficient  to  give  him  hopes 
of  a  favourable  verdict  from  the  Dikastery.  The  motion  was 
probably  not  made.  But  a  speech  so  bold,  even  though  not 
followed  up  by  a  motion,  is  in  itself  significant  of  the  state 
of  feeling  in  Greece,  during  the  months  immediately  follow- 
ing the  Alexandrine  convention.  This  harangue  is  only  one 
among  many  delivered  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  complaining 
of  Macedonian  supremacy  as  exercised  under  the  convention. 
It  is  plain  that  the  acts  of  Macedonian  officers  were  such  as  to 
furnish  ample  ground  for  complaint ;  and  the  detention  of  all 
the  trading  ships  coming  out  of  the  Euxine,  shows  us  that 
even  the  subsistence  of  Athens  and  the  islands  had  become 
more  or  less  endangered.  Though  the  Athenians  resorted  to 
no  armed  interference,  their  assembly  at  least  affi^rded  a 
theatre  where  public  protest  could  be  raised  and  public 
sympathy  manifested. 

It  IS  probable  too  that  at  this  time  Demosthenfis  and  the 
other  anti-Macedonian  speakers  were  encouraged  by  Encoura«- 
assurances  and  subsidies  from  Persia.     Though  the  out  by 
death  of  Philip,  and  the  accession  of  an  untried  youth  the  Credcs. 
of  twenty,  had  led  Darius  to  believe  for  the  moment  that  all 
danger  of  Asiatic  invasion  was  passed,  yet  his  apprehensions 


•  Demosth.  (or  Pseudo-Demosth.) 
Orat.  De  Fcedere  Alex.  p.  214.  yw\  8', 
Zt^  tls  rabrh  HiKtuov  ifia  koI  6  tccuphs  ical  rh 
ir6fii^€poy  <rvpdeBpdfiiiK9y,  i\Xov  Apa  ripd 
Xp6voy  &yafi€rctTC  rijs  tUlcu  i\tv0€pi<u 
ifM  KoX  r^f  r&p  6}Jm¥  'ZKkhvwv  krrtXor 
fittrBcu; 

^  Demosth.  ib.  p.  220.    cl  ipa  wor^ 


9«i  wa^curBai  tdtrxfi&s  Mpois  imXov- 
Boutnas,  iXAd  fjoji'  iufafunriirB^vat  firfit* 
fuas  ^tXoTifiiea  rw  4^  ipxBUordrov  Ktxl 
wKtlarav  Kid  fidXitrra  watn-up  Mpiiww 

'  Demosth.  ib.  idv  ohf  ictXc^c, 
ypdi^,  KoBdwtp  at  ffvpBrJKot  Kt\€{rowrt, 
woK^fitip  Totr  wapa^firiK6iriy. 
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were  now  revived  by  Alexander's  manifested  energy,  and  by 
the  renewal  of  the  Grecian  league  under  his  supremacy.*  It 
was  apparently  during  the  spring  of  335  B.C.,  that  Darius  sent 
money  to  sustain  the  anti-Macedonian  party  at  Athens  and 
elsewhere.  iEschin^s  affirms,  and  Deinarchus  afterwards 
repeats  (both  of  them  orators  hostile  to  Demosthenes) — ^That 
about  this  time,  Darius  sent  to  Athens  300  talents  which  the 
Athenian  people  refused,  but  which  Demosthenfis  took,  reserv- 
ing however  70  talents  out  of  the  sum  for  his  own  private 
purse :  That  public  inquiry  was  afterwards  instituted  on  the 
subject.  Yet  nothing  is  alleged  as  having  been  made  out  ;* 
at  least  Demosthenes  was  neither  condemned,  nor  even 
brought  (as  far  as  appears)  to  any  formal  trial.  Out  of  such 
data  we  can  elicit  no  specific  fact  But  they  warrant  the 
general  conclusion,  that  Darius,  or  the  satraps  in  Asia  Minor, 
sent  money  to  Athens  in  the  spring  of  335  B.C.,  and  letters  or 
emissaries  to  excite  hostilities  against  Alexander. 

That  Demosthenes,  and  probably  other  leading  orators, 
Correspond-  Tcceivcd  such  remittances  from  Persia,  is  no  evidence 
Sl>?th«£^  of  that  personal  corruption  which  is  imputed  to  them 
H^sdfiSJk  ^y  ^^^^^  enemies.  It  is  noway  proved  that  Demo- 
and  poutic.  sthenes  applied  the  money  to  his  own  private  purposes. 
To  receive  and  expend  it  in  trying  to  organize  combinations 
for  the  enfranchisement  of  Greece,  was  a  proceeding  which  he 
would  avow  as  not  only  legitimate,  but  patriotic  It  was  aid 
obtained  from  one  foreign  prince  to  enable  Hellas  to  throw  oflf 
the  worse  dominion  of  another.  At  this  moment,  the  politi- 
cal interest  of  Persia  coincided  with  that  of  all  Greeks  who 
aspired  to  freedom.  Darius  had  no  chance  of  becoming 
master  of  Greece  ;  but  his  own  security  prescribed  to  him  to 
protect  her  from  being  made  an  appendage  of  the  Macedonian 
kingdom,  and  his  means  of  doing  so  were  at  this  moment 
ample,  had    they  been  efficaciously  put  forth.      Now  the 


Diodorus,  xvii.  7.  letters  and  money  into  Greece,  for  the 

i£schin6s  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.    634;    purpose  of  exciting  war  against  him. 

Deinarchus  adv.  Demosth.  s.  11-19.  p.  |  Alexander  states  that  the  Lac^isemonians 


9-14.  It  is  i^chin6s  who  states  that 
the  300  talents  were  sent  to  the  Athe- 
nian people,  and  refused  by  them. 

Three  years  later,  after  the  battle  of 
Issus,  Alexander  in  his  letter  to  Darius 


accuses  that  prince  of  having  sent  both  {  Alexander  alludes. 


accepted  the  money,  but  that  all  the 
other  Grecian  cities  refused  it  (Arrian, 
ii.  14,  9).  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
these  facts ;  but  I  find  nothing  identify- 
ing the  precise  point  of  time  to  which 
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purpose  of  a  Greek  patriot  would  be  to  preserve  the  integrity 
and  autonomy  of  the  Hellenic  world  against  all  foreign  inter- 
ference. To  invoke  the  aid  of  Persia  against  Hellenic  enemies 
— as  Sparta  had  done  both  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  and  at 
the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  and  as  Thebes  and  Athens  had 
followed  her  example  in  doing  afterwards — was  an  unwarrant- 
able proceeding:  but  to  invoke  the  same  aid  against  the 
dominion  of  another  foreigner,  at  once  nearer  and  more  for- 
midable, was  open  to  no  blame  on  the  score  either  of  patri- 
otism or  policy.  Demosthenfis  had  vainly  urged  his  country- 
men to  act  with  energy  against  Philip,  at  a  time  when  they 
might  by  their  own  efforts  have  upheld  the  existing  autonomy 
both  for  Athens  and  for  Greece  generally.  He  now  seconded 
or  invited  Darius,  at  a  time  when  Greece  single-handed  had 
become  incompetent  to  the  struggle  against  Alexander,  the 
common  enemy  both  of  Grecian  liberty  and  of  the  Persian 
empire.  Unfortunately  for  Athens  as  well  as  for  himself, 
Darius,  with  full  means  of  resistance  in  his  hands,  played  his 
game  against  Alexander  even  with  more  stupidity  and  im- 
providence than  Athens  had  played  hers  against  Philip. 

While  such  were  the  aggressions  of  Macedonian  officers  in 
the  exercise  of  their  new  imperial  authority,  through-  ^  ^ 
out  Greece  and  the  islands — ^and  such  the  growing  (Sprbg.) 
manifestations  of  repugnance  to  it  at  Athens — Alex-  JJ^^J^ 
ander  had  returned  home  to  push  the  preparations  H^ff^^*^* 
for  his  Persian  campaign.     He  did  not  however  think  ^  ^f/ 

i.  ./.  •  ®^*''  Mount 

it  prudent  to  transport  his  mam  force  mto  Asia,  Hatmus. 
until  he  had  made  his  power  and  personal  ascendency  felt  by 
the  Macedonian  dependencies,  westward,  northward,  and 
north-eastward  of  Pella — Illyrians,  Paeonians,  and  Thracians. 
Under  these  general  names  were  comprised  a  number^  of  dis- 
tinct tribes,  or  nations,  warlike  and  for  the  most  part  predatory. 
Having  remained  unconquered  until  the  victories  of  Philip, 
they  were  not  kept  in  subjection  even  by  him  without  diffi- 
culty :  nor  were  they  at  all  likely  to  obey  his  youthful 
successor,  until  they  had  seen  some  sensible  evidence  of  his 
personal  energy. 

Accordingly,  in  the  spring,  Alexander  put  himself  at  the 


"  Strabo  speaks  of  the  Thradan  Ifdny  as  twenty-two  in  number,   capable  of 
sending  out  200,000  foot,  and  15,000  horse  (Strabo,  vii.  Fragm.  Vatic  48). 
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head  of  a  large  forces  and  marched  in  an  easterly  dhiection 
from  Amphipolis,  through  the  narrow  Sapaean  pass  between 
Philippi  and  the  sea.^  In  ten  days'  march  he  reached  the 
difficult  mountain  path  over  which  alone  he  could  cross  Mount 
Haemus  (Balkan).  Here  he  found  a  body  of  the  free  Thracians 
and  of  armed  merchants  of  the  country  assembled  to  oppose 
his  progress,  posted  on  the  high  ground  with  wagons  in  their 
front,  which  it  was  their  purpose  to  roll  down  the  steep 
declivity  against  the  advancing  ranks  of  the  Macedonians. 
Alexander  eluded  this  danger  by  orderii^f  his  soldiers  either 
to  open  their  ranks,  so  as  to  let  the  waggons  go  through  freely 
— or  where  there  was  no  room  for  such  loose  array,  to  throw 
themselves  on  the  ground  with  their  shields  closely  packed 
together  and  slanting  over  their  bodies ;  so  that  the  waggons 
dashing  down  the  steep  and  coming  against  the  shields,  were 
carried  off  the  ground,  and  made  to  bound  over  the  bodies  on 
the  space  below.  All  the  waggons  rolled  down  without  killing 
a  single  man.  The  Thracians,  badly  armed,  were  then  easily 
dispersed  by  the  Macedonian  attack,  with  the  loss  of  1500 
men  killed,  and  all  their  women  and  children  made  prisoners.' 
The  captives  and  plunder  were  sent  back  under  an  escort  to 
be  sold  at  the  seaports. 

Having  thus  forced  the  mountain  road,  Alexander  led  his 
His  victory  army  over  the  chain  of  Mount  Haemus,  and  marched 
Tribaiii.  against  the  Triballi ;  a  poix^erful  Thracian  tribe,— 
extending  (as  far  as  can  be  determined)  from  the  plain  of 
Kossovo  in  modem  Servia  northward  towards  the  Danube,— 
whom  Philip  had  conquered,  yet  not  without  considerable  re- 
sistance and  even  occasional  defeat  Their  prince  Syrmus  had 
already  retired  with  the  women  and  children  of  the  tribe  into 
an  island  of  the  Danube  called  Peukfi,  where  many  other 
Thracians  had  also  sought  shelter.  The  main  force  of  the 
Triballi  took  post  in  woody  ground  on  the  banks  of  the  river 


*  Strabo,  viL  p.  311  (Fragm.);  Airian, 
L  I,  6;  Appian,  BdOL  CiTil.  iv.  87,  105, 
106.  Appian  gives  (iv.  103)  a  good 
general  description  of  the  idmost  im- 
passable  and  trackless  coontiy  to  the 
north  and  north-east  of  Philippi. 

•  Arrian,  i  i,  I2,  17.  The  precise 
locality  of   that    steep    road   whereby 


^exander  crossed  the  Balkan,  cannot  |  still  more  to  the  west,  we  cannot  telL 


be  determined.  Baron  von  Moltke,  in 
his  account  of  the  Russian  campaign 
in  Bulgaria  (1828- 1829),  gives  an  enu- 
meration of  four  roads,  passable  1^  an 
army,  crossing  this  chain  from  norm  to 
south  (see  chap.  L  of  that  work).  Bat 
whether  Alexander  passed  by  any  one 
of  these  four,  or  by  some  other  road 
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Lyginus,  about  three  days'  march  from  the  Danube.  Being 
tempted,  however,  by  an  annoyance  from  the  Macedonian 
light-armedy  to  emei^e  from  their  covered  position  into  the 
open  plain,  they  were  here  attacked  by  Alexander  with  his 
cavalry  and  infantry,  in  close  combat,  and  completely  defeated 
Three  thousand  of  them  were  slain,  but  the  rest  mostly  eluded 
pursuit  by  means  of  the  wood,  so  that  they  lost  few  prisoners. 
The  loss  of  the  Macedonians  was  only  eleven  horsemen  and 
forty  foot  slain,  according  to  the  statement  of  Ptolemy,  son  of 
Lagus,  then  one  of  Alexander's  confidential  officers,  and  after- 
wards founder  of  the  dynasty  of  Greco-Egyptian  Icings.^ 

Three  days*  march,  from  the  scene  of   action,  brought 
Alexander  to  the  Danube,  where  he  found  some  hcctosms 
armed  ships  which  had  been  previously  ordered  to  ^JS^^ 
sail  (probably  with  stores  of  provision)  from  Byzan-  ^^■°** 
tium  round  by  the  Euxine  and  up  the  river.     He  *»<*• 
first  employed  these  ships  in  trying  to  land  a  body  of  troops 
on  the  island  of  Peukfi ;  but  his  attempt  was  frustrated  by 
the  steep  banks,  the  rapid  stream,  and  the  resolute  front  of  the 
defenders  on  shore.    To  compensate  for  this  disappointment, 
Alexander  resolved  to  make  a  display  of  his  strengfth  by 
crossing  the  Danube  and  attacking  the  Getae  ;  tribes,  chiefly 
horsemen  armed  with  bows,'  analogous  to  the  Thracians  in 
habits  and  language.     They  occupied  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  from  which  their  town  was  about  four  miles  distant 
The  terror  of  the  Macedonian  successes  had  brought  together 
a  body  of  4000  Getae,  visible  from  the  opposite  shore,  to  resist 
any  crossing.    Accordingly  Alexander  got  together  a  quantity 
of  the  rude  boats  (hollowed  out  of  a  single  trunk)  employed 
for  transport  on  the  river,  and  caused  the  tent-skins  of  the  army 
to  be  stuffed  with  hay  in  order  to  support  rafts.     He  then  put 
himself  on  shipboard  during  the  night,  and  contrived  to  carry 
across  the  river  a  body  of  4000  infantry,  and  1 500  cavalry, 
landing  on  a  part  of  the  bank  where  there  was  high  standing 
wheat  and  no  enemy's  post    The  Getae,  intimidated  not  less 
by  this  successful  passage  than  by  the  excellent  array  of 
Alexander's  army,  hardly  stayed  to  sustain  a  charge  of  cavalry, 
but  hastened  to  abandon  their  poorly  fortified  town  and  retire 
farther  away  from  the  river.     Entering  the  town  without  •" 

*  Arrian,  i.  2.  *  Strabo,  vii.  p.  303.  \ 
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resistance,  he  destroyed  it,  carried  away  such  moveables  as  he 
found,  and  then  returned  to  the  river  without  delay.  Before 
he  quitted  the  northern  bank,  he  offered  sacrifice  to  Zeus  the 
Preserver — to  Hfirakl^s — and  to  the  God  Ister  (Danube)  him- 
self, whom  he  thanked  for  having  shown  himself  not  im- 
passable.^ On  the  very  same  day,  he  recrossed  the  river  to 
his  camp ;  after  an  empty  demonstration  of  force,  intended 
to  prove  that  he  could  do  what  neither  his  father  nor  any 
Grecian  army  had  ever  yet  done,  and  what  every  one  deemed 
impossible — crossing  the  greatest  of  all  known  rivers  without 
a  bridge  and  in  the  face  of  an  enemy.' 


*  Arrian,  i.  4,  2-7. 

•  Neither  the  point  where  Alexander 
crossed  the  Danube, — nor  the  situation 
of  the  island  called  PeukS, — nor  the 
identity  of  the  river  Lyginus, — nor  the 
part  of  Mount  Haemuswhich  Alexander 
forced  his  way  over-y-can  be  determined. 
The  data  given  by  Arrian  are  too  brief 
and  too  meagre,  to  make  out  with 
assurance  any  part  of  his  march  after  he 
crossed  the  Nestus.  The  facts  reported 
by  the  historian  represent  only  a  small 
portion  of  what  Alexander  really  did  in 
the  expedition. 

It  seems  clear  however  that  the  main 
purpose  of  Alexander  was  to  attack  and 
humble  the  TriballL  Their  locality  is 
known  generally  as  the  region  where 
the  modem  Servia  joins  Bulgaria.  They 
reached  eastward  (in  the  times  of  Thucy- 
did8s,  ii.  96)  as  far  as  the  river  Oskius 
or  Isker,  which  crosses  the  chain  of 
Haemus  from  south  to  north,  passes  by 
the  modem  city  of  Sophia,  and  falls 
into  the  Danube.  Now  Alexander,  in 
order  to  conduct  his  army  from  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  river  Nestus,  near 
its  mouth,  to  the  country  of  the  Tri- 
balli,  would  naturally  pass  through 
Philippopolis,  which  city  appears  to 
have  been  founded  by  his  father  Philip, 
and  therefore  probably  had  a  regular 
road  of  communication  to  the  maritime 
regions.  (See  Stephanus  Byz.  v.  ♦iXiir- 
iTi&oXif.)  Alexander  would  cross  Mount 
Haemus,  then,  somewhere  north-west  of 
Philippopolis.  We  read  in  the  year 
376  B.C.  (Diodor.  xv.  36)  of  an  invasion 
of  Abd6ra  by  the  Triballi ;  which  shows 
that  there  was  a  road,  not  unfit  for  an 
army,  from  their  territory  to  the  eastern 
side  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Nestus, 
where  Abd^ra  was  situated.  This  was 
the  road  which  Alexander  is  likely  to 


have  followed.  But  he  must  probaUy 
have  made  a  considerable  arcuit  to 
the  eastward;  for  the  route  wliich 
Paul  Lucas  describes  himself  as  having 
taken  direct  :from  Philippopolis  to 
Drama,  can  hardly  have  been  fit  for  an 
army. 

The  river  Ljrginus  may  perhaps  be 
the  modem  Isker,  but  this  is  not  certain. 
The  island  called  Peuk6  is  still  more 
perplexing.  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  if  it 
were  near  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  (vii. 
p.  301-305).  But  it  seems  inipossible 
that  eiUier  the  range  of  the  Triballi, 
or  the  march  of  Alexander,  can  have 
extended  so  far  eastward.  Since  Strabo 
(as  well  as  Arrian)  copied  Alexander's 
march  from  Ptolemy,  whose  authority 
is  very  good,  we  are  compelled  to  sup- 
pose that  there  was  a  second  island 
called  Peuk8  higher  up  the  river. 

The  geography  of  Thrace  is  so  little 
known,  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  oar 
inabili^  to  identify  these  places.  We 
are  acouainted,  and  that  but  imperfectly, 
with  the  two  high  roads,  both  starting 
from  Byzantium  or  Constantinople.  1. 
The  one  (called  the  King's  Road,  from 
having  been  in  part  the  march  of  Xerxes 
in  his  invasion  of  Greece,  Livy,  xxxix. 
27;  Herod.  viL  115)  crossing  the  He- 
brus  and  the  Nestus,  touching  the 
northern  coast  of  the  JEgean  Sea  at 
Neapolis,  a  little  south  of  Philippi; 
then  crossing  the  Strymon  at  Amphi- 
polls,  and  stretching  through  Pella 
across  Inner  Macedonia  and  lUyria  to 
D3rrrhachium  (the  Via  Egnatia).  2. 
The  other,  taking  a  more  northeriy 
course,  passing  along  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Hebrus  frpm  Adnanople  to 
Philippopolis,  then  through  Sardica 
(Sophia)  abd  Naissus  (Ni^),  to  the 
Danube,  near  Belgrade ;  bdng  the  high 
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The  terror  spread  by  Alexander's  military  operations  was 
so  great,  that  not  only  the  Triballi,  but  the  other  autonomous 
Thracians  around  sent  envoys  tendering  presents  or  tribute, 
and  soliciting  peace.  Alexander  granted  their  request  His 
mind  being  bent  upon  war  with  Asia,  he  was  satisfied  with 
having  intimidated  these  tribes  so  as  to  deter  them  from 
rising  during  his  absence.  What  conditions  he  imposed,  we 
do  not  know,  but  he  accepted  the  presents.^ 

While  these  applications  from  the  Thracians  were  under 
debate,  envoys  arrived  from  a  tribe  of  Gauls  occu-  Embassy  of 
pying  a  distant  mountainous  region  westward  towards  gander. 
the  Ionic  Gulf.  Though  strangers  to  Alexander,  they  Snc^J!" 
had  heard  so  much  of  the  recent  exploits,  that  they  came 
with  demands  to  be  admitted  to  his  friendship.  They  were 
distinguished  both  for  tall  stature  and  for  boastful  language. 
Alexander  readily  exchanged  with  them  assurances  of  alli- 
ance. Entertaining  them  at  a  feast,  he  asked,  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  what  it  was  that  they  were  most  afraid  of, 
among  human  contingencies  ?  They  replied,  that  they  feared 
no  man,  nor  any  danger,  except  only,  lest  the  heaven  should 
fall  upon  them.  Their  answer  disappointed  Alexander,  who  had 
expected  that  they  would  name  him  as  the  person  of  whom  they 
were  most  afraid ;  so  prodigious  was  his  conceit  of  his  own 
exploits.  He  observed  to  his  friends  that  these  Gauls  were 
swaggerers.  Yet  if  we  attend  to  the  sentiment  rather  than 
the  language,  we  shall  see  that  such  an  epithet  applies  with 
equal  or  greater  propriety  to  Alexander  himself.     The  anec- 


road  now  followed  from  Constantinople 
to  Belgrade. 

But  apart  from  these  two  roads, 
scarcely  anything  whatever  is  kpown  of 
the  country.  Especially  the  mountainous 
region  of  Rhodop^,  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  Str)rmon,  on  the  north  and 
east  by  the  Hebrus,  and  on  the  south  by 
the  iCgean,  is  a  Terra  Incognita,  except 
the  few  Grecian  colonies  on  the  coast. 
Very  few  travellers  have  passed  along  or 
described  the  southern  or  King's  Road, 
while  the  region  in  the  interior,  apart 
from  the  high  road,  was  absolutely  un- 
explored until  the  visit  of  M.  Viquesnel 
in  1S47,  under  scientific  mission  from 
the  French  government.  The  brief,  but 
interesting  account,  composed  by  M.  Vi- 
quesnel of  this  rugged  and  impracticable 
district,  is  contained  in  the  *' Archives 

VOL.  IX. 


des  Missions  Scientifiques  et  Litt^raires** 
for  1850,  published  at  Paris.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  map  intended  to  accom- 
pany that  account  has  not  yet  been 
prepared ;  but  the  published  data,  as  far 
as  they  go,  have  been  employed  by 
Kiepert  in  constructing  his  recent  map 
of  Turkey  in  Europe ;  the- best  map  of 
these  r^ons  now  existing,  though  still 
very  imperfect.  The  illustrations  (Er- 
Huterungen)  annexed  by  Kiepert  to  his 
map  of  Turkey,  show  the  defective  data 
on  which  the  chartography  of  this 
country  is  founded.  Until  the  survey  of 
M.  Viquesnel,  the  higher  part  of  the 
course  of  the  Strymon,  and  nearly  all 
the  course  of  the  Nestus,  may  be  said 
to  have  been  wholly  unknown. 

>  Arrian,  i.  4,  5 ;  Strabo,  vii.  p.  301. 
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dote  is  chiefly  interesting  as  it  proves  at  how  early  an  age  the 
exorbitant  self-esteem,  which  we  shall  hereafter  find  him 
manifesting,  began.  That  after  the  battle  of  Issus  he  should 
fancy  himself  superhuman,  we  can  hardly  be  astonished  ;  but 
he  was  as  yet  only  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  and  had 
accomplished  nothing  beyond  his  march  into  Thrace,  and  his 
victory  over  the  Triballi. 

After  arranging  these  matters,  he  marched  in  a  south- 
victorics  of  westerly  direction  into  the  territory  of  the  Agrianes, 
over  KJcitus  aud  the  oUicr  Pceonians,  between  the  rivers  Strymon 
iliyriaSs.  and  Axius  in  the  highest  portion  of  their  course. 
Here  he  was  met  by  a  body  of  Agrianes  under  their  prince 
Langarus,  who  had  already  contracted  a  personal  friendship 
for  him  at  Fella  before  Philip's  death.  News  came  that  the 
Illyrian  Kleitus,  son  of  Bardylis,  who  had  been  subdued  by 
Philip,  had  revolted  at  Pelion  (a  strong  post  south  of  lake 
Lychnidus,  on  the  west  side  of  the  chain  of  Skardus  and 
Pindus,  near  the  place  where  that  chain  is  broken  by  the 
cleft  called  the  KHssura  of  Tzangon  or  Devol  ^) — and  that 
the  western  Illyrians,  called  Taulantii,  under  their  prince 
Glaukias,  were  on  the  march  to  assist  him.  Accordingly 
Alexander  proceeded  thither  forthwith,  leaving  Langarus  to 
deal  with  the  Illyrian  tribe  Autariatae,  who  had  threatened  to 
oppose  his  progress.  He  marched  along  the  bank  and  up 
the  course  of  the  Erigon,  from  a  point  near  where  it  joins  the 
Axius.^  On  approaching  Pelion,  he  found  the  Illyrians  posted 
in  front  of  the  town  and  on  the  heights  around,  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  Glaukias  their  promised   ally.     While  Alexander 


*  For  the  situation  of  Pelion,  compare 
Livy,  xxxi.  33,  34,  and  the  remarks  of 
Colonel  Leake,  Travels  in  Northern 
Greece,  voL  iii.  ch.  28,  p.  310-324. 

'  Assimiing  Alexander  to  have  been 
in  the  territory  of  the  Triballi,  the  mo- 
dem Servia,  he  would  in  this  march 
follow  m^nly  the  road  which  is  now 
frequented  between  Belgrade  and  Bi- 
tolia ;  through  the  plain  of  Kossovo, 
Pristina,  Katschanik  (rounding  on  the 


prili.  Here  he  would  be  among  the 
Fsoniahs  and  Agrianes,  on  the  east — 
and  the  Dardani  and  Autariatae,  seem- 
ingly on  the  north  and  west  If  he 
then  followed  the  course  of  the  Erigon, 
he  would  pass  through  the  portions  <k 
Macedonia  then  called  Deuriopia  and 
Pelagonia  :  he  would  go  between  the 
ridges  of  mountains,  through  which 
the  Erigon  breaks,  caJled  Nidje  on  the 
south,  and  Babuna  on  the  north.    He 


north-eastern  side  the  Ljubatrin,  the  would  pass  afterwards  to  Fiorina,  and 
north-eastern    promontorv   terminating  >  not  to  Bitolia. 

the  chain  of  Skardus),  Uschkub,  iKuprili,  |  See  Kiepert's  map  of  these  regions — 
alone  the  higher  course  of  the  Axius  or  1  a  portion  of  his  recent  map  of  Turkey  in 
Vardar  until  the  point  where  the  Erigon  '  Europe — and  Griesbach*s  description  of 
or  Tschema  joins  that  river  below  Ku-  |  the  general  track. 
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was   making  his   dispositions  for  attack,   they  offered   their 
sacrifices  to  the  gods ;  the  victims  being  three  boys,  three 
girls,  and  three  black   rams.     At   first  they  stepped  boldly 
forward  to  meet  him,  but  before  coming  to  close  quarters, 
they  turned  and  fled  into  the  town  with  such  haste  that  the 
slain  victims  were  left  lying,  on  the  spot.^    Having  thus  driven 
in  the  defenders,  Alexander  was  preparing  to  draw  a  wall  of 
circumvallation  round  the  Pelion,  when  he  was  interrupted 
by  the  arrival  of  Glaukias  with  so  large  a  force  as  to  compel 
him  to  abandon  the  project     A  body  of  cavalry,  sent  out 
from  the  Macedonian  camp  under  Philotas  to  forage,  were  in 
danger  of  being  cut  off  by  Glaukias,  and  were  only  rescued 
by  the  arrival  of  Alexander  himself  with  a  reinforcement 
In  the  face  of  this  superior  force,  it  was  necessary  to  bring  off 
the  Macedonian  army,  through  a  narrow  line  of  road  along 
the  river  Eordaikus,  where  in  some  places  there  was  only  room 
for  four  abreast,  with  hill  or  marsh  everywhere  around.     By 
a  series  of  bold  and  skilful  manoeuvres,  and  by  effective  em- 
ployment of  his  battering-train   or  projectile  machines  to 
protect  the   rear-guard,  Alexander  completely  baffled    the 
enemy,  and  brought  off  his  army  without  loss.*     Moreover 
these  lUyrians,  who  had  not  known  how  to  make  use  of  such 
advantages  of  position,  abandoned  themselves  to  disorder  as 
soon  as  their  enemy  had  retreated,  neglecting  all  precautions 
for  the  safety  of  their  camp.     Apprised  of  this  carelessness, 
Alexander  made  a  forced  night-march  back,  at  the  head  of 
his  Agrianian   division  and   light  troops  supported  by  the 
remaining  army.     He  surprised  the  lUyrians  in  their  camp 
before  daylight     The  success  of  this  attack  against  a  sleeping 
and  unguarded  army  was  so  complete,  that  the  Illyrians  fled 
at  once  without  resistance.   Many  were  slain  or  taken  prisoners ; 
the  rest,  throwing  away  their  arms,  hurried  away  homeward, 
pursued  by  Alexander  for  a  considerable   distance.     The 
Illyrian  prince  Kleitus  was  forced  to  evacuate  Pelion,  which 
place  he    burned,    and    then   retired  into    the  territory    of 
Glaukias.^ 

Just  as  Alexander  had  completed  this  victory  over  Kleitus 
and  the  Taulantian  auxiliaries,  and  before  he  had  b.c.  335. 
returned  home,  news   reached  him  of  a  menacing  (August.) 

*  Arrian,  i,  5,  12.  *  Arrian,  i.  6,  3-18.  •  Arrian,  i.  6,  19-22. 
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character.    The  Thebans  had  declared  themselves  independent 
of  him,  and  were  besieging  his  garrison  in  the  Kadmeia. 

Of  this  event,  alike  important  and  disastrous  to  those  who 
The  The-  stood  forward,  the  immediate  antecedents  are  very 
^r  bfd^*  imperfectly  known  to  us.  It  has  already  been  re- 
SSfn^t^  marked  that  the  vote  of  submission  on  the  part  of 
Macedonia,  ^j^^  Grccks  to  Alexander  as  Imperator,  during  the 
preceding  autumn,  had  been  passed  only  under  the  intimida- 
tion of  a  present  Macedonian  force.  Though  tRe  Spartans 
alone  had  courage  to  proclaim  their  dissent,  the  Athenians, 
Arcadians,  ./Etolians,  and  others,  were  well  known,  even  to 
Alexander  himself,  as  ready  to  do  the  like  on  any  serious 
reverse  to  the  Macedonian  arms.^  Moreover  the  energy  and 
ability  displayed  by  Alexander  had  taught  the  Persian  king 
that  all  danger  to  himself  was  not  removed  by  the  death  of 
Philip,  and  induced  him  either  to  send,  or  to  promise  pecu- 
niary aid  to  the  anti-Macedonian  Greeks.  We  have  already 
noticed  the  manifestation  of  anti-Macedonian  sentiment  at 
Athens — proclaimed  by  several  of  the  most  eminent  orators — 
Demosthenes,  Lykurgus,  Hyperid^s,  and  others ;  as  well  as 
by  active  military  men  like  Charid^mus  and  Ephialt^,'  who 
probably  spoke  out  more  boldly  when  Alexander  was  absent 
on  the  Danube.  In  other  cities,  the  same  sentiment  doubtless 
found  advocates,  though  less  distinguished ;  but  at  Thebes, 
where  it  could  not  be  openly  proclaimed,  it  prevailed  with 
the  greatest  force.^  The  Thebans  suffered  an  oppression  from 
which  most  of  the  other  cities  were  free — the  presence  of  a 
Macedonian  garrison  in  their  citadel ;  just  as  they  had  en- 
dured, fifty  years  before,  the  curb  of  a  Spartan  garrison  after 
the  fraud  of  Phoebidas  and  Leontiad^s.  In  this  case,  as  in 
the  former,  the  effect  was  to  arm  the  macedonising  leaders 
with  absolute  power  over  their  fellow-citizens,  and  to  inflict 
upon  the  latter  not  merely  the  public  mischief  of  extinguishing 
all  free  speech,  but  also  multiplied  individual  insults  and  in- 
juries, prompted  by  the  lust  and  rapacity  of  rulers,  foreign  as 
well  as  domestic*    A  number  of  Theban   citizens,  among 


*  Arrian,  i.  7,  5. 
«  iElian,  y.  H.  xii.  57. 

•  Demades,     in^p    rris    SwUtKatrlaSf 


*  The  Thebans,  in  setting  forth  thdr 


s.  14.     ei7i3a?oi  84  fji4ynrroy  tlxov  Sfiffihy  j  complaints  to  the  Arcadians,  stated — h'l 
riiv   T&y  MaKt96tffay  <t>poupiiv,  64^*  ^f  ob    ov  rify  irphs  robs  "EKKflvas  ^t\la¥  ^$aM 
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them  the  freest  and  boldest  spirits,  were  in  exile  at  Athens, 
receiving  from  the  public  indeed  nothing  beyond  a  safe  home, 
but  secretly  encouraged  to  hope  for  better  things  by  Demo- 
sthenes and  the  other  anti-Macedonian  leaders.^  In  like 
manner  fifty  years  before,  it  was  at  Athens,  and  from  private 
Athenian  citizens,  that  the  Thebans  Pelopidas  and  Mellon 
had  found  that  sympathy  which  enabled  them  to  organise 
their  daring  conspiracy  for  rescuing  Thebes  from  the  Spartans. 
That  enterprise,  admired  throughout  Greece  as  alike  adven- 
turous, skilful,  and  heroic,  was  the  model  present  to  the 
imagination  of  the  Theban  exiles,  to  be  copied  if  any  tolerable 
opportunity  occurred. 

Such  was  the  feeling  in  Greece,  during  the  long  absence  of 
Alexander  on  his  march  into  Thrace  and  Illyria  ;  a  b.c.  335. 
period  of  four  or  five  months,  endinef  at  August  335  They  are 

*  '00*^*^./    encouraged 

B.C.     Not  only  was  Alexander  thus  long  absent,  but  ^^^i^^"" 
he  sent  home  no  reports  of  his  proceedings.   Couriers  jj"! ^5^"" 
were  likely  enough  to  be  intercepted  among  the  ^"^^J 
mountains  and  robbers  of  Thrace  ;  and  even  if  they  w*  death. 
reached   Pella,   their  despatches  were  not  publicly  read,   as 
such  communications  would  have  been  read  to  the  Athenian 
assembly.     Accordingly  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that 
rumours  arose  of  his  having  been  defeated  and  slain.    Among 
these  reports,  both  multiplied  and  confident,  one  was  even 
certified  by  a  liar,  who  pretended  to  have  just  arrived  from 
Thrace,  to  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  fact,  and  to  have 
been  himself  wounded  in  the  action  against  the  Triballi,  where 
Alexander  had  perished.^    This  welcome  news,  not  fabricated, 
but  too  hastily  credited,  by  Demosthenes  and   Lykurgus,^ 


9M\v<rai     fiov\6ft€yot,     rots    irpdy/uuriy  \  ad  fin. 

iircuf4ffrri(rcaf,  oi5*  ivamiov  t«v  'EAA^vwi'  *  Arrian,  i.  7,  3.  KeU  yhp  mcU  iroXhs 
ohh\¥  irpd^ovrts,  &AA&  t&  vap'  avrois  .  6  \6yos  (of  the  death  of  Alexander)  kcU 
Owh  r&y  MaK§S6y»p  iv  rf  ir6K€i  vapk  xoAA»v  itpolrOf  Uri  t«  xP^^^^ 
yiy6fi€ya  <p4ptiy  oi/K^ri  dvydfityoif  j  i.tr'^y  ohx  6\iyoy  Koi  Sti  obitfiia  ayy€\ia 
oifS^  r^y  So6K€iay  &vofi4y€ty,  obS'k    irap*  airrov  ii^Ticro,  &c. 


6tpa  (Ttifiara  yiyofi4yas. 

See  Demades  ircpi  rijs  ZofStKotrias, 
s.  13,  the  speech  of  Cleadas,  Justin,  xi. 
4;  and  (Deinarchus  cont.  Demosth.  s.  20) 
compare  Livy,  xxxix.  27— about  the 
working  of  the  Macedonian  garrison 
at  Maroneia,  in  the  time  of  Philip  son  of 


'  Demades  irtpl  r^s  dwSciMcrias,  ad 
fin.  TiyiKa  L.riyLOffBivr\s  Koi  \vKovpyos  r^ 
fi^y  \Ay<f  rrapaeTarrSfityoi  robs  Maicf- 
S6yai  iyUwy  iy  Tpi/SoAAou,  fi6yoy  5'  obx 
Sparhy  M  rov  ^futros  ytKphy  rhv 
'A\4^ay9ooy  irpo49riKay  .  .  .  ifi^  8i  <rrv 
yyhy  Kal  tr^piXviroy  t^avKoy  ftycu  fi^ 
(rvyfvSoKovyrot  &c. 


Demetrius.  Justin,  xi.    2.     "Demosthenem  ora- 

*  Demad6sircpiT^s5<98cica6Tlaf,Fragm.  ,  torem,  qui  Macedonum  deletas  omnes 
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was  announced  to  the  Athenian  assembly.  In  spite  of  doubts 
expressed  by  Demad^s  and  Phokion,  it  was  believed  not  only 
by  the  Athenians  and  the  Theban  exiles  there  present,  but 
also  by  the  Arcadians,  Eleians,  iEtolians  and  other  Greeks. 
For  a  considerable  time,  through  the  absence  of  Alexander, 
it  remained  uncontradicted,  which  increased  the  confidence 
in  its  truth. 

It  was  upon  the  full  belief  in  this  rumour,  of  Alexander's 
The  The-  defeat  and  death,  that  the  Grecian  cities  proceeded. 
frSx*AtSni  The  event  severed  by  itself  their  connexion  with 
get  posset-     Macedonia.    There  was  neither  son  nor  adult  brother 

hion  oi 

Thebes.  tQ  succeed  to  the  throne:  so  that  not  merely  the 
foreign  ascendency,  but  even  the  intestine  unity,  of  Mace- 
donia, was  likely  to  be  broken  up.  In  regard  to  Athens, 
Arcadia,  Elis,  iEtolia,  &c,  the  anti-Macedonian  sentiment 
was  doubtless  vehemently  manifested,  but  no  special  action 
was  called  for.  It  was  otherwise  in  regard  to  Thebes.  Phoenix, 
Prochyt^s,  and  other  Theban  exiles  at  Athens,  immediately 
laid  their  plan  for  liberating  their  city  and  expelling  the  Mace- 
donian garrison  from  the  Kadmeia.  Assisted  with  arms  and 
money  by  Demosthenfis  and  other  Athenian  citizens,  and  in- 
vited by  their  partisans  at  Thebes,  they  suddenly  entered 
that  city  in  arms.  Though  unable  to  carry  the  Kadmeia  by 
surprise,  they  seized  in  the  city,  and  put  to  death,  Amyntas, 
a  principal  Macedonian  officer,  with  Timolaus,  one  of  the 
leading  macedonizing  Thebans.^  They  then  immediately  con- 
voked a  general  assembly  of  the  Thebans,  to  whom  they 
earnestly  appealed  for  a  vigorous  effort  to  expel  the  Mace- 
donians, and  reconquer  the  ancient  freedom  of  the  city. 
Expatiating  upon  the  misdeeds  of  the  garrison  and  upon  the 
oppressions  of  those  Thebans  who  governed  by  means  of  the 
garrison,  they  proclaimed  that  the  happy  moment  of  libera- 
tion had  now  arrived,  through  the  recent  death  of  Alexander. 


cum  rege  copias  It  Triballis  affinnaverit, 
producto  in  concionem  auctore,  qui  in 
eo  praelio,  in  quo  rex  ceciderit,  se  quo- 
que  vulneratum  diceret" 

Compare  Tacitus,  Histor.  i.  ^  **  Vix 
dum  ^resso  Pisone,  occisum  in  castris 
Othonem,  vagus  primum  et  incertus 
rumor,  mox,  ut  in  magnis  mendactis^ 
interfuisse  se  quidam^  et  vidisse  affirma' 
bant^  credulft  fami  inter  gaudentes  et 


incuriosos  ....  Obvius  in  palatio  Ju- 
lius Atticus,  speculator,  cruentum  gla- 
diom  ostentans,  occisum  ^  se  Othonem 
exdamavit." 

It  is  stated  that  Alexander  was  really 
wounded  in  the  head  by  a  stone,  in  the 
action  with  the  lUyrians  (Plutarch, 
Fortun.  Alex.  p.  327). 

'  Arrian,  i.  7,  i;  compare  Deinarchus 
cont.  Demosthenes,  s.  75,  p.  53. 
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They  doubtless  recalled  the  memory  of  Pelopidas,  and  the 
glorious  enterprise,  cherished  by  all  Theban  patriots,  whereby 
he  had  rescued  the  city  from  Spartan  occupation,  forty-six 
years  before.  To  this  appeal  the  Thebans  cordially  responded. 
The  assembly  passed  a  vote,  declaring  severance  from  Mace- 
donia, and  autonomy  of  Thebes — and  naming  as  Boeotarchs 
some  of  the  returned  exiles,  with  others  of  the  same  party, 
for  the  purpose  of  energetic  measures  against  the  garrison  in 
the  Kadmeia.^ 

Unfortunately  for  Thebes,  none  of  these  new  Bceotarchs 
were  men  of  the  stamp  of  Epaminondas,  probably 

X  i\cy  DC  * 

not  even  of  Pelopidas.     Yet  their  scheme,  though  siege  the 
from  its  melancholy  result  it  is  generally  denounced  mans  in 
as  insane,  really  promised  better  at  first  than  that  meia-aid 
of  the  anti-Spartan  conspirators  in  380  B.C     The  from  other 
Kadmeia  was  instantly   summoned  ;    hopes  being  FavotJ^Ue 
perhaps  indulged,  that  the  Macedonian  commander  ^^£^ 
would  surrender  it  with  as  little  resistance  as  the  butnoaS*-' 
Spartan  harmost  had  done.     But  such  hopes  were 
not  realized.     Philip  had  probably  caused  the  citadel  to  be 
both  strengthened  and  provisioned.     The  garrison  defied  the 
Theban  leaders,  who  did  not  feel  themselves  strong  enough 
to  give  orders  for  an  assault,  as  Pelopidas  in  his  time  was 
prepared  to  do,  if  surrender  had  been  denied.*    They  con- 
tented themselves  with  drawing  and  guarding  a  double  line 
of  drcumvallation  round  the  Kadmeia,  so  as  to  prevent  both 
sallies  from  within  and  supplies  from  without^    They  then 
sent  envoys  in  the  melancholy  equipment  of  suppliants,  to 
the  Arcadians  and  others,  representing  that  their  recent  move- 
ment was  directed,  not  against  Hellenic  union,  but  against 
Macedonian  oppression  and  outrage,  which  pressed  upon  them 
with  intolerable  bitterness.    As   Greeks  and   freemen  they 
entreated  aid  to  rescue  them  from  such  a  calamity.     They 
obtained  much  favourable  sympathy,  with  some  promise  and 
even  half-performance.   Many  of  the  leading  orators  at  Athens 
— Demosthenes,  Lykui^us,  Hyperid^s,  and  others — together 
with  the  military  men  Charid^mus  and  EphfaltSs — strongly 
urged  their  countrymen  to  declare  in  favour  of  Thebes  and 


*  Arrian.  i,  7,  3-17.    •  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  4,  ii.  See  ch.lxxvii.  of  this  History. 

•  Arrian,  i.  7,  14. 
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send  aid  against  the  Kadmeia.  But  the  citizens  generally, 
following  Demadds  and  Phokion,  waited  to  be  better  assured 
both  of  Alexander's  death  and  of  its  consequences,  before 
they  would  incur  the  hazard  of  open  hostility  against  Mace- 
donia, though  they  seem  to  have  declared  sympathy  with  the 
Theban  revolution.^  Demosthenes  farther  went  as  envoy  into 
Peloponnesus,  while  the  Macedonian  Antipater  also  sent  round 
urgent  applications  to  the  Peloponnesian  cities,  requiring  their 
contingents,  as  members  of  the  confederacy  under  Alexander, 
to  act  against  Thebes.  The  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  backed 
by  his  money,  or  by  Persian  money  administered  through 
him,  prevailed  on  the  Peloponnesians  to  refuse  compliance 
with  Antipater,  and  to  send  no  contingents  against  Thebes.' 
The  Eleians  and  -/Etolians  held  out  general  assurances  favour- 
able to  the  revolution  at  Thebes,  while  the  Arcadians  even 
went  so  far  as  to  send  out  some  troops  to  second  it,  though 
they  did  not  advance  beyond  the  isthmus.^ 

Here  was  a  crisis  in  Grecian  affairs,  opening  new  possibili- 
ties for  the  recovery  of  freedom.  Had  the  Arcadians 
Thebes,  and  and  othcr  Grccks  lent  decisive  aid  to  Thebes — had 
ilot^nfa-'  Athens  acted  even  with  as  much  energy  as  she  did 
^**""  *•  twelve  years  afterwards  during  the  Lamian  war,  occu- 
pying Thermopylae  with  an  army  and  a  fleet — the  gates  of 
Greece  might  well  have  been  barred  against  a  new  Mace- 
donian force,  even  with  Alexander  alive  and  at  its  head. 
That  the  struggle  of  Thebes  was  not  regarded  at  the  time, 
even  by  macedonising  Greeks,  as  hopeless,  is  shown  by  the 
subsequent  observations  both  of  iEschin^s  and  Deinarchus  at 
Athens.  iEschin^s  (delivering  five  years  afterwards  his  oration 
against  Ktesiphon)  accuses  Demosthenes  of  having  by  his 
perverse  backwardness  brought  about  the  ruin  of  Thebes. 
The  foreign  mercenaries  forming  part  of  the  garrison  of  the 
Kadmeia  were  ready  (iEschin^s  affirms)  to  deliver  up  that 
fortress,  on  receiving  five  talents :  the  Arcadian  generals  would 


*  Diodor.  xvii.  8. 

*  Deinarchus  cont.  Demosth.  p.  I4> 
s.  19.  Koi  *ApK^»y  riK6yr»v  tis  lirBfthy, 
Kal  r^v  ixhf  irapk  'Avrtwdrpov  vp^fieiav 
AtrpoKTov  &iro<rTctX<£rrwy,  &c. 

In  the  vote  passed  by  the  people  of 
Athens  some  years  afterwards,  awarding 
a  statue  and  other  honours  to  Demo-  j  Kteslphont.  p.  634. 
sthenes,  these  proceedings  in  Pelopon- 


nesus are  enumerated  among  his  titles 
to  public  gratitude — icol  &s  iKa\vff€ 
ncAoiroyn}(rlovf  iirl  S^fias  'AA«{<b^f>r 
fioTl^^att  XP^t"'^^  ^^*  *"^  ainhs  rrpta- 
fif^as,  &c  (Plutarch,  Vit  X.  Orator, 
p.  850.) 

•   Arrian,    L    lo,  2;   iEschines  adv. 
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have  brought  up  their  troops  to  the  aid  of  Thebes,  if  nine  or 
ten  talents  had  been  paid  to  them — ^having  repudiated  the 
solicitations  of  Antipater.  Demosthenes  (say  these  two  ora- 
tors) having  in  his  possession  300  talents  from  the  Persian 
king,  to  instigate  anti-Macedonian  movements  in  Greece,  was 
supplicated  by  the  Theban  envoys  to  furnish  money  for  these 
purposes,  but  refused  the  request,  kept  the  money  for  himself, 
and  thus  prevented  both  the  surrender  of  the  Kadmeia  and 
the  onward  march  of  the  Arcadians.*  The  charge  here  ad- 
vanced against  Demosthenes  appears  utterly  incredible.  To 
suppose  that  anti-Macedonian  movements  counted  for  so  little 
in  his  eyes,  is  an  hypothesis  belied  by  his  whole  history.  But 
the  fact  that  such  allegations  were  made  by  iEschin^s  only 
five  years  afterwards,  proves  the  reports  and  the  feelings  of 
the  time — that  the  chances  of  successful  resistance  to  Mace- 
donia on  the  part  of  the  Thebans  were  not  deemed  unfavour- 
able. And  when  the  Athenians,  following  the  counsels  of 
Demadfis  and  Phokion,  refused  to  aid  Thebes  or  occupy  Ther- 
mopylae— they  perhaps  consulted  the  safety  of  Athens  sepa- 
rately, but  they  receded  from  the  generous  and  Pan-hellenic 
patriotism  which  had  animated  their  ancestors  against  Xerxds 
and  Mardonius.* 

The  Thebans,  though  left  in  this  ungenerous  isolation, 
pressed  the  blockade  of  the  Kadmeia,  and  would  presently 
have  reduced  the  Macedonian  garrison,  had  they  not  been 
surprised  by  the  awestriking  event  of  Alexander  arriving  in 
j>erson  at  Onch^stus  in  Boeotia,  at  the  head  of  his  victorious 
army.     The  first  news  of  his  being  alive  was  furnished  by 


*  iEschines  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  634; 
Delnarch.  adv.  Demosth.  p.  15,  16,  s. 
19-22. 

'  See  Herod,  viii.  143.  Demosthenes 
in  his  orations  frequently  insists  on  the 
different  rank  and  position  of  Athens, 
as  compared  with  those  of  the  smaller 
Grecian  states — and  on  the  higher  and 
more  arduous  obligations  consequent 
thereupon.  This  is  one  grand  point  of 
distinction  between  his  policy  and  that 
of  Phokion.  See  a  striking  passage  in 
the  speech  De  Coronfi,  p.  245,  s.  77; 
and  Orat  De  RepubL  Ordinand.  p.  167, 

s.  37. 
Isokrat^s  holds  the    same    language 

touching  the  obligations  of  Sparta, — 

in  the  speech  which  he  puts  into  the 


mouth  of  Archidamus.  "  No  one  will 
quarrel  with  Epidaurians  and  Phliasians^ 
for  looking  only  how  they  can  get 
through  and  keep  themselves  in  being. 
But  for  Lacedaemonians,  it  is  impossible 
to  aim  simply  at  preservation  and 
nothing  beyond — by  any  means,  what- 
ever they  may  be.  If  we  cannot  pre- 
serve ourselves  with  honour,  we  ought 
to  prefer  a  glorious  death.*'  (Isokrat^s, 
Orat.  vi.  Archid.  s.  106.) 

The  backward  and  narrow  policy, 
which  Isokrates  here  proclaims  as  nt 
for  Epidaurus  and  Phhus,  but  not  for 
Sparta  —  is  precisely  what  Phokion 
always  recommended  for  Athens,  even 
while  Philip's  power  was  yet  nascent 
and  unsettled. 
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his  arrival  at  Onch^stus.  No  one  could  at  first  believe  the 
fact.  The  Theban  leaders  contended  that  it  was  another 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Aeropus,  at  the  head  of  a  Macedonian 
army  of  relief.* 

In  this  incident  we  may  note  two  features,  which  charac- 
^^p^    J     terized  Alexander  to  the  end  of  his  life ;  matchless 

march  and  ' 

unexpected    celerity  of  movement,  and  no  less  remarkable  favour 

amval  of  •' 

Alexander     of  fortunc.      Had  news  of  the  Theban  rising  first 

with  his  1         TN  1  «  !• 

wroybeforc  rcachcd  him  while  on  the  Danube  or  among  the  dis- 
Hisgoiid  tant  Triballi, — or  even  embarrassed  in  the  difficult 
to  the  time  rcgion  found  Pelion, — he  could  hardly  by  any  effort 
the  news,  havc  arrived  in  time  to  save  the  Kadmeia.  But  he 
learnt  it  just  when  he  had  vanquished  Kleitus  and  Glaukiast 
so  that  his  hands  were  perfectly  free — and  also  when  he  was 
in  a  position  peculiarly  near  and  convenient  for  a  straight 
march  into  Greece  without  going  back  to  Pella.  From  the 
pass  of  Tschangon  (or  of  the  river  Devol),  near  which  Alex- 
ander's last  victories  were  gained,  his  road  lay  southward, 
following  downwards  in  part  the  higher  course  of  the  river 
Haliakmon,  through  Upper  Macedonia  or  the  regions  called 
Eordaea  and  Elymeia  which  lay  on  his  left,  while  the  heights 
of  Pindus  and  the  upper  course  of  the  river  Aous,  occupied  by 
the  Epirots  called  Tymphaei  and  Parauaei,  were  on  the  right 
On  the  seventh  day  of  March,  crossing  the  lower  ridges  of  the 
Cambunian  mountains  (which  separate  Olympus  from  Pindus 
and  Upper  Macedonia  from  Thessaly),  Alexander  reached  the 
Thessalian  town  of  Pelinna.  Six  days  more  brought  him  to 
the  Boeotian  Onch^stus.^  He  was  already  within  Thermopylae, 
before  any  Greeks  were  aware  that  he  was  in  march,  or  even 
that  he  was  alive.  The  question  about  occupying  Thermopylae 
by  a  Grecian  force  was  thus  set  aside.  The  difficulty  of 
forcing  that  pass,  and  the  necessity  of  forestalling  Athens  in  it 
by  stratagem  or  celerity,  was  present  to  the  mind  of  Alex- 
ander, as  it  had  been  to  that  of  Philip  in  his  expedition  of 
346  B.C.  against  the  Phokians. 

His  arrival,  in  itself  a  most  formidable  event,  told  with 
double  force  on  the  Greeks  from  its  extreme  suddenness.    We 


*  Arrian,  i.  7,  9, 

*  Arrian,  L  7,  6.  See  respecting  this 
region,  Colonel  Leake*s  TraveU  in 
Northern  Greece,  ch.  vi.  p.   300304; 


ch.  xxviii.  p.  303-305,  &c. ;  and  for 
Alexander's  line  of  march,  the  map  at 
the  end  of  the  volume. 
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can  hardly  doubt  that  both  Athenians  and  Thebans  had  com- 
munications at  Pella — that  they  looked  upon  any  Macedonian 
invasion  ^  likely  to  come  from  thence — and  that  they  ex- 
pected Alexander  himself  (assuming  him  to  be  still  living, 
contrary  to  their  belief)  back  in  his  capital  before  he  began 
any  new  enterprise.  Upon  this  hypothesis — in  itself  probable, 
and  such  as  would  have  been  realised  if  Alexander  had  not 
already  advanced  so  far  southward  at  the  moment  when  he 
received  the  news  ^ — they  would  at  least  have  known  before- 
hand of  his  approach,  and  would  have  had  the  option  of  a 
defensive  combination  open.  As  it  happened,  his  unexpected 
appearance  in  the  heart  of  Greece  precluded  all  combinations, 
and  checked  all  idea  of  resistance. 

Two  days  after  his  arrival  in  Boeotia,  he  marched  his  army 
round  Thebes,  so  as  to  encamp  on  the  south  side  sicgeof 
of  the  city ;  whereby  he  both  intercepted  the  com-  Prociama- 
munication  of  the  Thebans  with  Athens,  and  exhi-  A?cxiider. 
bited  his  force  more  visibly  to  the  garrison  in  the  Hon  of  the 
Kadmeia.     The  Thebans,  though  alone  and  without  rcsut. 
hope  of  succour,  maintained  their  courage  unshaken.     Alex- 
ander deferred  the  attack  for  a  day  or  two,  in  hopes  that  they 
would  submit ;  he  wished  to  avoid  an  assault  which  might  cost 
the  lives  of  many  of  his  soldiers,  whom  he  required  for  his 
Asiatic  schemes.     He  even  made  public  proclamation,^  de- 
manding the  surrender  of  the  anti-Macedonian  leaders  Phoenix 
and  Prochytfis,  but  offering  to  any  other  Theban  who  chose  to 
quit  the  city,  permission  to  come  and  join  him  on  the  terms 
of  the  convention  sworn  in  the  preceding  autumn.     A  general 
assembly  being  convened,  the  macedonising  Thebans  enforced 
the  prudence  of  submission  to  an  irresistible  force.     But  the 
leaders  recently  returned  from  exile,  who  had  headed  the  rising, 
warmly  opposed  this  proposition,  contending  for  resistance  to 
*the  death.     In  them,  such  resolution  may  not  be  wonderful, 
since  (as  Arrian  ^  remarks)  they  had  gone  too  far  to  hope  for 
lenity.     As  it  appears  however  that  the  mass  of  citizens 
deliberately  adopted  the  same  resolution,  in  spite  of  strong 
persuasion  to  the  contrary,*  we  see  plainly  that  they  had 


'  Diodorus  (xvii.  9)  incorrectly  says  that  Alexander  came  back  unexpectedly 
from  Thrace,    Had  this  been  the  fact,  he  would  have  come  by  Pella. 
•  Diodor.  xvii.  9;  Plutarch,  Alexand.  xi.        •  Arrian,  i.  7,  lo.      *  Diod.  xvii.  9. 
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already  felt  the  bitterness  of  Macedonian  dominion,  and  that 
sooner  than  endure  a  renewal  of  it,  sure  to  be  yet  worse, 
coupled  with  the  dishonour  of  surrendering  their  leaders — 
they  had  made  up  their  minds  to  perish  with  the  freedom 
of  their  city.  At  a  time  when  the  sentiment  of  Hellas  as  an 
autonomous  system  was  passing  away,  and  when  Grecian 
courage  was  degenerating  into  a  mere  instrument  for  the 
aggrandisement  of  Macedonian  chiefs,  these  countrymen  of 
Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas  set  an  example  of  devoted  self- 
sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  Grecian  liberty,  not  less  honourable 
than  that  of  Leonidas  at  Thermopylae,  and  only  less  esteemed 
because  it  proved  infructuous. 

In  reply  to  the  proclamation  of  Alexander,  the  Thebans 
Capture  of  made  from  their  walls  a  counter- proclamation,  de- 
^M^.**^  manding  the  surrender  of  his  officers  Antipater  and 
Jh^^"*^  Philotas,  and  inviting  every  one  to  join  them,  who 
lauon.  desired,  in  concert  with  the  Persian  king  and  the 

Thebans,  to  liberate  the  Greeks  and  put  down  the  despot  of 
Hellas.*  Such  a  haughty  defiance  and  retort  incensed  Alex- 
ander to  the  quick.  He  brought  up  his  battering  engines  and 
prepared  everything  for  storming  the  town.  Of  the  mur- 
derous assault  which  followed,  we  find  different  accounts,  not 
agreeing  with  each  other,  yet  not  wholly  irreconcileable.  It 
appears  that  the  Thebans  had  erected,  probably  in  con- 
nexion with  their  operations  against  the  Kadmeia,  an  outwork 
defended  by  a  double  palisade.  Their  walls  were  guarded  by 
the  least  effective  soldiers,  metics  and  liberated  slaves ;  while 
their  best  troops  were  bold  enough  to  go  forth  in  front  of  the 
gates  and  give  battle.  Alexander  divided  his  army  into  three 
divisions;  one  under  Perdikkas  and  Amyntas,  against  the 
outwork — a  second,  destined  to  combat  the  Thebans  who 
sallied  out — and  a  third,  held  in  reserve.  Between  the  second 
of  these  three  divisions,  and  the  Thebans  in  front  of  the  gates, 
the  battle  was  so  obstinately  contested,  that  success  at  one 
time  seemed  doubtful,  and  Alexander  was  forced  to  order  up 
his  reserve.  The  first  Macedonian  success  was  gained  by 
Perdikkas,*  who,  aided  by  the  division  of  Amyntas  and  also 


^  Diodor.  xvii.  9. 

•  ITie  attack  of  Perdikkas  was  repre- 
sented by  Ptolemy,  from  whom  Arrian 
copies  (i.  8,   i),  not  only  as  being  the 


first  and  only  attack  made  by  the  Mace- 
donian army  on  Thebes,  but  also  as 
made  by  Perdikkas  without  orders  from 
Alexander^  who  was  forced  to  support  it 
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by  the  Agrianian  regiment  and  the  bowmen,  carried  the  first 
of  the  two  outworks,  as  well  as  a  postern  gate  which  had  been 
left  unguarded.  His  troops  also  stormed  the  second  outwork, 
though  he  himself  was  severely  wounded  and  borne  away  to 
the  camp.  Here  the  Theban  defenders  fled  back  into  the 
city,  along  the  hollow  way  which  led  to  the  temple  of  H6ra- 
kl^s,  pursued  by  the  light  troops  in  advance  of  the  rest  Upon 
these  men,  however,  the  Thebans  presently  turned,  repelling 
them  with  the  loss  of  Eurybotas  their  commanding  officer  and 


in  order  to  preserve  Perdikkas  from 
being  overwhelmed  by  the  Thebans. 
According  to  Ptolemy  and  Arrian, 
therefore,  the  storming  of  Thebes  took 
place  both  without  the  orders,  and 
against  the  wishes,  of  Alexander ;  the 
capture  moreover  was  effected  rapidly 
with  little  trouble  to  the  besieging  army 
(^  iXuffis  9t*  6\iyou  re  Koi  ou  ^v$'  irSvtf 
T&¥  k\6pruv  |i/reycx0c<ora,  Arr.  i.  9, 
9):  the  bloodshed  and  pillage  were  com- 
mitted by  the  vindictive  sentiment  of 
the  Boeotian  allies. 

Diodorus  had  before  him  a  very  dif- 
ferent account.  He  affirms  that  Alex- 
ander both  combined  and  ordered  the 
assault — that  the  Thebans  behaved  like 
bold  and  desperate  men,  resisting  ob- 
stinately and  for  a  long  time — that  the 
slaughter  afterwards  was  committed  by 
the  general  body  of  the  assailants  ;  the 
Boeotian  allies  being  doubtless  con- 
spicuous among  them.  Diodorus  gives 
this  account  at  some  length,  and 
with  his  customary  rhetorical  amplifica- 
tions. Plutarch  and  Justin  are  more 
brief;  but  coincide  in  the  same  general 
view,  and  not  in  that  of  Arrian.  Poly- 
aenus  again  (iv.  3,  12)  gives  something 
different  from  all. 

To  me  it  appears  that  the  narrative 
of  Diodorus  is  (in  its  basis,  and  striking 
off  rhetorical  amplifications)  more  cre- 
dible than  that  of  Arrian.  Admitting 
the  attack  made  by  Perdikkas,  I  con- 
ceive it  to  have  been  a  portion  of  the 
general  plan  of  Alexander.  I  cannot 
think  it  probable  that  Perdikkas  attacked 
without  orders,  or  that  Thebes  was  cap- 
tured with  little  resistance.  It  was 
captured  by  one  assault  (i^chines  adv. 
Ktesiph.  p.  524),  but  by  an  assault  well 
combined  and  stoutly  contested— not  by 
one  begun  without  preparation  or  order, 
and  successful  after  hardly  any  resist- 
ance. Alexander,  after  having  offered 
what  he  thought  liberal  terms,  was  not 


the  man  to  shrink  from  carrying  his 
point  by  force ;  nor  would  the  Thebans 
have  refused  those  terms,  unless  their 
minds  had  been  made  up  for  strenuous 
and  desperate  defence,  without  hope  of 
ultimate  success. 

What  authority  Diodorus  followed, 
we  do  not  know.  He  may  have  fol- 
lowed Kleitarchus,  a  contemporary  and 
an  ^olian,  who  must  have  had  good 
means  of  information  respecting  such 
an  event  as  the  capture  of  Thebes  (see 
Geier,  Alexandri  M.  Historiarum  Scrip- 
tores  setate  suppares.  Lips.  1S44,  p. 
6-152  ;  and  Vossius,  De  Historicis 
Gnecis,  i.  x.  p.  90,  ed.  Westermann). 
I  have  due  respect  for  the  authority  of 
Ptolemy,  but  I  cannot  go  along  with 
Geier  and  other  critics  who  set  aside  all 
other  witnesses,  even  contemporary, 
respecting  Alexander,  as  worthy  of  little 
credit,  unless  where  such  witnesses  are 
confirmed  by  Ptolemy  or  Aristobulus. 
We  must  remember  that  Ptolemy  did 
not  compose  his  book  until  after  he  be- 
came king  of  Egypt,  in  306  B.C;  nor 
indeed  until  afler  the  battle  of  Ipsus  in 
301,  according  to  Geier  (p.  1);  at  least 
twenty-nine  years  after  the  sack  of 
Thebes.  Moreover,  Ptolemy  was  not 
ashamed  of  what  Geier  calls  (p.  11)  the 
"pious  fraud"  of  announcing,  that  two 
speaking  serpents  conducted  the  army 
\  of  Alexander  to  the  holy  precinct  of 
Zeus  Ammon  (Arrian,  iii.  3).  Lastly, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  depositions 
which  ai%  found  in  other  historians,  but 
not  in  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus,  relate 
principally  to  matters  discreditable  to 
Alexander.  That  Ptolemy  and  Aristo- 
hyxXMsforgoi  or  omittedt  is  in  my  judgement 
far  more  probable,  than  that  other  his- 
torians invented.  Admiring  biographers 
would  easily  excuse  themselves  for  re- 
fusing to  proclaim  to  the  world  such  acts 
as  the  massacre  of  the  Branchidae,  or  the 
dragging  of  the  wounded  Batis  at  Gaza. 
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seventy  men  slain.  In  pursuing  these  bowmen,  the  ranks  of 
the  Thebans  became  somewhat  disordered,  so  that  they  were 
unable  to  resist  the  steady  chaise  of  the  Macedonian  guards 
and  heavy  infantry  coming  up  in  support  They  were  broken, 
and  pushed  back  into  the  city ;  their  rout  being  rendered  still 
more  complete  by  a  sally  of  the  Macedonian  garrison  out  of 
the  Kadmeia.  The  assailants  being  victorious  on  this  side,  the 
Thebans  who  were  maintaining  the  combat  without  the  gates 
were  compelled  to  retreat,  and  the  advancing  Macedonians 
forced  their  way  into  the  town  along  with  them.  Within  the 
town,  however,  the  fighting  still  continued  ;  the  Thebans 
resisting  in  organised  bodies  as  long  as  they  could ;  and  when 
broken,  still  resisting  even  single-handed.  None  of  the  mili- 
tary population  sued  for  mercy ;  most  of  them  were  slain  in 
the  streets  ;  but  a  few  cavalry  and  infantry  cut  their  way  out 
into  the  plain  and  escaped.  The  fight  now  d^enerated  into 
a  carnage.  The  Macedonians  with  their  Paeonian  contingents 
were  incensed  with  the  obstinate  resistance ;  while  various 
Greeks  serving  as  auxiliaries — Phokians,  Orchomenians,  Thes- 
pians, Plataeans, — had  to  avenge  ancient  and  g^evous  injuries 
endured  from  Thebes.  Such  furious  feelings  were  satiated  by 
an  indiscriminate  massacre  of  all  who  came  in  their  way,  with- 
out distinction  of  age  or  sex— old  men,  women,  and  children, 
in  houses  and  even  in  temples.  This  wholesale  slaughter 
was  accompanied  of  course  by  all  the  plunder  and  manifold 
outrage  with  which  victorious  assailants  usually  reward 
themselves.^ 

More  than  five  hundred  Macedonians  are  asserted  to  have 
Thebes  is  been  slain,  and  six  thousand  Thebans.  Thirty  thou- 
Th^in'***  sand  captives  were  collected.*  The  final  destiny  of 
S2ivM;'3lc  these  captives,  and  of  Thebes  itself,  was  submitted 
dutributcd  by  Alexander  to  the  Orchomenians,  Plataeans,  Pho- 
ndghto?^-  kians,  and  other  Grecian  auxiliaries  in  the  assault, 
ing  a  cs.  j^^  must  havc  known  well  beforehand  what  the  sen- 
tence of  such  judges  would  be.  They  pronounced,  that  the 
city  of  Thebes  should  be  razed  to  the  ground  :  that  the  Kad- 
meia  alone  should  be  maintained,  as  a  military  post  with 
Macedonian  garrison:  that  the  Theban  territory  should  be 


•  Arrian,  i.  8 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  12,  13.     I  (Alexand.  ii)  agree  in  giving  the  totals 
Diodorus   (xvii.   14)   and    Plutarch  (  of  6000  and  30,00a 
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distributed  among  the  allies  themselves  :  that  Orchomenus 
and  Platsea  should  be  rebuilt  and  fortified  :  that  all  the  cap- 
tive Thebans,  men,  women,  and  children,  should  be  sold  as 
slaves — excepting  only  priests  and  priestesses,  and  such  as 
were  connected  by  recognised  ties  of  hospitality  with  Philip  or 
Alexander,  or  such  as  had  been  proxeni  of  the  Macedonians  : 
that  the  Thebans  who  had  escaped  should  be  proclaimed 
outlaws,  liable  to  arrest  and  death,  wherever  they  were  found : 
and  that  every  Grecian  city  should  be  interdicted  from  har- 
bouring them.* 

This  overwhelming  sentence,  in  spite  of  an  appeal  for  lenity 
by  a  Theban*  named  Kleadas,  was  passed  by  the  xhoKad- 
Grecian  auxiliaries  of  Alexander,  and  executed  by  SSfswa*^ 
Alexander  himself,  who  made  but  one  addition  to  the  miiiiarj"**" 
excepting  clauses.  He  left  the  house  of  Pindar  ISttibution 
standing,  and  spared  the  descendants  of  the  poet  iKbjS* 
With  these  reserves,  Thebes  was  effaced  from  the  ^^^^t 
earth.  The  Theban  territory  was  partitioned  among  '*^'*** 
the  reconstituted  cities  of  Orchomenus  and  Plataea.  Nothing, 
except  the  Macedonian  military  post  at  the  Kadmeia,  remained 
to  mark  the  place  where  the  chief  of  the  Boeotian  confederacy 
had  once  stood.  The  captives  were  all  sold,  and  are  said  to 
have  yielded  440  talents  ;  large  prices  being  offered  by  bidders 
from  feelings  of  hostility  towards  the  city.^  Diodorus  tells  us 
that  this  sentence  was  passed  by  the  general  synod  of  Greeks. 
But  we  are  not  called  upon  to  believe  that  this  synod,  sub- 
servient though  it  was  sure  to  be  when  called  upon  to  delibe- 
rate under  the  armed  force  of  Alexander,  could  be  brought  to 
sanction  such  a  ruin  upon  one  of  the  first  and  most  ancient 
Hellenic  cities.  For  we  learn  from  Arrian  that  the  question 
was  discussed  and  settled  only  by  the  Grecian  auxiliaries  who 
had  taken  part  with  Alexander  ;*  and  that  the  sentence  there- 
fore represents  the  bitter  antipathies  of  the  Orchomenians, 
Plataeans,  &c.  Without  doubt,  these  cities  had  sustained  harsh 
and  cruel  treatment  from  Thebes.  In  so  far  as  they  were 
concerned,  the  retribution  upon  the  Thebans  was   merited. 


•  Arrian,  i.  9  ;  Diodor.  xvii.  14. 

•  Justin,  xi.  4. 

•  Diodor.  xvii.  14 ;  Justin,  xi.  4 ; 
**prctium  non  ex  ementium  commodo, 
sed  ex  inimicorum  odio  extenditur." 


*  Arrian,  i.  9,  13.   To??  8i  juera<rxov<ri 
rov  Kfryov  ^ufifjuixoist  oh  5i)  Koi  ^ir^pcifrcy 

l8o|c,  &c. 
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Those  persons,  however,  who  (as  Arrian  tells  us)  pronounced 
the  catastrophe  to  be  a  divine  judgement  upon  Thebes  for 
having  joined  Xerxes  against  Greece  ^  a  century  and  a  half 
before, — must  have  forgotten  that  not  only  the  Orchomenians, 
but  even  Alexander  of  Macedon,  the  namesake  and  prede- 
cessor of  the  destroying  conqueror,  had  served  in  the  array  of 
Xerxes  along  with  the  Thebans. 

Arrian  vainly  endeavours  to  transfer  from  Alexander  to  the 
Sentiments  miuor  Bocotian  towns  the  odium  of  this  cruel  destruc- 
der.  at  the  tion,  Unparalleled  in  Grecian  history  (as  he  himself 
afterwards,  says),  whcn  wc  loolc  to  the  magnitude  of  the  city ; 
tS^e-'"*^  yet  surpassed  in  the  aggregate  by  the  subversion, 
TKib<ir  under  the  arms  of  Philip,  of  no  less  than  thirty-two 
free  Chalkidic  cities,  thirteen  years  before.  The  known  anti- 
pathy of  these  Boeotians  was  invoked  by  Alexander  to  colour 
an  infliction  which  satisfied  at  once  his  sentiment,  by  destroy- 
ing an  enemy  who  defied  him — and  his  policy,  by  serving  as 
a  terrific  example  to  keep  down  other  Greeks.^  But  though 
such  were  the  views  which  governed  him  at  the  moment,  he 
came  afterwards  to  look  back  upon  the  proceeding  with  shame 
and  sorrow.  The  shock  to  Hellenic  feeling,  when  a  city  was 
subverted,  arose  not  merely  from  the  violent  extinction  of  life, 
property,  liberty,  and  social  or  political  institutions — but  also 
from  the  obliteration  of  legends  and  the  suppression  of  re- 
ligious observances,  thus  wronging  and  provoking  the  local 
Gods  and  heroes.  We  shall  presently  find  Alexander  himself 
sacrificing  at  Ilium,^  in  order  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Priam, 


'  Arrian,  i.  9,  10.  He  informs  us  (i.  '  man*s  work  respecting  the  Hindoos, 
9,  12)  that  there  were  many  previous  1  whose  religious  feelings  are  on  so  many 
portents  which  foreshadowed  this  ruin :  !  points  analogous  to  uiose  of  the  Ucl- 
Diodorus  (xvii.    10),   on   the  contrary,  |  lenes : — 

enumerates  many   previous    signs,   all  j      "  Human    sacrifices    were    certainly 
tending  to  encourage  the  Thebans.  I  offered  in  the  city  of  Saugor  during  the 

*  Plutarch,  Alex.  11.  ^  fihf  ir6\is  \  whole  Mahratta  government,  up  to 
IJXw  Kol  iioffwaaduffa  KarnrKdipfi,  rh  iiky  the  year  1 800 — when  they  were  put  a 
Z\ov  Tpoffiioiciiaayros  ahrov  rohs  *EX-  !  stop  to  by  the  local  governor,  Assa 
\riyas  irdBfi  rriXiKointif  4icw\ay4rras  koX  !  Sahib,  a  very  humane  man.  I  once 
irr^^oKras  irptfiiia'tiyj  HXXms  re  koI  icaX-  .  heard  a  learned  Brahmin  priest  say 
Konriaantyov  x<viC*^<'^^  '''o<^  f&i^  av/i/id'  that  he  thought  the  decline  of  his  (Assa 
Xf>v  iyicKiifiaatv.  I  Sahib*s)   family  and  government  arose 

•  Arrian,  i.  ii,  13.  To  illustrate  from  this  innovation.  *  There  is  (said 
farther  the  feeling  of  the  Greeks  re-  he)  no  sin  in  not  offering  human  sacri- 
specting  the  wrath  of  the  Gods  arising  fices  to  the  Gods,  where  none  have  been 
from  the  discontinuance  of  worship  offered ;  ^/  wAtr^  the  Gods  have  been 
where  it  had  been  long  continued — I  1  accustometi  to  them^  they  are  very  na- 
transcribe  a  passage  from  Colonel  Sice-     turally  annoyed  what  the  rite  is  abolished. 


K 
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still  subsisting  and  efficacious,  against  himself  and  his  race,  as 
being  descended  from  Neoptolemus  the  slayer  of  Priam.  By 
his  harsh  treatment  of  Thebes,  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
Dionysus,  the  god  of  wine,  said  to  have  been  bom  in  that  city, 
and  one  of  the  principal  figures  in  Theban  legend.  It  was  to 
inspirations  of  the  offended  Dionysus  that  Alexander  believed 
himself  to  owe  that  ungovernable  drunken  passion  under 
which  he  afterwards  killed  Kleitus,  as  well  as  the  refusal  of 
his  Macedonian  soldiers  to  follow  him  farther  into  India.^  If 
Alexander  in  after  days  thus  repented  of  his  own  act,  we  may 
be  sure  that  the  like  repugnance  was  felt  still  more  strongly 
by  others ;  and  we  can  understand  the  sentiment  under  which, 
a  few  years  after  his  decease,  the  Macedonian  Kassander,  son 
of  Antipater,  restored  the  destroyed  city. 

At  the  time,  however,  the  effect  produced  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  Thebes  was  one  of  unmitigated  terror  through-  Extreme 
out  the  Grecian  cities.    All  of  them  sought  to  make  {SS.g^o'lSr* 
their  peace  with  the  conqueror.    The  Arcadian  con-  S^i^thy 
tingent  not  only  returned  home  from  the  Isthmus,  but  Athenians 
even  condemned  their  leaders  to  death.    The  Eleians  Jhri^cban 
recalled  their  chief  macedonising  citizens  out  of  exile  ****^* 
into  ascendency  at  home.     Each  tribe  of  iCtolians  sent  envoys 
to  Alexander,  entreating  forgiveness  for  their  manifestations 
against  him.    At  Athens,  we  read  with  surprise,  that  on  the 
very  day  when  Thebes  was  assaulted  and  taken,  the  great 
festival  of  Eleusinian  D6m6t6r,  with  its  multitudinous  proces- 
sion of  votaries  from  Athens  to  Eleusis,  was  actually  taking 
place,  at  a  distance  of  two  days*  march  from  the  besieged  city. 
Most  Theban  fugitives  who  contrived  to  escape,  fled  to  Attica 
as  the  nearest  place  of  refuge,  communicating  to  the  Athenians 
their  own  distress  and  terror.     The  festival  was  forthwith  sus- 
pended.    Every  one  hurried   within  the  walls  of  Athens,* 


and  visit  the  place  and  people  with  all 
kinds  0/ calamity.*  The  priest  did  not 
seem  to  think  that  there  was  anything 
singular  in  this  mode  of  reasoning : 
perliaps  three  Brahmin  priests  out  of 
lour  would  have  reasoned  in  the  same 
manner."  (Sleeman,  Rambles  and  Re- 
collections of  an  Indian  Official,  vol.  i. 
ch.  XV.  p.  I  JO.) 

*  Plutarch,  Alex.  13:  compare  Justin, 
xi.  4;   and  Isokrates  ad  Pnilipp.  (Or. 


V.  s.  35),  where  he  recommends  Thebes 
to  Philip  on  the  ground  of  pre-eminent 
worship  towards  Herakles. 

It  deserves  notice,  that  while  Alex- 
ander himself  repented  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Thebes,  the  macedonising  orator 
at  Athens  describes  it  as  a  just,  though 
deplorable  penalty,  brought  by  the 
Thebans  upon  themselves  by  reckless 
insanitv  of  conduct  (iEschinIs  adv. 
Ktesiph.  p.  524).         *  Arrian,  i.  10,  4. 
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carrying  with  him  his  moveable  property  into  a  state  of 
security.  Under  the  general  alarm  prevalent,  that  the  con- 
queror would  march  directly  into  Attica,  and  under  the  hurry 
of  preparation  for  defence,  the  persons  both  most  alarmed  and 
most  in  real  danger  were,  of  course,  Demosthente,  Lykui^^ 
Charid^mus,  and  those  others  who  had  been  loudest  in  speech 
against  Macedonia,  and  had  tried  to  prevail  on  the  Athen- 
ians to  espouse  openly  the  cause  of  Thebes.  Yet  notwith- 
standing such  terror  of  consequences  to  themselves,  the 
Athenians  afforded  shelter  and  sympathy  to  the  miserable 
Theban  fugitives.  They  continued  to  do  this  even  when  they 
must  have  known  that  they  were  contravening  the  edict  of 
proscription  just  sanctioned  by  Alexander. 

Shortly  afterwards,  envoys  arrived  from  that  monarch  with 
a  menacing  letter,  formally  demanding  the  surrender 

Alexander  -      .    ,  ^  ,        ,.  .   .  /.    a    i  -r^ 

demands  of  eight  or  tcn  leadmg  citizens  of  Athens — Demo- 
dcrof  the  sthen^s,  Lykurgus,  Hyperid^,  Polyeuktus,  Moerokl^s, 
Macedonian  Diotimus,^  Ephialt^s,  and  Charid^mus.  Of  these 
Athens,  the  first  four  were  eminent  orators,  the  last  two 
deb^lt  military  men ;  all  strenuous  advocates  of  an  anti- 
The^d^mand  Maccdouian  poHcy.  Alexander  in  his  letter  de- 
nounced the  ten  as  the  causes  of  the  battle  of  Chae- 
roneia,  of  the  offensive  resolutions  which  had  been  adopted  at 
Athens  after  the  death  of  Philip,  and  even  of  the  recent  hostile 
proceedings  of  the  Thebans.^  This  momentous  summons,  in- 
volving the  right  of  free  speech  and  public  debate  at  Athens, 
was  submitted  to  the  assembly.  A  similar  demand  had  just 
been  made  upon  the  Thebans,  and  the  consequences  of  refusal 
were  to  be  read  no  less  plainly  in  the  destruction  of  their  (uty 
than  in  the  threats  of  the  conqueror.  That  even  under  such 
trying  circumstances,  neither  orators  nor  people  fsdled  in 
courage — ^we  know  as  a  general  fact ;  though  we  have  not  the 
advantage  (as  Livy  had  in  his  time)  of  reading  the  speeches 


*  The  name  of  Diotimus  is  mentioned 
by  Arrian  (i.  lo,  6),  but  not  by  Plutarch; 
who  names  Demon  instead  of  him  (Plu- 
tarch, Demosth.  c  23),  and  Kallisthenes 
instead  of  Hyperidfe.  We  know  no- 
thing about  Diotimus,  except  that  Demo- 
sthen^  (De  Coronil,  p.  204)  alludes  to 
him  along  with  Charid^mus,  as  having 
■'— -*    ~    expression    of    gratitude 


received    an 


from  the  people,  in  requital  for  a  present 
of  shields  which  he  had  made,  He  is 
mentioned  also,  along  with  Charid^os 
and  others,  in  the  third  of  the  Demo- 
sthenic epistles,  p.  1482. 

'  Arrian.  i.  10^  6 ;  Plutarch,  Vit  X. 
Orat  p.  847.  ^(jfrct  tsbrhy  (Demo- 
sthenes) iaruXitp  cl  /n)  Zoiffotuf.  Diodor. 
xvii  15;  Plutarch,  Demosth.  23. 
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made  in  the  debate.^  Demosthenes,  insisting  that  the  fate  of 
the  citizens  generally  could  not  be  severed  from  that  of  the 
specific  victims,  is  said  to  have  recounted  in  the  course  of  his 
speech,  the  old  fable— of  the  wolf  requiring  the  sheep  to  make 
over  to  him  their  protecting  dogs,  as  a  condition  of  peace — 
and  then  devouring  the  unprotected  sheep  forthwith.  He, 
and  those  demanded  along  with  him,  claimed  the  protection 
of  the  people,  in  whose  cause  alone  they  had  incurred  the  wrath 
of  the  conqueror.  Phokion  on  the  other  hand — silent  at  first, 
and  rising  only  under  constraint  by  special  calls  from  the 
popular  voice — contended  that  there  was  not  force  enough  to 
resist  Alexander,  and  that  the  persons  in  question  must  be 
given  up.  He  even  made  appeal  to  themselves  individually* 
reminding  them  of  the  self-devotion  of  the  daughters  of  Erech- 
theus,  memorable  in  Attic  legend — and  calling  on  them  to 
surrender  themselves  voluntarily  for  the  purpose  of  averting 
public  calamity.  He  added,  that  he  (Phokion)  would  rejoice 
to  offer  up  either  himself,  or  his  best  friend,  if  by  such  sacrifice 
he  could  save  the  city.*  Lykurgus,  one  of  the  orators,  whose 
extradition  was  required,  answered  this  speech  of •  Phokion 
with  vehemence  and  bitterness;  and  the  public  sentiment 
went  along  with  him,  indignantly  repudiating  Phokion's 
advice.  By  a  resolute  patriotism  highly  honourable  at  this 
trying  juncture,  it  was  decreed  that  the  persons  demanded 
should  not  be  surrendered.® 

On  the  motion  of  Demadte,  an    embassy  was    sent  to 
Alexander,  deprecating  his  wrath  against  the  ten,  »  ^^    ^ 
and  engaging  to  punish  them  by  judicial  sentence,  if  the  Aihe- 
any  crime  could  be  proved  against  them.    Demadfis,  ^«ander. 
who  is  said  to  have  received  from  Demosthenfis  a  suaddto 
bribe  of  five  talents,  undertook  this  mission.    But  the  refusal, 
Alexander  was  at  first  inexorable  ;  refusing  even  to  satisfied 
hear  the  envoys,  and  persisting  in  his  requisition.     It  banishment 
was  only  by  the  intervention  of  a  second  embassy,  d«mus  ^ 
headed  by  Phokion,  that  a  remission  of  terms  was 
obtained.    Alexander  was  persuaded  to  withdraw  his  requisi- 


'  Livy,  ix.  i8.  "(Alexander),  ad- 
versus  qaem  Athenis,  in  civitate  fracta 
Macedonum  armis,  cernente  tummaxime 
prope  fumantes  Thebarum  ruinas,  con- 
cionari  libere  ausi  sint  homines, — id  qnod 
ex  monumentis  orationum  patet,^'  &c 


•  Platarch,  Phokion,  9-175  Diodor. 
xvii.  15. 

*  Diodor.  xvii.  15.^  *0  W  Ziifios  roO- 
rov  fiky  (Phokion)  rois  Bopifiois  i^4$a\€, 
vpoffdrrtts  oKoivy  robs  \oyovs, 

2   N   2 
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tion,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  the  banishment  of  Charidftmus 
and  Ephialt£s,  the  two  anti-Macedonian  military  leaders. 
Both  of  them  accordingly^  and  seemingly  other  Athenians 
with  them,  passed  into  Asia,  where  they  took  service  under 
Darius.* 

It  was  indeed  no  part  of  Alexander's  plan  to  undertake  a 
siege  of  Athens,  which  might  prove  long  and  difficult,  since 
the  Athenians  had  a  superior  naval  force,  with  the  sea  open 
to  them,  and  the  chance  of  effective  support  from  Persia. 
When  therefore  he  saw  that  his  demand  for  the  ten  orators 
would  be  firmly  resisted,  considerations  of  policy  gradually 
overcame  his  wrath,  and  induced  him  to  relax. 

Phokion  returned  to  Athens  as  the  bearer  of  Alexander's 
inflaence  of  coucessious,  thus  relieving  the  Athenians  from  ex- 
SSinbe^  treme  anxiety  and  peril  His  influence — ^already 
te^*^*'  great  and  of  long  standing,  since  for  years  past  he 
jj^^^  had  been  perpetually  re-elected  general — became 
atAtheitt.  greater  than  ever,  while  that  of  Demosthente  and 
the  other  anti-Macedonian  orators  must  have  been  lowered 
It  was  ne  mean  advantage  to  Alexander,  victorious  as  he  was, 
to  secure  the  incorruptible  Phokion  as  leader  of  the  macedon- 
ising  party  at  Athens.  His  projects  against  Persia  were  mainly 
exposed  to  failure  from  the  possibility  of  opposition  being 
raised  against  him  in  Greece  by  the  agency  of  Persian  money 
and  ships.  To  keep  Athens  out  of  such  combinations,  he  had 
to  rely  upon  the  personal  influence  and  party  of  Phokion,  whom 


*  Arrian,  L  lo,  8 ;  Diodor.  xviL  15 ; 
Plutarch,  Phokion,  17;  Justin,  xL  4; 
Deinarchus  cont  Demosth.  p.  26. 

Arrian  states  that  the  visit  of  Demades 
with  nine  other  Athenian  envoys  to 
Alexander,  occurred /ri<?r  to  the  demand 
of  Alexander  for  the  extradition  of  the 
ten  citizens.  He  (Arrian)  affirms  that 
immediately  on  hearing  of  the  capture  of 
Thebes,  the  Athenians  passed  a  vote,  on 
the  motion  of  Demaa6s,  to  send  ten 
envoys,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
satisfaction  that  Alexander  had  come 
safely  from  the  Illyrians,  and  that  he 
had  punished  the  Thebans  for  their 
revolt  Alexander  (according  to  Arrian) 
received  this  mission  courteously,  but 
replied  by  sending  a  letter  to  the 
Athenian  people,  insisting  on  the  sur- 
render of  tne  ten  citizens. 

Now  both   Diodonis    and    Plutarch 


represent  the  mission  of  Demad£s  as 
posterior  to  the  demand  made  by  Alex- 
ander for  the  ten  citizens;  and  that 
it  was  intended  to  meet  and  deprecate 
that  demand. 

In  my  judgement,  Arrian's  tale  ts  tibe 
less  credible  of  the  two.  I  think  it 
highly  improbable  that  the  Athenians 
would  by  public  vote  express  satisfactian 
that  Alexander  had  punished  the  The- 
bans for  their  revolt  If  the  macedon- 
ising  party  at  Athens  was  strong  enough 
to  carry  so  ignominious  a  vote,  they 
would  also  have  been  strong  enough  to 
carry  the  subseauent  proposition  of 
Phokion — that  the  ten  atizens  de- 
numded  should  be  surrendered.  The 
fact,  that  the  Athenians  afforded  willing 
shelter  to  the  Theban  fugitives,  is  a 
farther  reason  for  disbdieving  this 
alleged  vote. 
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he  knew  to  have  alwa)^  dissuaded  her  from  resistance  to  the 
ever-growing  aggrandisement  of  his  father  Philip.  In  his  con- 
versation with  Phokion  on  the  intended  Asiatic  expedition, 
Alexander  took  some  pains  to  flatter  the  pride  of  Athens  by 
describing  her  as  second  only  to  himself  and  as  entitled  to 
the  headship  of  Greece,  in  case  anything  should  happen  to 
him.^  Such  compliments  were  suitable  to  be  repeated  in  the 
Athenian  assembly:  indeed  the  Macedonian  prince  might 
naturally  prefer  the  idea  of  Athenian  headship  to  that  of 
Spartan,  seeing  that  Sparta  stood  aloof  from  him,  an  open 
recusant 

The  animosity  of  Alexander  being .  appeased,  Athens  re-, 
sumed  her  position  as  a  member  of  the  confederacy  ^c,  335. 
under    his    imperial    authority.      Without    visiting  ^^^^]^||^ 
Attica,  he  now  marched  to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  atconnth 
where  he  probably  received  from  various  Grecian  ^^^^ 
cities  deputations  deprecating  his  displeasure,  and  JJ^Jr 
proclaiming  their  submission  to  his  imperial  authority.  ^^JJJjV^ 
He  also  probably  presided  at  a  meeting  of  the  Grecian  BSgcnfis. 
synod,  where  he  would  dictate  the  contingents  required  for  his 
intended  Asiatic  expedition  in  the  ensuing  spring.    To  the 
universal  deference  and  submission  which  greeted  him,  one 
exception  was  found — ^the  cynic  philosopher  Diogenes,  who 
resided  at  Corinth,  satisfied  with  a  tub  for  shelter,  and  with 
the  coarsest  and  most  self-denying  existence.     Alexander 
approached  him  with  a  numerous  suite,  and  asked  him  if  he 
wished  for  anything ;  upon  which  Diogente  is  said  to  have 
replied, — *'  Nothing,  except  that  you  would  stand  a  little  out 
of  my  sunshine."    Both  the  philosopher  and  his  reply  provoked 
laughter  from  the  bystanders,  but  Alexander  himself  was  so 
impressed  with  the  independent  and  self-sufficing  character 
manifested,  that  he  exclaimed, — "  If  I  were  not  Alexander,  I 
would  be  Diogenes."  * 

Having  visited  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  and  received  or  extorted 
from  the  priestess '  an  answer  bearing  favourable  promise  for 
his  Asiatic  schemes,  he  returned  to  Macedonia  before  the 
winter.  The  most  important  permanent  effect  of  his  stay  in 
Greece  was  the  reconstitution  of  Boeotia ;  that  is,  the  destruc- 


>  Plutarch,  Phokion,   17 ;  Plutarch,  Alexaod  13.  '   Plutarch,  Alex.  14. 

'  Plutarch,  Alex.  14. 
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tion  of  Thebes,  and  the  reconstitution  of  Orchomenus^ 
nvin^ic??^  Thespiae,  and  Plataea,  dividing  between  them  the 
Reconsd-  Theban  territory ;  all  guarded  and  controlled  by  a 
orchomenus  Macedonian  garrison  in  the  Kadmeia.  It  would  have 
Retumof  bccn  interesting  to  learn  some  details  about  this 
topSSu"  process  of  destruction  and  restitution  of  the  Boeotian 
towns ;  a  process  not  only  calling  forth  strong  manifestations 
of  sentiment,  but  also  involving  important  and  difficult  ques- 
tions to  settle.  But  unfortunately  we  are  not  permitted  to 
know  anything  beyond  the  general  fact 

Alexander  left  Greece  for  Pella  in  the  autumn  of  335  B.c^ 
and  never  saw  it  again. 

It  appears,  that  during  this  summer,  while  he  was  occupied 
B.C.335*  in  his  lUyrian  and  Theban  operations,  the  Mace- 
]!I5!iSSl..  donian  force  under  Parmenio  in  Asia  had  had  to  con- 
?nSr*°**  tend  against  a  Persian  army,  of  Greek  mercenaries, 
Minor  commanded  by  Memnon  the  Rhodian.  Parmenio, 
Memnon.  marching  into  iEolis,  besieged  and  took  Grynium ; 
after  which  he  attacked  Pitanfi,  but  was  compelled  by  Memnon 
to  raise  the  siege.  Memnon  even  gained  a  victory  over  the 
Macedonian  force  under  Kallas  in  the  Troad,  compelling  them 
to  retire  to  Rhoeteum.  But  he  failed  in  an  attempt  to  surprise 
Kyzikus,  and  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  plundering 
the  adjoining  territory.^  It  is  affirmed  that  Darius  was 
engaged  this  summer  in  making  large  preparations,  naval  as 
well  as  military,  to  resist  the  intended  expedition  of  Alexander. 
Yet  all  that  we  hear  of  what  was  actually  done  implies  nothing 
beyond  a  moderate  force. 

*  Diodor.  xvL  7. 
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